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DENIS   DUVAL,  etc. 

1860-1863 


ROUNDABOUT    PAPERS 

Thk  "Roundabout  Papers"  might  serve  for  a  diary  of  the 
laRt  years  of  my  fathcr^s  work. 

One  by  one  the  times  and  the  occasions  recur  as  one  looks 
over  the  list  of  these  short  essays  which  seem  so  identified  with 
him.  The  first  of  the  series  devised  for  the  first  of  the  Corn- 
hills,  "  On  a  lAzy,  Idle  Boy,"  was  begun  in  the  large  low  sitting- 
room  of  the  little  inn  at  Coire  where  we  were  detained — for 
many  weary  days.  My  brother-in-law,  Leslie  Stepheti,  has  since 
told  me  that  he  saw  my  father  and  my  sister  for  tlie  first  time 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  garden  of  the  Baur  au  La?  Il6tel  at 
Zurich,  to  which  we  moved  next,  and  where  the  article  was  fin- 
ished. How  much  happiness  it  might  sometimes  give  one,  if  one 
could  recognise  lifelong  friends  to  be  in  the  people  who  seem 
to  pass  one  by,  and  yet  who  are  coming  back — for  good. 

As  for  the  "  Two  children  in  black,"  I  can  see  them  still,  as 
they  first  got  into  the  rail  way -carriage  with  us,  with  their  charming 
mother.  We  made  friends  all  day  long  in  the  train  to  Heidelberg, 
and  at  night  we  went  to  the  same  inn — their  name  was  written 

with  ours  in  the  travellers' book.  **  Madame avec  ses  enfants." 

I  have  forgotten  the  name,  though  I  remember  the  phrase.  How 
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BOiry  my  father  was  for  the  poor  itttle  boys,  and  how  often  we 
speculated  as  lo  tliejr  liistory  ! 

This  paper  opens  with  a  passage  about  Montaigne.  "Montaigne 
and  '  Howel's  Letups '  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night, 
I  have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  mc  to  sleep  again. 
talk  about  tlieniselvcs  for  ever.and  don't  weary  lue.  I  like  to 
hear  them  tell  their  old  over  again."    My  father 

had  a  favourite  old  Moi  <  kept  by  his  bedaidi!. 

As  far  as  I  cim  reim  >elieve  that  ho  bad  any 

particular  feelinir  fur  sp  le  used  a  cheap,  battcri'd 

old  BoBwell  wjtl)  donbk  >mpanion  with  whom,  as 

be  said,  he  cenld  hav-e  teut  to  dwell  npoo  that 

problematical  desert  isl  iked  his  shabby,  wonn- 

eaten  copies  of  Julmson  =  ^ ..  s  Sonnet  to  Rhakespeare 

in  Johnson's  poets  was  one  of  the  la^t  things  ,he  ever  read. 
When  he  did  not  sleep  well,  sometimes  in  summer-time  he 
used  to  get  up  very  early,  about  four  o'clock — long  before  the 
house  was  astir — and  we  would  come  down  to  breakfast  and 
find  him  standing  reading  by  his  bookshelves. 

One  can  feel  as  one  rcadx  how  lie  enjoyed  these  expeditions 
into  book -land,  the  long  rambles  in  that  wide,  inexhaustible 
country;  sometimes  he  seemed  to  pause  and  look  about,  and  to 
gaze  at  his  favourite  prospects.  He  returned  to  his  best  beloved 
quotations  again  and  again.  There  is  one  he  need  to  apeak  of  with 
Bpecial  admiration — Goldsmith's  parable  of  the  hunted  bare  : — 

"Like  as  a  bare  whom  bounds  and  horns  pursue 
FantB  to  the  place  froni  whenue  at  Grat  he  flew, 
1  edll  had  hopes,  tn;  long  veiatiuns  post, 
Here  to  return— and  die  at  home  st  laat." 

My  father's  memory,  tbougli  partial,  was  very  clear.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Kinglnke  once  saying  that  his  quickness  of  appre- 
bension  was  most  remarkable,  and  equalled  by  that  of  very  few 
people.  If  he  read  a  book  he  turned  page  after  page  without 
stopping  at  all,  in  a  rapid  methodical  way,  and  he  used  to  say 
that  from  long  habit  he  could  glean  the  contents  of  each  page 
as  he  glanced  at  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  an  eminent 
politician  of  this  present  time  declared  to  a  friend  that  it  was 
almoBt  impossible  to  him  to  read  less  than  three  lines  at  once, 
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And  Bome  sacb  power  maBt  hnvc  belonged  to  my  father's  short- 
eighted  eyes. 

The  third  "  Ronndabout."  "  On  Uibbons,"  has  been  iat«Iy  re- 
printed in  an  admirable  little  newspaper  called  the  Britannia, 
in  nhicb  for  a  penny  you  can  read  something  better  worth  re- 
membering tliHii  stale  histories  of  present  crimes  and  vulgarities. 
Things,  happily  no  less  true,  but  more  cheering  and  more  amns- 
iiig  to  contemplate — seamanship,  athletics,  speeches  of  good 
import,  active  doings  of  every  kind. 

The  number  of  this  periodical  which  quotes  the  "Ronud- 
about"  "On  Ribbons,"  warmly  endorses  my  father's  angges- 
tion  of  an  order  of  Britannia  for  seamen. 

How  well  I  remember  the  writing  of  the  paper  "  On  some  late 
Great  Victories,"  for  the  sixth  number  of  the  Comkill,  and  its 
humorous  and  arousing  description  of  a  Roman  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  of  "six  great  complete  and  undeniable  victories 
achieved  by  the  corps  which  the  editor  of  the  Com/till  Magazine 
has  the  honour  to  command.  .  .  ." 

'■On  the  13th  day  of  April  last  I  went  to  see  a  friend  in  a 
neighbouring  crescent,"  are  the  first  words  of  this  "Round- 
about." The  friend  was  my  grandmother,  who  lived  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  Brompton  Crescent,  and  remained  there  until 
my  grandfather's  death,  when  she  came  home  to  us.  My  father 
paid  her  a  daily  visit  on  his  way  into  town. 

There  is  one  personal  "Roundabout  Paper"  "On  a  Chalk 
Mark  on  the  Door,"  which  recalls  a  housekeeper's  confusion 
when  she  read  the  paper  in  the  Comkill,  and  went  out  to 
look  at  the  mark — she  can  still  remember  it — a  sort  of  V  in 
red  chalk  on  the  door-post  in  Onslow  Square. 

The  essay  on  a  "Thorn  in  the  Cushion"  is  very  well  known 
and  often  quoted.  1  found  a  packet  of  thorns  only  the  other 
day  in  an  old  box  where  I  was  looking  for  figs,  and  felt  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hrkd  not  quite  swept  away  the  sting  of  these 
spinulte.  Sometimes,  as  my  father  says,  the  letters  contained 
not  mere  thorns,  but  bludgeons. 

"Round  about  the  Christmas  Tree"  is  written  in  good  spirits, 
and  about  pleasant  things.  Bobby  Mistletoe,  who  had  been  stay- 
ing with  us  for  a  week,  and  "  sleeping  mysteriously  in  the  bath- 
room," may  remember  the  incident,  and  the  slight  pecuniary 
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traDsactions  aliiiiied  to.  I  wonder  if  lie  remembers  the  punch 
which  Mr.  O'Mnrgati  pronounced  too  weak,  and  the  Pantuniime. 
I  myself  can  hciir  witness  to  a  winter's  walk  in  the  Zootogica] 
Gardens,  with  otrlain  childish  friends  of  those  days,  now  tarned 
to  grey-beadei)  fiieitds.  My  father  was  always  happy  in  the 
Zoological  Gaivluiis.    "  If  I  '  my  mind,"  he  says,  "  I 

come  totheZoo.iind  fancy  t  Bthegate."  Onthisuc- 

casion  as  he  walked  along  ha  at  wcll-knowD  poem : — 

"flTBt  I  saw  the  wliite  bear,  tben  I  saw  the  bliek; 
Then  1  saw  the  camel  wiih  a  hump  upon  hU  back ; 
Tbeu  I  ««w  the  grey  wolf,  with  mutton  in  lit«  maw; 
Tb«a  I  Mw  the  wombat  wnddle  in  the  gtruw ; 
Then  I  saw  the  c1c[ihant  a-wivin^  o!  his  trunk  j 
Then  I  MB-  the  moukejs— mcrcj,  how  unpleaBiinllv  thev- 

Our  playfellowR,  the  children  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  were  with  us, 
and  the  youngest  boy  caught  up  tlie  rhyme,  and  ran  about  re- 
peating the  last  verse  with  its  various  readings,  sometimes  pre- 
ferring one,  sometimes  the  other. 

"Tunbridge  Toys"  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1860,  when 
we  were  staying  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  an  old  wooden  house  nt 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ephraim.  The  drawing-room  window.s  looked 
across  a  garden  towards  the  common.  "  De  Juvunlutu  "  was  also 
written  there.  1  remember  my  father  showing  me  the  manuscript 
Bt  the  time,  and  as  I  read  it  now  everything  comes  back.  Tin- 
grandparents  were  living  in  the  ground-floor  sittitig-rooni ;  we 
were  established  overhead,  with  a  couple  of  puppies,  whose  an- 
tics were  the  chief  events  of  those  peaceful  dayH.  The  puppies 
were  called  Gumbo  and  Saidie,  after  the  two  nigger  boys  in  "  The 
Virginians."  Gumbo  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  driving  vast  herds 
of  sheep  before  him  across  Rustington  Common.  Saidie  was  of 
a  meeker  disposition.  When  we  went  abroad  later  in  the  year, 
Saidie  returned  to  Onslow  Square,  and  Gumbo  was  sent  awav  to 
live  with  our  friends  the  Synges,  a  present  for  the  aforesaid 
Bobby  Mistletoe.  I  cannot  help  describing  here  the  little  story 
my  father  told  us  of  Gumbo's  behaviour  when  tlicy  met  again 
on  our  return  from  abroad.  Oumbo  in  his  black-and-tan  coat, 
was  quietly  passing  the  time  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
house  in  Fimlico,  when  be  saw  the  bausom-cab  driving  up  the 
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middle  of  the  street  with  my  father  inside ;  and  with  one  wild 
leap  from  the  curb-stone  he  sprang  into  the  advancing  cab  and 
landed  safe  on  my  father's  knees,  knocking  off  his  spectacles, 
and  licking  his  face  all  over. 

"The  Roundabout"  called  "Notes  of  a  Week's  Holiday"  rep- 
resents a  real  week  and  a  real  holiday,  and  one  of  the  happiest. 

We  went  to  the  play  during  that  little  journey  and  saw  a 
wonderful  performance  called  Le  Secret  de  Miss  Aurore,  of 
which  the  sketch  on  the  following  page  is  a  reminiscence. 
Christmas  sports  were  introduced  to  charm  the  squire.  The 
sketch  of  the  scene  from  the  Freischutz  which  is  also  given 
belongs  to  some  earlier  holiday-time. 

"Screens  in  Dining-rooms"  was  prompted  by  an  article  in 
the  Saturday  Review  reproducing  a  gossiping  one  sent  from  an 
American  newspaper     My  father  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Smith : — 

"  Mt  dear  S., — I  have  been  lying  awake  half  the  night  about 
that  paper  in  a  sort  of  despair;  but  I  tbink  I  have  found  a  cli- 
max dignified  and  humorous  enough  at  last,  Heaven  be  praised, 
and  that  our  friend  won't  sin  again. — Yours  ever,    W.  M.  T." 

I  suppose  some  people  disliked  my  father — perhaps  he  thought 
there  were  more  than  really  existed.  He  was  a  diffident  man, 
sensitive,  and  easily  wounded, especially  by  any  one  for  whom  he 
had  a  regard.  "  We  shall  never  be  allowed  to  be  friends,  that  is 
clear,"  he  says  once,  speaking  of  the  reports  concerning  him  and 

Dickens.     A   friend   of  Mr.  Dickens  said   one   dav,  "  D 

Thackeray,"  which  another  friend  felt  ought  to  be  immediately 
reported  in  everybody's  interest.* 

*  There  were  happily  other  episodes  more  worthy  of  being  reported,  this 
being  but  one  among  them. 

''March  23,  1866. 

"My  dkar  Thackerat, — I  have  read  in  the  Times  to-day  an  account  of 
your  last  night's  lecture,  and  cannot  refrain  from  assuring  you  in  all  truth  and 
earnestness,  that  I  am  profoundly  touched  by  your  generous  reference  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  wliat  a  glow  it  spread  over  my  heart.  Out  of 
its  fulness  I  do  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  words  of 
commendation.  If  you  could  wholly  know  at  once  how  you  have  moved  me 
and  how  you  have  animated  me,  you  would  be  the  happier,  I  am  certain. — 
faithfully  yours  ever,  Charlss  Dickims.** 
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her  speecblesB  prattle.  .  .  .  Yon  love  ber— she  is  slive  nith  yon." 
The  print  is  that  charming  little  winter-piece  repreiienting 
the  little  Lad;  Caroline  Montagu,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleacfa.    She  is  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  landscape 


wrapped  in  muff  and  cloak,  and  she  looks  out  of  the  picture  with 
a  smile  so  exquisite  that  a  llerod  couldn't  see  her  without  being 
charmed. 

For  this  little  Lady  Caroline  he  had  a  special  fancy. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  "Roundabouts"  is  called  "On  some  Carp 
at  Sans  Souci,"  but  nil  the  same  it  is  dated  from  Kensington. 
My  father  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  little  old  woman  who  used  to 
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come  Bometimcs  to  ten  al  Palave  Green,  and  be  made  her  tlie 
heroine  of  tbis  particular  paper.  A  friend  wbo  discovered  liorin 
a  workhouse  Used  to  carry  lier  some  occasional  tokens  of  good-will, 
"Ah,  you  rich  jiyopic!"  says  the  old  ladj',"jouarc  never  without 
a  screw  of  snuS  in  your  pockets."  The  old  woman  used  to  come 
to  tea  and  chatter  away  to  my  father  when  she  met  him  in  the 
hail;  she  curtsied  wilhei]  Jic  page-boy, who  treated 

her  with  more  haughtin  ur  page-boy  bad  serious 


viewsanddonbtsabontherwayof  life.  "John,"say8  the  "Round- 
about Paper,"  "when  Goody -Two-Shoes  comes  next  Friday,  I 
desire  she  may  not  be  disturbed  by  theological  controversies.  .  .  . 
Make  her  comfortabie  by  our  kitchen  hearth,  set  that  old  kettle 
to  eing  by  our  hob,  warm  her  old  stomach  with  nut-brown  ale 
and  a  toast  in  the  fire.  Be  kind  to  the  poor  old  schoolgirl  of 
ninety,  who  bae  bad  leave  to  come  out  for  a  day  of  Christmas 
holiday." 

The  last  of  the  "  Roundabouts  "  is  called  "  Strange  to  say,  on 
Club  Paper."  The  will  of  an  old  friend.  Lord  Clyde,  was  written 
on  the  Athenaum  note-paper,  and  this  was  remarked  upon,  and 
my  father  in  turn  remarked  upon  the  criticism. 
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"  The  proofs  and  MSS.  of  this  little  sermon  hare  jnst  returned 
from  the  priaters,  and  as  I  look  at  the  writing  I  perceiTc,  not 
witboat  a  smile,  that  one  or  two  of  the  pages  bear,  'strange  to  say,' 
the  mark  of  a  club  of  which  1  have  the  hoaonr  to  be  a  member," 
ily  father's  club  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  that  it  seemed 
at  last  to  be  a  part  of  his  home ;  and  though  he  was  ill  and  Buffer- 
ing, he  went  there  up  to  the  ead  and  worked  there  at  bis  favourite 
table,  and  met  the  familiar  faces  that  he  liked  to  see,  and  the 
friendly  silences  as  well  as  the  friendly  greetings  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates. It  was  there  he  met  Mr.  Dickens,  on  that  occasion  of 
which  Mr.  Dickens  himself  has  written,  wbeu  my  father  was 
coming  away  for  the  last  time  from  his  accustomed  haunt. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  life  ideas  are  the  only  facts  that 
last.  Other  thiugs  pass  sod  disappear,  but  ideas  grow  and  grow 
in  people's  hearts,  as  time  goes  on  and  men  learn  their  long  lessons, 
and  accept  the  teaching  of  life.  And  so,  perhaps,  the  best  cairn 
or  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  is  that  one  which  bis 
friends  put  up  to  bim  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  As  one  looks  back 
at  the  warm  expressions  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  one  feels 
how  much  was  meant  by  them.  Here  is  Charles  Dickens  writing 
from  his  heart,  and  noting  the  little  familiar  things  wbicb  the  mind 
first  turnsto  in  a  bereavement.  "  An  excellent  way  with  boys,"  he 
says  among  the  rest,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  otlier  char- 
acteristics— his  quiet  endurance,  his  unselfish  though tfulness  for 
others,  his  munificent  hand.  And  then  come  Mr.  Trollope's  words 
of  affectionate  and  true  feeling.  "  He  carried  his  hearbstrings  ina 
crystal  case,"  he  wrote.  And  there  is  a  record  of  bis  saying  as 
he  spoke  of  a  future  life :  "  If  I  thought  I  should  never  see  old 
Thackeray  again,  I  should  be  s  very  unhappy  man,"  he  cried. 

The  last  words  Sir  John  Millnis  wrote  to  me  were  of  roy 
father:  "  I  dwell  now  entirely  on  the  past,  as  far  back  as  when  as 
a  boy  I  walked  the  Jersey  lanes  in  spring.  ...  I  follow  on  to  the 
days  of  Trollope  and  your  father,  whom  1  loved."  Newman, 
writing  three  days  after  my  father's  death,  put  his  stone  upon 
the  cairn  and  wrote,  "  llis  last  fugitive  pieces  in  tlic  ComhUl 
were  almost  sermons," 

An  American,  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  author  of  some  touching  lines 
on  my  father's  death,  writing  of  bis  work,  has  quoted  a  passage 
from  George  Brimlcy's  Bssays,  which  expresses  something  which 
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is  trne  of  all  good  work  :  "  Thackeray  could  not  have  produced 
'Vanity  Fitir'  miloss  Eden  had  been  shiuiDg  brightly  before  lu§ 
fiyea." 

"Lo?e   is  a  higher   intellectoal  exercise  than    hatred,"  my 
father  himself  Las  said. 

wrote :  "  1  once  told  him 
>us  sentimentality,  and 
ectly ;  but,  like  Horace, 
stes,  opinions,  and  fecl- 
Ilis  humorous  pngaac- 
or  apparent  goodness." 
who  was  amongst  the 
i  place  in  literature — so 
luded  a  review  of  his 
'  Ue  fills  a  large  space  now 


In  a  letter  to  a.  friend  Mr.  V 
that  the  baais  of  his  cimn 
be  gravely  said  that  I  unde 
he  gave  warning  that  nciti 
ings  were  to  be  attacked  t 
ity  subsided  at  once  in  the 

Another  friend.  Sir  Tl> 
first  to  express  a  serious  r 
my  father  himself  folt  a. 
works  in  16G3  with  these  words: 

in  the  world's  eye,  and  his  reputation  has  become  a  matter  of 
pride  to  his  country,  .  .  .  that  of  the  only  satirist  who  mingles 
loving- kindness  with  his  sarcasm, and  charity  and  humility  with 
his  gravest  rebuke."  It  makes  one  proud  to  read  these  words, 
so  manly  and  so  sincere. 

Lord  Houghton's  beautiful  lines  in  the  Comhill  will  be  re- 
membered : — 


"0  feotJer  CenBor  of  our  age, 
Prime  mBster  of  our  ampler  toDgue, 
Wboee  word  of  wit  and  gensrouB  page 
Were  never  wroth  except  with  wrong. 
Fielding  wilhout  the  manner's  dross, 
Svott  with  a  spirit's  larger  room, 
What  prelate  deems  thy  grave  his  loss — 
What  Halifax  erects  tb;  toinbf 
But  maybe  he  who  so  could  draw 
The  hidden  great,  tlie  humble  wise. 
Yielding  with  them  to  Ood'a  good  law, 
Hakes  the  Pantheon  where  he  liea." 
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DENIS    DUVAL 

In  my  father's  farewell  circular  to  the  readers  and  contribn- 
tors  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  there  is  mention  of  a  contemplated 
story  which  eventually  became  "  Denis  Duval/*  although  I  think 
that  when  the  address  was  written,  not  *'  Denis  Duval/'  but 
another  history  was  in  his  mind. 

The  address  was  published  in  April  1862,  and  part  of  it  has 
already  been  quoted.  The  editor,  after  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion, concludes  in  the  following  words : — 

**  I  had  rather  have  a  quiet  life  than  gold  lace  and  epaulets,  and 
deeper  than  ever  did  plummet  sound,  I  fling  my  speaking-trumpet 
Once  in  a  voyage  to  America,  I  met  a  sea-captain  who  was  passen- 
ger in  a  ship  he  had  formerly  commanded.  No  man  could  be  more 
happy  and  cheerful  than  this.  He  rode  through  the  gale  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  ship  and  its  captain  ;  he  surveyed 
the  storm  as  being  another  gentleman's  business ;  and  his  great 
delight  was  to  be  called  at  his  watch,  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
steward  boy  who  woke  him,  and  to  turn  round  in  his  crib  and 
go  to  sleep  again.  Let  my  successor  command  the  Comhill^  giving 
me  always  a  passage  on  board ;  and  if  the  printer's  boy  rings 
at  my  door  of  an  early  morning,  with  a  message  that  there  arc 
three  pages  wanting  or  four  too  much,  I  will  send  out  my 
benediction  to  that  printer's  boy,  and  take  t'other  half-hour's 
doze. 

"Though  editor  no  more,"  continues  my  father,  **I  hope  long 
to  remain  a  contributor  to  my  friend's  magazine.  I  believe  my 
own  special  readers  will  agree  that  my  books  will  not  suffer  when 
their  author  is  released  from  the  daily  task  of  reading,  accepting, 
refusing,  losing,  and  finding  the  works  of  other  people.  To  say 
*  no '  has  often  cost  me  a  morning's  peace  and  a  day's  work.  I 
tremble  recenti  metu.  Oh,  those  hours  of  madness  spent  in 
searching  for  Louisa's  lost  lines  to  her  dead  piping  bull-finch,  for 


r  many  years  past,  and  wliich  I  hope  t<>  introduc 
^  year;  and  I  have  stipuhited  for  the  liberty  of 
e    little    essavs    whieh   have   annised    the   puhlic 
and  which  I  purpose  to  eontribule  from  time  to 
;es  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  W.  ^ 

re  finally  starting  on  the  novel  of  "  Denis  Duval  *^ 

over  two  stories  in  his  mind.     Of  one  of  these- 

rritten  after  all — we  had  often  heard  him  speak,  at 

le  notes  which  concern  it  in  the  same  MSS.  volum< 

8  those  for  «*  Denis  Duval."     The  story  which  wa 

belonged  to  the  days  of  Henry  V.,  and  we  had  s< 

:  for  it  from  time  to  time  in  Froissart  and  Brant6 

9let.     The  one  fact  concerning  it  which  is  vivi 

on  my  mind  is  that  the  hero  was  to  come  into 

ow,  as  the  knights  did  at  Agincourt  when  hor 

second  story  was  to  be  shorter  than  the  media 
and  to  date  from  1763,  with  highway  robbers  a 
ind  a  sailor  for  a  hero ;  this  was  **  Denis  Duval." 
ather  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  it  all  to  us. 
oine,  had  one  or  two  aliases.  She  was  sometime 
ometimes  Blanche,  but  then  he  said  she  should  be 
I ;  it  was  an  ugly  name,  but  it  was  convenient 
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line  in  every  day  whether  he  was  ill  or  well.  Only  once,  to  my 
recollection,  did  he  try  to  dictate  some  pages  of  **  Denis  Duval/* 
but  he  very  soon  sent  his  secretary  away,  saying  that  he  must 
write  for  himself. 

It  is  in  May  1863  that  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Ritchie,  the  widow 
of  his  cousin  William  Ritchie,  **  the  gentleman  of  the  long  robe" 
of  the  **  Roundabout  Papers,*'  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  so 
many  here  in  England  as  well  as  in  India,  whose  death  at  Cal- 
cutta the  year  before  had  been  so  great  a  shock :  "  If  I  haven*t 
written  to  you  sooner,  be  pleased  to  know  that  for  the  last  ten 
days  I  have  been  almost  non  compos  mentis.  When  I  am  in  la- 
bour with  a  book  I  don*t  quite  know  what  happens.  I  sit  for 
hours  before  my  paper,  not  doing  my  book,  but  incapable  of 
doing  anything  else,  and  thinking  upon  that  subject  always, 
waking  with  it,  walking  about  with  it,  and  going  to  bed  with  it. 
Oh,  the  struggles  and  bothers — oh,  the  throbs  and  pains  about 
this  trumpery !" 

There  were  a  good  many  technical  difficulties  in  the  subject 
he  had  taken  up,  and  he  sometimes  said  that  he  should  like  to 
take  a  journey  in  a  man-of-war  so  as  to  learn  all  the  nautical 
phrases.  Mr.  Greenwood's  notes  on  "Denis  Duval"  will  show 
how  carefully  my  father  got  all  the  details  up. 

One  pleasant  impression  still  in  my  mind  belonging  to  those 
days,  is  that  of  my  father's  return  one  summer's  evening,  pleased 
and  in  good  spirits  from  a  little  visit  he  had  paid  to  Winchel- 
sea  and  Rye.  He  came  home  delighted  with  the  old  places ;  he 
had  seen  the  ancient  gateways  and  sketched  one  of  them,  and 
he  had  seen  the  great  churches  and  the  old  houses,  all  sailing 
inland  from  the  sea.  Winchelsea  was  everything  he  had  hoped 
for,  and  even  better  than  he  expected.  He  was  so  often  ailing 
in  those  latter  days  that  when  he  was  well  and  happy  it  seemed 
to  be  a  general  holiday  in  the  house. 

Another  association  which  I  have  with  "  Denis  Duval "  is  con- 
nected with  almost  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript.  One  day  he 
came  down  at  luncheon-time  in  great  spirits  and  excitement ;  he 
was  quite  carried  away  by  what  he  had  been  reading  and  writ- 
ing that  morning  concerning  the  splendid  gallantry  of  Captain 
Pearson  of  the  Serapis,  Instead  of  eating  his  luncheon,  he  began 
describing  the  engagement  with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had  wit- 


3r-in-iHw,  .uis.  *»ftiic  vvv^iiiioii,  .. ..v^  

Id  in  those  days,  has  written  down  some  of  her 
of  that  time. 

f  mv  i^irlish  remembrance  of  visits  at   Palace  (i 
i,  "  the   im[>ression    made    hy   tlie  creation   <d'   ' 
mains  extraordinarily  clear.      It  was  in  the  sumi 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  just  then  very  1 
mself  once  more,  after  a  long  interval,  in  the  fu 
'.al  romance.     But  I  knew  nothing  of  this  at  thi 
the  atmosphere  of  *  Denis  DuvaP  permeated 
he  beautiful  red  house  shaded  by  tall  elms,  on 
e  bits  of  antique  plate,  china,  and  furniture,  cc 
lackeray,  when  it  was  easier  than  it  is  now,  t< 
ist-century  purchases,  *  brand  new  and  intense 
lid  describe  some  Louis  XVI.  clock  or  guerid^ 
ome — all  these  old-world  things  seemed  to  mc 
11.     The  story  progressed  day  by  day,  and  reac 
is  talk  with  his  daughters,  and  with  my  sister  a 
e  father  he  had  loved.     The  screat  world  of 
went  past  the  quiet  green  precincts,  and  he 
world  or  came  from  it.     It  was  the  July  seas 
[Cray's  constant  presence  among  a  small  band 
his  daughters'  friends — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins, 
ind  his  sister,  Mrs.  Williams  Freeman,  Frederic 
bers — left  an  indescribably  full  impression.    Bi 
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though  with  a  mock  shudder.  And  then  he  would  sketch  for 
us  what  we  read  afterwards,  that  Count  de  Saveme  was  heart- 
broken about  his  wife^s  flight  with  the  little  Agnes ;  and  one 
gathered  the  story  of  the  duel  with  the  mysterious  Count  de  la 
Motte,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  priest.  The  Count  de 
Saveme  was  to  be  killed,  and  round  his  neck  was  to  be  found 
within  his  shirt  a  little  shoe  hanging  by  a  string. 
**  *  You  know,  Papa,  Victor  Hugo  has  got  a  shoe.' 
**  *  So  he  has !  Hugo  has  a  magnificent  shoe.  It  must  be  some- 
thing else.     What  do  babies  wear?' 

**  We  could  not  think  of  anything  but  the  cap,  but  we  regretted 
it,  and  agreed  that  nothing  was  so  pathetic  as  a  shoe. 

"The  inspiration  sometimes  had  to  be  waited  for  and  caught 
at  the  flood.  The  carriage  came  to  the  door  and  waited,  waited 
an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  two  hours.  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote 
on.  His  daughters  only  said  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that 
every  ten  minutes  made  a  page  of  Papa's  handwriting.  At 
last  he  came,  and  got  into  the  carriage  with  us,  all  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  As  we  drove  towards  Wimbledon  or  Richmond  he 
would  read  every  name  on  the  small  shops  as  we  passed ;  he 
wanted  Christian  names  for  certain  smugglers  to  come  into  the 
story.  He  commented  on  all  the  names.  Every  minute  seemed 
brimful  in  his  society;  one  never  thinks,  even  when  remember- 
ing what  followed,  of  incompletion. 

**  At  a  garden  party  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  man  saying  to 
him,  *  It  is  said,  Thackeray,  of  you,  that  you  have  body  enough 
for  two  and  soul  enough  for  three.  . .  .' 

"  *  Soul  enough  for  one  I  hope — I  can  but  Aope,'  he  replied 
gravely. 

'^  One  other  recollection  of  those  working  days  of  his  is  very 
vivid.  Besides  writing  'Denis  Duval'  and  the  'Roundabout 
Papers,'  he  was  receiving  calls  for  articles  which  he  was  often 
indisposed  to  write — once  it  was  a  critique  of  the  sketches  col- 
lected and  exhibited  after  Cruikshank's  death.  He  accepted  the 
task,  declaring  he  would  fail. 

" '  If  I  were  you,  Papa,  I  would  write  all  round  the  subject  and 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  it.' 

"  This  was  the  quiet  voice  of  his  youngest  daughter. 

'*  'Thank  you, my  dear,'  he  said,  and  I  can  see  him  pacing  the 
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room  impatiently  and  her  sitting  calmly  by — tlie  most  reposeful, 
the  most  ot>t;orv!int  of  women,  then  a  girl  of  twenty,  with  shin- 
ing broiizu  Ijiiir  ami  bright  rosy  cheeks;  she  was  ever  reserved, 
but  with  him  in  perfuct  symputby  of  taste  and  feeling." 


My  frtlhcr's  last  Ictlc  ■  ^^  •  ■  Brown,  with  whom  my 
sister  van  stHyliig  in  Eili  tnmn,  touches  on  "Denis 

Duval " : — 

Queen,  &i4fmlirr  23,  I  Se3. 

"Mr  DBAB  J.  B.,— I  H  you  like  my  little  Min  ; 

with  her  nnd  her  siritur  I  i  a  happy  life  thut  I  am 

afraid  almost  ns  1  thin!  accident  should  disturb 

it.  .  .  ,  We  three  get  oii  r.,.  .  tojfelhcr  thai  the  house 

is  Dot  the  hoaso  when  one  is  away. 

"  I  have  done  no  work  for  a  whole  year,  and  must  now  set  to 
at  this  stale  old  desk,  or  there  will  be  no  beef  and  mutton — I  have 
spent  too  much  money  on  this  fine  house  one  way  or  t'other,  be- 
dides  ginicracka,  china,  plate,  the  deuce  knows  what.  I  am  not  in 
ilcht,  thank  my  stars,  but  instead  of  writing  to  you,  why  am  I  not 
writing  the  history  of  Denis  Duval,  Esq.,  Admiral  of  the  Whtt« 
Squadron  !  Becauflu  I  doti't  know  anything  about  the  sea  and 
seamen,  and  get  brought  up  by  my  ignorance  every  other  page. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear  J.  B.  My  love  to  the  children. — Your 
grateful  old  friend,  W.  M.  T." 

There  is  a  chapter  of  "  Denis  Duval "  hitherto  not  printed,  in 
which  my  father  says,  "Over  the  back  of  the  armchair  in  which 
I  sit,  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  how  there  used  to  hang  a  little  slim, 
powdered  queue  which  dear  old  Doctor  C,  wore."  {Doctor  C.  was 
Doctor  Carmicbacl-Smyth.)  "  His  son  inherited  the  chair ;  he 
also  has  passed  away.  As  T  lean  in  the  comfortable  arms  (not 
unmindful  that  the  generation  to  which  I  belong  is  the  next  to 
be  called)  I  hold  on  to  the  past  which  was  present  onge  to  my 
faithful  old  study  companion.  Burke  has  sat  in  the  chair,  and 
1  remember  having  heard  the  owner  talk  of  Oarrick,  whom  he 
knew.  His  own  sons  took  honourable  parts  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  wars  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
Uere,  then,  their  father  has  sat,  with  moist  eyes  and  heart, 
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thankful  to  the  Father  of  all,  reading  the  joang  men^s  affec- 
tionate letters." 

We  have  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  old  chair  described  in 
the  suppressed  chapter.  It  is  drawn  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  manuscript  of  **  Denis  Duval " ;  which  manuscript 
a  friend  brought  us,  who  had  discovered  it  long  after  my  father's 
death,  carefully  put  away  and  forgotten. 

The  only  picture  of  ".Denis  Duval"  by  my  father  is  the  little 
water-colour  sketch  here  given.  Poor  Denis  is  flying  from  his  old 
grandfather  the  perruquier^s  blows  to  the  protection  of  Dr.  Barnard. 
There  is  another  water-colour  sketch  done  at  the  same  time  by 
Frederick  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  repre- 
senting "little  Denis  dancing  and  singing  before  the  navy  gentle- 
men" ;  the  design  for  this  was  my  father's,  and  it  is  referred  to 
in  the  life  of  Frederick  Walker  as  "  the  last  drawing  from  Mr. 
Thackeray's  hand."  Mr.  Walker  reproduced  it  for  the  Conihill 
Magazine,  And  Mr.  Marks  tells  us  that  of  the  four  illustrations 
for  "Denis  Duval,"  Walker  afterwards  reproduced  two  in  water- 
colour — "  Evidence  for  the  Defence,"  and  "  Denis's  Valet"  They 
both  belong  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Smith.  Walker's  water- 
colour  sketches  are  all  charming,  specially  that  one  of  the  two 
boys  looking  at  the  pistol  with  the  box  standing  open  before 
them.  In  the  picture  of  Denis,  the  figure  of  the  boy  is  delight- 
ful, with  the  bel  air^  as  Madame  de  S6vign6  calls  it,  of  youth 
and  nature;  but  the  drawing  of  the  mother  does  not  in  the 
least  represent  the  grim  and  violent  personage  described  in  the 
text. 

Among  other  critics,  Leslie  Stephen,  writing  of"  Denis  Duval," 
has  spoken  "  of  the  harmonious  unfinished  picture  that  might 
have  been  worthy  to  be  put  beside  Esmond,"  and,  indeed,  as  one 
reads  the  notes  one  realises  what  a  complete  historical  impression 
the  book  should  have  come  to  be.*  The  lines  laid  by  so  sure  a 
hand,  seem  to  spread  out  into  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
horizon ;  it  is  a  story  of  action  rather  than  of  thought,  with  the 
strange  heroic  figures  of  the  last  century  for  heroes,  warm-hearted, 
heavy-handed.     Perhaps  the  writer  was  not  uninfluenced  by  his 

*  Charles  Dickens  wrote,  "  Id  respect  of  earnest  feeling,  far-seeing  pur- 
pose, character,  incident,  and  a  certain  loving  picturesqueness  blending  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all  his  works.*' 
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early  aBSOcistions  with  a  family  of  soldiere  and  tbeir  nays  and 
talk.  He  always  1jh<1  the  keenest  interest  in  naval  and  military 
things. 

Since  his  death  there  has  been  an  immense  revival  of  apprecia- 
tion of  those  warlike  times;  of  the  days  of  Nelson,  when  the  great 
fleets  were  sweeplnfr  the  tnis  came  at  the  hend  of 

those  stirring,  honest,  ai  eroes  of  Stevenson  and 

others — seamen  belongii  1  day,  who  did  not  split 

hairs,  who  still  clung  t-  ,  who  fought  and  hied. 

somewhat  haphazard  p(  from  early  training  or 

from  natural  bent  made  right  than  for  wrong. 

Some  chapters  of  the  «ries  of  Nelson  and  his 

sfaipmat«B,  laiL'ly   publis  nes  like  a  page  out  of 

"Denis  Duvgl," 

Take  Colonel  Drinkwater's  story  as  it  is  quoted  in  Mahan's 
hook — Colonel  Drinkwster,  who  met  Nelson  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Camperdown, which  was  fought  on  the  1  Ith  of  October 
1707,  when  Nelson  was  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  his  terrible 
wound. 

"  One  of  the  first  questions  Mr.  Nelson  put  to  me  was  whether 
I  had  been  at  the  Admiralty.  I  told  bim  there  was  a  rumour 
that  the  British  fleet  had  been  engaged  with  that  of  Holland. 
He  started  np  in  his  peculiar  energetic  manner,  notwithstanding 
Lady  Nelson's  attempt  to  quiet  bim,  and  stretching  out  his  un- 
wonnded  arm,  '  Drinkwater,'  said  he,  *  I  would  give  this  other 
arm  to  be  with  Duncan  at  this  moment.'  So  unconquerable 
was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  so  intense  his  eagerness  to  give 
every  instant  of  his  life  to  the  service." 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  this  absorption  in  life's  work,  rather 
than  in  life's  continuance,  seems  in  some  measure  to  animate  all 
master  spirits  and  great  men,  whether  warriors,  or  teachers,  or 
administrators,  or  artists.  Each  one  seems  to  be  the  servant 
of  some  higher  unknown  rale;  to  be  in  part  the  expression 
of  that  which  is  beyond  all  speech.  My  father  was  not  alone 
among  his  companions  to  live  and  teach  and  work  in  obedience 
to  a  law  which  is  stronger  for  great  men  than  for  smaller  ones. 

Lesser  men  in  turn  are  not  slow  to  do  justice  t«  those  they 
trust,  and  whose  mission  they  recognise. 
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Only  ft  few  ilays  before  fais  death  my  father  cAine  home  one 
afternoon  sayiDglhat  hecouldnotgctaccustomed  to  the  number 
of  people  whom  he  did  not  know,  who  seemed  to  know  him  in 
the  street,  and  took  off  their  hats  as  he  went  along.  His  6gare 
was  soremarkab]e,and  so  little  to  be  passed  over,  that  no  wonder 
people  recognised  him  as  tlicy  recognised  Tennyson  or  Oarlyle, 
or  any  other  of  the  well-known  characters  of  those  days. 


Except  for  the  spontaneoos  expresaion  of  rcfrard  from  his 
readers,  my  father  never  received  any  of  those  other  recognitions 
or  marks  of  favour  which  are  more  common  now  than  they  were 
then.  The  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  sent  him  a  message 
a  few  days  before  he  died,  which  pleased  him,  that  they  were 
about  to  elect  him  a  Bencher,  bnt  his  name  was  never  actnally 
on  the  lisL 

One  bright  afternoon  in  December  18C3  wc  drove  with  him 
to  the  Temple.  Onr  friend  Lady  Culvilc  came  with  us,  and  we 
went  through  the  Park  to  pick  him  up  at  the  Atbenffium,  and 


theo  on  to  tbo  Tcinple  cburch,  where  tlio  service  was  going  o 
The  antbem  was  "  Rejoice,  and  again  I  eay  unto  jou,  rejoice," 
and  afterwanls  the  evening  hymn  was  snug.    When  wc  came  out  I 
from  the  intiLT  aisle,  he  was  waiting  for  us,  etanding  qnite  still  I 
with  bis  back  ttircied.    He  began  to  chant  the  anlhoin  in  an  under-  { 
tone,aDd  then  lie  praised  lliocTeninghymn,  which  he  hI  ways  liked; 


"—'~d,  and  entirely  to  the  purpose,  J 
'e  walked  with  j 
ne  steps  into  tlie  Garden. 
Ty  bright  and  red,  then  the  | 
<  tea  with  Herman  Merivale,  J 
ms,  up  some  twisting  stain,  i 
kI  spirits,  and  looked  at  the  ] 
,it  all  reminded  him 
moras,  bright  rooms, 
Pnilip,"  "  to  remember  you  is  to  be 


be  said  it  was  simpl: 
expressing  just  what 
him  along  the  Terrac 
a  little  while  longer 
twilight  bepan,  Mnd 
who  was  exjicctino; 
My  father  Lmglied  . 
pictures  upon  the  v 
own  TempK'  days- 
near  the  sky,"  be  saj 
young  again." 

My  father's  last  visit  to  Cbarterbouse,  on  Founder's  Day,  and 
the  entfausiastic  welcome  the  boys  gave  him  as  he  walked  up  the 
old  ball,  has  often  been  alluded  to.  "  C.H.,  December  12th,"  Is 
almost  the  laBt  entry  in  bis  diary.  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Gatty,  another  old  Carthusian,  reminds  me  that  my 
father,  as  be  himself  did,  iicted  as  steward  on  this  occasion.* 

A  day  or  two  before  his  death  1  went  out  driving  in  the  twilight 
with  my  father.  We  met  Mr.  Carlyle  walking  along  the  path  by 
the  Serpentine,  and  my  father  began  to  wave  to  him — "a  great 
sbowerof  salutations,"  Carlyle  said  in  after  days,  speaking  of  that 


*  The  jtar  before,  the  muthor  of  "The  Newcomes"  hud  also  din«d  it 
Cb>rt«r}ioUBe,  and  PrafefiBor  Jebb,  who  wu  present,  wriW*  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  mine,  mmj  :re*ra  afterwards : — 

"After  the  Charterhouge  dinner  I  went  with  another  jouDg  CambridKe 
man  to  Evani's,  in  Corent  Garden.  Freaentlj  joiir  father  came  in.  He 
recognised  us  as  hsTJng  been  at  the  dinner,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  where 
we  were.  I  remember  feelingverrshrat  Sr9t,and  also  that  the  feeling  wore 
off  as  he  Miked.  I  noticed  that  he  spoke  warmly  of  Longfellow,  apropos  of 
«  reference  made  by  one  of  us  to  those  lines  from  'Hyperion,'  'Many  a 
year  is  in  its  grave.'  Before  we  sepinited  he  asked  us  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day  at  Palace  Green." 

I  can  also  leiiall  mj  father's  interest  in  the  youni;  man,  the  Senior  Classic 
that  year  at  Cambridge,  who  had  once  been  Captain  of  Charterbouse  School 
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last  meeting,  with  the  straDge  echo  of  tenderness  in  his  grave 
tones  that  those  who  loved  him  can  remember. 

It  was  on  the  I7th  of  December  1868  that  this  last  letter 
abont  his  work  was  written  : — 

«<Palaoi  ORm. 

**  Dkar  Smith, — I  was  jast  going  to  be  taken  prisoner  bj 
Panl  Jones  when  I  bad  to  come  to  bed.  If  I  conld  get  a  month's 
ease  I  could  finish  the  eight  numbers  handsomely  with  the  mar- 
riage of  Denis  and  Agnes,  after  the  capture  of  Tonlon  by  the 
English.  *  The  Course  of  True  Love '  I  thought  of  as  a  pretty 
name.  .  .  . 

"  Yesterday  burglars  entered  our  house  and  robbed  my  poor 
mother  and  girls  of  watches,  trinkets,  diamonds— -all  my  little 
presents,  lockets,  bracelets,  to  poor  Annie  since  she  was  fifteen." 

He  had  no  real  illness,  but  he  fiagged  all  that  last  week  and 
was  more  at  home  than  usual.  An  old  friend  who  came  to  see 
us  told  me  that  my  father  took  him  upstairs  to  his  room  to  show 
him  some  book,  and  he  noticed  that  he  was  quite  tired  and  ont 
of  breath  with  the  one  fiight  of  stairs. 

He  had  so  often  been  ill  and  rallied,  that  my  sister  and  I  clnng 
to  this  hope ;  but  our  grandmother  was  more  anxious  than  we 
were. 

He  was  ill  one  morning  and  he  sent  for  me  to  give  me  some 
directions,  and  to  tell  me  to  write  some  notes.  He  had  the 
Timet  upon  his  bed.  This  was  two  days  before  Christmas.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1863. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  go ;  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  had 
said  so. 

Even  when  he  was  comparatively  well  and  strong,  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  mother :  '*  Providence  which  poor  M.  impugns,  is  very 
tolerably  kind  to  me.  M.  didn't  seem  to  be  aware  that  she  had  nsed 
such  rebellious  expressions  when  I  took  her  to  task.  I  asked  her 
why  the  natural  laws  were  to  be  interrupted  in  my  particular  case? 
Did  Heaven  send  the  little  boys  ont  of  the  shop  to  knock  you 
down  and  give  you  a  hundred  days  of  pain,  and  years  of  lameness? 
Was  it  specially  concerned  in  punishing,  chastising,  trying,  bless- 
ing, smashing,  saving,  those  Jews  who  were  under  the  Tower  of 
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Siloam  when  it  feli!  A  brick  may  have  knocked  ti  jnst  n 
brains  out,  and  a  benm  fallen  bo  as  to  protect  a  scoundrel  who 
h^pened  to  be  standing  nnder.  The  bricks  and  beams  fell  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  regulate  bricks  in  tumbling.  So  with 
oar  diseaaea — wc  die  because  we  are  born  ;  wc  decay  because  we 
grow.     I  have  a  right  to  say,  '  O  Father,  give  ine  submission  to 


bear  cheerfully  (if  po; 
can't  request  any  spec! 
processes,  or  sec  any 
illnessea  or  welhieBses. 
who  are  for  ever  draj;, 
tion  with  their  private 
death,  here,  hereafter, 
me  op  and  sets  nic  di 
grow.  Yonder  on  my  table 
'Earthen  Vessel' — Brother, 


intly  my  sufferings  ;'  but  I 
r  behalf  from  the  ordinary 
in!niu»  Buporintending  mv 

i  presumptuous  ' 
Divinity  into  a  partlcipa 
health,  disease,  birth,  life, 
:ct  and  creature.  He  lifts 
so  He  orders  my  beard  to 
1  the  next  room  is  a  naraber  of  the 
incs  writes  of  Brother  Brown  how 


precioQsly  he  has  been  dealt  with:  Brown  has  been  blessed  by 
an  illness;  he  has  had  the  blessing  of  getting  better;  he  has 
relapsed,  and  finally  has  the  blessing  of  being  called  out  of  the 
world  altogether.  I  don't  differ  with  Brown  essentially — only 
in  the  compliments,  as  it  were,  which  he  thinks  it  is  proper  to 
be  for  ever  paying.  I  am  well:  Amen.  lamilhAmeo.  Idie: 
Amen  always.  I  can't  say  that  having  a  tooth  out  is  a  blessing — 
ia  a  punishment  for  my  sins.     I  say  it's  having  a  tooth  out." 

Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  I  mast  tell  you  the  truth,  as  I  believe  it 
in  opposition  to  what  I  consider  to  be  erroneous;  and  when  I 
was  going  to  die,  as  I  thought  I  was  one  night,  I  was  as  easy  in 
mind,  and  as  trustful  of  God  and  as  confident  in  His  wisdom 
and  mercy,  as  St.  Augustin,  or  St.  Teresa,  or  Lady  Huntingdon, 
or  the  Key.  G^sar  Malan— I  mean  any  Churchman  high  or  low, 
and  so  no  more  about  it." 

And  again :  "As  yoa  and  I  send  for  oar  children,  meaning 
them  only  love  and  kindness,  how  mach  more  Pater  Jf^otter" — 
thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America. 

W.  M.  Thackxrat  to  Mas.  Pbocibr. 

"  EDiHaUBOB,  Novembtr.  28,  1806. 

*< ,  .  .  I  only  saw  tbroagh  an  old  nnmber  of  the  IHuatraied 
Loadon  Newt  what  had  happened  in  yonr  house,  and  this  very 
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afternoon  as  I  came  through  the  snow  from  Glasgow  was  thinking 
shall  I  write  now  or  later  ? — later  I  had  determined  it  should  be, 
bat  joar  little  note  seems  to  say  otherwise,  and  under  the  two 
or  three  lines  about  Mrs.  Reach  I  read :  Why  as  a  friend  do  you 
show  no  mark  of  sympathy  at  a  time  when  friendship  ought  to 
give  it  f — I  don't  know.  I  am  not  sorry  for  most  people,  certainly 
not  for  those  old  and  in  pain,  for  whom  sleep  must  be  a  consoler 
after  the  fitful  fever.  I  thought  when  I  read  the  news,  how  very 
lately  I  had  tried  to  give  courage  to  ray  own  mother, who  lacked 
it,  with  an  account  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  wonderful  endurance  and 
self-abnegation.  It  was  so  kind  of  her  to  be  courageous  at  that 
time,  and  spare  grief  to  you  all.  I  remember  whom  you  told 
me,  of  all  others  she  had  lost,  she  wanted  to  see.  Have  these 
two  met  in  yonder  vast  next  world  ?  When  we  talked  about  it 
last,  I  said  i  thought  it  seemed  lonely  there.  Thinking  of  it  is 
thinking  of  God  inscrutable,  immeasurable,  endless,  beginning- 
less,  supreme,  awfully  solitary.  Little  children  step  off  this  earth 
into  the  infinite  and  we  tear  our  hearts  out  over  their  sweet  cold 
hands  and  smiling  faces,  that  drop  indifferent  when  you  cease 
holding  them,  and  smile  as  the  lid  is  closing  over  them.  I  don't 
think  we  deplore  the  old  who  have  had  enough  of  living  and 
striving  and  have  buried  so  many  others,  and  must  be  weary  of 
living — it  seems  time  for  them  to  go — for  where's  the  pleasure 
of  staying  when  the  feast  is  over,  and  the  flowers  withered,  and 
the  guests  gone  f  Isn't  it  better  to  blow  the  light  out  than  sit 
on  among  the  broken  meats  and  collapsed  jellies  and  vapid  heel- 
taps ?  I  go — to  what  I  don't  know — but  to  God's  next  world, 
which  is  His  and  He  made  it.  One  paces  up  and  down  the 
shore  yet  awhile — and  looks  towards  the  unknown  ocean,  and 
thinks  of  the  traveller  whose  boat  sailed  yesterday.  Those  we 
love  can  but  walk  down  to  the  pier  with  us — the  voyage  we 
must  make  alone.  Except  for  the  young  or  very  happy,  I  can't 
say  I  am  sorry  for  any  one  who  dies." 

Whenever  my  father  wrote  of  death  it  was  with  peaceful 
encouragement  and  good-will,  and  now  with  his  own  words  it 
seems  fitting  to  end  these  notes  of  his  dear  life. 


A.LR. 


"DENIS    DUVAL." 

ER  tho  back  of  tlio  arin-chair  in  wbioli  T  sit,  I  r 
how  tliere   used    to    liaiig  a  little,  slim,  powc 
dear  old  Dr.  C.  wore.     Ills  son  inherited  th 
as  passed  away.     As  I  lean  back  in  the  comfo 
mmindfal  that  the  generation  to  which  I  belong 
called)  I  hold  on  to  the  past  which  was  pres* 
ad  J  companion.     Burke  has  sat  in  the  chair,  an 
iving  heard  the  owner  talk  of  Gfirrick,  whora 
9n  sons  took  honourable  part  in  the  great  Eui 
wars  at  the  commencement  of  the  century; 
has  sat  with  moist  eyes,  and  heart  thankful  to 
reading  the  affectionate  letters  from  the  brave  ; 
)ld  of  Bhurtpore  and  Delhi,  of  Bei*gen-op-2k>om  < 
Good  readers,  if  you  will  listen  to  a  story  of  c 
)]ate  one  which  must  have  come  to  pass  when  thi 

BW. 

ten  the  old  chair  was  some  five -and -forty  yeai 
it  is  to-day,  some  of  the  people  were  yet  alive 
res  and  characters  we  shall  try  to  depict.  The 
lages  whom  our  story  exhibits  lived  in  comforl 
in  a  little  old  town  of  Fairport,  in  Hampshire,  v 
id  after  the  great  European  war,  the  society  w 


-ve 
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took  out  the  good  ladies  to  tea  on  rainy  evenings.  Dinner  was 
at  three  or  foar  o'clock ;  home-made  wines,  by  some  young  paK 
ates  thought  delicious,  were  not  uncommonly  served  at  dessert ; 
at  six  appeared  tea,  and  then  came  cards,  quadrille,  and  whist 
nntil  eleven,  when  a  neat  little  supper  terminated  the  evening's 
mild  amusement.  Betty  and  Mary  arrived  with  the  shawls, 
clogs,  and  lantern ;  and  the  good  ladies  went  to  rest,  to  rise  the 
next  morning  for  just  such  another  day's  gossip,  business,  and 
pleasure.  There  were  scarcely  any  men  in  the  Fairport  society. 
There  were  many  widows  and  elderly  spinsters,  daughters  of 
deceased  Commodores  and  Captains.  It  was  not  certainly  an 
intellectual  society,  very  few  books  were  read:  indeed,  books 
were  not  considered  fit  furniture  for  ladies'  bedrooms.  I  don't 
know  how  many  families  would  club  together  to  take  in  the 
Portsmouth  paper.  There  was  plenty  of  beautiful  old  china 
which  the  dear  old  ladies  delicately  washed  and  polished  after 
tea.  I  can  see  one  of  them  now  with  one  of  the  kindest  and 
sweetest  faces  in  the  world,  which  beams  and  nods  from  the 
parlour  window  as  the  London  coach  pulls  up  at  the  garden 
gate,  with  a  little  boy  from  school  on  the  first  delightful  day 
of  the  Midsummer  holiday. 

Our  cottage  was  called  Rose  Cottage ;  I  wonder  do  the  roses 
still  clamber  round  the  porch.  It  was  quite  a  modest  little  cot- 
tage, but  next  door  was  Laurel  House,  the  residence  of  Madame 
Admiral  Duval.  A  comfortable  brick-built  mansion,  with  bow- 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  cedars  and  evergreens 
on  the  lawn.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  times  have  their 
shadows  been  cast  upon  the  grass  since  their  mistress  and  mas- 
ter beheld  their  dark  verdure. 

I  place  the  mistress  first,  just  as  Madame  Duval  was  the  first 
in  rank  of  the  good  couple.  If  she  were  to  appear  and  walk 
down  Fairport  High  Street  now,  how  the  children  would  won- 
der 1  Madame  Duval  used  always  to  wear  a  dress  of  grey  figured- 
silk,  with  sleeves  ruffled  at  the  ^Ibow,  and  mittens  of  black  lace ; 
she  walked  on  the  prettiest  little  velvet  high-heeled  shoes,  bear- 
ing a  tortoise-shell  cane  before  her,  which  she  held  daintily  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger.  She  carried  a  snuff-box  and  a  tooth- 
pick, and  used  both  with  a  perfect  grace.  What  would  you  say 
nowadays  to  a  duchess  with  a  tooth-pick  case  and  a  snuff-box. 
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Madame  Daval's  had  been  given  by  Count  de  Gras  to  her  hns- 
band,  Ldeatenant  Dava],  who  acted  as  the  Count's  interpreter  on 
board  the  -• — ,  of  which  M.  Duval  was  lieutenant.  After  Rod- 
ney's famous  victory  forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  Madame's  hair  was  as  white  as  snow ;  but  in  her  picture, 
as  I  have  seen  it,  in  a  dress  of  white  muslin  sprigged  with  gold, 
the  locks  were  as  black  as  jay's  wings.  It  used  to  hang  in  her 
dining-room  between  the  portraits  of  her  son,  who  died  early, 
and  of  her  husband  in  his  uniform  of  blue  and  white,  with  a 
ruffled  hand  in  his  waistcoat,  and  a  smile  on  bis  broad  kind 
face.*  Madame  Duval  appeared  very  seldom,  and  at  Fairport 
evening  parties,  you  see,  there  were  differences — many  quarrels 
and  feuds  among  the  dear  old  people  at  Fairport.  Questions  of 
social  precedence  were  debated  with  much  acrimony,  and  some- 
times with  actual  violence.  I  remember  a  dreadful  to-do,  for 
instance,  one  day,  when  my  grand-aunt  Tomlinson,  a  doctor  of 
divinity's  lady,  said  she  would  never  consent  to  leave  a  room 
after  Mrs.  Sawyer,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  medical  man.  The 
two,  I  fear,  had  a  scuffle  in  the  hall  on  their  way  to  the  tea- 
room. Ah,  dear  grand-aunt  Tomlinson,  the  question  between 
you  and  Mrs.  S.  is  buried  under  the  grass  now,  and  the  impartial 
daisies  cover  you  both  I 

*  My  father  once  made  a  rough  sketch  of  these  two  paintings,  whldi  he 
sent  to  Mr.  FitzGerald,  and  which  we  give  on  opposite  page. 
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Mr.  Horace  MiLi 

Qeobob  Mil  Li k  I 

Captain  Toucuil 

Olabehcb  KlCKI 

John  Howbll,  M.'t  BnOer  and  eonfidential  Servani. 

Chaklbs  Paqb.  Foot-boy. 

BuLKBLBr,  Lady  KicMOmry't  Servant. 

Mr.  BOSNINOTON. 

CoaehnaniCainian  ;  a  Btuieoat  Bay,  another  Boy  { Mrt.  Prior'l  Smt^ 


Ladj  KlCKLBBDBY,  Molher-in-lau!  to  MiUUen. 

Mrs.  BONMIKOTON,  MiUiken'i  MoUur  {married  agaia). 

Mre.  Pkiob. 

Uisa  FbIOB,  her  Daughter,  Qovernai  t'l  MiUiken'i  Children, 

Arabella  Mtlliken,  a  Child. 

HAKT  BABLOW,  Srhoalroom  Maid. 

A.  yrovR-up  Oirl  and  Child  of  Mrt.  Prior';  Lady  K.'t  Maid,  Cook. 
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ACT   I 

Scene, — Milliken's  Villa  at  Richmond;  two  drawing-rooms 
opening  into  one  another.  The  late  Mrs.  Milliken*s  por- 
trait over  the  nKinttljtiece  ;  book-ca^es,  ivriting-tnhles,  piano, 
newspapers,  a  handsomely  fumisJieil  saloon,  Th^  back  room 
opens,  with  very  large  mindows,  on  the  la^v^n  and  jyleasnre- 
ground  ;  gate,  and  wall — over  which  tfie  heads  of  a  cab  and 
a  carriage  are  seen,  as  persons  arrive.  Fruit,  and  a  ladder 
on  the  walls.  A  door  to  the  dining-room,  another  to  the 
sleeping  apartments,  <kc. 

JOHN.  Everybody  out ;  governor  in  the  City  ;  governess  (lieigh- 
ho  !)  walking  in  the  Park  with  the  children  ;  Ladyship  gone  out 
in  the  carriage.  Let's  sit  down  and  have  a  look  at  the  papers. 
Buttons  !  fetch  the  Moiming  Post  out  of  Lady  Kicklebury's  room. 
Where's  the  Daily  News,  sir  ? 

Page,  Think  it's  in  Milliken's  room. 

John.  Milliken !  you  8cx)imdrel !  What  do  you  mean  by 
Milliken  ?  Speak  of  your  employer  as  your  governor  if  you  like ; 
but  not  as  simple  Milliken.  Confound  your  impudence  !  you'll  be 
calling  me  Howell  next. 

Page.  Well !  I  didn't  know.      You  call  him  Milliken. 

John.  Because  I  know  him,  because  I'm  intimate  with  him, 
because  there's  not  a  secret  he  has  but  I  may  have  it  for  the  asking ; 
because  the  letters  addressed  to  Horace  Milliken,  Esquire,  might  as 
well  be  addressed  John  Howell,  Esquire,  for  I  read  'em,  I  put  'em 
away  and  docket  'em,  and  rememl)er  'em.  I  know  his  affairs  better 
than  be  docs  :  his  income  to  a  shilling,  pay  his  tradesmen,  wear  his 
coats,  if  I  like.     /  may  call  Mr.  Milliken  what  I  plea.se  ;  but  not 


uif   III    nir    J  n/n\s .       1  say,    the   ncwspaiJcr   lias 
►tiil(»s(.pli\ ,  {"or  wit,  iKn'cUy,  !.'<)<><1  snisc  too.      An 
I'itcs  rlic  Ic.Hliii'i  artic]*'  is  iioImmIv,  aiiil    the   clia)* 
jloii^c  of  ( 't>iiiiiioiis    is   a    lici'o.      l.onl.  TiOi'il,  ho 
l)ii,Lr'4»'il  !       l'oj)"lar   rcpi'cscnlatioii  !      What    /.v    }>•) 
on  i     Daiiiiiiy,  it's  a  laive.      Hallo  !   this  #rticle  i 
ber  a  passage  in  Montesquieu  uncommonly  like  it. 
\Goes  and  gets  the  hook.     As  he  is  standing  u^ 
get  it,  and  sitting  dotvn  to  read  it,  Miss 
the  children  have  come  in  at  the  garden, 
pass  across  stage. 

Miss  Prior  enters  by  open  tnndow,  bringing  Jh 

into  the  room. 

BN.  It  is  like  it.    {He  slaps  the  book,  and  seeing 
iters,  then  jumps  up  from  sofa,  saying  very  resjc 
ur  pardon,  miss. 

83  Prior  {sarcastically).  Do  I  disturb  you,  Howi 
HN.  Disturb !  I  have  no  right  to  say — a  servt 
0  be  disturbed,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  foi 
:  at  a  volume  in  the  libery,  miss,  just  in  reference 
harticle — that*s  all,  miss. 

ss  P.  You  are  very  fortunate  in  finding  anything 
the  paper,  I'm  sure. 

HN.   Perhaps,  miss,  you  are  not  accustomed  to  p 
I,  and  ignorant  of — ah — I  beg  your  pardon :  a 
has  no  right  to  sT3eak. 
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ful  how  he  picked  up  French  whilst  we  were  abroad  !  "  Esprit  des 
Lois  ! "  what  is  it  1  it  must  be  dreadfully  stupid.  And  as  for 
reading  "  Helvetius "  (who,  I  suppose,  was  a  Roman  general),  I 

really   can't    understand   how Dear,   dear !    what    airs    these 

persons  give  themselves  !  What  will  come  next?  A  footman — I 
beg  Mr.  Howell's  pardon — a  butler  and  confidential  valet  lolls  on 
the  drawing-room  sofa,  and  reads  Montesquieu  !  Impudence  !  And 
add  to  this,  be  follows  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  with 
eyes  that  are  quite  horrid.  What  can  the  creature  mean?  But 
I  forgot — I  am  only  a  goveniess.  A  governess  is  not  a  lady — a 
governess  is  but  a  servant — a  governess  is  to  work  and  walk  all 
day  with  the  children,  dine  in  the  schoolroom,  and  come  to  the 
drawing-room  to  play  the  man  of  the  house  to  sleep.  A  governess 
is  a  domestic,  only  her  place  is  not  the  servants'  hall,  and  she  is 
paid  not  quite  so  well  as  the  butler  who  serves  her  her  glass  of 
wine.  Odious  !  George  !  Arabella  !  there  are  those  little  wretches 
quarrelling  again !  [Exit. 

Children  are  heard  calling  out,  and  seen  quarrelling 

in  garden. 

John  {re-entering).  See  where  she  moves !  grace  is  in  all  her 
steps.  'Eaven  in  her  high — no — a-heaven  in  her  heye,  in  every 
gesture  dignity  and  love — ah,  I  wish  I  could  say  it !  I  wish  you 
iJaay  prociu-e  it,  poor  fool !  She  passes  by  me —  she  tr-r-amples  on 
me.  Here's  the  chair  she  sets  in.  (Kisses  it.)  Here's  the  piano 
she  plays  on.  Pretty  keys,  them  fingers  out-hivories  you  !  When 
she  plays  on  it,  I  stand  and  listen  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
my  heart  thr-obs  in  time !  Fool,  fool,  fool !  why  did  you  look  on 
her,  John  Howell  ?  why  did  you  beat  for  her,  busy  heart  ?  You 
were  tranquil  till  you  knew  her !  I  thought  I  could  have  been 
a-happy  with  Mary  till  then.  That  girl's  affection  soothed  me. 
Her  conversation  didn't  amuse  me  much,  her  ideers  ain't  exactly 
elevated,  but  they  are  just  and  proper.  Her  attentions  pleased  nie. 
She  ever  kep'  the  best  cup  of  tea  for  me.  She  crisped  my  buttered 
toast,  or  mixed  my  quiet  tumbler  for  me,  as  I  sat  of  hevenings  and 
read  my  newspaper  in  the  kitching.  She  re8j>ccted  the  sanctaty  of 
my  pantry.  When  I  was  a-studying  there,  she  never  interrupted 
me.  She  darned  my  stockings  for  me,  she  starched  and  folded 
my  chokers,  and  she  sowed  on  the  habsent  buttons  of  which 
time  and  chance  had  bereft  my  linning.  She  has  a  good  heart, 
Mary  has.  I  know  she'd  get  up  and  black  the  boots  for  me  of 
the  coldest  winter  mornings.  She  did  when  we  was  in  humbler 
life,  she  did. 


You  have  a  goo-l  lieiirt,  Mary ! 

MabT.  H!ivo  I,  Utar  Jolm7     {Sadly.) 

JoHM.  Yea,  chilli — yes.    I  think  a.  tetter  never  beat  in  woman's 
bosom.    You're  guoil  to  everybody ^good  to  j'our  parenta  whom  you 
send  half  your  \v:ii,'is  to  ;  good  to  your  employers  whom  you  n 
robbed  of  a  hiJipoiiiiy. 

MabY  {■whimj-^rinji 
you  were  iu  boil  with  t'l; 

John.  Port,  out  |io 
ab'or.     Port  ia  iVoiii  Up 

Mabv  {ttitl  cri/inij) 
John. 

John.  Aud  yuu,  p 
want,  yoii  litili'  tnHij[>,  ii.,,  ... 
head,  head,  heiid  !  You  can't  leuru.  You  never  can  learn.  Your 
ideers  ain't  no  good.  You  never  con  hiiiterchaiige  'em  with  mine. 
Converaation  between  us  is  impossible.  It's  not  your  fault.  Some 
people  are  bom  clever ;  some  are  bom  tall — I  ain't  tall. 

Mary.  Ho  !  you're  big  enougJi  for  me,  John. 

\Offert  to  lake  kia  hand. 

John.  Let  go  my  'and — my  a-hand,  Mary  !  I  say,  some  people 
are  bom  with  braiua,  aud  some  witli  big  figures.  Look  at  that 
great  ass,  Bulkeley,  Lady  K.'s  man — the  besotted,  stupid  beast! 
He's  aa  big  as  a  life-gunrdBuian,  but  he  aiu't  no  more  education  nor 
ideers  than  the  ox  he  feeds  on. 

Uaey.  Law,  John,  wliatever  do  you  mean  7 

John.  3'm !  you  know  not,  little  one !  you  never  can  know. 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  pangs  of  imprisoned  geniual  have  you  ever 
felt  what  'tis  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Mary.  Not  in  a  free  country,  I  should  hope,  John  Howell — 
no  such  a  thing.  A  place  is  a  place,  and  I  know  mine,  and  am 
content  with  the  spear  of  life  in  which  it  pleaaes  Heaven  to  place 
me,  John  r  and  I  wish  yju  wen',  and  remembered  what  we  learned 
from  our  parson  when  we  went  to  school  together  in  dear  old 
Pigeoocot,  John^when  you  used  to  help  little  Mary  with  her 
lessons,  John,  and  fought  Bob  Brown,  the  big  butcher's  boy,  because 
he  was  rude  to  me,  John,  and  he  gave  you  that  black  hi. 

John,  Say  eye,  Mary,  not  heye  {gently). 

Mart.  Eye  ;  and  I  tliought  you  never  looked  better  in  all  your 
life  than  you  did  then :  anci  we  both  took  service  at  Squire  MiUi- 
kea'a — me  aa  dairy-girl,  and  you  oa  knife-boy :  and  good  masters 
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have  they  been  to  us  from  our  youth  hup :  both  old  Squire  Milliken 
and  Mr.  Horace  as  is  master  now,  and  poor  Mrs.  as  is  dea^l,  though 
she  had  her  tantrums — and  I  thought  we  should  save  up  and  take 
the  "  Milliken  Arms  " — and  now  we  have  saved  up — and  now,  now, 
now — oh,  you  are  a  stone,  a  stone,  a  stone !  and  I  wish  you  were 
hung  round  my  neck,  and  I  were  put  down  the  well !  There's  the 
hupstairs  bell. 

[She  8tart8y  changing  her  manner  cm  she  hears 
the  bell,  and  exit. 

John  (looking  after  her).  It's  all  true.  Qospel-true.  We 
were  children  in  the  same  village — sat  on  the  same  form  at  school. 
And  it  was  for  her  sake  that  Bob  Brown  the  butcher's  boy  whopped 
me.  A  black  eye  !  I'm  not  handsome.  But  if  I  were  ugly,  ugly 
as  the  Saracen's  'Ead,  ugly  as  that  beast  Bulkeley,  I  know  it  would 
be  all  the  same  to  Mary.  She  has  never  forgot  the  boy  she  loved, 
that  brought  birds'-nests  for  her,  and  spent  his  halfpenny  on  cherries, 
and  bought  a  fairing  with  his  first  half-crown — a  brooch  it  was,  I 
remember,  of  two  billing  doves  a-hopping  on  one  twig,  and  brought 
it  home  for  little  yellow-haired,  bine-eyed,  red-cheeked  Mary.  Lord, 
Lord !  I  don't  like  to  think  how  I've  kissed  'em,  the  pretty  cheeks ! 
they've  got  quite  pale  now  with  crying — and  she  has  never  once 
reproached  me,  not  once,  the  trump,  the  little  tr-rump ! 

Is  it  my  fault  (stamping)  that  Fate  has  separated  us]  Why 
did  my  young  master  take  me  up  to  Oxford,  and  give  me  the  run 
of  his  libery  and  the  society  of  the  best  scouts  in  the  University  ] 
Why  did  he  take  me  abroad  ?  Why  have  I  been  to  Italy,  France, 
Jummany  with  him — their  manners  noted  and  their  realms  sur- 
veyed, by  Jingo  !  I've  improved  myself,  and  Mary  has  remained 
as  you  was.  I  try  a  conversation,  and  she  can't  respond.  She's 
never  got  a  word  of  poetry  beyond  Watts'  Ims,  and  if  I  talk  of 
Bynm  or  Moore  to  her,  I'm  blest  if  she  knows  anything  more  about 
'em  than  the  cook,  who  is  as  h ignorant  as  a  pig,  or  that  beast 
Bulkeley,  Lady  Kick's  footman.  Above  all,  why,  why  did  I  see 
the  woman  upon  whom  my  wretched  heart  is  fixed  for  ever,  and 
who  carries  away  my  soul  with  her — prostrate,  I  say,  prostrate, 
through  the  mud  at  the  skirts  of  her  gownd  !  Enslaver !  why  did 
I  ever  come  near  you  ]  0  enchantress  Kelipso  !  how  you  have  got 
hold  of  me !  It  was  Fate,  Fate,  Fate.  When  Mrs.  Milliken  fell 
ill  of  scarlet  fever  at  Naples,  Milliken  was  away  at  Petersborough, 
Rooshia,  looking  after  his  property.  Her  foring  woman  fled.  Me 
and  the  governess  remained  and  nursed  her  and  the  children.  We 
nursed  the  little  ones  out  of  the  fever.  We  buried  their  mother. 
We  brought  the  children  home  over  Halp  and  Happenine.  I 
nursed  'em  all  three,  I  tendetl  'em  all  three,  the  orphans,  and  the 


lorely  gii-gu -governess.  At  Rume  wbcre  ahe  took  01,  I  'A'aitcd  on 
her;  as  we  went  to  Florence,  liad  we  been  attacked  by  twenty 
thousand  bri^'ai^il.H,  i\m  Uttle  arm  bad  courage  for  theu  all !  And 
if  I  lc)vc<l  tbee,  Julia,  was  I  wrong!  and  if  t  busked  io  thy  beauty 
day  and  uiglit,  Juliu,  iim  I  not  a  man  1  and  if,  before  tbie  Peri,  this 
enehantress,  this  giLZelle,  I  foi^t  i>oor  little  Uury  Barlow,  how 
eould  I  help  it  i     i  nay,  how  the  doose  could  I  help  itl 


Enter  Lady  Kic 


EL^Y  following  untk 


Q[ovcrncg8  eome  homel 

V  alter fil  tone). 

ela  to  my  sitting-rt 

li  along,  old  daddylonglegs 


Lady  E.  Are  the  <! 

John.  Yea,  my  Lad, 

Lady  K.   Bulkeley, 

John.  Gi't  up,  old 
{atide  to  Sj//Mf<f). 

La»y  K.  Din'rf  any  r, ar,r.  .J4lay,  Howell? 

John,  Captain  Touchit,  my  Lady. 

Lady  K.  He's  always  dining  here, 

John.  My  master's  oldest  friend. 

Lady  K.  Don't  tell  me.  He  comes  from  his  Club.  He  smells 
of  smoke ;  he  la  a  low  vulgar  person.  Send  Piuliom  up  to  me  when 
you  go  downstairs.  [£xil  Lady  K. 

John.  I  know.  Send  Pinhom  to  me,  means.  Send  my  bonny 
brown  hair,  and  send  my  beautiful  complexion,  and  send  my  figure 
— and,  0  Lord  !  0  Lord  !  what  an  old  tigress  that  is  !  What  an 
old  Hector !  How  she  do  twist  Milliken  round  her  thumb !  He's 
bom  to  be  bullied  by  women:  and  I  remember  him  henpecked^ 
let's  see,  ever  sinee — ever  since  the  time  of  that  little  glovereas  at 
Woodstock,  whose  plcter  poor  Mrs.  M.  made  such  a  noise  about 
when  she  found  it  in  tlie  lumber-room.  Heh  !  her  picture  will  be 
going  into  the  lumber-room  some  day.  JI.  must  marry  to  get  rid 
of  Ilia  mother-in-law  and  mother  over  him ;  no  man  can  stand  it, 
not  M.  liimself,  who's  a  Job  of  a  man.     Isn't  he  X  look  at  him  ! 

[As  he  has  been  speaking,  the  bell  ha»  ruTU},  the  Page 
hat  run  to  the  garden-door,  and  Milliken  enter* 
through  the  garden,  laden  with  a  hamper,  bandiox, 
and  cricket-l/at. 

UiLUKEN.  Why  was  the  carriage  not  sent  for  me,  Howellt 
There  wan  no  cab  at  the  station,  and  I  have  had  to  toil  all  the  way 
up  the  hill  with  these  confounded  parcels  of  my  Lady's. 

John.  I  suppose  the  shower  took  off  all  the  cal^,  sir.  When  did 
a  man  ever  git  a  cab  in  a  shower? — ^or  a  policeman  at  a  pinch — or  a, 
friend  wheu  you  wanted  him — or  anything  at  the  right  time,  sir? 
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MnjJKEK.  But,  sir,  why  didn't  the  carriage  come,  I  say  ? 

John.   You  know. 

MiLUKEN.  How  do  you  mean  I  know?  confound  your  im- 
pudence ! 

John.  Lady  Kicklebury  took  it — your  mother-in-law  took  it — 
went  out  a-visiting — Ham  Common,  Petersham — Twick'nam — dooee 
knows  where.     She,  and  her  footman,  and  her  spanl  dog. 

MiLLiKEN.  Well,  sir,  suppose  her  Ladyship  did  take  the  car- 
riage ]  Hasn't  she  a  perfect  right  ?  And  if  the  ca,rriage  was  gone, 
I  want  to  know,  John,  why  the  devil  the  pony-chaise  wasn't  sent 
with  the  groom  ?  Am  I  to  bring  a  bonnet-box  and  a  hamper  of 
fish  in  my  own  hands,  I  should  like  to  know  1 

John.  Heh !     (Laughs.) 

MiLLiKEN.  Why  do  you  grin,  you  Cheshire  cat  ? 

John.  Your  mother-in-law  had  the  carriage ;  and  your  mother 
sent  for  the  pony-chaise.  Your  pa  wanted  to  go  and  see  the 
Wicar  of  Putney.  Mr.  Bonnington  don't  like  walking  when  he 
can  ride. 

MiLLiKEN.  And  why  shouldn't  Mr.  Bonnington  ride,  sir,  as 
long  as  there's  a  carriage  in  my  stable  1  Mr.  Bonnington  has  had 
the  gout,  sir !  Mr.  Bonnington  is  a  clergyman,  and  married  to  my 
mother.     He  has  evert/  title  to  my  respect. 

John.  '  And  to  your  pony-chaise — yes,  sir. 

MiLUKEN.  And  to  everything  he  likes  in  this  house,  sir. 

John.  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  sir  !  You'd  give  your  head 
off  your  shoulders,  that  you  would.  Is  the  fish  for  dinner  to-day  ] 
Bandbox  for  my  Lady,  I  suppose,  sir?  (Looks  in.)  Turban, 
feathers,  bugles,  marabouts,  spangles — doose  knows  what.  Yes, 
it's  for  her  Ladyship.  (To  Page.)  Charles,  take  this  bandbox  to 
her  Ladyship's  maid.  (To  his  master.)  What  sauce  would  you  like 
with  the  turbot?  Lobster  sauce  or  Hollandaise?  Hollandaise  is 
best — most  wholesome  f9r  you.  Anybody  besides  Captain  Toucliit 
coming  to  dinner  ? 

MiLLiKEN.  No  one  that  I  know  of. 

John.  Very  good.  Bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  brown  hock? 
He  likes  the  brown  hock,  Touchit  does.  [Exit  John. 

Enter  Children.     They  run  to  Miluken. 

Both.  How  d'you  do,  papa  ?     How  dp  you  do,  papa  ? 

Milliken.  Kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella.  Come  here, 
George What  ? 

George.  Don't  care  for  kissing — kissing's  for  gals.  Have  you 
brought  me  that  bat  from  London  ? 
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MuUKEif.  Yes.     Here'a  the  bat;  and  here's  the  ball  (takei 
one/rom  pocket) — and 

Okoroe.    Where's   tlic  wickets,    papa  1      O-o-o— wliere'a    the 
wicketal     {Howh.) 

MlLUKEM.   My  tlear  darling  boy !     I  left  them  at  the  otttce. 
What  a  Billy  pupa  I  was  to  forget  them  !     Parkius  forgot  them. 

Obobob.  Then  tuni  him  awiiy,  I  say  !     ~ 

[//e  sUtmpi. 


lerk  aiid  servnnt  of  your 
pasti     Ad  oU  i 
to  live  on  1 


[GHru  at  Aer. 
Arabella  ilarling,  here  is 

lioTi't  eare  for  atories  in 
G  raudmaniiiia 


MiLUHEN.  Wliat!  a 

iather  and  grandfatlier  f 

loves  us  all,  ami  has  uoti 

Ababella.  Oh,  you 

Obobgk.   I  uin't  a  na 

AjUBELLA.  Yon  are 

Oborgb.   He  !  he  !  h 

UiLLiKEN.    Himh,  d 

a  book  for  you.     Look— 

Arabella.   Is  it   a   alory, 
geBeral.     I  like  something  instructive  and 

BoDoington  and  grandpapa  aay 

Obokge.  He's  net  your  grandpapa. 
Arabella.   He  it  my  grandpapa. 

QboBOB.  Oh,  you  great  story  !     Look  !  look  !  there's  a  cab. 
[Runn  oat.      The  head  of  a  kamom  cab   is  seen  oxer  the 
gardtn-ffate.     Bell  ringi.     Page  cmnei.     Altercation 
between  Cabman  and  Captain  Touchit  appears  to  go 
on,  daring  vikich — 
MiLLiKEN.    Come  and  kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella.     He's 
hungry  for  kisses. 

Arabella.  Don't.  I  want  to  go  and  took  at  the  cab;  and 
to  tell  Captain  Toueliit  that  be  mustn't  use  naughty  words. 

\_Rvn*  Uneardt  garden.     Page  it  teen  carrying  a  carpet-bag. 

Enter  ToucHrr  thnmgk  the  open  window,  »moHng  a  cigar. 

TooCHiT.  How  d'ye  do,  Millikent  How  are  tallows,  hey,  my 
noble  merchant  t     I  have  brought  my  bag,  and  intend  to  sleep 

Oeorqe.  I  say,  godpapa 

Touchit.  Well,  godson ! 

Okobqb.  Give  us  a  cigar  ! 

TonCHIT.   Oh,  you  enfant  terrible  I 

MiLLiKEN    {wheezy).  Ah ^ ahem George  Touchit;    you 

wouldn't  mind — a — smoking  that  cigar  in  the  garden,  would  you  % 
Ah— ftb! 
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ToucHiT.  Hullo !  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  You  used  to  be 
a  most  inveterate  smoker,  Horace. 

MiLLiKEN.  The  fact  is — my  mother-in-law — Lady  Kicklebury 
— doesn't  like  it,  and  while  she's  with  us,  you  know 

ToucHiT.  Of  course,  of  course  (throws  away  cigar).  I  beg 
her  Ladyship's  pardon.  I  remember  when  you  were  courting  her 
daughter  she  used  not  to  mind  it. 

MiLLiKEN.  Don't — don't  allude  to  those  times. 

[He  looks  up  at  his  wife^s  picture. 

George.  My  mamma  was  a  Kicklebury.  The  Eickleburys 
are  the  oldest  family  in  all  the  world.  My  name  is  George  Kickle- 
bury Milliken,  of  Pi*;eoncot,  Hants ;  the  Grove,  Richmond,  Surrey  ; 
and  Portland  Place,  London,  Esquire — my  name  is. 

ToucHiT.  You  have  forgotten  Billiter  Street,  hemp  and  tallow 
merchant. 

George.  Oh,  bother !  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  shall  leave 
that  when  I'm  a  man  :  when  I'm  a  man  and  come  into  my  property. 

Milliken.  You  come  into  your  property  ? 

George.  I  shall,  you  know,  when  you're  dead,  papa.  I  shall 
have  this  house,  and  Pigeoncot;  and  the  house  in  town — no,  1 
don't  mind  about  the  house  in  town — and  I  shan't  let  Bella  live 
with  me — no,  I  won't. 

Bella.  No  ;  /  won't  live  with  you.     And  ril  have  Pigeoncot. 

George.  You  shan't  have  Pigeoncot.  Ill  have  it ;  and  the 
ponies  :  and  I  won't  let  you  ride  them — and  the  dogs,  and  you 
shan't  have  even  a  puppy  to  play  with — and  the  dairy — and  won't 
I  have  afl  much  cream  as  I  like — that's  all ! 

ToucHiT.  What  a  darling  boy  !  Your  children  are  brought  up 
beautifully,  Milliken.     It's  quite  delightful  to  see  them  together. 

George.  And  I  shall  sink  the  name  of  Milliken,  I  shall 

Milliken.  Sink  the  name  ?  why,  George  ? 

George.  Because  the  Millikens  are  nobodies  —  grandmamma 
says  they  are  nobodies.  The  Kickleburys  are  gentlemen,  and  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bella.  I  know  when  that  was.     One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
onety-one ! 

George.  Bother  when  they  came  over !  But  I  know  this,  when 
I  come  into  the  property  I  shall  sink  the  name  of  Milliken. 

Milliken.  So  you  are  ashamed  of  your  father's  name,  are  you, 
(Jeorge,  my  boy  ? 

George.  Ashamed !  No,  I  ain't  ashamed.  Only  Kicklebury 
is  sweller.     I  know  it  is.     Grandmamma  says  so. 

Bella.  My  grandmamma  does  not  say  so.  My  dear  grand- 
pnamma  says  that  family  pride  U  fiiuful,  and  all  belongs  to  thiQ 
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wicked  worU ;  and  tliat  in  ft  very  few  yeaiB  whut  uur  imiues  uro 
will  Dot  mattei*. 

Georoe.  Yi'ii,  slui  saj'B  so  becsiiae  her  father  kept  a  shop; 
tuid  so  did  pa.'.s  IHiIkt  keep  a  sort  of  shup — only  pn'a  &  gentle- 

ToncHiT.  l^arIill^'  child  !  How  I  wiah  I  were  married  !  If  I 
had  Buch  a  dear  boy  as  you,  George,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
give  himt 

Geokoe  {quite  I'Uaa  yon  give  him,  godpapal 

ToucHiT.   I  would  g  da  flogging  as  ever  hoy 

had,  my  darling.     I   nc  nonHcnee  out  of  him.     I 

would  send  hini  to  scho  Id  i>ray  that  he  might  be 

wel]  thrashed :  und  if  wl  ime  he  was  still  ashamed 

of  his  father,  I  would  pi  -e  to  a  chimuey-8weep — 

that's  what  I  would  do. 

Gboboe.  I'm  gliid  yoi  ;r,  that's  all. 

Bella.  Aiji!  I'm  glyil  you  re  iioi  my  father,  because  you  are  a 
wicked  man ! 

MiLLiKF.N.  Arabella! 

Bella.  Grandmamma  says  so.  He  is  a  worldly  man,  and  the 
world  is  wicked.  And  he  goes  to  the  play :  and  he  smokes,  and 
ha  says 

ToucHiT.   Bella,  what  do  I  say  I 

Bella.  Oh,  something  dreadful !  You  know  you  do  1  I  heard 
you  say  it  to  the  cabman. 

ToucHiT.  So  I  did,  so  I  did !  He  asked  me  fifteen  shillinga 
from  Piccadilly,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to — to  somebody  whose  name 
begins  with  a  D. 

Children'.   Here's  another  carriage  passing  ! 

Bella.   The  Lady  Rumble's  carriage. 

Geoege.  No,  it  ain't ;  it's  Captain  Boxer's  carriage. 

[Tliey  run  into  the  garden. 

TotrcHiT.  And  this  is  the  pass  to  which  you  have  brought 
yourself,  Horace  Miliiken !  Why,  in  your  wife's  time,  it  was 
better  than  this,  my  poor  fellow  ! 

MiLLiKEN.  Don't  speak  of  her  in  that  way,  George  Tonchit ! 

ToucHiT.  Wliat  have  I  said  1  I  am  only  regretting  her  loss 
for  your  sake.  She  tyrannised  over  you ;  turned  your  friends  out 
of  doors ;  took  your  name  out  of  your  Clubs ;  dragged  you  about 
from  party  to  party,  though  you  can  no  more  dance  tlian  a  bear, 
and  fiim  opera  to  opera,  though  you  don't  know  "  God  Save  the 
Queen"  from  "  Kule  Britannia."  You  don't,  sir;  you  know  you 
don't.  But  Arabella  was  better  than  her  mother,  who  baa  taken 
possession  of  you  since  your  widowhood. 
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MiLLiKEN.  My  dear  fellow!  no,  she  hasn't.  There's  my 
mother. 

ToucHiT.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there's  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  they 
quarrel  over  you  like  the  two  ladies  over  the  baby  before  King 
Solomon. 

MiLLiKEN.  Play  the  satirist,  my  good  friend  !  laugh  at  my 
weakness ! 

ToucHiT.  I  know  you  to  be  as  plucky  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped, 
Milliken,  when  a  man's  in  the  case.  I  know  you  and  I  stood  up  to 
each  other  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Westminster. 

MiLUKEN.  Thank  you  !  We  were  both  dragons  of  war ! 
tremendous  champions !  Perhaps  /  am  a  little  soft  as  regards 
women.  I  know  my  weakness  well  enou^^h  ;  but  in  my  case  what 
is  my  remedy  ?  Put  yourself  in  my  position.  Be  a  widower  with 
two  young  children.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  tiie  mother 
of  my  poor  wife  shoidd  come  and  superintend  my  family  ?  My  own 
mother  can't.  She  has  a  half-dozen  of  little  half  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  a  husband  of  her  own  to  attend  to.  I  daresay  Mr. 
Bonnington  and  my  mother  will  come  to  dinner  to-day. 

ToucHiT.  Of  course  they  will,  my  poor  old  Milliken ;  you  don't 
dare  to  dine  without  them. 

Milliken.  Don't  go  on  in  that  manner,  George  Touchit !  Why 
should  not  my  stepfather  and  my  mother  dine  with  me?  I  can 
afford  it.  I  am  a  domestic  man  and  like  to  see  my  relations  about 
me.     I  am  in  the  City  all  day. 

Touchit.  Luckily  for  you. 

Milliken.  And  my  pleasure  of  an  evening  is  to  sit  under  my 
own  vine  and  under  my  own  fig  tree  with  my  own  olive-branches 
round  about  me ;  to  sit  by  my  fire  with  my  children  at  my  knees  ; 
to  coze  over  a  snug  bottle  of  claret  after  dinner  with  a  friend  like 
you  to  share  it ;  to  see  the  yoimg  folks  at  the  breakfast- table  of  a 
morning,  and  to  kiss  them  and  so  off  to  business  with  a  cheerful 
heart.  This  was  my  scheme  in  marrying,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
prosper  my  plan.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  came  from  school  and 
college,  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Bonuington,  my  father-in-law,  with  his 
young  ones  clustering  round  about  him,  so  happy  to  be  with  him  1 
so  eager  to  wait  on  him !  all  down  on  their  little  knees  round  my 
mother  before  breakfast  or  jumping  up  on  his  after  dinner.  It  was 
who  should  reach  his  hat,  and  who  should  bring  his  coat,  and  who 
should  fetch  his  umbrella,  and  who  should  get  the  last  kiss. 

Touchit.  What?  didn't  he  kiss  you?  Oh,  the  hard-hearted 
old  ogre ! 

Milliken.  DonHy  Touchit !  Don't  laugh  at  Mr.  Bonnington  ! 
He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed.     Between  you  and  me, 
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u  my  half  brotticra  aiiJ  siBtera  inureased  ami  miiltiplipil  year  afbcr 
year,  I  used  to  I'eel  nitbcr  lonsly,  rather  bovled  out,  yuu  understand. 
But  I  MW  them  so  luippy  that  I  longed  to  have  a.  home  of  my  o' 

r  pniposed  Arabella  for  me  (for  she  and  Lady 

runieiisc  irienda  at  one  time),  I  was  glad  enough 

nd  h.tclielorhood,  and  to  settle  down  a»  a  uiarried 

r  acted  for  the  beat.     My  poor  wife's  character, 

marriage.     I  was  nut  as 

it.     George,  I  am  not  bo 

>  without  a  miHtreefs,  with 


When  my  r 
KicklebuiT  v 
to  give  up  Clulis  a 
inan.     My  mother 
my  mother  uaed   I 
happy  aa  I  hopwi  to  be ; 
comfortable  n 


worldly  and  ariKtoeratic, 
i  dou't  mind  a  rubber  of 
r  plays  a  g^e  at  whiet, 
k  woman  dragging  over  a 
iy  cannot  be  comfortable, 
lell.      Go  and  dress,  for 


two  mothers-in-law  reigui 
ttnother  what  you  call  se 
whist :  I  give  yim  my  hi< 
and  an  uncommonly  good 
child  to  her  side:  of  eon 
(&«  rings.)  Tliere's  U 
Heaven's  sake ! 

ToucHiT.  Why  dress  1     There  is  no  company  ! 

HiLLiEEN.  Why?  ah  !  her  Ladyship  likes  it,  you  see.  And  it 
costs  nothing  to  huniour  her.  Quick !  for  she  don't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting.  . 

ToucHiT.  Horace  MilUken  !  what  a  pity  it  is  the  law  declares 
a  widower  shall  not  marry  his  wife's  mother !  She  would  many 
you  else,- — she  would,  on  my  word. 

Enter  John. 

John.  I  have  took  the  Captain's  things  in  the  blue  room,  air. 
[Exeunt  i/entleaien,  John  arranges  tablet,  <fcc. 

Ha !  Mrs.  Prior  !  I  ain't  partial  to  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think  she's 
an  artful  old  dodger,  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think  there's  mystery  in  her 
unfathomable  pockets,  and  schemes  in  the  folds  of  her  umbrella. 
Biit-"but  she's  Julia's  mother,  and  for  the  beloved  one's  sake  I  am 
civil  to  her. 

Mrs.  Priob,  Thank  you,  Charles  (to  the  Page,  who  has  been 
teen  to  let  her  in  at  the  garden-gate),  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  ! 
Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Howell,  Is  my  daughter — are  the  darling 
children  well  T  Oh,  I  am  quite  tired  and  weary  !  Three  horrid 
omnibuses  were  fitll,  and  I  have  had  to  widk  the  whole  weary 
long  way.  Ah,  times  are  changctl  with  me,  Mr.  Howell !  Once 
when  I  was  young  and  strong,  I  had  my  husband's  carriage  to 
ride  in. 

John  (atide).  His  carriage !  his  coal-waggon  !  I  know  well 
enough  who  old  Prior  was.     A  merchant  1  yes,  a  pretty  merchant ! 
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kep'  a  lodging-house,  share  in  a  barge,  touting  for  orders,  and  at 
last  a  snug  little  place  in  the  Gaittte. 

Mb&  PaioE.  How  is  your  cough,  Mr.  Howell  1  I  hire  brought 
jou  some  lozenges  for  it  {taktt  numbtrlett  article*  from  herpocktl), 
and  if  you  would  take  them  of  a.  night  and  morning — oh,  indeed, 
you  would  get  better  !  The  lat«  Sir  Henry  Halford  recommended 
them  to  Mr.  Prior.  He  was  his  late  Majesty's  physician  and  outs. 
You  know  we  bare  seen  happier  times,  Mr.  Howell.  Oh,  I  am 
quite  tired  and  faint 

John.  Will  you  take  anything  before  the  schoolroom  tea, 
ma'am?  You  wiU  stop  to  tea,  I  hope,  with  Miss  Prior,  and  our 
young  folks  1 

Mrs.  Priob.  Thank  you  :  a  little  glass  of  wine  when  one  is  bo 
&int — a  little  crumb  of  biscuit  when  one  is  so  old  and  tired  1  I 
have  not  been  aocustomed  to  want,  you  know^  and  in  my  pow 

dear  Mr,  Prior's  time 

John.  Ill  fetch  some  wioc,  ma'am.  [Exit  to  the  dining-room. 
Mbs.  PkIOb.  Bless  the  man,  how  abrupt  he  is  in  his  manner  1 
He  quiU  shocks  a  poor  huly  who  has  been  used  to  better  days. 
What's  herel  Invitations — ho!  Bills  for  Laily  Eicklebury ! 
They  are  not  paid.  Where  is  Mr.  M.  going  to  dine,  I  wonder  I 
Captaiu  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Tomkinson, 
request  the  pleasure.  Request  the  pleasure !  Of  course  they  do. 
They  are  always  asking  Mr.  M.  to  dinner.  They  have  daughters 
to  marry,  and  Mr.  M.  is  a  widower  with  three  thousand  a  year, 
every  shilling  of  it.  I  must  tell  Lady  Kicklebury.  He  must 
never  go  to  these  places — never,  never — mustn't  be  allowed. 

[  While  talking,  she  open*  all  tht  letterr  on  the  table,  rum- 
foaget  the  port/idio  and  mriling-box,  looki  at  eardt 
an  mantelpiece,  work  in  wwk-baeket,  Iriu  tea-box,  and 
thoisi  the  greatett  activitt/  and  cttriotity. 

Be^nter  John,  bearing  a  tray  with  cakes,  a  decanter,  <£e. 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Howell !  Oh,  oh,  dear  me,  not  so 
much  as  that !  Half  a  gbss,  and  one  biscuit,  please.  What 
elegant  sherry !  (Stpt  a  little,  and  puts  doti-n  glau  on  tray.)  Do 
you  know,  I  remember  in  better  days,  Mr.  Howell,  when  my  poor 
dear  husband 

John.  Beg  your  pardon.  There's  Milliken's  bell  going  like 
mad.  [Exit  John. 

Mbs.  Prior.  What  an  abnipt  person  !  Oh,  but  it's  comfort- 
able, this  wine  is !  And- — and  I  think  how  my  poor  Charlotte 
woiUd  like  a  little — she  so  weak,  and  ordered  wine  by  the  medicnl 


Ifi 
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man  !  And  wlirii  ilcar  AilolphuB  eomes  home  from  CliriKl'n  Hiwpitnl, 
quite  tired,  ponr  lioj',  and  hungry,  wouldn't  a  bit  of  nice  cake  do 
him  good?  AiinlpluiB  ia  so  fond  of  plnra-cake,  the  darling  child  1 
And  80  is  Frederick,  little  snucy  rogue  ;  and  I'll  give  them  my  piece, 
and  keep  my  glims  of  wine  for  my  dear  delicate  angel  Shatty! 

[roies  hollle  aiid  paper  out   of  her  pocket,   cult  off  a 

ffreat  dice  of  cake,  and  pourt  wine  from  wine-glau 

and  decaHlc, 


Paos.  Master  Georgi 
teas  down  here  witli  Mi: 
schoolroom,  acd  my  Lrulj 

Mk9.  Pricir,  "Thani 
Those  trousers  wnuM  fit 
you,  Charles!     /  kiii>w  im 

Page.  Know  the  way  ! 
a  having  cake 


[la  is  going  to  h: 

*rior,  and  she's  up  in  the 

itfty  to  tea, 

I      How   tall    you  grow ! 

icrick  to  a  ninety,     Thnnk 
I  "!Lv  ,o  r.ie  iHirscry.       [A'Wf  -Vr-f.  P. 

I  believe  she  do  know  the  way.    Been 
Howell  always  gives  her  cake  and  wine 


— joUy  cake,  ain't  iti  and  wine,  oh,  my  I 
Re-enter  John. 

John.  You  young  gormandieing  cormorant !  What !  five 
meats  a  day  ain't  enough  for  you  !  What !  beer  ain't  good  enough 
for  yon,  hey  I  \PvlU  hoy's  ears. 

Page  {erying).  Oh,  oh,  do-o-n't,  Mr.  Howell !  I  only  took 
half  a  glass,  upon  my  honour. 

John.  Your  a-honoiir,  you  lying  young  vagabond !  I  wonder 
the  ground  don't  open  and  swallow  you.  Half  a  glasB  !  (Holds  up 
decanter.)  You've  took  half  a  bottle,  you  young  Ananiaa !  Mark 
this,  sir  J  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  boy  on  my  promotion,  a  child 
kindly  took  in  from  cliarity-si^hool,  a  liorplian  in  buttons  like  you, 
I  never  lied ;  no,  nor  never  stole,  and  you've  done  both,  you  little 
scoundrel !  Don't  tell  tne,  sir  !  there's  plums  on  your  coat,  crumbs 
on  your  (;heek,  and  you  smell  sherry,  air !  I  ain't  time  to  whop 
you  now,  but  come  to  my  pantry  to-night  after  you've  took  the 
tray  down.  Come  without  your  jacket  on,  sir,  and  then  111  teach 
you  what  it  ia  to  lie  and  steal.  There's  the  outer  bell.  Scud,  you 
vagabond ! 

Enter  Lady  K. 

Lady  K.  What  was  that  noise,  prayl 

John.  A  difference  l>etween  me  and  yonng  Page,  my  Lady. 
I  wua  instructing  him  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  steal- 
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ing.     I  was  learning  him  his  lesson,  my  Lady,  and  he  was  a-crying 
it  out 

Lady  K.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  most  unkind  to  that  boy, 
Howell.  He  is  my  boy,  sir.  He  comes  from  my  estate.  I  will 
not  have  him  ill-used.  I  think  you  presume  on  your  long  services. 
I  shall  speak  to  my  son-in-law  about  you.  ("Yes,  my  Lady;  no, 
my  Lady ;  very  good,  my  Ljuly."  John  has  answered  each  sentence 
as  she  is  speakifig^  and  exit  gravely  bowing.)  Tiiat  man  must 
quit  the  house.  Horace  says  he  can't  do  without  him,  but  he  must 
do  without  him.  My  poor  dear  Arabella  was  foud  of  him,  but  he 
presumes  on  that  defunct  angel's  partiality.  Horace  siiys  this 
person  keeps  all  his  accounts,  sorts  all  his  letters,  manages  all  his 
affairs,  may  be  trusted  with  untold  gold,  and  rescued  little  George 
out  of  the  fire.  Now  I  have  come  to  live  with  my  son-in-law,  / 
will  keep  his  accounts,  sort  his  letters,  and  tiike  charge  of  his 
money :  and  if  little  Georgy  gets  into  the  grate,  /  will  take  him 
out  of  the  fire.  What  is  here?  Invitation  from  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hopkinson.  Invitation  from  Sir  John  and  Ijiidy  TomkinKon,  who  don't 
even  ask  me  !     Monstrous  !  he  never  shall  go — lie  sliall  not  go  ! 

[J/r«.  Prior  has  re-entered ;  site  drops  a  very  low  curtsey 
to  Lady  A".,  as  the  latter,  ^>e;/TCii'i/?<7  hei',  lays  the 
cards  dovm. 

Mrs.  Prior.  Ah,  dear  madam !  how  kind  your  Ladyship's 
message  was  to  the  poor  lonely  widow-woman  !  Oh,  how  thought- 
ful it  was  of  your  Ladyship  to  ask  me  to  stay  to  tea ! 

LiJ)Y  K.  With  your  daughter  and  tlie  children.  Indeed,  my 
good  Mrs.  Prior,  you  are  very  welcome  ! 

Mrs.  Prior.  Ah !  but  isn't  it  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  be 
made  welcome  ]  Oughtn't  I  to  be  grateful  for  these  blessings  ? — 
yes,  I  say  blessings.  And  I  am — I  am,  I^ady  Kicklebury — to  the 
mother — of — that  angel  who  is  gone.  {Points  to  the  picture,)  It 
was  your  sainted  daughter  left  us — left  my  child  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Milliken,  and — and  you,  who  are  now  his  guardian  angel  I  may 
say.  You  are,  Lady  Kicklebury — you  are.  I  say  to  my  girl,  Julia, 
Laily  Kicklebury  is  Mr.  Milliken's  guardian  angel,  is  your  guardian 
aDgel — for  without  you  could  she  keep  her  place  as  governess  to 
these  darling  children  ?  It  would  tear  her  heart  in  two  to  leave 
them,  and  yet  she  would  be  forced  to  do  so.  You  know  that  some 
one — shall  I  hesitate  to  say  whom  /  mean  1 — that  Mr.  Milliken's 
mother,  excellent  lady  though  she  is,  does  not  love  my  child  because 
you  love  her.  You  do  love  her,  Lady  Kicklebur}',  and  oh  !  a 
mother's  fond  heart  pays  you  back !  But  for  you,  my  ])oor  Julia 
must  go — ^go,  and  leave  the  children  whom  a  dying  angel  confided 
to  her ! 
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iiiililc,  admirable  woman  ! 
.  your  deitr  gentniiis  hand  ! 
*,  Lady  Kiiiklelmry— tlie 
.in«  anil  aeen  better  dtiya, 
r  the  protectors   she   has 

ral  children,  I  think,  my 

IdeKt  blessing,  is  in  a  wine- 
a  ipniU'l  but  give  him  itn  onler  ! 
I  order  frr:>ni  Laily  Kicklebury'a  son-in- 


LaI>T  K.  Oo  !  no,  never  !  not  whilst  /  am  in  this  house,  Mre. 
Prior.  Your  daughter  is  &  well-behaved  young  woman  :  you  have 
confided  to  aic  her  l»ng  engagement  to  Lieutenant — Lieutenant 
WhaW-you-call-'iiii,  in  the  Indian  aervjee.  She  has  been  very, 
very  good  to  my  jiunuieiiildren^ahe  bntught  them  over  from  Naples 
when  my — my  m-M  of  an  Arabella  died  there,  and  I  will  protect 
Miss  Prior. 

Mbb.  Pri<.ii.  BleMd 
Don't  take  it  ;L«;iy  !  I 
Take  a  motljer's,  a  \ 
blessings  of  one  h  lui  hut: 
and  thanks  Heavcti — yi 
found  I 

Laov  K.  You  euid- 
good  Mrs.  Prinr  ? 

Mh8.  Pr^.h,  Tliree 
merchant's  ofliic  -ah,  if  ai 
an  order  from  i/iis  huuse  ! 
kwl 

Ladt  K.  It  shall  be  done,  my  good  Prior — we  will  see. 

Mrs.  Prior.  Another,  Adolphus,  dear  fellow !  is  in  Christ's 
Hospital.  It  was  dear  ),'ood  Mr.  Milliken'e  nomination.  Frederick 
is  at  Merchant  Taylora' :  my  darling  Julia  pays  his  eehooling. 
Besides,  I  have  two  girls — Amelia,  quite  a  little  toddlen,  just  the 
size,  though  not  so  beautiful — but  in  a  mother's  eyes  all  children 
are  lovely,  dear  Lady  Kickle bury —j net  the  size  of  your  dear  grand- 
daughter, whose  clothes  would  f^t  her,  I  am  sure.  Anil  my  second, 
Charlotte,  a  girl  as  tall  as  yoiir  Ladyship,  though  not  with  so  fine  a 
figure.  "  Ah,  no,  Sliatty  !"  I  say  to  her,  "  you  are  as  tall  as  our 
dear  patroness.  Lady  Kicklebury,  whom  you  long  so  to  see ;  but 
you  have  not  got  her  Ladyship's  carriage  and  figure,  child."  Five 
children  have  I,  left  fathcrlens  and  penniless  by  my  jioor  dear 
husband — but  Heaven  takes  care  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  madam 
— and   Heaven's  l/e$t  creatures  feed  them !— j/ow  know  whom  I 

Lady  E.  Should  you  not  like,  would  you  object  to  take — a 
frock  or  two  of  little  Arabella's  to  your  child  t  and  if  Pinhom,  my 
maid,  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  find  something 
against  winter  for  your  second  daughter,  as  you  say  we  are  of 

Mrs.  Prior.  The  widow's  and  orphans'  blessings  upon  you ! 
I  said  my  Charlotte  was  as  tall,  but  I  never  said  she  had  such  a 
figure  OS  yours — who  hast 

Page  {annoumiei).  Mra.  Bonnington  ! 
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Enter  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

Mbs.  B.  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Kicklebury  ] 

Lady  E.  My  dear  Mrs.  Bounington !  and  you  come  to  dinner, 
of  course? 

Mrs.  B.  To  dine  with  my  own  son,  I  may  take  the  liberty. 
How  are  my  grandchildren?  my  darling  little  Emily,  is  she  well, 
Mrs.  Prior? 

Lady  K  {aside),  Emily?  why  does  she  not  call  the  child  by 
her  blessed  mother's  name  of  Arabella?  {To  Mrs,  B,)  Arabella  is 
quite  well,  Mrs.  Bonnington.  Mr.  Squillings  stiid  it  was  nothing; 
only  her  Grandmamma  Bonnington  spoiling  her,  as  usual.  Mr. 
Bonnington  and  all  your  numerous  young  folk  are  well,  I  hope  ? 

Mhs.  B.  My  family  are  all  in  perfect  health,  I  thank  you.  Is 
Horace  come  home  from  the  City  ? 

Lady  K.  Groodness !  there's  the  dinner-bell, — I  must  run  to 
dress. 

Mrs.  Prior.  Shall  I  come  with  you,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  ? 

Lady  K.  Not  for  worlds,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior. 

[Exit  Lady  K, 

Mrs.  Prior.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  madam?  Is  dear 
Mr.  Bonnington  quite  well?  What  a  sweet,  sweet  sermon  he 
gave  us  last  Sumlay !  I  often  say  to  my  girl,  I  must  not  go  to 
hear  Mr.  Bonnington,  I  really  must  not,  he  makes  me  cry  so. 
Oh !  he  is  a  great  and  gifte<l  man,  and  shall  I  not  have  one  glimpse 
of  him  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Saturday  evening,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior.  Don't  you 
know  that  my  husband  never  goes  out  on  Saturday,  having  his 
sermon  to  compose  ? 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  those  dear  dear  sermons  !  Do  you  know,  madam, 
that  my  little  Adolphus,  for  whom  your  son's  bounty  procured  his 
place  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  very  much  touched  indeed,  the  dear 
child,  with  Mr.  Bonningto7i's  discourse  la^t  Sunday  three  weeks, 
and  refused  to  play  marbles  afterwards  at  school?  The  wicked 
naughty  boys  beat  the  poor  child ;  but  Adolphus  has  his  consola- 
tion !  Is  Master  Edward  well,  ma'am,  and  Master  Robert,  and 
Master  Frederick,  and  dear  little  fimny  Master  William  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Prior;  you  have  a  good  heart, 
indeed ! 

Mrs.  p.  Ah,  what  blessings  those  dears  are  to  you  I  I  wish 
your  dearest  little  grandsmi 

Mrs.  B.  The  little  naughty  wretch  !  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Prior, 
my  grandson,  Greorge  Milliken,  spilt  the  ink  over  my  dear  husbands' 
bemds,  which  he  keeps  in  his  gi*eat  dictionary ;  and  fought  with  my 
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child,  Frederirk, 
beat  his  own  undi 

Mrs.  p.  Grac 
hope  I 

Mrs.  B.  No  : 
and  that  grareli'sri 

!  out,  uiul  ilo 


niiit  is  three  yeare  older  tlian  Georgi'— actually 

toLta  metcy  !     Muster  Frederick  was  not  hurt,  I 

lie  cried  a.  great  deal ;  and  then  Hobert  eame  ii|i, 
liltle  Geurp  took  a  stick  ;  luid  then  my  huKbanil 
\i.iii  know  0«orgc  Milliken  actually  kicked  Mr, 


le  rebel ! 


(lebury. 


Mighty  r 
[e  is  epoileil. 


Let  ug  hope  ibr  the  Ixvt. 
when  certain  peraons  who 


BoDuingtoii 

Mrs.  p.  flliTcy  !  iiK 
dear  roodnm,  ami  vmi  kn 

Mrb.  B.  By  ills  G 
want  my  son  tif  whip  tli, 
no  good,  thiit  <-liild. 

Mrs.  p.  All.  mailaii 
Master  George  "s  hinli  tei 
pet  him  are  gtuiu  away. 

Mk9.  B.  Giiiie  iiwiiy  !  tliey  n 
words,  Mrs.  Prior,  that  woman  w 
the  house  her  own :  she  commands  everything  and  everybody  in  it. 
She  has  driven  me — nie— Mr.  Milliken's  own  mother — almost  out 
of  it.  She  has  so  annoyed  my  dear  husband,  that  Mr.  Bennington 
will  scarcely  come  here.  Is  she  not  always  sneering  at  private 
tutors,  because  Mr.  Bomiington  was  my  son's  private  tutor,  and 
greatly  valued  by  tlie  lat«  Mr.  Milliken  1  Is  she  not  making 
constant  alhiBious  to  old  women  marrjin^  young  men,  because  Mr. 
Bonningtou  happens  to  be  younger  tlinn  me  I  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  indignation  ree{)ecting  Liuly  Kicklcbury.  She  never 
pays  any  one,  and  runs  up  debts  in  the  nliole  town.  Her  man 
Enlkeley'a  conduct  in  the  neiglibourhooil  is  quite — quite 

Mita.  P.  Gracious  goo<]nesB,  ma'am,  you  don't  say  so!  And 
then  what  an  appetite  the  gunnandising  monster  has  t  Mary  tells 
me  that  what  he  eats  in  the  servants'  hall  is  sometjiing  perfectly 
frightful 

Mrs.  B,  Everybody  feeds  on  my  jwior  sou !  You  are  looking 
at  my  cap,  Mrs.  Prior?  {Durin;/  t/u'»  time  Mrt.  Prior  has  Lem 
peering  into  a  pared  which  Mrt.  Donninfjton  brouffkt  in  her 
hand.)  I  brought  it  with  me  across  the  Park.  I  could  not  walk 
tlirough  the  Park  in  my  cap.     Isn't  it  a  pretty  ribbon,  Mrs.  PriorT 

Mrs.  p.  Beautifnl !  lieautiful !  How  blue  becomes  you  !  Who 
would  think  you  were  the  mother  of  Mr.  Milliken  and  seven  other 
darling  ehildrcn  1     You  can  afford  what  Lady  Kieklebury  cannot. 

Mrs.  B.  And  what  is  that,  Priori  A  poor  clergyman's  wife, 
with  a  large  family,  cannot  afford  much. 

Mrs.  P,  He  !  he  !    You  con  affonl  to  be  seen  as  you  are,  which 
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Lady  E.  cannot.  Did  you  not  remark  how  afraid  she  seemed  lest 
I  should  enter  her  dressing-room?  Only  Pinhom,  her  maid,  goes 
there,  to  arrange  the  roses,  and  the  lilies,  and  the  figure — he !  he  ! 
Oh,  what  a  swe«t  sweet  cap-ribbon  !  When  you  have  worn  it,  and 
are  tired  of  it,  you  will  give  it  me,  won't  you  ?  It  will  be  good 
enough  for  poor  old  Martha  Prior  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  really  like  it?  Call  at  Greenwood  Place, 
Mrs.  Prior,  the  next  time  you  pay  Richmond  a  visit,  and  bring 
yoiur  little  girl  with  you,  and  we  will  see. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  thank  you ;  thank  you  !  Nay,  don't  be  offended  ! 
I  must !  I  must !  \^Klsse8  Mi's.  Jionnington. 

Mrs.  B.  There,  there !  We  must  not  stay  chattering !  The 
liell  has  rung.     I  must  go  and  put  the  cap  on,  Mrs.  Prior. 

Mrs.  p.  And  I  may  come,  too?  You  are  not  afraid  of  my 
seeing  your  hair,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington !  Mr.  Bonnington  too 
young  for  you  I     Why,  you  don't  look  twenty  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Mrs.  Prior ! 

Mrs.  p.  Well,  five-and-twenty,  upon  my  word — not  more  than 
five-and-twenty — and  that  is  the  very  prime  of  life  ! 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs,  P,  hand  in  Jtand,  As  Cap- 
tain Touchit  enters  dressed  for  dinnery  he  botes  and 
passes  on. 

Touchit.  So,  we  are  to  wear  our  white  cravats,  and  our 
varnished  boots,  and  dine  in  ceremony.  What  is  the  use  of  a  man 
being  a  widower,  if  he  can't  dine  iu  his  sliooting-jacket  ?  Poor 
Mill !  He  has  the  slavery  now  without  the  wife.  (He  speaks 
sarcastically  to  the  picture.)  Well,  well !  Mrs.  Milliken  !  Yon 
at  any  rate,  are  gone ;  and,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  you,  I  like 
your  picture  even  better  than  the  original.     Miss  Prior ! 

Ejiter  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  Prior.  I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  dinner. 
I  heard  the  second  bell  some  time  since.      [tShe  is  drawing  hack. 

Touchit.  Stop !  I  say,  Julia !  {She  returns,  he  looks  at  her, 
takes  her  hand.)  Why  do  you  dress  yourself  in  this  odd  iK)ky 
way?  You  used  to  be  a  very  smartly  dressed  girl.  Why  do  you 
hide  your  hair,  and  wear  such  a  dowdy  hi<,'h  gown,  Julia  ? 

Julia.  You  mustn't  call  me  Julia,  Captain  Touchit. 

Touchit.  Why?  when  I  lived  in  your  mother's  Imlging,  I 
called  you  Julia.  When  you  brought  up  the  tea,  you  didn't  mind 
being  called  Julia.  When  we  used  to  go  to  the  play  with  the 
ticket?}  the  Editor  gave  us,  who  lived  on  the  second  floor 

Julia.  The  wretcli ! — don't  speak  of  him  1 
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TduOHiT.  Ah  !  I  ivm  afraid  he  waa  a  Ba<i  dereivcr,  that  Eilitnr. 
He  was  &  very  olever  fellow.  What  droli  Bongs  he  wawl  to  sinj; ! 
Wiiat  a  heap  of  play -tickets,  diommu-tickets,  coucert-ticketa,  he 
uaed  to  give  you  !     Did  he  touch  your  heart,  Julia  t 

Jdlia.  Fiiidlededee  !  No  man  ever  touched  my  heart,  Captain 
Touchit. 

ToucHiT.  Wlittt !  not  evoa  Tom  Flight,  who  hail  the  second 
floor  after  the  Editor  1  ?rictl  so  bitterly  nt  the  idea 

of  going  out  to  Iridiii  w  u  Itod  a.  Undre  for  him — 

a  little  paa&ioii    -you  k]  Vhy,  even  the  hulies  here 

know  it.     Mix.   Bunniii)  it  you  were  waiting  for  a 

sweetheart  in  India,  to  '  'ngagc^ ;  anil  Lady  Eickle- 

bury  thinks  you  are  dyi  absent  swain. 

JuuA.  I  hojH!— I  h  t  contradict  them,  Captain 

Touchit  1 

ToDCHiT.  Wiiy  not, 

Julia.  M^iy  I  lie  ir.mK  wuri  you^  You  were  a  kind,  very 
kind  friend  to  us^to  me  in  my  youth, 

Touchit.  I  paid  my  lodgings  regularly,  and  my  bills  without 
asking  questions.  I  never  weighed  the  tea  in  the  eaddy,  or 
counte<l  the  lumps  of  sugar,  or  heeded  the  rapid  consumption  nf 
my  ii'^uewr 

Juu*.  Hush,  hush!  I  know  they  were  taken,  I  know  you 
were  very  good  to  us.  You  helped  my  poor  papa  out  of  many 
a  difficulty. 

Touchit  (atide).  Tipsy  old  coal-merchant !  I  did,  and  he 
helped  himself  too. 

JuuA.  Anil  you  were  always  oot  best  friend,  Captain  Touchit. 
When  our  misfortunes  came,  you  got  me  this  situation  with  Mrs. 
Milliken — and,  and — don't  you  seel 

Touchit.  Well— what  1 

Julia  {law/hing).  I  think  it  is  best,  under  the  circumEtances, 
that  the  ladies  here  should  suppose  I  am  engaged  to  he  married — or 
— or,  they  might  be — might  be  jealous,  you  understand.  Women  are 
sometimes  jealous  of  others — especially  mothers  and  mothers-in-law. 

Touchit,  Oh,  you  arch-schemer !  And  it  is  for  that  you  cover 
up  that  beautifid  hair  of  yours,  and  wear  that  demure  capT 

Julia  {dyly).  I  am  subject  to  rheumatism  in  the  head,  Captain 
Touchit. 

ToucHTT.  It  is  for  that  you  put  on  the  spectacles,  and  make 
yourself  look  a  hundred  yeara  oldl 

Julia.  My  eyes  are  weak,  Captain  Touchit. 

Touchit.  Weak  with  weeping  for  Tom  Flight.  You  hypocrite ! 
Show  me  your  eyes  I 
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Miss  P.  Nonsense ! 

ToucHiT.  Show  me  your  eyes,  I  say,  or  I'll  tell  about  Tom 
Flight,  and  that  he  has  been  married  at  Madras  these  two  years. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  you  horrid  man  1     (Takes  glares  off,)     There  ! 

ToucHiT.  Tninslucent  orbs !  beams  of  flasliing  light !  lovely 
lashes  veiling  celestial  brightness !  No,  they  haven't  cried  much 
for  Tom  Flight,  that  faithless  captain !  nor  for  Lawrence  O'Reilly, 
that  killing  Editor.  It  is  lucky  you  keep  the  gbsses  on  them,  or 
they  would  transfix  Horace  Milliken,  my  friend  the  widower  here. 
Do  you  always  wear  them  when  you  are  alone  with  him  ? 

Miss  P.  I  never  am  alone  with  him.  Bless  me !  If  Lady 
Eicklebury  thought  my  eyes  were— well,  well — you  know  what  I 
mean, — if  she  thought  her  son-in-law  looked  at  me,  I  should  be 
turned  out  of  doors  the  next  day,  I  am  sure  I  should.  And  then, 
poor  Mr.  Milliken  !  he  never  looks  at  me — Heaven  help  him ! 
Why,  he  can't  see  me  for  her  Ladyship's  nose  and  awful  caps  and 
ribbons !  He  sits  and  looks  at  the  portrait  yonder,  and  sighs 
so.  He  thinks  that  he  is  lost  in  grief  for  his  wife  at  this  very 
moment 

ToucHiT.  What  a  woman  that  was — eh,  Julia? — that  departed 
angel !     What  a  temper  she  had  before  her  departure  ! 

Miss  P.  But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  the  lamb.  If  she  was 
angry — the  lamb  was  so  very  lamblike,  and  meek,  and  fleecy. 

ToucHiT.  And  what  a  desperate  flirt  the  departed  angel  was ! 
I  knew  half-a-<lozen  fellows,  before  her  marriage,  whom  she  threw 
over  because  Milliken  was  so  rich. 

Miss  P.  She  was  consistent  at  least,  and  did  not  change  after 
marriage,  as  some  larlies  do ;  but  flirted,  as  you  call  it,  just  as  much 
as  before.  At  Paris,  young  Mr.  Vemey,  the  attach^,  was  never  out 
of  the  house :  at  Rome,  Mr.  Beard,  the  artist,  was  always  drawing 
pictures  of  her :  at  Naples,  when  poor  Mr.  M.  went  away  to  look 
after  his  affairs  at  Saint  Petersburg,  little  Count  Posilippo  was  for 
ever  coming  to  learn  English  and  practise  duets.  She  scarcely  ever 
saw  the  poor  children.  (Changing  her  manner  as  La/iy  KicJdebury 
enters,)     Hush — my  Lady  ! 

ToucHiT.  You  may  well  say,  "  poor  children,"  deprived  of  such 
a  woman  !  Miss  Prior,  whom  I  knew  in  very  early  days — as  your 
Ladyship  knows — was  speaking— was  speaking  of  the  loss  our 
poor  friend  sustained. 

Lady  K.  Ah,  sir,  what  a  loss !  [^Looking  at  the  picture, 

ToucHiT.  What  a  woman  she  was — what  a  superior  creature ! 

Lady  K.  A  creature — an  angel ! 

ToucHiT.  Mercy  upon  us !  how  she  and  my  Lady  used  to 
quarrel !  (Aside,)     What  a  temper ! 
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Ladt  K.   Ilia— oh  yes — what  a  temper  !     {Jiat/ier  douf/l/idl/f 

atfirtt.) 

ToucEiT.  What  a  loai  to  Milliken  anil  tha  dorlmg  children  I 
KiBs  Prior.  Luckily  they  huve  you  with  thGui,  uukIuiu, 
Lady  K.  AikI  I  will  stay  with  tiiem,  Ui«s  Prior ;  I  will  stay 

with  tJieiH  !     I  will  never  pait  from  Horace,  I  am  iletermined. 


Mis3  P.  Ail  : 
a  protector,  I  think  y 
think  you  know  there  a 
these  diLrliii^  I'hildri^ii,  t: 
goveniess.  But  wiijle 
With  you  to  defend  ine 

Lady  K.  Of  S\n.  ] 
the  parson's  wife  nlio  t 
a-dozen  chililri.-ii  uf  liei 
the  natural  jiriiti.vtor  c 
have  110  huslwnd.     You  »iii/  ii 


"t»y,  for  if  I  bad  not  you  for 
t  go.  Lady  Kieklcbury,  I 
dd  forget  my  attiielitueiit  to 
0  her — and  disiniM  llie  [uor 
lay,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  ! 
liewl  not  quilr  bu  aflwid. 
'  Mr.  Millikeii'B  mother ;  of 
lipid  BermnnK,  nnd  lias  half- 
think  not  indeed  I  /  aui 
iren.  /  nm  their  mnthcr.  / 
.  house,  MIbb  Prior,     You  a 


foithfiil  attaclied  creature— though  you  were  Bent  in  by  Bomebody  I 
don't  like  very  much. 

^Pointing  to  T&uchit,  who  went  off  lawjlimg  wfien  Jtdia 
btgan  her  s/icecA,  avd  is  iww  looking  at  prints,  (fcc., 

Miss  P.  Captain  Touchit  may  not  be  in  all  things  what  one 
couM  wish.  But  liis  kindness  has  furtncd  the  ha7>]iinea8  of  my  life 
in  making  me  aciiuaintcil  with  you,  ma'atii:  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  me  be  unL.'rateful  to  him. 

Lady  K.  A  most  highly  principled  young  woman. 

[Goes   out    in  garden    and  tuaiks    up    and  down  with 
Captain  Touchit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Boknington. 

Mt93  P.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  yon  are  come,  Mre.  Bonnington ! 
Have  you  brought  me  that  pretty  hymn  you  promised  me  J  You 
always  keej)  your  promises,  even  to  poor  governesses.  I  read  dear 
Mr.  Bouningtou's  sermon !  It  was  w>  interesting  that  I  really 
could  not  think  of  going  to  sleep  until  I  hail  read  it  all  through ;  it 
waa  delightful,  but  oh  !  it's  still  better  when  he  preaclies  it !  I 
hope  I  did  not  do  wrong  in  copying  a  p»rt  of  it  ?  I  wish  to  impress 
it  on  the  cliildren.  There  are  some  worldly  influences  at  work  with 
them,  dear  mailam  {lookin%  at  Lodi/  K.  in  the  finrdcn)  which  I  do 
my  feeble  effort  to— to  motlify,     I  wish  y/ov,  could  come  oflener. 

Mrs.  B,  I  will  try,  my  dear — 1  will  try.  Emily  baa  sweet 
diapositions. 
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MiBs  p.  Ab,  she  takes  after  her  Qrandmamma  Bonnington  ! 

Mrs.  B.  But  Qcorge  was  sadly  fractious  just  now  in  the  school- 
room because  I  tried  him  with  a  tract. 

Miss  P.  Let  us  hope  for  better  times !  Do  be  with  your 
children,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,  as  constantly  as  ever  you  can, 
for  mjf  sake  as  well  as  theirs !  /  want  protection  and  advice  as 
well  as  they  do.  The  governess,  dear  lady,  looks  up  to  you  as  well 
as  the  pupils ;  she  wants  the  teaching  which  you  and  dear  Mr. 
Bonnington  can  give  her !  Ah,  wliy  could  not  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonnington  come  and  live  here,  I  often  think  !  The  children  would 
have  companions  in  their  dear  young  uncles  and  aunts ;  so  pleasant 
it  would  be.  The  liouse  is  quite  large  enough :  that  is,  if  her 
Ladyship  did  not  occupy  the  tliree  south  rooms  in  the  left  wing. 
Ah,  why,  whp  couldn't  you  c^me  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  a  kind  affectionate  creature.  Miss  Prior.  I  do 
not  very  much  like  the  gentleman  who  recommended  you  to  Arabella, 
you  know.  But  I  do  think  he  sent  my  son  a  good  governess  for  his 
children.  [Ladies  walk  up  and  dmvn  in  front  garden, 

ToucHiT  enters, 

ToucHiT.  Miss  Julia  Prior,  you  are  a  wonder !  I  watch  you 
with  respect  and  surjmse. 

Miss  P.  Me  !  what  have  I  done  ?  a  poor  friendless  governess — 
respect  me? 

ToucHiT.  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  those  two  ladies  what  I  think 
of  Miss  Julia  Prior.  If  they  knew  you  as  I  know  you,  0  ^tulia 
Prior,  what  a  short  reign  yours  would  be ! 

Miss  P.  I  have  to  manage  them  a  little.  Each  separately  it  is 
not  so  diflBcult.  But  when  they  are  together,  oli,  it  is  very  hard  some- 
times. 

Enter  Milliken  dressed,  shakes  hands  with  Miss  P. 

MiLLiKEN.  Miss  Prior  !  are  you  well  ?  Have  the  children  been 
good  1  and  learned  all  their  lessons  ? 

Miss  P.  The  children  are  pretty  good,  sir. 

Milliken.  Well,  that's  a  great  deal  as  times  go.  Do  not 
bother  them  with  too  much  loaniin^,  Miss  Prior.  Let  them  have 
an  easy  life.     Time  enough  for  trouble  when  age  comes. 

Ent^  John. 
John.  Dinner,  sir.  [And  exit, 

MilukEK.  Dinner,  ladies.     My  Lady  Kicklebury. 

[Gives  arm  to  Lady  K. 


Hl^^^l 
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Lady  K.  My  dear  Honwe,  ycm  skoiifdn't  slinke  huDtls  irith        H 

Miaa  Prior.     Yoii  should  keep  people  of  that  duas  ut  u  iliBtance,        H 

my  dear  creature.                                                                                          H 

[TAty  ;;o  m  to  dtwiwir,  CapU'in  Tow-Ait  follomini/  mfJi        H 

J/rs.  Urmningtott.     A*  tAt^  ffo  out,  tTtUv  Afanj  fmth        ■ 

childrett'i  lea-tray,  dx.,  Childrtn  /allowi^K/,  arid  nfttr        | 

t/,r,n  Mrt.  Pi-ior.     Maty  j 

^ivet  her  tea.                                ■ 

Mrs.  PKi..it.  Tliiiij                         ' 

fou  aro  ao  very  kind  1     Oh,        ■ 

wliat  delirious  Wa  ! 

■ 

Ueoeob.    [  s;iy,  Ml                               ! 

My  you  would  like  to  dine       ■ 

buat,  wouldn't  \<m  1 

■ 

Mrs.  p.  BlfH-H  you 

e,  I  had  my  dinner  at  one       ^| 

o'clock  with  liiy  ■■liildr. 

■ 

Geok«E.   So  liiid  V                               1 

1  to  desert  very  often  ;  and       ^U 

then   don't    we    have 

;ea    and    cnndiai    peel    and       ^M 

macaroons  aiid  tliiiii.'a  ! 

Ro  in  to-day  :  because  Bella      ^B 

ate  so  many  Btruwlierriea  arm  iiwie  iicw 

Ann. 

Bella.  So  did  you. 

George.  I'm  a  man,  and  men  e 
much  as  women.     When  I'm  a  man  I'll  ent  b 
1  like.     I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  niaritiidade. 

Mas.  P.  Oh,  what  nice  marmalade!  /  know  of  acme  poor 
children 

Miss  P.  Mamma  !  don't,  mamma.     (In  an  int2>loring  fone.) 

Mrs.  P.  I  know  of  two  poor  children  at  Lome,  who  have  very 
seldom  nice  marmalade  and  cuke,  youiij.'  people. 

Qborge.  You  mean  Adolphus  anil  Frederick  and  Amelia,  your 
children.     Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade  and  cake. 

Bella.  Oli  yes !     I'll  give  them  mine. 

Mrs.  p.  Darling  dearest  child  ! 

George  (kis  mouth  full).  I  won't  give  'em  mine;  but  they 
can  have  another  pot,  yon  know.  You  have  always  got  a  basket 
with  you,  Mrs.  Prior.  I  know  you  have.  You  had  it  that  day 
you  took  the  ciiid  fowl. 

Mrs.  p.  For  the  poor  blind  black  man !  oh,  how  thankful  he 

Gborob.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  a  black  man.  Mary, 
get  us  another  pot  of  marmalade. 

Maet.  I  don't  know.  Master  George. 

Geobqe.  I  will  have  another  |)ot  of  marmalade.  If  you  don't, 
111— ni  amosli.  everythinu— 1  will. 

Bella.  Oh,  you  naughty  rude  boy  ! 

Georoe.  Hold  yoar  tongue.  I  will  have  it.  Mary  shall  go 
and  get  it 
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Mbs.  p.  Do  humour  him,  Mary ;  and  I'm  sure  my  poor  children 
at  home  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

George.  There's  your  basket !  now  put  this  cake  in,  and  this 
pat  of  butter,  and  this  sugar.  Hurray,  hurray  !  Oh,  what  jolly  fun ! 
Tell  Adolphus  and  Amelia  I  sent  it  to  them — tell  em  they  shall  never 
want  for  anything  as  long  as  George  Eicklebu)  Milliken,  Esquire, 
can  give  it  'em.    Did  Adolphus  like  my  grey  coat  that  I  didn't  want? 

Miss  P.  You  did  not  give  him  your  new  grey  coat  ] 

Geobge.  Don't  you  speak  to  me ;  I'm  going  to  school — I'm  not 
going  to  halve  no  more  governesses  soon. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  my  dear  Master  George,  what  a  nice  coat  it  is, 
and  how  well  my  poor  boy  looked  in  it ! 

Miss  P.  Don't,  mamma !  I  pray  and  entreat  you  not  to  take 
the  things! 

Enter  John  from  dining^oom  mith  a  tray, 

John.  Some  cream,  some  jelly,  a  little  champagne,  Miss  Prior  I 
I  thought  you  might  like  some. 

George.  Oh,  jolly !  give  us  hold  of  the  jelly !  give  us  a  glass 
of  champagne. 

John.  I  will  not  give  you  any. 

George.  Ill  smash  every  glass  in  the  room,  if  you  don't ;  ni 
cut  my  fingers ;  111  poison  myself — there  ! — I'll  eat  all  this  sealing- 
wax  if  you  don't,  and  it's  rank  poison,  you  know  it  is. 

Mrs.  p.  My  dear  Master  George  !  \^Exit  John, 

George.  Ha,  ha  I  I  knew  you'd  give  it  me ;  another  boy  taught 
me  that 

Belul  And  a  very  naughty  rude  boy. 

George.  He,  he,  he !  hold  your  tongue,  miss !  And  said  he 
always  got  wine  so :  and  so  I  used  to  do  it  to  my  poor  mamma, 
Mrs.  Prior.     Usedn't  to  like  mamma  much. 

Bella.  Oh,  you  wicked  boy  ! 

George.  She  usedn't  to  see  us  much.  She  used  to  say  I  tried 
her  nerves ;  what's  nerves,  Mrs.  Prior  ?  Give  us  some  more 
champagne !  Will  have  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ain't  it  jolly  ?  Now  I'll 
go  out  and  have  a  nm  in  the  garden.  [Runs  tnf/)  garden, 

Mrs.  p.  And  you,  my  dear  ] 

Bella.  I  shall  go  and  resume  the  perusal  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  my  grandpapa,  Mr.  Bonnington,  sent  me. 

[Exit  Arabella, 

Miss  P.  How  those  children  are  spoilt !  Goodness,  what  can 
I  do?  If  I  correct  one,  he  flies  to  Grandmamma  Kicklcbury ;  if 
I  speak  to  another,   she  appeals   to  Grandmamma   Bonnington. 
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Whea  I  waa  aLme  with  them,  I  hait  them  in  something  like  onler. 
Now,  between  the  oiif  i,Tii  ml  mother  and  the  other,  the  children  am 
guiiig  to  ruin,  an<l  no  viouhl  the  house  too,  but  that  Howeli — that 
odd,  rude,  but  huncat  und  itit*Iligent  creatiirp,  I  must  say— keeps 
it  up.  It  is  woiKliTful  hiiv  a  person  in  his  rnnk  of  lil^  should  hdve 
instructed  himBcIf  w).  He  reitlly  kuows^I  really  think  he  knows 
more  than  I  dp  nivwif. 

Mas.  P.  Julia  d-'iir! 

Miss  P.  What  la  it,  mami 

Mrs.   p.   Your  little  aist'  e    underclothing  sadly, 

Julia  dear,  and  po'tr  A<]olpLii)  lite  worn  out. 

Miss  p.  I  thought  so  ;  I  i  all  I  eoiild.  nianima. 

Mrs.   p.  Yes,  my  love !  oil   loVe,  and  generous, 

Heaven  knows,  to  your  poor  lo  has  seen  better  days. 

If  we  hod  not  wanted,  wou!  ir'ulloweil  you  (o  be  a 

govemess^-a  poor  degmdeil  gt  that  bnite  O'Reilly  who 

lived  on  our  second  floor  hail  not  behaved  bo  Bhamefiilly  wicked  to 
you,  dnd  married  Miss  Flack,  the  singer,  might  you  not  hitve  been 
editress  of  the  Champion  of  Lidertj/  at  this  very  moment,  and  had 
your  operBrbox  every  night  I 

[She  drinks  ekampafftie  while  talking,  -ond  excites  herself. 

Miss  P.  Diin'C  toke  that,  mamma! 

Mrs.  P,  Dim't  take  it!  why,  it  costs  nothing;  Miiliken  can 
afftird  it.  Do  you  eupjioee  I  get  champagne  every  day  t  I  might 
have  had  it  as  a  girl  when  I  fimt  niarried  your  father,  arul  we  kep' 
our  gig  and  horse,  and  live<l  at  Clapham,  and  had  the  best  of 
everything.  But  the  coal-tnwle  is  not  what  it  was,  Julia.  We 
met  with  misfortuncJ!,  Julia,  and  we  went  into  poverty ;  and  your 
poor  father  went  into  the  Bench  for  twenty-three  months — two  year 
all  but  a  month  he  did^ — ^and  my  {xxjr  girl  was  obliged  to  dance  at 
the  "  Ooburg  Theatre  " — yes,  you  were,  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  in 
the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The  Bulbul  and  the  Rose  " :  you  were,  my 
poor  darling  child  I 

Miss  P.  Hiuh,  bush,  Utamma  ! 

Mia.  P.  And  we  kep'  a  lodging-hoUBe  in  Bury  Street,  Saint 
Juniea'a,  which  your  father's  brotlier  furnished  for  ua,  who  was  an 
extensive  oil-merchant.  He  brought  you  up ;  and  afterwnr>is  he 
quarrelled  with  my  poor  James,  Robert  Prior  did,  and  he  died,  not 
leaving  us  a  shilling.  And  my  dear  eldest  boy  went  into  a  irine- 
mercbant's  office :  and  my  poor  darling  Julia  became  a  govemeflS, 
when  you  had  had  the  beat  of  i>*liicatioo  at  CLipham;  you  had, 
Julia.  And  to  think  that  you  were  cililiged,  hiy  blessed  thing,  lo 
go  on  in  the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The  Rose  and  the  Bui " 

Mtss  P.  Mamma,  hush,  hush  I  forgot  that  story. 
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Enter  Page  from  dining-roovn. 

Paqb.  MisB  Prior!  please,  the  ladies  are  poming  from  the 
4ii|iiig-room.  Mro.  B.  have  had  her  two  glasses  of  port,  and  her 
Ladyship  is  now  4-telling  the  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  when 
■he  diwo^4  with  him  at  Carlton  House.  \Exit  Page. 

l(i8Q  p.  Quick,  quick!  There,  take  your  basket!  Put  on 
your  bonnet,  and  good  night,  mamma.  Here,  here  is  a  half- 
Boyereign  aqd  three  shillings :  it  is  all  the  uioney  I  have  in  the 
world ;  take  it,  and  buy  the  shoes  fur  Adolphus. 

Mrs.  p.  iUid  the  underclothing,  my  love — little  Amelia'^  under- 
clothing 1 

M188  P.  We  will  see  about  it.  Good  night.  (Kis8e$  her.) 
Dcm't  be  seen  here, — Lady  K  doesn't  like  it 

Enter  Qentlemen  and  li&dieB  from  dining-room, 

Ladt  K,  We  follow  the  Continental  fashion.  We  don't  sit 
after  dinner.  Captain  Touchit. 

ToucHiT.  Confound  the  Continental  fashion !  I  like  to  sit  a 
little  while  after  dinner.     (Aside.) 

Mbs.  B.  So  does  my  dear  Mr.  Bonnington,  Captain  Touchit. 
He  likes  a  little  port  wine  after  dinner. 

ToucHrr.  Tm  not  surprised  at  it,  ma'am. 
M|i8.  B.  When   did   you   say   your    son  was    coming,   Lady 
Kicklebury  ? 

Ji4DY  K.  My  Clarence  ?     He  will  be  here  immediately,  I  hope, 
the  dear  boy  !     You  know  my  Clarence  ? 
Touchit.  Yes,  ma'am. 

{iAPT  K.  And  like  him,  I'm  sure,  Captain  Touchit !  Every- 
body does  like  Clarence  Kicklebury. 

Touchit.  The  confounded  young  scamp !  I  say,  Horace,  do 
you  like  your  brother-in-law  1 

MiLLiKEN.  Well — I— I  c^n't  say — I — like  him — in  fact,  I 
doi^'t.     But  that's  no  reason  why  his  mother  shouldn't. 

[During  this,  Ilowdl^  preceded  by  Bulkelep,  hands  round 
coffee,     TJie  garden  without  has  darkened^  as  if  even- 
ing,    Bulkeleg  is  goiiig  auKiy  without  offering  coffee  to 
Miss  Prior,     John  stamps  on  his  foot,  and  points  to 
her.    Captain  Touchit,  laughing,  goes  uj)  and  talks  to 
her  now  the  servants  are  gone, 
Mbs.  B.  Horace !     I  must  tell  you  that  the  waste  at  your 
table  is  shocking.    What  is  the  need  of  opening  all  this  wine  ?    You 
und  Lady  Kicklebury  were  the  only  persons  who  took  champagne. 
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Till  I  [i IT,   I   iiiviT  ilriuk  it — never  touch   the   ruliliisli !     Too 

Lady  K.  Port,  I  tliink,  ia  jour  favourite,  Mre.  Bnniiingtou? 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  Imly,  I  do  not  niaiu  that  you  should  not 
have  champagne,  if  you  like.  Pray,  pmy,  don't  be  angry !  But 
why  on  earth,  for  you,  who  tate  ao  little,  and  Horace,  who  only 
drinku  it  to  keep  you  cunipany,  ehoidd  not  Howell  open  a  pint 
instead  of  a  great  large  liottic } 

Lady  K.  Oh,  Howell !  Howell!  We  must  not  mention  Howell, 
my  ilear  Mrs.  Bonningti)?!.  Howell  is  faultless  !  Howell  has  the 
keys  of  everything !  li.  iwell  is  not  to  be  coutroHed  iii  anything ! 
Howell  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to  my  Bcn'aiit  ! 

MiLLiKEN.  Is  that  :i!l  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought  jour 
man  was  big  enough  to  T(«ont "■■■ "■  from  poor  little  Howell. 

Lady  K.  Horace  !     Excutj.  ig  tliat  you  don't  know 

— the — the  ciass  of  servant  t  keley  belongs.     I   had 

him,  as  a  great  favour,  from  Ia.  That  claaa  of  servant 

is  accustomed  generally  not  to 

MiLUKEN.  Unless  they  u  ,  a  carmge-perch,  they 

pine  away,  as  one  love-bird  dot  mate  ! 

Lady  K.  No  doubt !   no  only  say   you   are  not 

accustomed  here — in  this  kind  nent,  you  understand — 

to  that  class  of 

Mrs.  B.  Laily  Kickl,>lmry 
enough  for  any  powdervd  mon, 
British  merchant? 

Lads"  K.  My  dear  ci'eatiire !  my  dear  creature  !  it  u  the  house 
of  a  British  merchant,  anil  a  very  comfortable  house. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  as  you  find  it. 

Lady  K.  Yes,  as  I  fiiid  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  ray 
departed  angel's  children,  Mrs.  Bunnington — (pointtTu/  to  picturt) 
— of  that  dear  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bnnntngtnn,  Yoa  eaunut. 
You  have  other  duties^other  children — a  huskind  at  home  in 
delicate  health,  who 

Mas.  B.  La<ly  Kicklebiirj'i  no  one  shall  say  I  don't  take  care 
of  my  dear  husband  I 

MiLLiKEN.  My  dair  mother  I  My  deiir  Lady  Kicklebury  1 
{To  T.  toko  has  come  forv.iird.)  They  spar  bo  every  night  they 
meet,  Touchit.     Ain't  it  hardi 

Lady  K.  I  soy  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonniugton,  Mrs. 
Bonmngton,  my  dear  ereature  I  anil  that  is  why  you  rati't  attend 
to  Honw^e.  And  as  le  is  of  a  very  easy  ten ijier^ except  some- 
times with  his  poor  AiiiU'lhi's  mother — he  allowa  all  his  trades- 
men to  cheat  him,  all  Lis  scn-antu  to  cheat  him,  Howell  to  be  rude 
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to  everybody — to  me  amongst  other  people,  and  why  not  to  my 
servant  Bulkeley,  with  whom  Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of  the 
chambers  gave  me  the  very  highest  character  ? 

Mks.  B.  I'm  8urj>ri8ed  that  noblemen  have  grooms  in  their 
chambers.  I  should  think  they  were  much  better  in  the  stables. 
I  am  sure  I  always  think  so  when  we  dine  with  Doctor  Clinker. 
His  man  does  bring  such  a  smell  of  the  stable  with  him. 

Lady  K.  He !  he !  you  mistake,  my  dearest  cieature !  Your 
poor  mother  mistakes,  my  gootl  Honice.  You  have  lived  in  a 
quiet  and  most  respectable  sphere — but  not — not 

Mrs.  B.  Not  what.  Lady  Kicklebury?  We  have  lived  at 
Richmond  twenty  years — in  my  late  husband's  time — when  we 
saw  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  when  tliis  dear  Horace  was  a 
dear  boy  at  Westminster  School.  And  we  have  jxiid  for  every- 
thing we  have  had  for  twenty  years,  and  we  have  owed  not  a 
penny  to  any  tradesman^  though  we  mayn't  have  had  powdered 
footmen  »ix  feet  hi(jh,  who  were  impertinent  to  all  the  maids  in 

the  i)lace Don't !  I  will  speak,   Horace — but  servants  who 

loved  us,  and  who  lived  in  our  families. 

MiLLiKEN.  Mamma,  now,  my  dear  good  old  mother !  I  am 
sure  La<ly  Kicklebury  meant  no  harm. 

Lady  K.  Me !  my  dear  Horace  !  harm  !  What  harm  could  I 
mean? 

MiLLiKEN.  Come  !  let  us  have  a  game  at  whist.  Touchit,  will 
you  make  a  fourth  1  They  go  on  so  every  night  almost.  Ain't  it 
a  pity,  now  ? 

Touchit.  Miss  Prior  generally  plays,  doesn't  she  1 

MiLLiKEN.  And  a  very  good  player,  too.  But  I  thought  you 
might  like  it. 

Touchit.  Well,  not  exactly.  I  don't  like  sixpenny  points, 
Horace,  or  quarrelling  with  old  dragons  about  the  odd  trick.  I 
will  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  terrace,  and  contemplate  the 
silver  Thames,  the  darkling  woo<ls,  the  stiirry  hosts  of  heaven.  I 
— I  like  smoking  better  than  playing  whidt. 

[Milliken  rings  belL 

MiLLiKEN.  Ah,  George  !  youVe  not  fit  for  domestic  felicity. 

Touchit.  No,  not  exactly. 

Enter  Howell. 

MiLLiKEN".  Lights  and  a  whist  table.  Oh,  I  see  you  bring 
'em.  You  know  everj- thing  I  want.  Ue  knows  everything  I  want^ 
Howell  does.     Let  us  cut.     Miss  Prior,  you  and  I  are  partners  ! 


ity  boy !  I  don't  like  it. 
nther-in-lttw  to  Binoke. 
jblige  yon,  I'm  aiire.  But 
ur  my  health.  When  I  was 
"  You  ought  never  to  smoke 
rder,  you  know,  to  do  il 


LADY  K.  Don't  m 
Besides,  it  will  e 
'  Clahesce  K 
cmi't  do  witltoiit  it,  nn 
jn  the  PI^^gcn^,  otir  ili 
|;ipra  than  eight  cigai 
4pi)'t  you  see ) 

Ladt  K.  Ah,  my  child  1  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  with 
those  unfortunate  people  in  the  East. 

^  So  am  I.  Sold  out  just  in  time.  Much  better  fun  being 
here,  than  having  the  cholera  at  Scutari.  Nice  house,  MiUiken's, 
gqob,  but  good  fellow — good  cellar,  doosid  good  cook.  Eeally,  that 
salmi  yestenlay, — couldn't  have  it  better  done  at  the  "Rag"  now. 
Ypu  have  got  intq  gootl  quarters  here,  motlier. 

Lady  K.  The  meals  are  very  good,  and  the  house  is  very  good ; 
the  manners  are  not  of  the  first  order.  But  what  can  you  expect 
of  City  people  1  I  always  told  your  poor  dear  aister,  when  she 
married  fi(r.  Milliken,  that  she  plight  look  for  everything  substan- 
tial,— ^but  not  manners.     Poor  dear  Arabella  would  marry  him. 

^  Would  I  that  is  a  good  one,  uiaitim^ '  Wby,  you  made 
her  !  It's  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  I  recollect,  when  I  came  home 
from  Eton,  seeing  her  crying  because  Charley  Tufton 

i,ADV  K.  Mr.  TufUin  had  not  a  shilling  to  bless  himself  with. 
The  iniirriage  was  absurd  and  impossible. 

K.  lie  liadn't  a  shilling  then.  I  guess  he  baa  plenty  now. 
Elder  brother  killed,  out  hunting.  Fsther  dead.  Tuf  a  baronet, 
with  four  thousand  a  year  if  he's  a  shilling. 

Lady  K.  Kot  so  much. 

K.  Four  thousand  if  it's  a  shilling.  Why,  the  property  adjoins 
Kicklebury'a — I  ought  to  know.  I've  shot  over  it  a  thousand 
tjqtos.  Peh !  /  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  'un,  how 
Arabella  used  to  go  out  into  Tnfton  Park  to  meet  Chariey — and  he 
is  a  doQsid  good  fellow,  and  a  gentlemanlike  fellow,  and  a  doosid 
deal  bctt«r  thou  this  City  fellow. 
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Ladt  K.  If  you  don't  like  this  City  fellow,  Clarence,  why  do 
you  oome  here?  why  didn't  you  stop  with  your  elder  brother  at 
Kicklebury  f 

K.  Why  didn't  II  Why  didn't  you  atop  at  Kicklebury, 
mammal  Because  you  had  notice  to  quit.  Serious  daughter-in- 
law,  quarrels  about  management  of  the  house — row  in  the  building. 
My  brother  interferes,  and  fiolitoly  retjuests  mamma  to  shorten  her 
visit.  So  it  is  with  your  other  two  daughters;  so  it  was  with 
Arabella  when  she  was  alive.  What  shindies  you  used  to  have 
with  her.  Lady  Kicklebury  !  Heh  !  I  had  a  row  with  my  brother 
and  aister  about  a  confounded  little  nursery-maid. 

Lady  K    Clarence ! 

K.  And  so  I  had  notice  to  quit  too.  And  I'm  in  very  good 
quarters  here,  and  I  intend  to  stay  in  'em,  mamma.     I  say 

Ladt  K.  What  do  you  wiy  ? 

K.  Since  I  sold  out,  you  know,  and  the  regiment  went  abroad, 
confound  me,  the  brutes  at  the  "  Rag "  will  hardly  speak  to  me ! 
I  was  so  ill,  I  couldn't  go.  Who  the  doo8c  can  live  the  life  I've 
led  and  keep  health  enough  for  that  infernal  Crimea?  Besides, 
how  could  I  help  it?  I  was  so  curseilly  in  debt  that  I  was  obliged 
to  have  the  money,  you  know.      Yau  hadn't  got  any. 

.  Ladt  K.  Not  a  halfi)cnny,  my  darling.     I  am  dreadfully  in 
debt  myself. 

K.  I  know  you  are.  So  am  I.  My  brotlicr  wouldn't  give  me 
any,  not  a  dump.  Hang  him  !  Said  he  had  his  chihlren  to  look 
to.  Milliken  wouldn't  advance  nic  any  more — said  I  did  him  in 
that  horse  transaction.  He  !  he !  he  !  so  I  did  !  What  had  I  to 
do  but  to  sell  out?  And  the  fellows  cut  nie,  by  Jove!  Ain't  it 
too  bad?     Ill  take  my  name  off  the  "  Rag,"  I  will,  though. 

Lady  K.  We  must  sow  our  wild  oats,  and  we  must  sober 
down ;  and  we  must  live  here,  where  the  living  is  very  good  and 
very  cheap,  Clarence,  you  naughty  l)oy  !  And  we  must  get  you  a 
rich  wife.  Did  you  see  at  church  yesterday  that  young  woman  in 
light  green,  with  rather  red  hair  and  a  pink  bonnet  ? 

K.  I  was  asleep,  ma'am,  most  of  the  tune,  or  I  was  bookin'  up 
the  odds  for  the  Chester  Cup.  When  I'm  bookin'  up,  I  think  of 
nothin'  else,  ma'am, — nothhi'. 

Lady  K.  That  was  Miss  Brocksopp — Briggs,  Brown,  and 
Brocksopp,  the  great  sugar-bakers.  They  say  she  will  have  eighty 
thousand  pound.     We  will  ask  her  to  dinner  here. 

K.  I  say — why  the  doose  do  you  have  such  old  women  to 
dinner  here  ?  Why  don't  you  get  some  pretty  girls  ?  Such  a  set 
of  confounded  old  fnnnpa  as  eat  Milliken 's  mutton  I  never  saw. 
There's  you,  and  his  old  mother  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  old  Mrs. 
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Fogram,  and  olil  Miss  What's-her-ntimc,  the  wotrmu  with  the  squint 
eye,  and  that  iiiiinfTise  Mrs.  Crowder.  It's  so  Btonpid,  tlmt  if  it 
weren't  for  Tcnn-liit  roming  down  sometimes,  anil  tlie  billiarcia  and 
boatin',  I  hIiouIiI  ilie  herfr — expire,  by  gadi  Why  don't  you  have 
some  pretty  wipmkii  into  the  house,  Lady  Kiuklebiiry ) 

Lady  E.  Wliy!  Do  you  think  I  want  that  picture  taken 
down  ;  and  auoiluT  Mrs.  Milliken!  WiBehpiul !  If  Horace  nrnirieil 
again,  woulii  he  lie  y.       "     ~  "  "  p«p  tbiB  house,  now  that  un- 

grateful son  of  mine  t  of  liisT     Nri  pretty  wotnaii 

Bhall  come  into  the  I)l  lere. 

K.  Governi'.H.s  Hwn  inn ;  week  eyes,  latl  figure, 

poky,  badly  ilreaseil,  1  woman. 

Lady  E.  Buh  I  ;er  thim  her.     She  is  a  most 

feithful  creature,   att  vond    everything.     Ami    her 

eyes^her  eyes  are  v  for  ennie  young  man  who  is 

in  India.     She  has  1i  er  niom,  locked  up  in  one  of 

her  drawers. 

K.  Then  how  the  doose  di<l  you  come  to  see  iti 

Lady  K.  We  see  a  number  of  tilings,  Clarence.  Will  you 
drive  with  me  1 

K.  Not  as  I  knows  on,  thank  you.  No,  ma ;  drivin's  too  slow  : 
and  you're  going  to  call  on  two  or  three  old  dowa^rs  in  tlie  Parkl 
Thank  your  Ladyship  for  the  delight  fid  offer. 

EnUr  John. 

John.  Please,  sir,  here's  the  man  with  the  bill  for  the  boata ; 
two  pound  three. 

K.  Damn  it,  'pa.y  it — don't  Ixither  me  ! 

John.  Haven't  got  the  money,  sir. 

Lapy  K.  Howell !  I  saw  Mr.  Milliken  give  you  a  cheque  for 
twenty-flve  pounds  l^fore  lie  wi-nt  into  town  this  morning.  Look, 
air.  (Jurej,  <^>ens  drawer,  takes  out  cheijue-l/ook.)  There  it  is, 
marked  "  Howell,  £25." 

John.  Would  yonr  Ladyship  like  to  st*'p  down  into  my  luntry 
and  see  what  I've  jiaid  with  the  twenty-five  pounds  ?  Did  my 
master  leave  any  orders  that  your  Ladyship  was  to  inspect  my 
ai^iounta  1 

Lady  K.  Step  down  into  the  pantry  !  inspect  your  accounts  t 
I  never  heard  sueh  impertinence.     \Vhat  do  you  mean,  sirT 

K.  Dammy,  sir,  what  do  you  mean? 

John.  I  thought  as  her  Ladyship  kept  a  heye  over  my  master's 
private  book,  she  might  like  to  hx)k  at  mine  too. 

Lady  K.  Upon  my  word,  this  insolence  is  too  much. 
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John.  I  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon.  I  am  sure  I  have  said 
nothing. 

K  Said,  sir !  your  manner  is  mutinous,  by  Jove,  sir !  if  I  had 
you  in  the  lament 

John.  I  understood  that  you  had  left  the  regiment,  sir,  just 
before  it  went  on  the  campaign,  sir. 

E.  Confound  you,  sir  !  [Starts  up. 

Lady  K.  Clarence,  my  child,  my  child ! 

John.  Your  Ladyship  needn't  be  alarmed;  I'm  a  little  man, 
my  Lady,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Clarence  was  a-goin'  for  to  hit  me, 
my  Lady ;  not  before  a  lady,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  you 
wonH  pay  the  boatman  ? 

E.  No,  sir,  I  won't  pay  him,  nor  any  man  who  uses  this  sort 
of  damned  impertinence ! 

John.  I  told  Rullocks,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  jest  possible  you 
wouldn't  [JSxit, 

K.  That's  a  nice  man,  that  is — an  impudent  villain  ! 

Lady  K.  Ruined  by  Horace's  weakness.  He  ruins  everybody, 
poor  good-natured  Horace ! 

K,  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  tlie  blackguard  ? 

Lady  K.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  my  dear.  This  man 
is  very  convenient  to  Horace.  Mr.  Milliken  is  exceedingly  lazy, 
and  Howell  spares  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Some  day  or  other 
I  shall  take  all  this  domestic  trouble  oiT  his  hands.  But  not  yet : 
your  poor  brother-in-law  is  restive,  like  many  weak  men.  He  is 
subjected  to  other  influences :  his  odious  mother  thwarts  me  a 
great  deal. 

K.  Why,  you  used  to  be  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  at  Eton 

Lady  K.  Were;  but  friendship  don't  last  for  ever.  Mrs. 
Bonnington  and  I  have  had  serious  differences  since  I  came  to  live 
here :  she  has  a  natural  jealousy,  perhaps,  at  my  superintending  her 
son's  affiiirs.  When  she  ceases  to  visit  at  the  house,  as  she  very 
possibly  will,  things  will  go  more  easily ;  and  Mr.  Howell  will  go 
too,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  am  always  sorry  when  my  temper 
breaks  out,  as  it  will  sometimes. 

K.  Won't  it,  that's  all ! 

Lady  K.  At  his  insolence,  my  temper  is  high  ;  so  is  yours, 
my  dear.     Calm  it  for  the  present,  especially  as  regards  Howell. 

K.  Gad !  d'you  know  I  was  very  nearly  pitching  into  him  ? 
But  once,  one  night  in  the  Haymarket,  at  a  lobster-shop,  where  I 
was  with  some  fellows,  we  chaffed  some  other  fellows,  and  there 
was  one  fellah — quite  a  little  fellah — and  I  pitched  into  him,  and 
lie  gave  me  the  most  confounded  lickin'  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  since 


ray  brother  Kirkloburj  \uikial  me  wlwn  ve  were  ut  Eton 


that,  you  sec, 
fellowB,  neve  I 

Lady  K. 
horns  with  .v 
miiat  go  now 

K.  I  owo 
that  boatmuii 
riile  T     Han;,' 
He  a 
money.     Thei 


N'ever  truat  thoie  little 
Aiuff'em:  damm^,  thej  may  he  boxers. 
Y^iii   ciuarrelEotne  boy!      I  remember  you  ooming 
imugUty  head  m  briiineL     (Loolcii  at  inateh,)     I 
:ike  my  drive.  [S.at  Lady  K. 

\<^.^nQ.  of  a  tick  at  that  billiani-riKini ;  I  ahall  have 
't  Milliken  got  any  horees  to 
ride— fluppose  Iir's  a  tailoi- 
dooBid  d«i!  of 
goes  u  .t  ilarling  ncphiiw  and  nieoe 


Why  hftTcn't  ynu  gone  you,  airt  {to  Bvlktlei/). 

BuLKELEY.  My  L>  the  pony-ciirriu^e.  Sir;  Mra. 

BonuingtoQ  Kiive  a-tooK  crju  iiO)n;u  uirriii^  and  'omen,  sir,  this 
morain',  which  tlie  Bishop  iif  London  is  'olillii^  a.  i^onfirmntion  at 
TeJdington,  sir,  and  Mr.  Bmiiiingtoa  is  ELttPUdiiig  the  serimuny. 
And  I  have  told  Mr.  'Owed,  sir,  that  my  Lady  would  preler  the 
hopen  curriiige,  air,  wliich  I  Uke  the  hexerciee  myself,  sir,  and  tliat 
the  pony-carriage  was  good  eiioUi:h  for  Mrs.  Bonniugton,  sir;  and 
Mr.  'Owell  was  very  liinsolent  to  me,  air;  and  I  don't  think  I  can 
stay  in  the  'ouse  with  him. 

K.  Hold  your  jaw,  sir, 

BiTLKELEV.  Yes,  sir. 

K.  I  wonder  who  that  governess  i 
last  night — wish  she'd  come  and  sing  t 
amuse  me— I've  seen  her  face  before— 
face  1— it  ain't  at  all  a  bad  one.  What  shall  I  do!  daramy,  I'd 
read  a  book :  I've  not  read  a  book  this  ever  so  long.  What's  here  1 
[Looki  amoH(/st  fiookt,  tdectt  one,  sink*  down  in  eaty  chair 
to  at  guile  to  be  lost. 

Mnt^  Miss  Phioe, 

Misa  Pkior.  There's  peace  in  the  house !  those  noisy  children 
are  away  with  their  grandmamma.  The  weather  is  beautiful,  and 
I  hope  they  will  take  a  long  drive.  Now  I  can  have  a  quiet  half- 
hour,  and  finish  that  dear  pretty  "  Ruth  " — oh,  how  it  makes  me 
cry,  that  pretty  story  ! 

[^Layi  doum  her  bonnet  on  taMe — ffoet  to  fflast — taiet  off 
cap  and  ^ectachs—arrattget  her  hair — Clarenee  hat 
got  on  chair  looking  at  her. 


is— sang  rather  prettily 

—wish  she'd  come  and 

—where  have  I  i 
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K  By  Jove !  I  know  who  it  is  now !  Remember  her  as 
weU  as  possible.  Four  years  ago,  when  little  Foxbury  used  to 
danoe  in  the  ballet  over  the  water.  DonH  I  remember  her !  She 
boxed  my  ears  behind  the  scenes,  by  jingo !  (Coniing  forward,) 
Miss  Pemberton !  Star  of  the  ballet !  Light  of  the  harem ! 
Dent  yon  remember  the  grand  Oriental  ballet  of  the  *'Bulbid 
and  the  Peri  "1 

Miss  P.  Oh  !  {screams).  No,  n — no,  sir.  You  are  mistaken : 
my  name  is  Prior.  I — never  was  at  the  "Coburg  Theatre." 
I 

K.  {seizing  her  hand).  No,  you  don't,  though  I  What !  don't 
you  remember  well  that  little  hand  slapping  this  face  ?  which  nature 
hadn't  then  adorned  with  whiskers,  by  gad  !  You  pretend  you 
have  forgotten  little  Foxbury,  whom  Charley  Calverley  used  to 
oome  after,  and  who  used  to  drive  to  the  "  Coburg "  every  night 
in  her  brougham.  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  "Coburg"? 
That  is  a  good  one  !     Had  you  there,  I  think. 

Miss  P.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  pity  me !  I  have  to 
keep  my  mother  and  my  sisters  and  my  brothers.  When — when 
you  saw  me,  we  were  in  great  poverty ;  and  almost  all  the 
wretched  earnings  I  made  at  that  time  were  given  to  my  poor 
&ther  then  lying  in  the  Queen's  Bench  hard  by.  You  know  there 
was  nothing  against  my  character — you  know  there  was  not.  Ask 
Captain  Touchit  whether  I  was  not  a  good  girl.  It  was  he  who 
brought  me  to  this  house. 

K.  Touchit !  the  old  villain  ! 

Miss  P.  I  had  your  sister's  confidence.  I  tended  her  abroad 
on  her  death-bed.  I  have  brought  up  your  nephew  and  niece. 
Ask  any  one  if  I  have  not  l)cen  honest.  As  a  man,  as  a  gentle- 
man, I  entreat  you  to  keep  my  secret !  I  imi)lore  you  for  the  sake 
of  my  poor  mother  and  her  children  !  {kneeling), 

K.  By  Jove !  how  handsome  you  are !  How  crying  becomes 
your  eyes !  Get  up  >  get  up.  Of  course  I'll  keep  your  secret, 
but 

Miss  P.  All !  ah ! 

[She  screams  as  he  tri^s  to  embrace  her,     Howell  rushes  in, 

Howell.  Hands  off,  you  little  villain !  Stir  a  step,  and  I'll 
kill  you,  if  you  were  a  regiment  of  captains !  What !  insult  this 
lady  who  kei)t  watch  at  your  sister's  deiith-bed  and  has  took  charge 
of  her  children  !  Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Prior.  Julia — dear, 
dear  Julia — I'm  by  you.  If  the  scoundrel  touches  you,  I'll  kill 
him,  I — I  love  you — there — it's  here — love  you  madly — with  all 
my  'art — my  arheart ! 

Miss  P.  Howell — for  Heaven's  sake,  Howell ! 


K,  Pooh— (xili  I  (ISurttinri  with  laughter.)  Here's  a  novel, 
by  jingo  !  Here's  Jo))u  iu  love  with  the  governess.  Fond  of  plush, 
Miss  Pembcrtuu — eyi  Gad,  it's  the  best  thiug  1  ever  knew. 
Saved  a  good  bit,  ey,  Jeamea  1  Take  a  public-house  %  By  Jove  I 
I'll  buy  my  lieer  there, 

John.  Owe  I'or  it,  you  mean.  I  don't  think  your  tradesmen 
profit  much  hy  voiir  ciiatom,  ex-Comet  Kinklebury, 

K.  By  Jove  !  I'U  ('    "  ilkiu  I 

JOBN.  No,  not  tha 

'le*  with  and  throwi  hini, 

E.   (lereami).   Hal 

n  tlrollin^  in  tite  garden. 


BOLKELEV.   What  i 

K.  Take  this  coiifounaei[  villain  on  me,  and  pitch  hira  into  the 
Thames — do  you  hear ! 

John.  Come  here,  and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  hulking 
body.     {To  Bidkdey.) 

BuLKELEY.  Come,  come!  whathever  his  hall  this  year  row  about? 

Miss  P,  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  strike  that  poor  man  I 

BtiLKELEY.  You  be  quiet.  What's  he  a-hittin'  about  my 
master  for  1 

John.  Take  off  your    hat,   sir,  when   you   speak  to  a  lady. 
{TaJca  up  a  poker.)     And  now  come  on  both  of  you,  cowards  I 
[Ruahei  at  Bulkdei/  and  ktwcH  his  hat  off  his  head. 

Bdlkeley  [tteppinff  back).  If  you'll  put  down  tliat  there 
poker,  you  know,  then  I'll  pitch  into  you  fast  enough.  But  that 
there  poker  ain't  fair,  you  know. 

E.  You  villain !  of  course  you  will  leave  this  house.  And, 
Miss  Prior,  I  think  you  will  understand  that  you  will  go  too.  I 
don't  think  my  niece  wants  to  learn  dancin',  you  understflnd. 
Good-bye.     Here,  Bulkelcy  !  \Geta  behitui  footman  and  exit. 

Mi»8  P.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  threat,  Mr.  Howell  1 

John.  Yes,  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  P.  I  was  a  dancer  once,  for  three  montlis,  four  years  ago, 
when  my  poor  father  was  in  prison. 

John.  Yes,  Miss  Prior,  I  knew  it.     And  I  saw  you  a  many 

MiBS  P.  And  you  kept  my  secret! 
John.  Yea,  Ju — Jul— Miss  Prior. 

Miss  P.  Thank  yoii,  and  God  blew  you,  John  Howell  I  Ther«^ 
there.     You  mustn't !  indeed,  you  mustn't  I 
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John.  You  don't  remember  the  printer's  boy  who  used  to  come 
to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  sit  in  your  'all  in  Bury  Street,  Miss  Prior  ?  I 
was  that  boy.  I  was  a  country-bred  boy — that  is  if  you  called 
Putney  country,  and  Wimbledon  Common  and  that  I  served  the 
Milliken  family  seven  year.  I  went  with  Master  Horace  to  College, 
and  then  I  revolted  against  service,  and  I  thought  I'd  be  a  man  and 
turn  printer  like  Doctor  Frankling.  And  I  got  in  an  office :  and  I 
went  with  proofs  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  I  saw  you.  And  though  I 
might  have  been  in  love  with  somebody  else  before  I  did — yet  it 
was  all  hup  when  I  saw  you. 

Miss  P.  (kindly).  You  must  not  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  John 
Howell. 

John.  Let's  tell  the  tale  out.  I  couldn't  stand  the  newspaper 
night-work.  I  had  a  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  keep,  as 
you  ha*L  I  went  back  to  Horace  Milliken  and  said,  "Sir,  I've  lost 
my  work.  I  and  mine  want  bread.  Will  you  take  me  back  again  ?  " 
And  he  did.     He's  a  kiiiti  kind  soul  is  my  master. 

Miss  P.  He  is  a  kind  kind  soul. 

John.  He's  good  to  all  the  poor.  His  liand's  in  his  pocket  for 
everybody.  Everybody  takes  advantage  of  him.  His  mother-in-lor 
rides  over  him.  So  doe^s  his  ma.  So  do  I,  I  may  say ;  but  that's 
over  now;  and  you  and  I  have  had  our  notice  to  quit,  miss,  I 
should  say. 

Miss  P.  Yes. 

John.  I  have  saved  a  bit  of  money — not  much — a  hundred 
pound.  Miss  Prior — Julia — here  I  am — l(X)k — I'm  a  poor  feller 
— a  poor  servant — but  I've  the  heart  of  a  man — and — I  love 
you — oh  !  I  love  you  ! 

Mary.  Oh — ho — ho! 

[^3fary  has  entered  from  garden,  arid  bursts  out  crying. 

Miss  P.  It  can't  be,  Jolin  Howell — my  dear,  brave,  kind  John 
Howell.  It  can't  be.  I  have  watched  this  for  some  time  past, 
and  poor  Mary's  despair  here.  (Kisses  Jfarg,  who  cries  jylenti- 
fully.)  You  have  the  heart  of  a  tnie  brave  man,  and  must  show 
it  and  prove  it  now.  I  am  not — am  not  of  your — pardon  me  for 
saying  so — of  your  class  in  life.  I  was  bred  by  my  uncle,  away 
from  my  poor  parents,  though  I  came  back  to  them  after  his  sudden 
death  ;  and  to  poverty,  and  to  this  dependent  life  I  am  now  leading. 
I  am  a  servant,  like  you,  John,  but  in  another  sphere — have  to 
seek  another  place  now ;  and  Heaven  knows  if  I  shall  procure 
one,  now  that  that  unlucky  pjissage  in  my  life  is  known.  Oh,  the 
coward  to  recall  it !  the  coward  ! 

Mary.  But  John  whopped  him,  miss !  that  he  did.  He  gavQ 
it  him  well,  John  did.     (Crying,) 


Hiss  P.  You  cun't — you  ought  ijiit  t<i  forego  an  attBtthment 
like  that,  John  Ilouell.  A  more  houest  oud  true-liearted  ureature 
Dover  breatheil  tliHii  Mary  Burltnr. 

John.  No,  imlced. 

MiSB  p.  Blio  has  Inred  you  Binoe  she  was  a  little  child.  And 
you  loved  her  ouce,  and  do  now,  Jolin. 

Maht.   t.Mi,   iiiiaa  I    you  hare  a 
were  &  hangtl 

Miss  p.  You  are 
better  than  I  urn,  Joh 
I  have  had  tu  Hatter  i 
I  wanted  to  helji,  iiiii.' 


with  Mr.  Mfllikuu  -.  b 

Whom  did  A. 

But  do  you  thiuk,  wi 

house,  I  couLil  liave  st 

of  them  I     Ctii,  Joliu.     My  gt>od 


,  my  dear — much,  much 

my  poverty  has  been  that 

'    'e  the  fnultfi  uf  thoae 

B  hurt,  and  luu^h  when 

and  to  bide  my  time, — not 

nd  kiuilueag,  and  simplicity. 

kind  word  diil  he  ever  say  1 

f  tbnse  two  Sudiea  o 

t  being  a  liypoiTit*  to  both 

r  friend,  Jolu!  Huweil,  marry 


Uary.    Youll  be  happier  with  her  than  with  me.    There  I    There  I 
[7%«^  embraet. 
Maby.  0 — 0 — o !    I  think  I'll  go  and  hiron  hout  Misa  Hara- 
bella'a  frooka  now.  [SxiL 

Enter  MnjJKEN  teUh  CLiBENCB — teho  U  ea^ininff 
thinffi  to  him, 

Ol&bbnob.  Here  they  are,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour. 
Ask  'em,  dainn  'em ! 

MiLLiKEN.  What  is  this  I  heart  Yon,  John  HoweU,  have 
dared  to  strike  a  gentleman  under  my  roofi  Tour  master's 
brother-in-law  1 

John.  Yes,  by  Jove  !  and  I'd  do  it  again. 

MiLLiKEK.  Are  you  drank  or  mad,  Howell  t 

JoHif.  I'm  as  sober  and  as  sensible  as  ever  I  was  in  my  lifh, 
sir — I  nut  only  struck  the  master,  but  I  etmck  the  mau,  who's   . 
twice  as  big,  only  not  quite  as  big  a  coward,  I  think. 

HiLUK£N.  Hold  yonr  scurrilous  t^jngue,  sir!  My  good-nature 
ruins  everybo<ly  about  me.  Make  up  your  accounts.  Pack  tout 
trunks — and  never  let  me  see  your  fiice  again. 

JoBM.  Very  good,  sir. 

1  Prior,  you  will  also  be  disposed 


HiLLiKEN.  I  suppose,  Mis! 
—to  follow  Mr.  Howell  t 

Miss  P.  To  quit  you,  noi 
iver  supposed  it  rauld  be  otiiei 


you  know  what  has  passed  T     I 
rise.    I  deceived  you,  Mr.  MiUiken, 
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as  I  kept  a  secret  from  you,  and  must  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  a 
relief  to  me :  the  svord  has  been  hanging  over  me.  I  wish  I  had 
told  your  poor  wife,  as  I  was  often  minded  to  do. 

MiLUKSN.  Oh,  you  were  minded  to  do  it  in  Italy,  were  yout 

M188  P.  Captain  Touchit  knew  it,  sir,  all  along :  and  that  my 
motiyeB  and,  thank  God,  my  life  were  honourable. 

MiLLiKEV.  Oh,  Touchit  knew  it,  did  he?  and  thought  it 
honourable — honourable  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  to  marry  a  footman — and 
keep  a  public-house?  I — I  beg  your  panlon,  John  Howell — I 
mean  nothing  against  you,  you  know.  You're  an  honourable  man 
enough,  except  that  you  have  been  damned  insolent  to  my  brother- 
in-law. 

John.  Oh,  Heaven ! 

[Strikes  his  forehead,  and  walks  away. 

Miss  P.  You  mistake  me,  sir.  What  I  wished  to  speak  of  waa 
the  fact  which  this  gentleman  has  no  doubt  communicated  to  you — 
that  I  danced  on  the  stage  for  three  months.. 

MiLLiKEN.  Oh  yes.  Oh,  damme,  yes.  I  forgot.  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that. 

KiCKLEBURY.  You  scc  shc  owus  it 

Miss  P.  We  were  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  Our  furniture  and 
lodging-house  under  execution — from  which  Captain  Touchit,  when 
he  came  to  know  of  our  difficulties,  nobly  afterwards  released  us. 
My  fEither  was  in  prison,  and  wanted  shillings  for  medicine,  and  I — 
I  went  and  danced  on  the  stage. 

MiLUEEN.   Well? 

Miss  P.  And  I  kept  the  secret  afterwards;  knowing  that  I 
could  never  hope  as  governess  to  obtain  a  place  after  having  been 
a  stage-dancer. 

MiLLiKEN.  Of  course  you  couldn't, — it's  out  of  the  question; 
and  may  I  ask,  are  you  going  to  resume  that  delightful  profession 
when  you  enter  the  married  state  with  Mr.  Howell  ? 

Miss  P.  Poor  John  !  it  is  not  I  who  am  going  to — that  is,  it's 
Mary,  the  schoolroom  maid. 

Miluken.  Eternal  blazes !  Have  you  turned  Mormon,  John 
Howell,  and  are  you  going  to  marry  the  whole  house  ? 

John.  I  made  a  ha^^s  of  myself  about  Miss  Prior.  I  couldn't 
help  her  being  1—1 — ovely. 

Kick.  Gad,  he  proposed  to  her  in  my  ])resence. 

John.  What  I  proposed  to  lier,  Cornet  Clarence  Kicklebury, 
was  my  heart  and  my  honour,  and  my  best,  and  my  everything — 
and  you— you  wanted  Xx)  take  a<lvantage  of  her  secret,  and  you 
offered  her  in(li«,Tiities,  and  you  laid  a  cowardly  hand  on  her — a 
cowardly  hand !— and  I  struck  you,  and  I'd  do  it  again. 
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MiLUKSN.  What!     Is  thla  true ! 

[Tnminff  round  verij  jteredy  to  K. 

Kick.  Gad  I     Well— I  only 

MiLLiKEN.  You  DQly  wimtl  You  ooly  insulted  a  lady  under 
my  roof— the  frieuil  aud  nuree  of  your  licaii  sister — tlie  guardian 
of  my  childrea  You  only  took  advantage  of  a  defenceless  girl, 
and  would  have  extorted  your  infernal  pay  out  of  her  fear.  You 
misernble  aneak  and  eov— "' ' 

Kick.  Hallo  !     Coi  I  won't  atand  this  sort  of 

chaff.     Dammy,  I'll  sei  I 

MiLUKEtf.  Go  out  ,  iir !     March  I  or  I  will 

tell  my  servant,  Jolin  1  ou  out,  you  wret<;lied  little 

scamp !    Tell  that  bij,'  b.  name  t — Lady  Eicklebury'a 

man,  to  pack  thia  younj  cuu  and  bciirVgreaBe  pota  ; 

and  if  ever  you  enter  i,  Cliirence  Kicklebury,  by 

the  Heaven  that  tiiade  istcr  who  is  dead  I — I  will 

cane  your  life  out  of  yoi..  ......^ ,J  in  heaven  1     Shade  of  my 

Arabella — to  thitik  tiiiit  ymir  Imitlicr  in  your  house  aliuulil  lie  found 
to  ioBult  the  guarilian  of  your  children  ! 

John.  By  jingo,  you're  a  good-plucke<l  one !  I  knew  he  was, 
miss, — I  told  you  he  waa. 

\_Exit,  ihakinij  hand*  with  kis  mailer  and  with  MIm  P., 
and  dancing  far  Joff.  Exit  Clarence,  scared,  ovt  oj 
window. 

Jobs  {without).  Bulkeley  !  pack  up  the  Capting's  luggage  I 

MiLLiEEN.  How  can  I  oak  your  pardon,  Miaa  Prior!  In  my 
wife's  name  I  aak  it^iii  the  name  of  tliat  an^l  whose  dying-bed 
you  watclied  and  soothed — of  the  innocent  children  whom  you  have 
faithfully  tended  since. 

Miss  P.  Ah,  sir  !  it  ia  granted  when  you  speak  so  to  roe. 

MiLLiKEN.  Eh,  eh — d — don't  call  ine  sir ! 

Miss  P.  It  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon  for  hiding  what  you  know 
now  :  but  if  I  had  told  you — you — yon  nei'er  would  have  taken  me 
into  your  house — your  wife  never  would. 

MiLLiKEtT.  No,  no.     (  Weeping.) 

Miss  P.  My  dear  kind  Captain  Touchit  knows  it  ^1,  It  was 
by  his  couDsd  I  acted.  He  it  was  who  relieved  our  distresB.  Ask 
him  whether  my  conduct  was  not  honourable — ask  him  whether 
my  life  waa  not  devoted  to  my  parents— ask  liim  when — when  I 
am  gone. 

MiLLiKEN,  When  you  are  gone,  Julia!  Why  are  you  going t 
Why  should  you  go,  my  love — that  is — why  need  you  go,  in  the 
devil's  name  % 

UlBS  P.  Becftuae,  when  your  motlier — when  your  raother-in-lsw 
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come  to  hear  that  your  children's  govemess  has  been  a  dancer  on 
the  stage,  they  will  send  me  away,  and  you  will  not  have  the  power 
to  resist  them.  They  ought  to  send  me  away,  sir;  but  I  have 
acted  honestly  by  the  children  and  their  poor  mother,  and  you'll 
think  of  me  kindly  when — I — am — gone  1 

MiLUKEN.  Julia,  my  dearest — dear— noble— dar the  devil ! 

here's  old  Eacklebury. 

Enter  Lady  K,  Children,  and  Clarence. 

Ladt  K.  So,  Miss*Prior !  this  is  what  I  hear,  is  it?  A  dancer 
in  my  house!  a  serpent  in  my  bosom — poisoning — yes,  i>oisoning 
those  blessed  children  !  occasioning  quarrels  between  my  own  son 
and  my  dearest  son-in-law ;  flirting  with  the  footman  !  When  do 
you  intend  to  leave,  madam,  the  house  which  you  have  po — poll 
—luted? 

Miss  P.  I  need  no  hard  language,  Lady  Ki(!klebury  :  and  I  will 
reply  to  none.  I  have  signified  to  Mr.  Milliken  my  wish  to  leave 
his  house. 

Milliken.  Not,  not,  if  you  will  stay.     (To  Miss  F.) 

Lady  K.  Stay,  Horace !  she  shall  never  stay  as  govemess  in 
this  house ! 

Milliken.  Julia !  will  you  stay  as  mistress  ?  You  have  known 
me  for  a  year  alone — before,  not  so  well,  when  the  house  had  a 
mistress  that  is  gone.  You  know  what  my  temper  is,  and  that  my 
tastes  are  simple,  and  my  heart  not  unkind.  I  have  watched  you, 
and  have  never  seen  you  out  of  temper,  though  you  have  been  tried. 
I  have  long  thought  you  good  and  beautiful,  but  I  never  thought 
to  ask  the  question  which  I  put  to  you  now : — come  in,  sir !  (to 
Clarence  at  door)  : — now  that  you  have  been  persecuted  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  upheld  you,  and  insulted  by  those  who  owed 
you  gratitude  and  respect.  I  am  tired  of  their  domination,  and 
as  weary  of  a  man's  cowardly  impertinence  (to  Clarence)  as  of  a 
woman's  jealous  tyranny.  They  have  made  what  was  my  Arabella's 
home  miserable  by  their  oppression  and  their  quarrels.  Julia !  my 
wife's  friend,  my  children's  friend  !  be  mine,  and  make  me  happy ! 
Don't  leave  me,  Julia !  say  you  won't — say  you  won't — dearest — 
dearest  girl ! 

Miss  P.  I  won't — leave — you. 

Qeoroe  (without).  Oh,  I  say  !  Arabella,  look  here  :  here's  papa 
a-kissing  Miss  Prior ! 

Lady  K.  Horace — Clarence  my  son  !  Shade  of  my  Arabella ! 
can  you  behold  this  horrible  scene,  and  not  shudder  in  heaven? 
Sulkeley !  Clarence !  go  for  a  doctor — go  to  Doctor  Straightwwst 
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at  the  Agyluiii — Hnrnce  Uillikea,  who  bos  niomed  the  defendant 
of  tbe  Kickleburys  nf  the  Oonqueror,  many  a  dancing-girl  ofT  the 
■tage  I  Hornoe  Millikeu  *  do  jou  wish  to  sec  me  ilia  in  conTulaions 
at  jour  fet:t  'i  1  writhe  there,  I  (.Tovel  lliere.  Look  I  look  at  me 
on  my  kiicci !  your  own  mother-in-law  I  ilrive  away  tliia  fiend  I 

MiLLiKBN,  Hem  I  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Lady  Kicklebury,  for 
itia  you  that  have  given  her  to  me. 

L*DV  K.    He   wo-'*  '■--— '    *-   'unis  away  and    kiaaea   her 

horrible   hand.     This  Help  me  up,   Clarence;   I 

muat  go  and  fetch  his  there  »\iq  is,  there  she  is  1 

[Lady  K  »-u*  p  qf  a  banmcke,  with  Mr. 

and  Mri  \d  Caaohman,  is  teen  ovtr 

tha  gaU. 

UR9.  6.  What  is  in,  my  son !     You  ore  gouig 

to  marry  a — a  sta^o-d  iving  me  mad,  Horuoe  1 

MiLLiKEN.  Give  unce,  mother,  to  be  happy 

You  hHTU  hiid  ymirHell 

Mas.  B.  Speak  to  him,  Lir.  donnington. 

\^Boaningt<m  maJctt  dvmb  aAow. 

Lady  K.  Implore  him,  Mr.  Bonnington. 

Maa.  B.  Pray,  pray  for  hun,  Mr.  Bonniugton,  my  love— my 
lost  abandoned  boy  1 

LaoT  K.  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Mja  Bonnington  1 

Ubs.  B,  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  I 

yTkeij  embrace  each  oA^r. 

Ladt  K.  I  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  him,  deamt  l&n, 
Bimnington. 

Mbs.  B.  Let  UB  both — both  go  down  on  our  knees — I  mil 
{to  ker  hutbattd).  Edward,  I  will  I  {Both  ladies  on  thtir  kneet. 
Bonnington  with  outitretched  Hands  bihind  them.)  Look,  unhappy 
boy  1  look,  Homce  I  two  mothers  on  their  wretched  kneea  before 
you,  imploring  you  to  send  away  this  monster !  Speak  to  him,  Mr. 
Bonnington.  £ilward  1  uae  authority  vith  him,  if  he  will  not 
iiaten  to  his  mother 

La.DV  £.  Td  hia  mothera  I 

Unitr  TODCHIT. 

TOUOHIT.  What  is  this  comedy  going  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen  % 
The  ladies  on  their  eMerly  knees— Miss  Prior  with  her  bur  down 
her  back.  Is  it  tragedy  or  comedy^is  it  a  reheuraal  for  a  charade, 
OF  ore  we  actfhg  for  Horace's  birthday  1  or,  oh  !— I  beg  your 
BevereDce'a  panhm — you  were  perhaps  going  to  a  pmfeseionai  dutyl 

Mas.  B.  It's  we  who  are  praying  this  child,  Touchit     This 
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diOd,  trlth  Whom  you  used  to  coma  home  fW)m  Westminster  when 
you  were  boys*  You  hare  influence  with  him ;  he  listens  to  you. 
Entreat  him  to  pause  in  his  madness. 

TbuoHlT.  what  mailness? 

Mrs.  B.  That — that  woman — that  serpent  yonder — that — that 
daneing-woman,  whom  you  introduced  to  Arabella  Milliken) — ah  t 
and  I  rue  the  day  : — Horace  is  going  to  mum — mum — marry  her ! 

ToucHiT.  Well!  I  always  thought  he  would.  Ever  since  I 
flaw  him  and  her  playing  at  whist  together,  when  I  came  down  here 
a  month  ago,  I  thought  he  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  it's  the  whist,  the  whist !  Why  did  I  ever  play 
at  whist,  Edward  )     My  poor  Mr.  Milliken  used  to  like  his  rubber. 

ToucHiT.  Since  he  has  been  a  widower 

Ladt  K.  a  widower  of  that  angel !  [Points  to  picture, 

ToucHTT.  Pooh,  pooh,  angel !  You  two  ladies  have  never  given 
the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  were  always  quarrelling  over  him. 
You  took  possession  of  his  house, 'bullied  his  servants,  spoiled  his 
children ;  you  did.  Lady  Kicklebury. 

Ladt  K.  Sir,  you  are  a  rude,  low,  presuming,  vulgar  man. 
Clarence !  beat  this  rude  man  ! 

ToucHiT.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  your  amiable  son,  he  is 
not  in  tlie  warlike  line,  I  think.  My  dear  Julia,  I  am  delighted 
with  all  my  heart  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman 
of  sense/  good  conduct,  good  temper — a  woman  who  has  had  many 
trials,  and  borne  them  with  great  patience — to  take  charge  of  him 
and  make  him  happy.  Horace,  give  me  your  hand  !  I  knew  Miss 
Prior  in  great  poverty.  I  am  sure  she  will  bear  as  nobly  her  present 
good  fortune;  for  good  fortune  it  is  to  any  woman  to  become  the 
wile  of  such  a  loyal,  lionest,  kindly  gentleman  as  you  are  1 

JSnt€r  John. 

Jomr.  If  you  please,  my  Lady — if  you  please,  sir — Bulkeley 

Lady  K  What  of  Bulkeley,  sir  ■ 

John.  He  has  packed  his  things,  and  Comet  Kicklebury's 
things,  my  Lady. 

Milliken.  Let  the  fellow  go. 

John.  He  won't  go,  sir,  till  my  Lady  have  paid  him  his  book 
and  wages.     Here's  the  book,  sir  ! 

Lady  K.  Insolence  !  quit  my  presence  !  And  I,  Mr.  Milliken, 
will  quit  a  house 

John.  Shall  I  call  your  Ladyship  a  carriage  ? 

Lady  K.  Where  I  have  met  with  rudeness,  cnielty,  and  fiendish 
(fo  Mi$8  P.,  who  smiles  and  curtsies) — yes,  fiendish  ingratitude. 


Mrs.  p.  My  Lady 
kind  Mrs,  Bonnington 
This  \a  Charlotte,  my 
so  kindly  pruiuiseil  tlic  \ 
Bonnington,  tna'iLUi,  \Aeas 


I  will  go,  I  aay,  as  soon  a&  I  have  nuule  ATTangemeots  for  taking 
other  lodgings.  Yon  cannot  expect  a,  iady  of  fashion  to  turn  out 
like  a  servati  t. 

John.  Hire  tlie  "Star  and  Giirter"  for  her,  sir.  Send  down 
to  the  "  Castle  "  ;  anything  to  get  rid  of  her,  I"ll  tell  her  miud  to 
pack  her  trapa.     Pinliorn  1  [Beckotit  tiiaid  and  i/iveit  order*. 

ToucHtT.  You  had  better  go  at  once,  my  dear  Lady  Eicklebury. 

Ladt  K.  Sir ! 

ToucHiT.  T/ie  olJ:  is  cotiiing !    I  met  her  on 

the  road  with  !l11  her  I  !  be  I     (Screams.) 

i  Children. 

idysiup  ia  quite  well  I  Dear 
ly  my  dnty  to  you,  ma'am. 
t  girl  whom  your  Ladyship 
rui  ,  uun  this  is  my  little  girl,  Mrs. 
il  this  ia  my  BlneciNit  l>oy.  Go  and 
speak  to  dear  kind  Mr.  Milliken — our  heet  friend  and  prot«ctor — 
the  son  and  Bon-in-law  of  these  dear  ladies.  Look,  sir  I  He  has 
brought  his  copy  to  show  you.  {Boy  »howt  copy.)  Ain't  it 
creditable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  Captain  Touchit  1  And  my  best  and 
most  grateful  services  to  you,  sir.  Julia,  Julia,  my  dear,  where's 
your  cap  and  spectacles,  you  stupid  thing}  You've  let  your  hair 
dropdown.     What!  what! (Begin*  to  be piizded.) 

Mrs.  B.  Is  this  collusion,  madam  1 

Mrs.  p.  Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  I 

Lady  K.  Or  insolence,  Mrs.  Priori 

Mes.  p.  Insolence,  your  Ladyship!  What — what  is  it?  what 
has  happeneil]  Wliat's  Julia's  hair  down  forT  Ah!  you've  not 
sent  Che  poor  girl  away  1  the  poor  poor  child,  and  the  poor  poor 
children ! 

Touchit.  That  dancing  at  the  "Coburg"  has  come  out,  Mrs. 
Prior. 

Mbb.  P.  Not  the  darling's  fault.  It  was  to  help  her  poor 
father  m  prison.  It  was  I  who  forced  her  to  do  it  Oh !  don't, 
don't,  dear  Lady  Kickleburj',  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
these  poor  orphans  I     (Crying.) 

Milliken.  Bnough  of  this,  Mrs.  Prior :  your  daughter  is  not 
going  away.  Julia  has  promised  to  stay  with  me — and — never  to 
leave  me — as  governess  no  longer,  but  as  wife  to  me. 

Mrs.  P.  Is  it— is  it  true,  Julia? 

Miss  P.  Yes,  mamma. 

Maa.   P.  Oh  1  oh  I   oh !     (Flings  down  her  umbrella,  Jduet 
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•/WtO)  and  running  to  Mtlltken),  My  son,  my  son !  Come  here, 
children.  Come,  Adolphus,  Amelia,  Charlotte — kiss  your  dear 
brother,  children.  What,  my  dears !  How  do  you  do,  dears  1 
{To  MiUikerCt  children,)  Have  they  heard  the  news?  And  do 
you  know  that  my  daughter  is  going  to  be  your  mamma  1  There — 
there— go  and  play  with  your  little  uncles  and  aunts,  that's  good 
children !  {She  motions  off  the  Children^  %oho  retire  towards 
gurden.  Her  manner  changes  to  one  of  great  patronage  and 
intense  satisfaction.)  Most  hot  weather,  your  Ladyship,  I'm  sure. 
Mr  Bonnington,  you  must  find  it  hot  weather  for  preachin' !  Lor' ! 
there's  that  little  wretch  beatin'  Adolphus !  George,  sir !  have 
done,  sir!  {Runs  to  separate  them,)  How  ever  shall  we  make 
those  children  agree,  JuHa  ? 

Miss  P.  They  have  been  a  little  spoiled,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Milliken  will  send  George  and  Anibella  to  school,  mamma:  wiU  you 
not,  Horace? 

Mb.  Milliken.  I  think  school  will  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
them. 

Mrs.  p.  And  {Mrs,  P.  whispers^  pointing  to  her  own  children) 
the  blue  room,  the  green  room,  the  rooms  old  Lady  Kick  has — 
plenty  of  room  for  us,  my  dear ! 

Miss  P,  No,  mamma,  I  think  it  will  be  too  large  a  party, — 
Mr.  Milliken  has  often  said  that  he  would  like  to  go  abroad,  and  I 
hope  that  now  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  tour. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  then  !  wc  can  live  in  the  house,  you  know:  what's 
the  use  of  payin'  lodgin',  my  dear  ? 

Miss  P.  The  house  is  going  to  be  painted.  You  had  best  live 
in  your  own  house,  mamma ;  and  if  you  want  anything,  Horace, 
Mr.  Milliken,  I  am  sure,  will  make  it  comfortable  for  you.  He 
has  had  too  many  visitors  of  late,  and  will  like  a  more  quiet  life,  I 
think.     Will  you  not? 

Milliken.  I  shall  like  a  life  with  you,  Julia. 

John.  Cab,  sir,  for  her  Ladyship ! 

Lady  K.  This  instant  let  me  go  !  Call  my  people.  Clarence, 
your  arm !  Bulkeley,  Pinhorn !  Mrs.  Bonnington,  I  wish  you 
good  morning !  Arabella,  angel !  {looks  at  picture)  I  leave  you. 
i  shall  come  to  you  ere  long. 

{Exit,  refusing  Milliken^ s  hand,  passes  vp  garden,  with 
her  servants  folloimng  her,  Mary  and  other  servants 
of  the  house  are  collected  together,  whom  Lady  K, 
waves  off,  Bluecoat  hoy  on  wall  eating  plums. 
Page,  as  she  goes,  cries,  Hurray,  hurray  I  Bluecoat 
boy  cries,  Hurray  I  When  Lady  K,  is  g&iie^  John 
advances^ 
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John.  I  tljiiik  I  heard  you  say,  bit,  thtit  it  y/ns  your  intenliou 
to  go  abroad  1 

MiLUKKN.  Yes :  oil  yM  I    Are  we  going  ahroaii,  my  Julia  1 

Miss  P.  To  nettlp  mattero,  to  have  the  house  [minted,  nod 
cl«ftr.  (Poiiitinf/  fo  ChUdr^K,  Moth^;  ite.)  Don't  you  think  Jt 
li  the  best  thiiii;  tlint  we  can  dot 

MiLLiEEN.  Hiircly,  aurely  ;  we  are  going  nlimul.  Howell,  yon 
will  come  witli  im  of  '         i  yimr  eipcricnw  you  will 

moke  a  capitjil  courie  II  make  a  capitiil  courier, 

Julia  T     Good  lioneat  1  Foil     Bo2  your  i>ardon  for 

being  bo  rmle  to  you  ju  ■  loniper  ia  very  hot,  very ! 

John  (l^mjhiiu/).  eir,     Such  a  tyrant  1  isn't 

he,  ma'am  t 

Miss  P.  Wei!,  no ;  su  have  a  very  bml  temper, 

Ur.  Millikeii,  a — Horn 

John.  Yhu  must—  i— alone,  Miss  Prior — Julia 

—I  mean  Mrs.  Millikeii.  j.iriii  mm  .my  I've  wjiitci  on  him  this 
fif^en  year :  with  the  exwption  of  that  trial  at  the  printing-office, 
whifih — which  I  won't  talk  of  Ttote,  mailam.  I  never  knew  him 
angry;  though  many  a  time  I  have  known  liiiii  provoked.  I  never 
knew  him  say  a  hani  woni,  though  BonietiLiies  perhaps  we've  de- 
served it  Not  often — siich  a  good  master  ua  that  is  pretty  sure 
of  getting  a  good  servant — tliat  is,  if  a  man  has  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  ;  and  these  things  are  foimd  both  in  and  out  of  livery.  Yes, 
I  have  been  a  honest  servnut  to  him, — haven't  I,  Mr.  Milliken  I 

UiLLiKRN,   Indeed,  yea,  John. 

John,  AnJ  so  hus  Mary  Barlow.  Mary,  ray  dear !  {Mary 
comet  forward.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  you,  sir,  to  the 
futur"  Mrs.  Howell  1 — if  Mr.  Bonnington  does  your  little  buBinena 
for  you,  M  I  daresay  (turning  to  Mr.  B.),  hold  gov'nor,  you  will  I 
-—Make  it  up  with  your  poor  son,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  ma'am.  You 
have  took  a  second  'elpmate,  why  shouldn't  Master  Homcet  {To 
Mri.  B.)  He — he  wants  somelxnly  to  help  him,  and  take  care  of 
him,  more  than  you  do. 

ToucHiT.  You  never  spoke  a  truer  wor<l  in  your  life,  Howell. 

John.  It's  my  general  'abit,  Capting,  to  indulge  tn  them  sort  of 
statements.  A  trite  friend  I  have  been  to  my  master,  and  a  tnis 
friend  I'U  remain  when  he's  my  master  no  more. 

Milliken.  Why,  John,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  mel 

John.  It'B  best,  air,  I  should  go.  I — I'm  not  fit  to  be  a 
servant  in  this  house  any  longer.  I  wish  to  sit  in  my  own  little 
home,  with  my  own  little  wife  by  my  side.  Poor  dear  I  you've  no 
coDTersation,  Mary,  but  you're  a  good  little  soul.  We've  saved  a 
hundred  pound  apiece,  and  if  we  want  more,  I  know  who  won't 
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grudge  it  UB,  a  good  feller — a  good  master — for  whom  1'y0  saved 
many  a  hundred  pound  myself,  and  will  take  the  "  Milliken  Arm9  " 
at  old  Pigeoncot — and  once  a  year  or  so,  at  this  hanniversary,  we 
will  pay  our  respects  to  you,  sir,  and  madam.  Perhaps  we  wUl 
briqg  some  children  with  us,  perhaps  we  will  find  some  mor^  in 
this  Tilla.  Bless  'em  beforehand  1  Good-bye,  sir,  and  madam^— 
oome  away,  Mary  1  [Going. 

Mrs.  p.  (entering  with  clothes,  <tc.)  She  has  not  left  a  sipg}e 
thing  in  her  room.  Amelia,  come  here !  this  clpak  will  do  capital 
for  you,  and  this — this  gannent  is  the  very  thing  for  Adolphup. 
Oh,  John !  eh,  Howell !  will  you  please  to  see  that  my  children 
have  something  to  eat,  immediately !  The  Milliken  chUdren,  I 
suppose,  have  dined  already  ? 

JoHX.  Yes,  ma'am :  certainly,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  p.  I  sec  he  is  inclined  to  be  civil  to  me  now  I 

Miss  P.  John  Howell  is  about  to  leave  us,  mamma.  He  is 
engaged  to  Mary  Barlow,  and  when  we  go  away,  he  is  going  to 
set  up  housekeeping  for  himself.  Good-bye,  and  thank  you,  John 
Howell  (ffiues  her  hand  to  John,  f/ut  with  great  reserve  of  manner). 
You  have  been  a  kind  and  true  friend  to  us — if  ever  we  can  serve 
you,  count  upon  us — may  he  not,  Mr.  Milliken  ? 

Milliken.  Always,  always. 

Miss  P.  But  you  will  still  wait  upon  us — upon  Mr.  Milliken, 
for  a  day  or  two,  won't  you,  John?  until  we — until  Mr.  Milliken 
has  found  some  one  to  replace  you.  He  will  never  find  any  one  more 
honest  than  you,  and  good  kind  little  Mary.  Thank  you,  Mary, 
for  your  goodness  to  the  poor  governess. 

Mary.  Ob,  miss  1  oh,  mun^ ! 

[Miss  P.  kisses  Mary  jxitronisingly. 

Miss  P,  {to  John).  And  after  they  have  had  some  refreshment, 
get  a  cab  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  if  you  please,  John.  Don't 
you  think  that  will  be  best,  ray — niy  dear  ? 

Milliken.  Of  ooui-se,  of  course,  dear  Julia ! 

Miss  P  And,  Captain  Touchit,  you  will  stay,  I  hope,  and  dine 
with  Mr.  Milliken  1  And,  Mrs.  Bennington,  if  you  will  receive  as 
a  daughter  one  who  has  always  had  a  sincere  regard  for  you,  I 
think  you  will  aid  in  making  your  son  happy,  as  I  promise  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  life  to  endeavour  to  do. 

[^[iss  F,  and  M.  go  up  to  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

Mrs.  Bonnington.  Well,  there  then,  since  it  must  be  so,  bless 
you,  my  children ! 

ToFCHiT.  Spoken  like  a  sensible  woman  !  And  now,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  this  felicity,  I  will  go  and  dine  at  the  "Star 
and  Garter," 
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M188  P.  My  d«ir  Captain  Toiiehit,  not  for  worlds  !     Don't 
know  I  mustn't  be  :ilurjc  with  Mr.  Milliketi  until— until- 

MiLLiEEK.  Until  I  Rui  made  the  happieHt  man  alire!  And 
you  will  come  down  ami  eee  ua  oftrn,  Touchit,  won't  yduT  And 
we  hope  to  see  our  frieiida  here  often.     And  we  will  have  a  little 


1 

u  t  you  V 


life  and  spirit  and  ^'aiety  in  thu  pkc 
oh,  Julia  1  what  a  i-i>infoi\  it  in  to  ni' 
from  the  tyranny  of  tlial  ■      "' '         ■' 

Mrs.  Priok.  Come 
moment,  I  say. 

[Tlu!  ChOdren  \ 


Mri.  Fr!. 


'j,ch 


Oh,  mother  I  oh,  Oeot^ ! 
to  think  that  I  am  released 

M)   children.      Come  this 

g,  behind  the  pharru-.tcr^, 
t;  John  and  Mn.iy  iland 
rg-room  door  at  the  curtail 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  BEAK  STREET 

WHO  shall  be  the  hero  of  this  tale ?  Not  I  Who  Write  ii 
I  am  but  the  Chorus  of  the  Play.  I  make  remarks  dh 
the  conduct  of  the  charactters :  I  narrate  their  sim})le 
story.  There  is  love  and  marriage  in  it:  there  is  grief  and  dis- 
appointment: the  scene  is  in  the  pariour,  and  the  region  beneath 
the  parlour.  No :  it  may  be  the  parlour  and  kitchen,  in  this 
instance,  are  on  the  same  level.  There  is  no  high  lifb,  unless,  tb 
be  sure,  you  call  a  baronet's  widow  a  lady  in  high  life ;  and  some 
ladies  may  be,  while  some  certainly  are  not.  I  don't  think  there'll 
a  Tillain  in  the  whole  performance.  There  is  an  aboniinable  selfish 
old  woman,  certainly ;  an  old  highway  robber ;  ah  old  sponger  6n 
other  people's  kindness;  an  old  haunter  of  Bath  and  Cheltenhaih 
boarding-houses  (about  which  how  can  I  know  anything,  n^ttiJr 
having  been  in  a  boarding-house  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham  iii  ihy 
life  ?) ;  an  old  swindler  of  tradesmen,  tyrant  of  servants,  bully  6f 
the  poor — who,  to  be  sure,  might  do  duty  for  a  villain,  but  she 
considers  herself  ha  virtuous  a  woman  as  ever  was  borri.  The 
heroine  is  not  faultless  (ah  !  that  will  be  a  great  relief  to  soitle  folk, 
for  many  writers'  good  women  are,  ^'Ou  know,  so  verp  insipid). 
The  principal  personage  you  may  vtpry  likely  think  to  be  no  better 
than  a  muff.  But  is  many  a  respectable  man  of  our  acquaintance 
much  better?  and  do  muffs  know  tliat  they  are  what  they  arej  br^ 
knowing  it,  are  they  unhappy  ?  Do  girls  decline  to  marry  one  if  he 
is  rich  ?  do  we  refuse  to  dine  with  one  t  I  listened  to  one  at  church 
last  Sunday,  with  all  the  women  crying  and  sobbing ;  and,  ohj  dear 
me !  how  finely  he  preached !  Don't  we  give  him  gneat  credit  for 
Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Don't  we  give 
him  important  commands  in  the  army  1  Can  you,  or  can  you  not; 
point  out  one  who  has  been  made  a  peer  1     Doesn't  your  wife  call 


Si 

one  in  the  mnmcnt  any  of  the  children  tire  ill  1  Don't  we  read  his 
dear  poems,  or  even  norela  I  Yea ;  perha|ia  even  this  one  is  read 
and  written  by — Well  I  Quid  ride»  f  Do  you  mean  that  I  am 
painting  a  portmit  which  hangs  before  me  awry  morning  in  the 
looking-glass  when  I  ain  shayingl  Apres  !  Do  you  euppoae  that 
I  suppose  thut  I  hiLVo  not  iulirmitica  like  my  nci);hboiirs  ?  Am  I 
weak  I  It  ia  notorious  to  all  ray  friendB  tiiere  ia  a  (certain  dbh  I 
can't  reaist :  no,  not  if  '  ' 
dinner.  So,  di'iir  sir, 
irresistible  diiili  of  tcm|) 

do).    No,  dear  friend,  ti  at  yon  and  I  are  not  jieople 

of  the  highest  intellect,  ortune,  of  the  moat  ancient 

iiunily,  of  the  must  cons  if  the  most  faidtless  beauty 

ia  face  and  fii;ore.     W  nor  angels;  neither  are  we 

fiends  from  alimlea  unmi  aasaBsins,  treacherous  lagoB, 

bmilJar  with  sUhbing  i  ler  our  amusement,  daggers 

our  playthin^^s,  araenic  lhu  uiuij  uri.«.,  lies  our  coiivcrsntion,  and 
forgery  our  common  handwriting.  No,  we  are  not  monsters  of 
crime,  or  angels  walking  the  earth — at  least  I  know  otte  of  us  who 
isn't,  as  can  bo  shown  any  day  at  home  if  the  knife  won't  cut  or 
the  mutton  cornea  up  raw.  But  we  are  not  altogether  brutal  and 
unkind,  and  a  few  folks  like  iis.  Our  poetry  ia  not  as  good  as 
Alfred  Tennyson's,  but  we  can  turn  a  couplet  for  Miss  Fanny's 
album :  our  jokes  arc  not  always  first-rate,  but  Mary  and  her 
mother  smile  very  kindly  when  papa  tells  his  story  or  makes  his 
pUD.  We  have  many  weaknesses,  but  we  are  not  ruffians  of  crime. 
No  more  was  my  frieni]  Lovel.  On  the  contrary^  he  was  as  barm- 
lecH  and  kindly  a.  fellow  as  ever  lived  when  I  first  knew  him.  At 
present,  with  his  changed  piwition,  he  ia,  perhaps,  rather/rt«  (and 
certwnly  I  am  not  asked  to  his  bett  dinner-parties  as  I  used  tn  be, 
where  you  hardly  see  a  commoner — but  stay  I  I  am  advancing 
matters).  At  the  time  when  this  story  begins,  I  say,  Lovel  had 
his  faults — which  of  us  has  not  ?  He  had  buried  his  wife,  having 
notoriously  been  henpecked  hy  her.  How  many  men  and  brethren 
are  like  him !  He  liad  a  good  fortune — I  wish  I  had  as  much — 
though  I  daresay  many  people  are  ten  times  as  rich.  He  was  a 
good-looking  fellow  enough ;  though  that  depends,  ladies,  upon 
whether  you  like  a  &ir  man  or  a  dark  one.  He  had  a  country 
house,  but  it  was  only  at  Putney.  In  fact,  he  was  in  business  in 
the  City,  and  being  an  hospitable  man,  and  having  three  or  four 
spare  bedrooms,  some  of  his  friends  were  always  welcome  at  Shrub- 
lands,  especially  after  Mrs.  Lovel's  death,  who  liked  me  pretty  well 
at  the  period  of  her  early  marriage  with  my  friend,  but  got  to  dis- 
like me  at  last  and  t«  show  me  the  cold  shoulder.     That  is  a  joint 
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I  never  could  like  (though  I  have  known  fellows  who  persist  in 
dining  off  it  year  after  year,  who  cling  hold  of  it,  and  refuse  to  be 
8e])arated  from  it).  I  say,  when  Lovel's  wife  began  to  show  me 
that  she  was  tired  of  my  company,  I  made  myself  scarce :  used  to 
pretend  to  be  engage^l  when  Fred  faintly  asked  me  to  Shrublands ; 
to  accept  his  meek  apologies,  proposals  to  dine  en  gargon  at  Green- 
wich, the  club,  and  so  forth ;  and  never  visit  upon  him  my  wrath 
at  hifl  wife's  inditt'erence — for,  after  all,  he  had  been  my  friend  at 
many  a  pinch :  he  never  stinted  at  "  Hart's "  or  "  Lovegrove's," 
and  always  made  a  point  of  having  the  wine  I  liked,  never  mind 
what  the  price  was.  As  for  his  wife,  there  was,  assuredly,  no  love 
lost  between  us — I  thought  her  a  lean,  scraggy,  lackadaisical,  ego- 
tistical, consequential,  insipid  creature;  and  as  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  who  stayed  at  Fred  s  as  long  and  as  often  as  her  daughter 
would  endure  her,  has  any  one  who  ever  knew  that  notorious  old 
Lady  Baker  at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Brighton,  —  wherever 
trumps  and  frumps  were  found  together;  wherever  scandal  was 
cackled ;  wherever  fly-blown  reputations  were  assembled,  and 
dowagers  with  damaged  titles  trod  over  each  other  for  the  pas  ; — 
who,  I  say,  ever  had  a  good  word  for  that  old  woman?  What 
party  was  not  bored  where  she  appeared?  What  tradesman  was 
not  done  with  whom  she  dealt?  I  wish  with  all  mv  heart  I  was 
about  to  narrate  a  story  with  a  good  mother-in-law  for  a  character ; 
but  then,  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  all  good  women  in  novels  are 
insipid.  This  woman  certainly  was  not.  She  was  not  only  not 
insipid,  but  exceedingly  bad-tasted.  She  had  a  foul  loud  tongue,  a 
stupid  head,  a  bad  temper,  an  immense  pride  and  arrogance,  an 
extravagant  son,  and  very  little  money.  Can  I  say  much  more  of  a 
woman  than  this  ?  Aha  !  my  go(Hl  Lady  Baker  !  I  was  a  mauvau 
svjet^  was  I  ? — I  was  leading  Fred  into  smoking,  drinking,  and  low 
bachelor  habits,  was  I?  I,  his  old  friend,  who  have  borrowed 
money  from  him  any  time  these  twenty  years,  was  not  fit  company 
for  you  and  your  precious  (laughter  ?  Indeed  !  /  jiaid  the  money 
I  borrowed  from  him  like  a  man ;  but  did  you  ever  pay  him,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  When  Mrs.  Lovel  was  in  the  first  column  of 
the  Times,  then  Fred  and  I  used  to  go  off  to  Greenwich  and  Black- 
wall,  as  I  said ;  then  his  kind  old  heart  was  allowed  to  feel  for  his 
friend ;  then  we  could  have  the  other  bottle  of  claret  without  the 
appearance  of  Bedford  and  the  coffee,  which  in  Mrs.  L.'s  time  used 
to  be  sent  in  to  us  before  we  could  ring  for  a  second  bottle,  although 
she  and  Lady  Baker  had  had  three  glasses  each  out  of  the  first. 
Three  full  glasses  each,  I  give  you  my  word !  No,  madam,  it  was 
your  turn  to  bully  me  once — now  it  is  mine  and  I  use  it.  No,  you 
old  catamaran,  though  you  pretend  you  never  read  novels,  some  of 
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your  cottfounrtfti  ^.Htil-iiiitiirvd  friends  will  Ift  you  know  at  Ihu  one. 
Here  fon  are,  iId  yon  liearl  Here  yaa  sliaJ!  be  sliown  uji.  And 
ik)  I  iUtedd  Ei>  hIii>w  lip  otAiT  winueu  luid  olfier  men  who  b^ive 
(j^Uded  me.  Ih  tme  to  be  subject  to  Bli<,'Iits  and  acorn,  luid  not 
kan  Kvetget  Kimlnes.'^cs  are  eoitily  forg<ittenj  but  injuries  1 — 
#hat  frorthf  iiinn  liiK's  not  keep  thoie  m  niiiid? 

Before  BHt<nin!,'  iii>nn  the  present  nnmitive,  niay  I  take  Icftve 
trt  inform  a  camlkl  piilOie  til  '  '  a"  it  is  all  tnir,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it  ;  that  thi  vel  is  aJive  ftn<l  iHUBjtiroue,  and 

jrou  very  lik«ly  have  met  h..«,  I  deiy  you  to  point  hini  out ; 

that  his  «itt  (for  lie  is  Lovel  .^^  Widower  nu  Uiore)  ia  Dot  the 
laily  you  ima^'ine  lier  to  be,  wlieu  you  say  (bb  you  will  persist  lli 
doing),  "  Oh,  that  i^JiEiracter  is  inteudwl  for  Mrs.  Thingamy,  or  was 
DotoriouBly  drawn  from  Laily  So-sntl-So."  No.  You  are  Utterly 
miBtaken.  Wliy,  even  the  wlyertiHiitg  pufters  have  altnoHt  girett  Up 
that  stale  strata^'PMi  nf  anuouncins  "  RevelaTiokb  fbom  UmnLiVE. 
— The  beaa  monde  will  be  startled  at  recognising  tlie  portrsite  of 
Borae  of  its  brilliant  leaders  iu  Miss  Wiggins's  forthcuniiiig  rwnan  de 
tociSU."  Or,  "  We  suspect  a  certain  ducal  bouse  will  be  puzzled 
to  guess  how  the  pitiless  author  of  '  Miiyfair  Mysteries '  has  become 
ac(}uainted  with  (and  exposed  with  a  feiirleas  hand)  certain  family 
teereti  which  were  thought  only  to  be  known  U>  a  few  of  the  very 
higbftt  members  of  the  aristocracy."  No,  I  say  ;  these  silly  baits  to 
catch  an  unsuspectini,'  public  eiiail  not  be  our  arts.  If  you  choose  to 
Occupy  yourself  with  trying  to  ascertain  if  a  certain  cap  fits  one 
anlOligst  ever  so  many  thousand  heads,  you  nuii/  possibly  pop  it 
ob  the  right  one  :  but  the  capmaker  will  perish  before  he  tells  you  ; 
unless,  Of  course,  he  has  some  private  pique  to  avenge,  or  malice 
to  ftrcak,  upon  eone  individual  who  can't  by  any  possibility  hit 
again ; — then,  indeed,  he  will  come  boldly  forward  and  seize  upon 
his  victim — (a  bishop,  say,  or  a  woman  without  coarse  quarrelsome 
male  relatives,  will  be  best) — and  clap  on  him,  or  her,  such  a  cap, 
with  such  ears,  that  all  the  world  shaH  laugh  at  the  poor  wretoh, 
shuddering  and  blushing  beetroot  red,  and  whimpering  deserveil 
tears  of  rage  and  vexation  at  being  made  the  common  butt  of 
BDciety.  Besides,  I  dine  at  LoveVs  still ;  his  company  and  cuisibe 
ten  HiUongst  the  best  in  London.  If  they  suspected  I  was  taking 
them  off,  he  and  hia  wife  would  leave  off  inviting  me.  Would  any 
itaftU  or  a  generous  disposition  lose  such  a  valued  friend  for  a  joke. 
Or  be  80  fbolish  as  to  show  him  up  in  a  story  ?  All  persons  with  a 
decent  knowledge  of  the  world  will  at  once  banish  the  thought,  as 
not  merely  base,  but  absurd.  I  am  inviteil  to  his  house  one  day 
ti^it  week :  votu  conceva  I  can't  mention  the  very  day,  for  then  he 
iroUld  find  me  out — and  of  course  there  would  be  no  more  cards 
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for  his  old  friend.  He  would  not  like  appearing,  as  it  must  be  owned 
he  does  in  this  memoir,  as  a  man  of  not  very  strong  mind.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  a  most  determined,  resolute  person.  He  is 
quick  in  speech,  wears  a  fierce  beard,  speaks  with  asperity  to  his 
servants  (who  liken  him  to  a — to  that  before-named  sable  or  ermine 
contrivance,  in  which  ladies  insert  their  hands  in  winter),  and  takes 
his  wife  to  task  so  smartly,  that  I  believe  she  believes  he  believes 
he  is  the  master  of  the  house.  "  Elizabetli,  my  love,  he  must  mean 
A,  or  B,  or  D,"  I  fancy  I  hear  Lovel  say ;  and  she  says,  "  Yes ;  oh  ! 
it  is  certainly  D — his  very  image!"  "D  to  a  T,"  says  Lovcl 
(who  is  a  neat  wit).  She  may  know  that  I  mean  to  depict  her 
husband  in  the  above  unpretending  lines :  but  she  will  never  let 
me  know  of  her  knowledge  except  by  a  little  extra  courtesy ;  except 
(may  I  make  this  pleasing  exception  Vj  by  a  few  more  invitations ; 
except  by  a  look  of  those  unAthomable  eyes  (gracious  gooiiness  !  to 
think  she  wore  spectacles  ever  so  long,  and  put  a  lid  over  them  as 
it  were !),  into  which,  when  you  gaze  sometimes,  you  may  gaze  so 
deep,  and  deep,  and  deep,  that  I  defy  you  to  plump  half-way  down 
into  their  mystery. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  lodgings  in  Beak  Street, 
Regent  Street  (I  no  more  have  lived  in  Beak  Street  than  in  Bel- 
grave  Square :  but  I  choose  to  say  so,  and  no  gentleman  will  be  so 
rude  as  to  contradict  another) — I  had  lo<lgings,  I  say,  in  Beak  Street, 
Regent  Street.  Mrs.  Prior  was  the  landlady's  name.  She  had 
seen  better  days — landladies  frequently  have.  Her  husband — he 
could  not  be  called  the  landlord,  for  Mrs.  P.  was  manager  of  the 
place — had  been,  in  happier  times,  captain  or  lieutenant  in  the 
militia ;  then  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  of  no  profession  ;  then  of  Norwich 
Castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  then  of  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
law-writer;  then  of  the  Bom-Retiro  Ca<jadorcs,  in  the  service  of 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  lieutenant  and  paymaster;  then  of 
Melina  Place,  Saint  George's  Fields,  &c. — I  forbear  to  give  the 
particulars  of  an  existence  which  a  legal  biographer  has  traced  step 
by  step,  and  which  has  more  than  once  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation  by  certain  commissioners  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Well,  Prior,  at  this  time,  swimming  out  of  a  hundred  shipwrecks, 
had  clambered  on  to  a  lighter,  as  it  were,  and  was  clerk  to  a  coal- 
merchant,  by  the  river-side.  "  You  conceive,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
"my  employment  is  only  temporary — the  fortune  of  war,  the  fortune 
of  war ! "  He  smattered  words  in  not  a  few  foreign  languages. 
His  person  was  profusely  scented  with  tobacco.  Bearded  individuals, 
padding  the  muddy  hoof  in  the  neighboiuing  Regent  Street,  would 
call  sometimes  of  an  evening,  and  a-sk  for  "  the  Captain."  He  was 
known  at  many  neighbouring  billiard-tables,  and,  I  imagine,  not 
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respected.  You  will  not  see  enough  of  Captain  Prior  tu  be  very 
weary  of  him  ami  his  wrarBe  BWagger,  to  be  dissHsted  by  his 
repeat«d  requests  fur  sihaII  money- lonns,  or  to  ileplrrre  his  Iobb, 
which  you  wilt  iik-ii.sis  t<i  eiippotie  has  huppcnetl  before  the  curtiiin 
of  our  present  'Ii'jiiii.i  ilrawa  up.  I  tliink  two  people  in  tlie  world 
were  sorry  for  liini :  bia  wife,  who  stilt  lovoil  the  memory  of  the 
faandeoine  yourif;  man  wlm  luul  wmiwl  and  won  her ;  bia  daughter 
Elisabeth,  whom  for  tl  m  of  his  lift-,  un<l  up  to  his 

fatal  illness,  be  cverj  ted   to  what  he  called  her 

"  Aeademy,"     Yon  ni  lb  is  the  (irincipal  character 

in  this  story.     When  bin  freckled  girl  of  fifteen, 

with  a  lean  frock,  ami  hue,  she  used  t«  borrow  my 

books,  and  play  on   t  piano,  when  he  was  from 

home — Slumley  bis  na  editor  of  the  >SWU,  a  news- 

p^ter  then  published  ;  number  of  popular  songs,  u 

fiiend  of  several  iiiusir  ..  ,  ^-^-^  .ml  it  was  by  Mr,  Slumley's 
interest  that  Elizabetli  wns  receiv«d  ua  a  luijiil  at  what  the  family 
called  "  the  Academy." 

Captain  Prior  then  used  to  conduct  his  girl  to  the  Academy, 
but  she  oflen  had  to  conduct  him  liumc  again.  Having  to  wait 
about  the  premises  for  two,  or  three,  or  five  hours  sometimes, 
whilst  Elizabeth  was  doing  her  lessons,  he  would  naturally  desire 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  cold  at  some  nei^'hlwuring  house  of 
entertainment.  Every  Fri<lay,  a  prize  of  a  golden  medal,  nay,  I 
believe  sometimes  of  twenty-five  silver  medals,  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Bellcn<len  and  other  young  ladicH  for  their  good  conduct  and 
assiduity  at  this  Acuxlemy.  Miss  Belleuden  gave  her  gold  me<ial 
to  ber  mother,  only  keeping  five  shillings  for  herself,  with  which 
the  poor  child  bought  gloves,  shoes,  and  her  humble  articles  of 
millinery. 

Once  or  twice  the  Cajitain  Bucceede<l  in  intercepting  that  piece 
of  gold,  and  I  daresay  treated  some  of  his  whiskered  friends,  the 
clinking  trampers  of  the  Quadrant  pavement.  He  waa  a  free- 
hande<l  fellow  when  he  liad  anybody's  luouey  in  h'»  poeket.  It 
was  owing  to  Uifferences  regarding  the  settlement  of  accounts  that 
he  quarrelled  with  the  coal-merehant,  bis  very  last  employer. 
Bessy,  after  yielding  once  or  twice  to  his  importunity,  and  trying 
to  believe  his  solemn  promises  of  rejiayment,  had  strength  of  mind 
to  refuse  her  father  the  pound  which  be  would  have  taken.  Her 
five  shillings — her  poor  little  sleniler  pocket-money,  the  represen- 
tative of  her  charities  and  kindnesses  to  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  her  little  toilette  oniamcnta,  nay  necessities ;  of  those  well- 
mended  gloves,  of  those  oft-damed  stockings,  of  those  poor  boots, 
which  had  to  walk  many  a  weaiy  mile  after  midnight;  of  those 
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little  knicknacks,  in  the  shape  of  brooch  or  bracelet,  with  which  the 
poor  child  adorned  her  homely  robe  or  sleeve — her  ix)or  five  shillings, 
out  of  which  Mary  sometimes  found  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  Tommy  a 
flannel-jacket,  and  little  Bill  a  coach  and  horse — this  wretched 
sum,  this  mite,  which  Bessy  administered  amongst  so  many  poor — 
I  very  much  fear  her  father  sometimes  confiscated.  I  charged  the 
child  with  the  fact,  and  she  could  not  deny  me.  I  vowed  a 
tremendous  vow,  that  if  ever  I  heard  of  her  giving  Prior  money 
again,  I  would  quit  the  lodgings,  and  never  give  those  children 
lollipop,  nor  pegtop,  nor  sixpence;  nor  the  pungent  mannalade, 
nor  the  biting  gingerbread-nut,  nor  the  theatre  characters,  nor  the 
paint-box  to  illuminate  the  same ;  nor  the  discarded  clothes,  which 
became  smaller  clothes  upon  the  persons  of  little  Tommy  and 
little  Bill,  for  whom  Mrs.  Prior,  and  Bessy,  and  the  little  maid, 
cut,  clipped,  altered,  ironed,  darned,  mangled,  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity.  I  say,  considering  what  luul  pjissed  between  me  and 
the  Priors — considering  those  money  transactions,  and  those  clothes, 
and  my  kindness  to  the  children — it  was  rather  hard  that  my  jam- 
pots were  poached,  and  my  brandy-bottles  leaked.  And  then  to 
frighten  her  brother  with  the  story  of  the  inexorable  creditor — oh, 
Mrs.  Prior ! — oh,  fie,  Mrs.  P. ! 

So  Bessy  went  to  her  school  in  a  shabby  shawl,  a  faded  bonnet, 
and  a  poor  little  lean  dress  flounced  with  the  mud  and  dust  of  all 
weathers,  whereas  there  were  some  other  young  la<lies,  fellow-pupils 
of  hers,  who  laid  out  their  gold  medals  to  nmch  greater  advantage. 
Miss  Delamere,  with  her  eighteen  shillings  a  week  (calling  them 
"silver  medals"  was  only  my  wit  you  see),  had  twenty  new 
bonnets,  silk  and  satin  dresses  for  all  seasons,  feathers  in  abundance, 
Bwansdown  muflfs  and  tippets,  lovely  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
trinkets,  and  many  and  many  a  half-crown  mould  of  jelly,  bottle 
of  sherr)',  blanket,  or  what  not,  for  a  poor  fellow-pupil  in  distress ; 
and  as  for  Miss  Montanville,  who  hfid  exactly  the  same  sal — well, 
who  had  a  scholarship  of  exactly  the  same  value,  viz.,  about  fifty 
pounds  yearly — she  kept  an  elegant  little  cottage  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  a  brougham  with  a  horse  all  over  brass  harness,  and  a  gi'oom 
with  a  prodigious  gold  lace  hat-band,  who  was  treated  with  frightful 
contumely  at  the  nciglibouring  cabstand ;  an  aimt  or  a  mother,  I 
don't  know  which  (I  hope  it  was  only  an  aunt),  always  comfortably 
dressed,  and  who  looked  after  Montanville ;  and  she  herself  had 
bracelets,  brooches,  and  velvet  pelisses  of  the  very  richest  descrip- 
tion. But  then  Miss  Montjmville  w;is  a  good  economist.  She  waa 
never  known  to  help  a  poor  friend  in  distress,  or  give  a  fainting 
brother  and  sister  a  crust  or  a  glass  of  wine.  She  allowed  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  her  father,  whose  name  was  Boskinson,  said  to 
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be  a  clerk  to  a  i-liaiji.'l  in  Padilington ;  but  she  would  never  eee  him, 
— no,  not  when  ho,  »m.><  in  hospital,  where  he  was  so  ill*,  and  though 
she  cert^nly  lent  -Mian  Wilder  thirteen  pounds,  ahe  had  Wilder 
arrested  upon  lior  iiroTnissory  note  for  twenty-four,  and  sold  up 
every  stick  of  Wildi'r's  furniture,  bo  tliiiE  the  whole  Aca/lemy  cried 
shame!  Well,  uii  ^uriileat  occurred  to  Miss  Moabuiville,  for  which 
those  may  be  siirry  who  choose.  On  the  evening  of  the  36th  of 
December,  eiglitci'ii  hiiii  ling,  when  tlie  conductors 

of  the  Academy  were  gi\  Annual  Christmas  Pant — 

I   should  say  I'liiminiit  lemy  pupils    before   their 

numerous  frieiulii  — Mun  ppened  to  be  present,  not 

in  her  brough;nn  tliis  t  lurial  chariot  of  splendour 

drawn  by  doren,  fell  ol  [  through  the  roof  of  the 

Revolving  Sbriiie  of  tin  jueen,  thereby  very  nearly 

damaging  BcllL'tLilen,  w1  ;  the  slirine  attired  in  a 

light-blue  spanjeil  dress,  ,.  u^  -  .....,„,  and  uttering  some  idiotic 
verses  composed  for  her  by  the  ProfcMor  of  Literature  attached  to 
the  Academy.  Aa  for  Montaiiville,  let  her  go  shrieking  down  that 
trap-door,  break  her  leg,  be  Uikcn  hocnc,  and  never  more  be  character 
of  ours.     She  never  could  speak.     Her  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a 

fishwoman's.     O^n  that  immense  stout  old  box-keeper  at  the 

Theatre,  who  limp^  up  to  ladies  on  the  first  tier,  and  olTera  that 
horrible  footstool,  which  everybody  stumbles  over,  and  makes  a 
clumsy  curtsey,  and  looks  so  knowing  and  hard,  as  if  she  reci^nised 
an  acquaintance  in  the  splendid  lady  who  enters  the  Iieji— can  that 
old  female  be  tlie  once  brilliant  Emily  Montanville?  I  am  told 
there  are  no  lady  box-keepers  in  the  English  theatres.  This,  I 
submit,  is  a  proof  of  my  consummate  care  and  artifice  in  rescuing 
from  a  prurient  curiosity  the  individual  personages  from  whom  the 
characters  of  the  present  story  are  taken.  Montanville  is  not  a 
box-opener.  She  mai/,  under  another  name,  keep  a  trinket-shop  - 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  for  what  you  know :  but  this  secret  no 
torture  shall  induce  me  to  divulge.  Life  has  its  rises  and  its 
liownfalla,  and  you  have  had  yours,  you  hobbling  old  creature, 
Montanville,  indeed  !  Go  thy  ways  !  Here  is  a  shilling  for  thee. 
(Thank  you,  sir.)  Take  away  that  confounded  footstool,  and  never 
let  U3  sec  thee  more  ! 

Now  the  fairy  Amarantha  was  like  a  certain  dear  young  lady 
of  whom  we  have  reail  in  early  youth.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock, 
attired  in  sparkling  raiment,  she  Ica^ls  the  dance  with  the  prince 
(Gradini,  known  a^  Graily  in  his  days  of  banishment  at  the  T.  R. 
Dublin).  At  supper,  she  takes  her  place  by  the  prince's  royal 
iiither  (who  is  alive  now,  and  still  reigns  occasionally,  so  that  wb 
will  not  mention  his  revered  name).     She  makes  believe  to  drink 
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from  the  gilded  pasteboard,  and  to  eat  of  the  mighty  pudding. 
She  smiles  as  the  good  old  irascible  monarch  knocks  the  prime 
minister  and  the  cooks  about :  she  blazei?  in  splendour :  she  beams 
with  a  thousand  jewels,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Koh-i-noor 
is  a  wretched  lustreless  little  pebble :  she  disappears  in  a  chariot, 
such  as  a  Lord  Mayor  never  rode  in : — and  at  midnight,  who  is 
that  young  woman  tripping  homeward  through  the  wet  streets  in 
a  battered  bonnet,  a  cotton  shawl,  and  a  lean  frock  fringed  with  the 
dreary  winter  flounces  1 

Our  Chiderella  is  up  early  in  the  morning :  she  does  no  little 
portion  of  the  house-work :  she  dresses  her  sisters  and  brothers : 
she  prepares  papa*s  breakfast.  On  days  when  she  has  not  to  go  to 
morning  lessons  at  her  Academy,  she  helps  with  tlie  dinner.  Heaven 
help  us !  She  has  often  brought  mine  when  I  have  dined  at  home, 
and  owns  to  having  made  that  famous  mutton-broth  when  I  had  a 
cold.  Foreigners  come  to  the  house — professional  gentlemen — to 
see  Slumley  on  the  first  floor :  exiled  caj)tain8  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
companions  of  the  warrior  her  father.  It  is  surprising  how  she  has 
learned  their  accents,  and  has  picked  up  French,  and  Italian  too. 
And  she  played  the  piano  in  Mr.  Slumley's  room  sometimes,  as  I 
have  said ;  but  refrained  from  that  prenently,  and  from  visiting  him 
altogether.  I  su8])ect  he  was  not  a  man  of  principle.  His  paper 
used  to  make  direful  attacks  upon  individual  reputations ;  and  you 
would  find  theatre  and  opera  piH)ple  most  curiously  praised  and 
assaulted  in  the  SwelL  I  recollect  meeting  him,  several  years  after, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera,  in  a  very  noisy  frame  of  mind,  when  he 
heard  a  certain  lady's  carriage  called,  and  cried  out  with  exceeding 
strong  language,  which  need  not  be  accurately  rei^rted,  "  Look  at 
that  woman  !  Confound  her !  I  made  her,  sir !  Got  her  an  engage- 
ment when  the  family  was  starving,  sir!  Did  you  see  her,  sirl 
She  wouldn't  even  look  at  me ! "  Nor  indeed  was  Mr.  S.  at  that 
moment  a  very  agreeable  olyect  to  behold. 

Then  I  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  with  this 
man,  when  we  lodged  in  Beak  Street  together.  If  (lifti(;ulty  there 
was,  it  was  solved  ainhvlando.  He  quitted  the  lodgings,  leaving 
an  excellent  and  costly  piano  as  security  for  a  heavy  bill  which  he 
owed  to  Mrs.  Prior,  an<i  the  instrument  was  presently  fetched  away 
by  the  music-sellers,  its  owners.  But  reganling  Mr.  S 's  valu- 
able biography,  let  us  speak  very  gently.  You  see  it  is  "an  insult 
to  literature"  to  say  that  there  are  disreputable  and  dishonest 
persons  who  write  in  newspapers. 

Nothing,  dear  friend,  escapes  your  penetration :  if  a  joke  is 
made  in  your  cx)mpany,  you  are  down  upon  it  instanter,  and  your 
smile  rewards  the  wag  who  amuses  you :  so  you  knew  at  once, 
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vhilst  1  was  t.ilkiii^^  of  Eliaifietb  nii<l  her  Acarlemy,  tliat  a  lliaitre 
was  meant,  vliiirc  tlie  poor  cliilil  dani.'eil  for  a  guiiieu  or  five-aod- 
twenty  sbilliiig^i  jilt  week.  Nay,  alic  miiet  Lave  lm<l  not  a  little 
skill  and  meiit  to  itilvance  to  the  quarter  of  a  hundred ;  for  she  was 
not  pretty  at  this  time,  only  a  rough.  liLwuy-luLired  filly  of  a.  girl, 
with  great  eyi^s.  Doljihin,  the  roanikger,  did  Dot  think  much  of  her, 
and  she  passed  before  hira  iu  his  regiment  of  Sea^uyraplis,  or  Baya- 


dferes,  or  Fuirics, 
and  little  scarlet  slyl*x 
Btanrling  under  iiniiH  ii 
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gurl,"  he  said  to  tlic  present  writer :  "  works  hard :  gives  her  money 
to  her  family :  father  a  shy  old  cove.  Very  good  family  I  hear 
they  are!"  ami  he  passes  on  to  some  other  of  the  innumerable 
subjects  which  engage  a  manager. 

Now,  why  slioidil  a  poor  lodging-house  keeper  make  such  a 
mighty  secret  of  liavhig  a  daughter  earning  an  honest  guinea  by 
dancing  at  a  theatre?  Why  persist  in  calling  the  theatre  an 
Academy  1  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior  sjicak  of  it  as  such,  to  me  who 
knew  what  the  truth  whs,  and  to  whom  Eliitabetli  herself  made  no 
mystery  of  her  calling  t 

There  are  actions  and  events  in  its  life  over  which  decent 
Poverty  often  chooses  to  cast  a  veil  that  is  not  unbecoming  to 
wear.  We  can  all,  if  we  are  minded,  peer  through  this  poor 
flimsy  screen :  oft«n  there  is  no  shame  behind  it  :^on]y  empty 
platters,  poor  scraps,  and  other  threadbare  evidence  of  want  and 
cold.  And  who  is  called  on  to  show  his  rags  to  the  public,  and 
cry  out  his  hunger  iu  the  streetl  At  this  time  (her  character  has 
developed  itself  not  so  amiably  since),  Mrs  Prior  was  outwardly 
respectable ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  my  groceries  were  consumed 
with  remarkable  rapidity ;  my  wina  and  brandy-bottles  were  all 
leaky,  until  they  were  excluded  from  air  under  a  patent  lock  ;— 
my  Morel's  raspberry -jam,  of  which  I  was  passionately  fond,  if 
exposed  on  the  table  for  a  few  houre,  was  always  eaten  by  the 
cat,  or  that  wonderful  little  wreUih  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  so  active, 
yet  so  patient,  so  kind,  so  dirty,  so  obliging.  Was  it  f-he  maid 
who  took  those  groceries?     I  have  seen  the  "Gazza  Ladra  "  an<l 
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know  that  poor  little  maids  are  Bometimes  wrongfully  accused; 
and  besides,  in  my  particular  case,  I  own  I  don't  care  who  the 
culprit  was.  At  the  year's  end,  a  single  man  is  not  much  poorer 
for  this  house-tax  which  he  pays.  One  Sunday  evening,  being 
confined  with  a  cold,  and  partaking  of  that  mutton-broth  which 
Elizabeth  made  so  well,  and  which  she  brought  me,  I  entreated 
her  to  bring  from  the  cupboard,  of  which  I  gave  her  the  key,  a 
certain  brandy-bottle.  She  saw  my  face  when  I  looked  at  her: 
there  was  no  mistaking  its  agony.  There  was  scarce  any  brandy 
!oft :  it  hiid  all  leaked  away :  and  it  was  Sunday,  and  no  good 
i>randy  was  to  be  bought  that  evening. 

Elizabeth,  I  say,  saw  my  grief.  She  put  down  the  bottle,  and 
she  cried :  she  tried  to  prevent  herself  from  doing  so  at  first,  but 
she  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear, — dear  child,"  says  I,  seizing  her  hand,  "you  don't 
suppose  I  fancy  you " 

"  No — no  I "  she  says,  drawing  the  large  hand  over  her  eyes. 
"No — no!  but  I  saw  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Warrington  last  'ad 
some.     Oh  !  do  have  a  pattinj?  lock  ! " 

"  A  patent  lock,  my  dear !  "  I  remarked.  "  How  odd  that  you, 
who  have  leanied  to  pronounce  Italian  and  French  words  so  well, 
should  make  such  strange  slips  in  English !  Your  mother  speaks 
well  enough." 

"She  was  bom  a  lady.  She  was  not  sent  to  be  a  milliner's 
girl,  as  I  was,  and  then  among  those  noisy  girls  at  that — oh  !  that 
pktce  !  "  cries  Bessy,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  clenching  her  hand. 

Here  the  bells  of  Saint  Beak's  began  to  ring  quite  cheerily 
for  evening  service.  I  heard  "  EIizal)eth  ! "  cried  out  from  the 
lower  regions  by  Mrs.  Prior's  cracked  voice.  And  the  maiden 
went  her  way  to  church,  which  she  and  her  mother  never  missed 
of  a  Sunday;  and  I  daresay  I  slept  just  as  well  without  the 
brandy-and-water. 

Slumley  being  gone,  Mrs.  Prior  came  to  me  rather  wistfully 
one  day,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  object  to  Madame 
Bentivoglio,  the  opera-singer,  having  the  first  floor  1  This  wtis  too 
much,  indeed !  How  was  my  work  to  go  on  with  that  woman 
practising  all  day  and  roaring  underneath  me  ?  But,  after  sending 
away  so  good  a  customer,  I  rx)uld  not  refuse  to  lend  the  Priors  a 
little  more  money ;  and  Prior  insisted  upon  treating  me  to  a  new 
stamp,  and  making  out  a  new  and  handsome  bill  for  an  amount 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  last :  which  he  had  no  doubt  under 
Heaven,  and  which  he  pledged  his  honour  as  an  oflScer  and  a 
gentleman,  that  he  would  meet.  Ijct  me  see  :  That  was  how 
many  years  ago  ? — Thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty  %     Never  mind.     Mv 
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bii  Elizabeth,  I  tiiink  if  you  siiw  yuur  poor  oUl  fatliert  signature 
DOW,  you  wouiil  luiy  it.  I  came  uixin  it  lately  in  an  old  box  I 
haven't  opened  tliose  fifteen  yeiun,  aloDg  witii  some  letters,  written 
— never  mind  liy  wlioni — and  an  old  glove  that  I  nseil  to  set  un 
ahsurd  value  1iy  ;  and  that  emerald-green  tabinet  n-aistcoat  which 
kind  old  Mrs.  Miiumunus  gave  me,  aud  which  I  wore  at  the  L — d 
L — t — nt'fl  bill,  Ph-n-i  Park,  Dublin,  uiice,  when  I  danced 
with  her  therf  1  Lord  I^Lord !  It  would  no  more  meet  round 
my  waist  now  than  n  iibert'a.     How  we  outgrow 

things ! 

But  as  I  nevfr  j.  ilcd   bUl  of  £43  o.ld  (the 

firet  portion  of  £23,  «!  by  me  in  onler  to  juiy 

an  execution  out  nf  tl  never  expected  to  have  it 

pMd  any  more  liiim  I  layor  of  London, — I  say  it 

was  a  little  hiiid  tliiit  Id  write  off  to  her  bmthur 

(she  writes  a  i';ipiial  Providence  that  hod  given 

him  a  noble  iriniMir-,  j.  a  benefit  of  her  prayers,  in 

order  that  he  slmul.l  l.iii^  m-f  m  enjoy  his  large  salary,  ami  in- 
foriniDg  him  that  an  obilurate  creditor,  who  ahull  be  nameless 
(meaning  me),  who  had  Captain  Prior  in  hit  jnnrer  (aa  if,  being 
in  possession  of  that  dingy  scrawl,  I  should  have  known  what  to 
do  with  it),  who  held  Mr.  Prior's  acceptance  for  £43,  14s.  4d.  due 
on  the  3rtl  July  (my  bill),  would  infallibly  bring  their  family  to 
RUIN,  unless  a  part  of  the  money  was  paid  up.  When  I  went  up 
to  my  old  College,  and  called  on  Sargent,  at  Boniface  Lodge,  he 
treated  me  as  civilly  as  if  I  had  been  an  undergraduate ;  scarcely 
spoke  to  ine  in  hall,  where,  of  course,  I  dined  at  the  Fellows'  table ; 
and  only  aake<l  me  to  one  of  Mrs.  Sargent's  confounded  tea-parties 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay.  Now  it  was  by  this  man's 
entreaty  that  I  went  to  lodge  at  Prior's ;  he  talked  to  me  after 
dinner  one  day,  he  liummed,  lie  ha'd,  lie  blushed,  he  prated  in  his 
pompous  way,  about  an  unfortunate  slater  in  London — fatal  early 
marriage— husband.  Captain  Prior,  Knight  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks  of  Portugal,  moat  distinguished  officer,  but  imprudent  specu- 
lator—advantageous lodgings  in  the  centre  of  London,  quiet,  though 
near  the  Clubs — if  I  was  ill  (I  am  a  confirmed  invalid),  Mrs,  Prior, 
his  sister,  would  nurse  me  like  a  mother.  So,  in  a  word,  I  went 
to  Prior's :  I  took  the  rooms :  I  was  attracted  hy  some  children : 
Amelia  Jane  (that  little  dirty  maid  before  mentioned)  dragging  a 
go-cart,  containing  a  little  dirty  pair ;  another  marching  by  them, 
carrying  a  fourth  well-nigh  as  big  as  himself  These  little  folks, 
having  threailed  the  mighty  flood  of  Regent  Street,  debouched  into 
the  quiet  creek  of  Beak  Street,  juat  aa  I  happened  to  follow  them. 
A.nd  the  door  at  which  the  smajl  caravan  halted, ^the  very  door  I 
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was  in  search  of, — was  opened  by  Elizabeth,  then  only  just  emerging 
firom  childhood,  with  tawny  hair  falling  into  her  solemn  eyes. 

The  aspect  of  these  little  people,  which  would  have  deterred 
many,  happened  to  attract  me.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  I  may  have 
been  ill-treated  by  some  one  once,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  If  I  had  had  children  of  my  own,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  good  to  them.  I  thought  Prior  a  dreadful  vulgar  wretch,  and 
his  wife  a  scheming,  greedy  little  woman.  But  the  children  amused 
me :  and  I  took  the  rooms,  liking  to  hear  overhead  in  the  morning 
the  patter  of  their  little  feet.  The  person  I  mean  has  several ; — 
husband,  judge  in  the  West  Indies.  Allans  I  now  you  know  how 
I  came  to  live  at  Mrs.  Prior's. 

Though  I  am  now  a  steady,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  (I  shall 
call  myself  Mr.  Batchelor,  if  you  please,  in  this  story ;  and  there 
is  some  one  far — far  away  who  knows  why  I  will  never  take 
another  title),  I  was  a  gay  young  fellow  enough  once.  I  was  not 
above  the  pleasures  of  youth :  in  fact,  I  learned  quadrilles  on 
purpose  to  dance  with  her  that  long  vacation  when  I  went  to  read 
with  my  young  friend,  Lord  Viscount  Poldoody,  at  Dub — psha ! 
Be  still,  thou  foolish  heart !  Perhaps  I  misspent  my  time  as  an 
undergraduate.  Perhaps  I  read  too  many  novels,  occupied  myself 
too  much  with  "  elegant  literature  "  (that  used  to  be  our  phrase), 
and  spoke  too  often  at  the  Union,  where  I  bid  a  considerable 
reputation.  But  those  fine  words  got  me  no  College  prizes :  I 
missed  my  fellowship:  was  rather  in  disgrace  with  my  relations 
afterwards,  but  had  a  small  independence  of  my  own,  which  I 
eked  out  by  taking  a  few  pupils  for  little-goes  and  the  common 
degree.  At  length,  a  relation  dying,  and  leaving  me  a  further  small 
income,  I  left  the  University,  and  came  to  reside  in  London. 

Now  in  my  third  year  at  College,  there  came  to  Saint  Boniface 
a  young  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen-pensioners 
of  our  society.  His  popularity  speedily  was  great.  A  kindly  and 
simple  youth,  he  would  have  been  liked,  I  daresay,  even  though 
he  had  been  no  richer  than  the  rest  of  us ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
flattery,  worldliness,  mammon  worship,  are  vices  as  well  known  to 
young  as  to  old  boys ;  and  a  rich  lad  at  school  or  college  has  his 
followers,  tuft-hunters,  led-captains,  little  courts,  just  as  much  as 
any  elderly  millionaire  of  Pall  Mall,  who  gazes  round  his  Club  to 
see  whom  he  shall  take  home  to  dinner,  while  humble  trencher- 
men wait  anxiously,  thinking — Ah  !  will  he  take  me  this  time  1 
or  will  he  ask  that  abominable  sneak  and  toady  Henchman  again  1 
Well — well !  this  is  an  old  story  about  parasites  and  flatterers. 
My  dear  good  sir,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to  say  that 
you  ever  were  one ;  and  I  daresay  it  was  very  base  and  mean  of 
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<u  to  like  a  man  chiofly  on  account  of  liia  money.  "  I  know  " — 
Fred  Lovel  used  to  aiy — "  I  know  fellows  come  to  my  rooms 
becanse  I  hnve  a  large  aliowaiire,  and  plenty  of  my  poor  olil 
gOTemor'B  wine,  ami  give  good  dinners :  1  am  not  deceived;  but, 
at  least,  it  is  ]ilc;i:^anter  to  come  to  me  and  liave  good  dinners, 
and  good  wine,  tliM  to  go  to  Jack  Highson's  dreary  tea  and 
turnout,  or  to  Neil  Eoper's  abominable  Oxbridge  porL"     Ami  bo 

I  admit  at  euro  that  I.  ~"'" "'—    ■  ■  e  more  agreeable  tban  most 

men's  in  the  dillc^'c.  nesa  of  the  fore,  by  plcasiag 

the  guests,  ttiada  thur  A  dinner  in  bull  and  n 

pewter  plate  is  all  vc  a  aay  gmre  Wfore  it  witb 

all  my  heart ;   but  a  from  London,  game,  and 

two  or  three  nice  little  — and  there  was  no  belter 

cook  in  the  Univi'r.«it  dnt  Eonifacc,  and  ah  me  ! 

there  were  aiijK_titt's  t  u  which  rendered  the  gooil 

dinner  doubly  goi«i. 

Between  nie  and  you.,^  *^..w  -  ..iendahip  sprnns  up,  which, 
I  trust,  even  the  jmbiication  of  this  story  ivili  nut  liiminiKh.  Tlicre 
ia  a  period,  immediately  a^er  the  tiiking  of  hia  bachelor's  degree, 
when  many  a  University-man  finds  himself  embarrassed.  The 
tradesmen  rather  rudely  press  for  a  settlement  of  their  accounts. 
Those  prints  we  ordered  calidi  juventd  ;  those  shirt-studa  and  pins 
vhich  the  jewellers  would  persist  in  thrusting  into  our  artless 
bosoms ;  those  fine  coats  we  would  insist  on  having  for  our  books, 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  all  these  have  to  be  imid  for  by  the  graduate. 
And  my  &ther,  who  woa  then  alive,  refusing  to  meet  these  demands, 
under  the — I  own — just  pica,  that  my  allowance  had  been  ample, 
and  that  my  half-Histere  ought  not  to  be  mulcteil  of  their  slender 
portions  in  consequence  of  my  extravagance,  I  should  have  been 
subject  to  very  serious  inconvenience — nay,  possibly,  t«  personal 
incarceratioD — hail  not  Lovel,  at  the  risk  of  rustication,  rushe<l  up 
to  London  to  his  mother  (who  then  had  egpecial  reasons  for  being 
very  gracious  with  her  son),  obtained  a  supply  of  money  fnim  her, 
and  brought  it  to  me  at  Mr.  Shackeira  horrible  hotel,  where  I  was 
lodged.  He  had  tears  in  his  kind  eyes ;  he  grasped  my  hand  a 
hundred  and  hundred  times  as  he  flung  the  not^  into  my  lap ;  and 
the  recording  tutor  (Sargent  was  only  tutor  then),  who  was  going 
to  bring  him  up  before  the  master  for  breach  of  discipline,  dashed 
away  a  drop  from  his  own  lid,  when,  with  a  moving  eloquence,  I 
told  what  had  happened,  and  blotted  out  the  transaction  witb  some 
particular  old  1811  port,  of  which  we  freely  partook  in  his  private 
rooms  that  evening.  By  laborious  instalments,  I  had  the  liappiness 
to  pay  Lovel  back.  I  took  pupils,  as  I  said ;  I  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits :  I  became  connected  with  a  literary  periodical,  and,  I  am 
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ashamed  to  say,  I  iiiipoBcd  myself  upon  the  public  as  a  good  classical 
scholar.  I  was  not  thought  the  less  learned,  when,  my  relative 
dying,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  small  independency  ;  and 
my  "  Translations  from  the  Greek,"  my  "  Poems  by  Beta,"  and  my 
articles  in  the  paper  of  which  I  was  part  proprietor  for  several  years, 
have  had  their  little  success  in  their  day. 

Indeed  at  Oxbridge,  if  I  did  not  obtain  University  honours,  at 
least  I  showed  literary  tastes.  I  got  the  prize  essay  one  year  at 
Boniface,  and  plead  guilty  to  having  written  essays,  poems,  and  a 
tragedy.  My  College  friends  had  a  joke  at  my  expense  (a  very 
small  joke  serves  to  amuse  those  jwrt-wine-bibbing  fogies,  and  keeps 
them  laughing  for  ever  so  long  a  time) — they  are  welcome,  I  say, 
to  make  merry  at  my  charges — in  respect  of  a  certain  bargain 
which  I  made  on  coming  to  London,  and  in  which,  had  I  been 
Moses  Primrose  purchasing  green  spectacles^  I  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  taken  in.  My  Jenkinson  was  an  old  College  acquaint- 
ance, whom  I  was  idiot  enough  to  imagine  a  respectable  man :  the 
fellow  had  a  very  smooth  tongue,  and  sleek  sanctified  exterior.  He 
was  rather  a  popular  preacher,  and  used  to  cry  a  good  deal  in  the 
pulpit.  He,  and  a  queer  wine-merchant  and  bill-discounter,  Sherrick 
by  name,  had  somehow  got  possession  of  that  neat  little  literary 
paper,  the  Museum,  which,  perhaps,  you  remember ;  and  this  eligible 
literary  property  my  friend  Honeyraan,  with  his  wheedling  tongue, 
induced  me  to  purchase.  I  bear  no  malice :  the  fdlow  is  in  India 
now,  where  I  trust  he  pays  his  butcher  and  baker.  He  was  in 
dreadful  straits  for  money  when  he  sold  me  the  Museum.  He 
began  crying  when  I  told  him  some  short  time  afterwards  that  he 
was  a  swindler,  and  from  behind  his  pocket-handkerchief  sobbed 
a  prayer  that  I  should  one  day  think  better  of  him  ;  whereas  my 
remarks  to  the  same  effect  produced  an  exactly  contrary  impression 
upon  his  accomplice,  Sherrick,  who  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face, 
and  said,  "  The  more  fool  you  ! "  Mr.  Sherrick  was  right.  He  was 
a  fool,  without  mistake,  who  had  any  money-dealing  with  him ;  and 
poor  Honeyman  was  right,  too ;  I  don't  think  so  badly  of  him  as 
I  did.  A  fellow  so  hardly  pinched  for  money  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  extracting  it  from  such  a  greenhorn.  I  daresay  I 
gave  myself  airs  as  editor  of  that  confounded  Miiseumy  and  proposed 
to  educate  the  public  taste,  to  diflfuse  morality  and  sound  literature 
throughout  the  nation,  and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for 
my  services.  I  daresay  I  printed  my  own  sonnets,  my  own  tragedy, 
my  own  verses  (to  a  Being  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose  conduct 
has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed  not  a  little).  I  daresay  I 
wrote  satirical  articles,  hi  which  I  piqued  myself  upon  the  fineness 
of  my  wit,  and  criticisms,  got  up  for  the  nonce  out  of  encyclopedias 
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and  biogtuphical  diiitiunaries ;  bo  tliiit  J  wouM  bo  BRtmilly  oatuiindeit 
at  my  own  kmiwloilf,'o.  I  daresay  I  niaiie  a  gaby  of  luysclt'  lo 
tho  world :  jmiy,  my  good  friend,  tiaat  thou  never  dono  like- 
wise! If  tbon  lijist  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt  never  bo 
a  wise  man. 

I  think  it  was  my  brilliant  con^/rire  on  the  first  floor  (he  hruj 
pecuniary  tmiih<!i(.-tii>ria  with  Slierrii^k,  and  visited  two  or  three  of 

her  Majeaty'd  nn-tniiic'-'-  — '- "-  that  gentleman's  suit)  who 

fitat  showed  Ilk'  how-  gt  vn  cbeateil  in  the  newspaper 

matter.     SImiiley  wro  printed  at  our  office.     The 

same  boy  ofttn  biou^'hi  Jf  ua — a  little  bit  of  a  puny 

bright-eye<l  ehiip,  who  'clve  years  old,  when  he  was 

sixteen ;  who  in  wit  wi  in  atAture  he  was  a  child,— 

like  many  otlier  chililrr 

This  littk  l)\rk  r.(  t  many  houra  asleep  on  my 
landing-place  or  Sliiuili  ere  preparing  our  invaluable 
compositions  within  our  rtninn-nn;  apartments.  S was  a  good- 
natured  reproUite,  and  gave  the  child  of  bid  meat  and  his  drink. 
I  used  to  like  to  help  the  little  man  from  my  breakfast,  and  see 
him  enjoy  the  meal.  As  he  sat,  with  his  bag  on  his  knees,  his  head 
sunk  in  sleep,  his  little  highlows  scarce  reaching  the  floor,  Dick 
made  a  touching  little  picture.  The  whole  house  was  fond  of  him. 
The  tipsy  Captain  nixldcd  him  a  welcome  as  he  swaggered  down- 
stiwrs,  stock,  and  coat,  and  waistcoat  in  hand,  to  hia  worship's 
toilette  in  the  back  kitchen.  The  children  and  Dick  were  good 
friends ;  and  Elizabeth  patroniseil  him,  and  talked  with  him  now 
and  again,  in  her  grave  way.  You  know  Clancy  the  composer  1 — 
know  him  better,  perhaps,  under  his  name  of  Friedrich  Donnert 
Dunner  used  to  write  music  to  Slumley's  words,  or  vke  verad  ;  and 
would  come  now  and  again  to  Beak  Street,  where  he  and  his  poet 
would  try  their  Joint  work  at  the  piano.  At  the  sound  of  that 
music,  little  Dick's  eyes  useil  to  kindle.  "  Oh,  it's  prime  ! "  said 
the  young  enthusiast.  And  I  will  ssiy,  that  gooil-natured  miscreant 
of  a  Sluniley  not  only  gave  the  child  pence,  hnt  tickets  for  the 
pky,  concerts,  and  so  forth.  Dick  luu]  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes 
at  home ;  his  mother  made  him  a  very  nice  tittle  waistcoat  out  of 
my  undergrailuate's  gown,  and  he  and  she,  a  decent  woman,  when 
in  their  best  raiment,  looked  respectable  enough  for  any  theatre-pit 
in  England. 

Amongst  other  places  of  public  amusement  which  he  attended, 
Mr.  Dick  frequented  the  Academy  where  Miss  Bcllcndon  danced, 
and  whence  poor  Elizabeth  Prior  issued  forth  after  miiinight  in  her 
shabby  frock.  And  once,  the  Ca|)tain,  Elizabeth's  father  and  pro- 
tector, being  unable  to  walk  very  accurately,  aud  noisy  and  incoherent 
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in  his  speech,  so  that  the  attention  of  Messieurs  of  the  police  was 
directed  towards  him,  Dick  came  up,  placed  Elizabeth  and  her 
father  in  a  cab,  paid  the  fare  with  his  own  money,  and  brought  the 
whole  party  home  in  triumph,  himself  sitting  on  the  box  of  the 
vehicle.  I  chanced  to  be  coming  home  myself  (from  one  of  Mrs. 
Wateringham's  elegant  tea  soirees,  in  Dorset  Square),  and  reached 
my  door  just  at  the  arrival  of  Dick  and  his  caravan.  "Here, 
cabby ! "  says  Dick,  handing  out  the  fare,  and  looking  with  his 
brightest  eyes.  It  is  plcasanter  to  look  at  that  beaming  little  face, 
than  at  the  Captain  yonder,  reeling  into  his  house,  supported  by 
his  daughter.  Dick  cried,  Eliza Ixith  told  me,  when,  a  week  after- 
wards, she  wanted  to  pay  him  back  his  shilling ;  and  she  said  he 
was  a  strange  child,  that  he  was. 

I  revert  to  my  friend  Lovel.  I  was  coaching  Lovel  for  his 
degree  (which,  between  ourselves,  I  think  he  never  would  have 
attained),  when  he  suddenly  announced  to  me,  from  Weymouth, 
where  he  was  passing  the  vacation,  his  intention  to  quit  the 
University,  and  to  travel  abroad.  "Events  have  happened,  dear 
friend,"  he  wrote,  "  which  will  make  my  mother's  home  miserable 
to  me  (I  little  knew  when  I  went  to  town  about  your  business, 
what  caused  her  wonderful  complaisance  to  me).  She  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  Charles"  (my  Christian  name  is  Charles),  "but 
its  wounds  have  found  a  consoler  !  " 

Now,  in  this  little  chapter,  there  are  some  little  mysteries 
propounded,  upon  which,  were  I  not  above  any  such  artifice,  I 
might  easily  leave  the  reader  to  i)onder  for  a  month. 

1.  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior,  at  the  lodgings,  persist  in  calling  the 
theatre  at  which  her  daughter  danced  the  Aciidemy  ? 

2.  What  were  the  si)ecial  reiisons  why  Mrs.  Lovel  should  be 
very  gracious  with  her  son,  and  give  him  XI 50  as  soon  as  he  asked 
for  the  money  ? 

3.  Why  was  Fred  Lovers  heart  nearly  broken  1     And — 

4.  Who  was  his  consoler  ? 

I  answer  these  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  delay  or  circumlocution.  1.  Mrs.  Prior,  who  had  repeatedly 
received  money  from  her  brother,  John  Erasmus  Sargent,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  Boniface  College,  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
Master  (whom  she  already  pestered  out  of  his  life)  heard  that  she 
had  sent  a  niece  of  his  on  the  stage,  he  would  never  give  her 
mother  shilling. 

2.  The  reason  why  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  Adolphus  Loeffel, 
of  Whitechapel  Road,  sugar-baker,  was  so  particularly  gracious  to 
her  son,  Adolphus  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire,  of  Saint  Boniface 
College,  Oxbridge,  and  principal  partner  in  the  house  of  Loeffel 
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aforesaid,  an  infant,  wiis  thiit  siie,  EitJinn,  wna  nbout  to  contract 
A  second  miirria^i;  witli  the  Rcrerentl  Samuel  BonDin^Uin. 

3.  Fled  Luvl's  liwirt  wna  so  very  loucii  broken  by  thin 
jntelligeiii.i',  that  lie  guve  himBclf  aire  of  Humlet,  dressed  in  black, 
wore  his  hm-^  fair  hiiir  over  bis  eyca,  find  exliibiteil  a  hundred  sigua 
of  grief  ami  i iiMiJU ration  ;  unti! — 

i.  L.misa  (widow  of  tlio  late  Sir  Pnpham  Baker,  of  Eakeretown, 
county  Kilki'Jiiiy,   liin  r.  Lovel  to  take  a  trip  on 

the  Rhint  with  her  unJ  .ml  only  tinmarried  daughter 

of  the  aforpBiiiil  Sir  Poj:  maed. 

Uy  oiiiiiitiii  of  Ceei  \y  given  in  a  previooa  page. 

I  adhere  lo  that  opinii.  repeat  it.     The  sul^ect  is 

di8agreeal.il?  to  me,  as  1  If  wna  in  life.     What  Fred 

found  in  Ikt  to  admire  iicky  for  us  all  that  tafltea, 

men,  women,  vary.     Yi  n  her  alive  in  this  history 

That  ifl  her  pictiiro,  pai,  '  Mr.  Gaiidisli.     She  Ht.amk 

fingering  that  harp  with  waich  sue  nas  often  driven  me  half  mad 
with  her  "  Tar.i's  HaJla  "  and  her  "  Poor  Miirianue."  She  used  to 
bully  Fred  so,  and  he  so  rmle  to  his  guests,  that,  in  order  to  pacify 
her,  he  would  meanly  say,  "Do,  my  love,  let  us  have  a  little 
music ! "  and  thrumpty — tlirumpty,  off  would  go  her  gloves,  and 
"  Tara'a  Halls  "  would  begin.  "  The  harp  that  omce,"  indeed  !  the 
accursed  catgut  scarce  knew  any  other  music,  and  "once"  was  a 
hundred  times  at  least  in  my  hearing.  Then  came  the  period  when 
I  was  treated  to  the  cold  joint  wliich  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  not 
liking  it,  I  gave  up  going  to  Slimblands. 

So,  too,  did  my  Lady  Baker,  but  not  of  her  otcre  free  will, 
mind  you.  She  did  not  quit  tlie  preinises  because  her  reception 
was  too  cold,  but  because  the  house  was  made  a  great  deal  too 
hot  for  her.  I  remember  Fred  coming  to  me  in  high  spirits,  and 
describing  to  me,  with  no  little  humour,  a  great  little  between 
Cecilia  and  Lady  Baker,  an<l  her  Ladyship's  defeat  and  flight. 
Siie  fled,  however,  only  as  far  as  Putney  village,  where  she  formed 
again,  as  it  were,  and  fortified  herself  in  a  loilging.  Next  day  she 
made  a  desperat«  but  feeble  attiick,  presenting  herself  at  Shmblands 
lodge-gate,  and  threatening  that  she  and  sorrow  would  sit  down 
before  it;  and  that  all  the  world  should  know  how  a  daughter 
treated  her  mother.  But  the  gate  was  locked,  and  Bamet,  the 
gardener,  appeared  behind  it,  saying,  "  Since  you  are  come,  my  Lady, 
perhaps  you  will  pay  my  missis  the  four-and-twenty  shillings  you 
borrowed  of  her."  And  he  grinnwl  at  her  through  the  bats,  until 
she  fled  before  him,  cowering.  Lovel  paid  the  little  forgotten  account; 
the  best  four-and-twenty  shillings  he  had  ever  laid  out,  he  said. 

Eight  years  passed  away ;   during  the  last  four  of  which  I 
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scarce  saw  my  old  friend,  except  at  clubs  and  taverns,  where  we 
met  privily,  and  renewed,  not  old  warmth  and  hilarity,  but  old 
kindness.  One  winter  he  took  his  family  abroad ;  Cecilia's  health 
was  delicate,  Lovcl  told  me,  and  the  doctor  had  advised  that  she 
should  spend  a  winter  in  the  South.  He  did  not  stay  with  them ; 
he  had  pressing  affairs  at  home ;  he  had  embarked  in  many  busi- 
nesses besides  the  paternal  sugar-bakery;  was  concerned  in  com- 
panies, a  director  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  a  man  in  whose  fire  were 
many  irons.  A  faithful  governess  was  with  the  children ;  a  faith- 
ful man  and  maid  were  in  attendance  on  the  invalid;  and  Lovel, 
adoring  his  wife,  as  he  certainly  did,  yet  supported  her  absence 
with  great  equanimity. 

In  the  spring  I  was  not  a  little  scared  to  read  amongst  the 
deaths  in  the  newsj^aper : — "  At  Naples,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  Cecilia,  wife  of  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Popham  Baker,  Baronet."  I  knew  what  my  friend's  grief  would 
be.  He  had  hiu'ricd  abroad  at  the  news  of  her  illness ;  he  did  not 
reach  Naples  in  time  to  receive  the  last  words  of  his  poor  Cecilia. 

Some  months  after  the  catastrophe,  I  had  a  note  from  Shrub- 
lands.  Lovel  wrote  quite  in  the  old  affectionate  tone.  He  begged 
his  dear  old  friend  to  go  to  him,  and  console  him  in  his  solitude. 
Would  I  come  to  dinner  that  evening  ? 

Of  course  I  went  off  to  him  straightway.  I  found  him  in  deep 
sables  in  the  drawing-room  with  his  children,  and  I  confess  I  was 
not  astonished  to  see  my  Lady  Baker  once  more  in  that  room. 

"  You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Batchelor  ? "  says  her 
Ladyship,  with  that  grace  and  good  breeding  which  she  generally 
exhibited ;  for  if  she  accepted  benefits,  she  took  care  to  insult  those 
from  whom  she  received  them. 

"Indeed,  no,*'  said  I,  looking  at  Lovel,  who  piteously  hung 
down  his  head.  He  had  his  little  Cissy  at  his  knee :  he  was 
sitting  under  the  portrait  of  the  defunct  musician,  whose  harp, 
now  muffled  in  leather,  stood  dimly  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

**  I  am  here  not  at  my  own  wish,  but  from  a  feeling  of  duty 
towards  that — departed — angel ! "  says  Lady  Baker,  pointing  to 
the  picture. 

"  I  am  sure  when  mamma  was  here,  you  were  always  quarrel- 
ling," says  little  Popham,  with  a  scowl. 

"  This  is  the  way  those  innocent  children  have  been  taught  to 
regard  me,"  cries  grandmamma. 

"  Silence,  Pop,"  says  papa,  "  and  don't  be  a  rude  boy." 

"  Isn't  Pop  a  rude  boy  ? "  echoes  Cissy. 

"  Silence,  Pop,"  continues  papa,  "  or  you  must  go  up  to  Miss 
Prior." 


CHAPTER  n 


IN  VHICH  UIS. 


I,  the  MiM  Prior  of  Shrub 
innrn  onllcd  to  the  unruly 
X  L  Iiuti  ehuken  the  Beak 
e  of  "  Prior  "  was  removed 
for  what  I  cun  tell,  on  to 
tie  eruption  of  muBhroom- 
st  when  I  pitBsed  \iy  it  laat 
was  thereon  inscribed,  with 
i  of  coffee-pots  of  the  well- 


OF  couise  ve  all  ki 
lande,  whom  pnj 
children.  Years 
Street  duat  oiF  luy  feet, 
fhim  the  once  fiiiniliar  di 
the  late  reprobate  ownei 
formed  brass  knobs  I  Ba^ 
week,  and  Caf£  des  AiiriAi'SA; 
three  fly-blown  blue  teacups,  a  couple 

known  Britannia  metal,  and  two  freckled  copies  of  the  Ind^ndane 
Beige  hanging  over  the  winiJow-blinil.  Were  those  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Ambassadors  at  the  door,  smoking  cheroots  1  Pool  and 
Btlliarde  were  written  on  their  couutenances,  their  hats,  their 
elbows.  They  may  have  been  ainbaseailora  down  on  their  luck, 
as  the  phrase  ia.  They  were  in  disgrace,  no  doubt,  at  the  court 
of  her  imperial  raiyesty  Queen  Fortune.  Men  as  shabby  have  re- 
trieved their  disgraces  ere  now,  washed  their  cloudy  faces,  strapped 
their  dingy  waistcoats  with  cordons,  and  stepped  into  fine  carriages 
from  quarters  not  a  whit  more  reputable  than  the  "Cafi  des 
Amhassarieurg."  If  I  lived  in  the  Leicester  Square  neighbourhood, 
and  kept  a  caf^,  I  would  always  treat  foreigners  with  respect. 
They  may  be  billiard-markers  now,  or  doing  a  little  shady  police 
businesB ;  but  why  should  they  not  afterwards  be  generals  and 
great  officers  of  state  1  Suppose  that  gentleman  is  at  present  a 
barber,  with  his  tongs  and  stick  of  fixature  for  tlie  moustaches,  how 
do  you  know  he  baa  not  his  epaulettes  and  his  hdUm,  de  marshal  in 
the  same  pouch  I  I  see  engraven  on  the  second-floor  bell,  on  my 
rooms,  "Plugweil."  Who  can  Plugwell  be,  whose  feet  now  warm 
at  the  fire  where  I  sat  many  a  long  evening  1  And  this  gentleman 
with  the  fur  collar,  the  straggling  beard,  the  frank  and  engaging 
leer,  the  somewhat  husky  voice,  who  is  calling  out  on  the  door- 
step, "  Step  in,  and  'ave  it  done.  Your  correct  likeness,  only  one 
Bhilling" — is  he  an  ambassador  tooT  Ah,  no:  he  is  only  the 
ehargi-^affairet  of  a  photographer  who  lives  upstjun:  no  doubt 
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where  the  little  ones  used  to  be.  Bless  me !  Photography  was  an 
infant,  and  in  the  nursery,  too,  when  we  lived  in  Beak  Street. 

Shall  I  own  that,  for  old  times'  sake,  I  went  upstairs,  and  "  'ad 
it  done" — that  correct  likeness,  price  one  shilling?  Would  Some 
One  (I  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  party  in  question  is  well  married 
in  a  distant  island)  like  to  have  ttie  thing,  I  wonder,  and  be  reminded 
of  a  man  whom  she  knew  in  life's  prime,  with  brown  curly  locks,  as 
she  looked  on  the  effigy  of  this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  forehead 
as  bare  as  a  billiard-ball  ? 

As  I  went  up  and  down  that  darkling  stair,  the  ghosts  of  the 
Prior  children  peeped  out  from  the  banisters ;  the  little  faces  smiled 
in  the  twilight :  it  may  be  wounds  (of  the  heart)  thr()l)l)ed  and  bled 
again, — oh,  how  freshly  and  keenly  !  How  infernally  I  have  suffered 
behind  that  door  in  that  room — I  mean  that  one  where  Plugwell 
now  lives.  Confound  Plugwell !  I  wonder  what  that  woman  thinks 
of  me  as  she  sees  me  shaking  my  fist  at  the  door  ?  Do  you  think 
me  mad,  madam  ?  I  don't  care  if  you  do.  Do  you  think  when  I 
spoke  anon  of  the  ghosts  of  Prior's  children,  I  mean  that  any  of 
them  are  dead?  None  are,  that  I  know  of.  A  great  hulking 
Bluecoat-boy,  with  fluffy  whiskers,  sjwke  to  me  not  long  since,  in 
an  awful  bass  voice,  and  announced  his  name  as  "  Gus  Prior."  And 
"  How's  Elizabeth  ? "  he  added,  nodding  his  bullet  head.  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  you  great  vulgar  boy !  Elizabeth, — and,  by  the  way,  how 
long  we  have  been  keeping  her  waiting  ! 

You  see,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  heap  of  memories  struck  upon  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  chattering;  when  of  course — and  you  are 
perfectly  right,  only  you  might  just  as  well  have  left  the  observation 
alone  :  for  I  knew  quite  well  what  you  were  going  to  say — when  I 
had  much  better  have  held  my  tongue.  Elizabeth  means  a  history 
to  me.  She  came  to  me  at  a  critical  period  of  my  life.  Bleeding 
and  wounded  from  the  conduct  of  that  other  individual  (by  her 
present  name  of  Mrs.  CD — her  present  6)'i)-ous  name — I  say,  I 
will  never — never  call  her) — desperately  wounded  and  miserable  on 
my  return  from  a  neighbouring  capital,  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings 
in  Beak  Street,  and  there  there  grew  up  a  strange  intimacy  between 
me  and  my  landlady's  young  daughter.  I  told  her  my  story — 
indeed,  I  believe  I  told  anybody  who  would  listen.  She  seemed 
to  compassionate  me.  She  would  come  wistfully  into  my  rooms, 
bringing  me  my  gruel  and  things  (I  could  scarcely  bear  to  eat  for 
a  while  after — after  that  affair  to  which  I  may  have  alluded  before) — 
she  used  to  come  to  me,  and  she  used  to  pity  me,  and  I  used  to  tell 
her  all,  and  to  tell  her  over  and  over  again.  Days  and  days  have  I 
passed  tearing  my  heart  out  in  that  second-floor  room  which  answers  to 
the  name  of  Plugwell  now.     Afternoon  after  afternoon  have  I  spent 
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there,  and  poured  out  luy  iitory  of  love  and  wrong  to  Elizabeth, 
shovn  her  that  waUt^^out  I  told  you  of — tiiitt  glove  (her  hand  wusQ't 
so  very  email  either) — her  letters,  thoae  two  or  three  vacuous, 
meaningleas  letters,  with  "My  dear  eir — inuijiina  hopes  you  will 
come  to  tea ; "  or,  "  If  dear  Mr.  Batohelor  tfu/idd  be  riding  in  the 
Phceniz  Park  near  the  Long  Mileaton^  about  2,  my  sister  and  I 
will  be  in  the  ear,  and,"&c. ;  or,  "Oh,  you  kind  man  I  the  ticketa" 

(she  called  it  lirkuls—^ —  *■ '  -'-  did)  "were  too  welcome, 

and  the  fxniqu-x</s  too  lo  ,1  saw,  \\w\  been  operated 

on  with  a  penknife,     I  not  even  tu  her  spelling — 

then)  ;  or — never  mind  it  mure  of  this  puling,  of 

thia  huBt/nty,  of  this  fnu^  i  infernal  jilting,  Bwindling, 

heartless  faypoi^ri^y  (all  1  ig,  I  own ;  for  until  he  ffot 

hi*  place,  my  riv^il  was  i  ed  na  I  was) — more  of  this 

auBBiBH,  I  any,  I  siiovn  she  pitied  me  J 

She  used  to  i?ome  U.  lay,  and  I  used  to  talk  to 

her.  She  used  nut  lo  sa>  iuhl-ii.  ri.-iiiu[js  she  did  not  listen  ;  but 
I  (lid  not  eare  tor  tluit.  On — and  on— and  on  I  would  go  witli  my 
prate  about  my  passion,  my  wrongs,  and  despair;  and  untiring  oa 
mj  complaints  were,  still  more  constant  was  my  little  hearer's  com- 
passion. Mamma's  shrill  voice  would  come  to  put  an  end  to  our 
conversation,  and  she  would  rise  up  with  on  "  Oh,  bother  1 "  and 
go  away :  but  the  next  day  the  good  girl  was  sure  to  come  to  me 
again,  when  we  would  have  another  repetition  of  our  tragedy. 

I  daresay  you  are  beginning  to  snpi>ose  (wliat,  after  all,  is  a 
Tery  common  caae,  and  certainly  no  conjurer  ia  wanted  to  make  the 
guess)  that  out  of  all  this  crying  and  sentimentality,  which  a  soft- 
hearted old  fool  of  a  man  poured  out  to  a  young  girl — out  of  all  this 
whimpering  and  pity,  something  wliich  is  said  to  be  akin  to  pity 
might  arise.  But  in  this,  my  good  madam,  you  are  utterly  wrong. 
Some  people  have  the  small-poi  twice ;  /  do  not.  In  my  case,  if 
a  heart  is  broke,  it's  broke :  if  a  flower  is  withered,  it's  withered. 
If  I  choose  to  put  my  grief  in  a  ridiculous  light,  why  not  1  why  do 
you  suppose  I  am  going  to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  an  old  used-up, 
battered,  state,  ndgar,  trivial  every-day  subject  as  a  Jilt  who  plays 
with  a  man's  passion,  and  laughs  at  hiin,  and  leaves  himt  Tragedy 
indeed!  Oh,  yea!  poison  —  black-edged  note-paper  —  Waterloo 
Bridge — one  more  unfortunate,  and  so  forth  !  No ;  if  she  goes,  let 
her  go  ! — si  edereg  quatit  pennat,  I  puff  the  whatKJ'ye-call-it  away  I 
But  111  have  no  tragedy,  mind  you. 

Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  man  desperately  in  love  (as  I 
fear  I  must  own  I  then  was,  and  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  Gtorvina's 
conduct)  is  a  most  selfish  being :  whilst  women  are  so  soft  and  itn- 
Klfish  that  they  can  forget  or  disguise  their  own  sorrows  for  a 
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while,  whilst  they  minister  to  a  friend  in  affliction.  I  did  not  see, 
though  I  talked  with  her  daily,  on  my  return  from  that  accursed 
Dublin,  that  my  little  Elizabeth  was  pale  and  distraite,  and  sad, 
and  silent.  She  would  sit  quite  dumb  whilst  I  chattered,  her  hands 
between  her  knees,  or  draw  one  of  them  over  her  eyes.  She  would 
say,  "  Oh,  yes !  Poor  fellow — poor  fellow ! "  now  and  again,  as 
giving  a  melancholy  confirmatioh  of  my  dismal  stories ;  but  mostly 
she  remained  quiet,  her  head  drooping  towards  the  ground,  a  hand 
to  her  chin,  her  feet  to  the  fender. 

I  was  one  day  harping  on  the  usual  string.  I  was  telling 
Elizabeth  how,  ailer  presents  had  been  accepted,  after  letters  had 
passed  between  us  (if  her  scrawl  could  be  called  letters,  if  my  im- 
passioned song  could  be  so  construed),  after  everything  but  the 
actual  word  had  passed  our  lips — I  was  telling  Elizabeth  how,  on 
one  accursed  day,  Glorvina's  mother  greeted  me  on  my  arrival  in 
M-rr-n  Square  by  saying,  "  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  we  look  on 
you  quite  as  one  of  the  family !  Congratulate  me — congratidate 
my  child !  Dear  Tom  has  got  his  appointment  as  Recorder  of 
Tobago;  and  it  is  to  be  a  match  between  him  and  his  cousin 
Glory/' 

"  His  cousin  What  /  "  I  shriek  with  a  maniac  laugh. 

"My  poor  Glorvina!  Sure  the  children  have  been  fond  of 
each  other  ever  since  they  could  speak.  I  knew  your  kind  heart 
would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness." 

And  so,  say  I — ending  the  story — I,  who  thought  myself  loved, 
was  left  without  a  pang  of  pity  ;  I,  who  could  mention  a  hundred 
reasons  why  I  thought  Glorvina  well  disposed  to  me,  was  told  she 
regarded  me  as  an  uncle  I  Were  her  letters  such  as  nieces  write  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  uncle  walking  round  Merrion  Square  for 
hours  of  a  rainy  night,  and  looking  up  to  a  bedroom  window, 
because  his  niece,  forsooth,  was  behind  itl  I  had  set  my  whole 
heart  on  the  cast,  and  this  was  the  return  I  got  for  it.  For  months 
she  cajoles  me — her  eyes  follow  me,  her  cursed  smiles  welcome  and 
fascinate  me,  and  at  a  moment,  at  the  beck  of  another — she  laughs 
at  me  and  leaves  me  ! 

At  this,  my  little  pale  Elizabeth,  still  hanging  down,  cries, 
"  Oh,  the  villain !  the  villain ! "  and  sobs  so  that  you  might  have 
thought  her  little  heart  would  break. 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "my  dear,  Mr.  O'Dowd  is  no  villain.  Hia 
uncle.  Sir  Hector,  was  as  gallant  an  old  officer  as  any  in  the  service. 
His  aunt  was  a  Molloy,  of  MoUoystown,  and  they  are  of  excellent 
family,  though,  I  believe,  of  embarrassed  circumstances ;  and  young 
Tom " 

"Tow/"  cries  Elizabeth,  with  a  pale  bewildered  look,     "ZTm 
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name  wun't  Tom,  dear  Mr.  Batrlielor;  h'n  luiiae  wax  Woo-woo 
illiam!"  and  tlie  t.ciirs  begin  agniri. 

Ah,  iny  child  !  my  eliiid  I  my  poor  young  creature  I  and  you, 
too,  have  felt  the  tnl'erriul  stroke.  You,  Uio,  have  passed  the  tossing 
nights  of  pain — ]::ive  he:Lrd  the  dreary  hours  toll — have  looked  at 
the  cheerless  sunrise  with  your  blank  Bleepleaa  eyes— have  woke 
out  of  dreams,  iiiayliap,  in  which  the  beloved  one  was  smiling  on 
you,  whispering  lovo-w-'-  "^  '  '■■"■"  sweet  and  fondly  remem- 
bered !  What !. — your  li  ibed,  too,  and  your  treiLsury 
is  rifled  and  empty  ! — [«  I  looked  in  that  sad  &«;, 
and  saw  no  griel'  tliitre  !  four  little  sweet  euileavoiir 
to  soothe  my  woiiTnled  h  t  saw  yours  was  blBcding ! 
Did  you  suffer  m'lru  that  ■  little  niiiid  ?  I  hope  not. 
Are  you  so  youu?;,  and  ii  f  life  blighted  for  you  1  the 
cup  without  savour,  thi  '  almost  invisible  over  your 
head!  The  truth  came  <  «:  I  felt  oshamed  that  my 
own  selfish  grief  sliniild  hav^  ...a-iu  mc  ...ind  to  hi'ra. 

"What!"  said  I,  "ray  poor  child?  Was  it  .  .  .T"  and  I 
pointed  with  my  finger  downward*. 

She  nodded  her  poor  head. 

I  knew  it  was  the  lodger  who  had  taken  the  first  floor  shortly 
after  Slnmley's  departure.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Bombay 
Army.  He  had  hail  the  lodgings  for  three  months.  He  had  sailed 
for  India  shortly  before  I  returned  home  from  Dublin. 

Eliziibeth  is  waiting  all  this  time — shall  she  come  in  t  No,  not 
yet.     I  have  still  a  little  more  to  say  about  the  Priors. 

You  understand  that  she  was  no  longer  Miss  Prior  of  Beak 
Street,  and  that  mansion,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  had 
been  long  handed  over  to  other  tcnante.  The  Captain  dea^l,  his 
widow  with  many  teats  presse<i  me  fo  remain  mth  her,  and  I  did, 
never  having  Iwen  able  to  resist  that  kind  of  appeal.  Her  state- 
ments regarding  her  affairs  were  not  strictly  correct. — Are  not 
women  sometimes  incorrect  about  money  matters  1 — A  laiidlont  (not 
unjustly  indignant)  quickly  handed  over  the  mansion  in  Beak  Street 
to  other  tenants.  The  Queen's  taxes  swoojjcd  down  on  poor  Mra. 
Prior's  scanty  furniture — on  hers  1 — on  mine  likewise  :  on  my 
neatly-bounil  College  books,  emblazoned  with  the  effigy  of  Boni- 
facius,  our  patron,  and  of  Bisliop  Budgeon,  our  founder;  on  my 
elegant  Raphael  Moi^ghen  prints,  purchased  in  undergraduate  days 
— (ye  Powers !  what  did  make  us  boys  go  tick  for  fifteen-guinea 
proofs  of  Raphael,  Dying  Stags,  Duke  of  Wellington  Banquets,  and 
the  likeT) ;  my  harmonium,  at  which  souk  okf.  has  warbled  songs 
of  ray  composition — (I  mean  the  words,  artfully  describing  my 
passion,  my  hopes,  or  my  despair);  on  my  rich  set  of  Bohemian 
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glass,  bought  on  the  Zeil,  Frankfort  0.  M. ;  on  my  picture  of  my 
father,  the  late  Captain  Batchelor  (Hoppner),  II.N. ;  in  white 
ducks,  and  a  telescope,  pointing,  of  course,  to  a  tempest,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  naval  engagement ;  on  my  poor  mother's 
miniature,  by  old  Adam  Buck,  in  pencil  and  pink,  with  no  waist  to 
speak  of  at  all ;  my  tea  and  cream  [wts  (bullion),  with  a  hundred 
such  fond  knicknacks  as  decorate  the  chamber  of  a  lonely  man.  I 
found  all  these  household  treasures  in  possession  of  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law,  and  had  to  pay  the  Priors'  taxes  with  this  hand,  before 
I  could  be  redintegrated  in  my  own  property.  Mrs.  Prior  could 
only  pay  me  back  with  a  widow's  tears  and  blessings  (Prior  having 
quitted  a  world  where  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  use  or  ornament). 
The  tears  and  blessings,  I  say,  she  offered  me  freely,  and  they  were 
all  very  well.  But  why  go  on  tampering  with  the  tea-box,  madam  1 
Why  put  your  finger — your  finger  ? — your  whole  paw — in  the  jam- 
pot? And  it  is  a  horrible  fact  that  the  wine  and  spirit  bottles 
were  just  as  leaky  after  Prior's  decease  as  they  had  been  during  his 
disreputable  lifetime.  One  afternoon,  having  a  sudden  occasion  to 
return  to  my  lodgings,  I  found  my  wretched  landlady  in  the  very 
act  of  marauding  sherry.  She  gave  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  then 
burst  into  tears.  She  declared  that  since  her  poor  Prior's  death 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  or  did.  She  may  have  been 
incoherent;  she  was;  but  she  certainly  spoke  truth  on  this 
occasion.  . 

I  am  speaking  lightly — flippantly,  if  you  please — about  this  old 
Mrs.  Prior,  with  her  hard  eager  smile,  her  wizened  face,  her  frown- 
ing look,  her  cruel  voice ;  and  yet,  goodness  knows,  I  could,  if  I 
liked,  be  as  serious  as  a  sermoniser.  Why,  this  woman  had  once 
red  cheeks,  and  was  well-looking  enough,  and  told  few  lies,  and 
stole  no  sherry,  and  felt  the  tender  passions  of  the  heart,  and  I 
daresay  kissed  the  weak  old  beneficed  clergyman  her  father  very 
fondly  and  remorsefully  that  night  when  she  took  leave  of  him  to 
skip  round  to  the  back  garden-gate  and  run  away  with  Mr.  Prior. 
Maternal  instinct  she  had,  for  she  nursed  her  young  as  best  she 
could  from  her  lean  breast,  and  went  about  hungrily,  robbing  and 
pilfering  for  them.  On  Sundays  she  fiirbished  up  that  threadbare 
black  silk  gown  and  bonnet,  ironed  the  collar,  and  clung  desperately 
to  church.  She  had  a  feeble  pencil-drawing  of  the  vicarage  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  silhouettes  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  were 
hung  up  in  the  lodgings  wherever  she  went.  She  migrated  much : 
wherever  she  went  she  fastened  on  the  gown  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  ;  spoke  of  her  dear  father  the  vicar,  of  her  wealthy  and 
gifted  brother  the  Master  of  Boniface,  with  a  reticence  which  im- 
plied that  Doctor  Sargent  might  do  more  for  his  poor  sister  and  her 
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bmilj,  if  he  n-ouM.  She  i>liiined  herself  (oli !  those  poor  ninutting 
old  plumes  !)  ujiiin  >>c  In  rising  to  tlie  ulergy  ;  had  rend  u  gooit  deal  ui 
good  Bound  old-fasliioneil  tlieolngy  in  early  life,  oti'l  wrote  a  uoble 
hand,  in  which  alii;  hiwl  been  used  to  copy  her  fatNer'a  Berinoiui. 
She  used  to  put  cawa  of  conscience,  to  present  her  Ininible  duty  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Orecii,  and  a~>k  cxplanatinn  of  such  imd  such  a 
possB^  of  hi«  ad[nirable  gorciinu,  and  bring  the  subject  round  so  as 
to  be  reminded  nf  certai"  nmitatinm  nf  Hooter,  BcTeridgo,  Jeremy 
Taylor.     I  tliinic  she  ha  iplac9  buok  witli  a,  score  of 

these  extracts,  aiiil  she  «  'ery  amusingly  and  Jeiter- 

oualy  into  her  convcrsat  ild  be  interestetl ;  jMrbaps 

pretty  young  Mi-s,  Green  «t]>-  mther  shotskcd  nt  the 

coldness  of  old  Ooctor  Br  iborit  Mrs.  Prior.    Between 

Green  and  Mrs.  I'rior  mi  would  ensue:  Mrs.  Green's 

visits  would  cc^ise  :  Mr^  xpensive  woman  tti  know. 

I  remember  Pye  of  Mai  he  "  went  over,"  wna  per- 

petually in  Mrs.   Pritir'h  'ith  little  books,  pictures, 

medals,  &c.  ilic.^vou  kni^w.  'mcj'  calJeil  poor  Jack  a  Jesuit  at 
Oxbridge ;  but  one  year  at  Home  I  met  him  (with  a  half-crown 
shaved  out  of  his  hea<l,  and  a  hat  as  big  as  Don  Basilio's) ;  and  he 
said,  "My  dear  Batchelor,  do  you  know  that  j>er8on  at  your  lodg- 
ings 1  I  think  she  was  an  artful  creature  1  Slic  borrowed  fourteen 
pounds  of  me,  and  I  forget  bow  much  of — aevcn,  I  think— of  Bar- 
foot,  of  Corpus,  just — just  before  we  were  received.  And  I  believe 
she  abeolut«ly  got  another  loan  from  Pummel,  to  be  able  to  get  out 
of  the  hands  of  us  Jesuits.  Are  you  going  to  hear  the  Cardinal? 
Do — do  go  and  bear  him — everybody  <Idcs:  it's  the  most  Sishionable 
thing  in  Borne."  And  from  this  I  opine  that  there  are  slylxiots  in 
other  communions  besides  that  of  Rome. 

Now  Momma  Prior  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  love-passages 
between  her  daughter  and  the  fugitive  Bombay  captain.  Like 
Elizabeth,  she  called  Captain  Walkinghara  "  villain  "  readily  enough  ; 
but,  if  I  know  woman's  nature  in  the  least  (and  I  don't),  the  old 
schemer  hwl  thrown  her  daughter  only  too  frequently  in  the  oftii^r's 
way,  had  done  no  small  portion  of  the  flirting  herself,  had  allowed 
poor  Bessy  to  receive  presents  from  Captain  Walkingham,  and  had 
been  the  manager  and  directress  of  much  of  the  mischief  which 
eusued.  You  sec,  in  this  humble  class  of  life,  unprincipled  mothers 
toill  coax  and  wheedle  and  cajole  gentlemen  whom  they  suppose  to 
be  eligible,  in  order  to  procure  an  establishment  for  their  darling 
children !  What  the  Prioress  did  was  done  from  the  best  motives 
of  courae.  "  Never — never  did  the  monster  see  Bessy  without  rae, 
or  one  or  two  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Jack  and  dear  Ellen 
are  as  sharp  children  a&  any  in  England  ! "  protested  the  indignant 
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Mrs.  Prior  to  me ;  "  and  if  one  of  my  boys  bad  been  grown  up,  Walk- 
ingham  never  would  bave  dared  to  act  as  be  did — the  unprincipled 
wretcb !  My  poor  busband  would  have  punished  the  villain  as  be 
deserved;  but  what  could  be  do  in  bis  shattered  state  of  health?  Oh! 
you  men, — you  men,  Mr.  Batchelor !  how  wiprincipled  you  are ! " 

"  Why,  my  goocl  Mrs.  Prior,"  said  I,  "  you  let  Elizabeth  come 
to  my  room  often  enough.*' 

"  To  have  the  conversation  of  her  uncle's  friend,  of  an  educated 
man,  of  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself!  Of  course,  dear  sir ! 
Would  not  a  mother  wish  every  advantage  for  her  child  1  and  whom 
could  I  trust,  if  not  you,  who  have  ever  been  such  a  friend  to  me 
and  mine?"  asks  Mrs.  Prior,  wiping  her  dry  eyes  with  the  comer 
of  her  handkercliief,  as  she  stands  by  my  fire,  my  monthly  bills  in 
liand, — written  in  her  neat  old-fashioned  writing,  and  calculated 
with  that  prodigal  liberality  which  she  always  exercised  in  com- 
piling the  little  accounts  between  us.  "  Why,  bless  me  ! "  says  my 
cousin,  little  Mrs.  Skinner,  coming  to  see  me  once  when  I  was  un- 
well, and  examining  one  of  the  just  mentioned  documents, — "  bless 
me !  Charles,  you  consume  more  tea  than  all  my  family,  though 
we  are  seven  in  the  parlour,  and  as  much  sugar  and  butter, — well, 
it's  no  wonder  you  are  bilious  ! " 

"But  then,  my  dear,  I  like  my  tea  so  very  strong,"  said  I; 
"  and  you  take  yours  so  uncommonly  mild.  I  have  remarked  it  at 
your  parties." 

"  It's  a  shame  that  a  man  should  be  robbed  so,"  cried  Mrs.  S. 

"  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  cry  thieves.  Flora ! "  I  reply. 

"  It's  my  duty,  Charles ! "  ex(Jaims  my  cousin.  "  And  I  should 
like  to  know  who  that  great,  tall,  gawky,  red-haired  girl  in  the 
passage  is ! " 

Ah  me !  the  name  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  had  possession 
of  this  heart  was  not  Eliziibcth ;  though  I  own  I  did  think  at  one 
time  that  my  little  schemer  of  a  landlady  would  not  have  objected 
if  I  had  proposed  to  make  Miss  Prior  Mrs.  Batchelor.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  and  needy  who  have  this  mania,  but  the  rich 
too.  In  the  very  highest  circles,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  best 
authorities,  this  match-making  goes  on.  Ah  woman — woman ! — 
ah  wedded  wife ! — ah  fond  mother  of  fair  daughters !  how  strange 
thy  passion  is  to  add  to  thy  titles  that  of  mother-in-law !  I  am 
told,  when  you  have  got  the  title,  it  is  often  but  a  bitterness  and 
a  (lisapix)intmcnt.  Very  likely  the  son-in-law  is  rude  to  you,  the 
coarse  ungrateful  brute  I  and  very  possibly  the  daughter  rebels,  the 
thankless  serpent !  And  yet  you  will  go  on  scheming :  and  having 
met  only  with  disappointment  from  Louisa  and  her  husband,  you 
will  try  and  get  one  for  Jemima,  and  Maria,  and  down  even  to 
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littie  Toddles  i-oming  out  of  the  niiraory  in  her  r»I  shties  I  When 
you  see  her  with  little  Tominy,  yoiir  neighbour's  cliild,  fighting  over 
the  same  Nuali's  :Lrli,  or  clambering  on  tlic  same  rocking-horee,  i 
make  no  doul.t,  in  your  fond  ailly  head,  yon  are  thinking,  "  Will 
tlioae  little  poDplo  nmet  aoine  twenty  yeura  hence  ? "  And  you  give 
Tommy  a  very  lurgt;  piece  of  cake,  and  have  a.  fine  present  for  him 
on  the  Christiniid  tn-i'. — ^you  know  you  do,  though  he  is  but  a  rude 
noisy  child,  uiiil  1i:l»  i  nddles,  and  taken  her  doll 

away  from  her,  anil  iiji  remember,  when  I  myself 

wua  suffering  fniin  the  r  ing  woman  in— in  a  capital 

whidi  ia  diBTiii;^ni^lifd  jourt— und  from  tier  heart- 

lessnesB,  as  well  a^  that  who  I  onec  thought  would 

be  mi/  mothor-iji-liiw — s  a  ftiend  who  happened  to 

be  spouting  BoTue  lines  f  "UlysBea": — "By  George! 

Warrington,  I  Imve  no  i  the  young  sirens  set  their 

green  eapa  ut  tho  old  and  liis  erew,  waving  and 

beckoning  him  with  thuir  white  uniis  mul  glimcin^  smiles,  and 
wheedling  liim  with  their  sweetest  pqica — I  niiike  no  doubt,  air, 
that  the  mother  sir-ens  were  behind  the  rocks  (with  their  dyed 
fronts  and  cheeks  painted,  so  as  to  resist  water),  and  calling  out 
'Now,  Halcyonc,  my  child,  that  air  from  the  Pirata!  Now, 
Olaukopid,  dear,  look  well  at  tliat  old  gentleman  at  the  helm  1 
Bathykolpos,  love,  there's  a  young  sailor  on  the  maintop,  who  will 
tumble  right  down  into  your  lap  if  you  beckon  him  ! '  And  so  on 
— and  so  on,"  And  I  laughed  a  wild  shriek  of  despiiir.  For  I, 
too,  have  been  on  the  dangerous  islam!,  and  come  away  thence, 
mad,  furious,  wanting  a  strait-waistcoat. 

And  BO,  when  a  white-armed  siren,  named  Glorvina,  waa 
bedevilling  »ie  with  her  all  too  tempting  ogling  and  singing,  I  did 
not  see  at  the  time,  but  note  I  know,  that  her  artful  mother  was 
egging  that  artful  child  on. 

How,  when  tlie  Captain  died,  biuli(&  and  esecutions  took 
posses^tion  of  his  premises,  I  have  told  in  a  previous  page,  nor  do 
I  care  to  enlarge  much  upon  the  odious  theme.  I  think  tlie  bailiffs 
were  on  the  premises  before  Prior's  exit :  but  he  did  not  know  of 
their  presence.  If  I  had  to  buy  theni  out,  'twas  no  great  matter  ; 
only  I  say  it  was  hard  of  Mrs.  Prior  to  represent  me  in  the 
character  of  Shylock  to  the  Master  of  Boniface.  Well — well ! 
I  suppose  tliere  are  other  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Charles  Batcbelor 
who  have  been  misrepresented  in  this  life.  Sargent  and  I  made 
up  matters  afterwarils,  and  Miss  Bessy  was  the  cause  of  our  coming 
together  again.  "Upon  my  wont,  my  dear  Batehelor,"  saya  ha 
one  Christmas,  when  I  went  up  to  the  old  College,  "  I  did  not 
kuow  how  much   my— ahem  I — my  Ckmily  was   obliged  to  you  I 
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My — ahem ! — niece,  Miss  Prior,  has  informed  me  of  various  acts 
of — ahem ! — generosity  which  you  showed  to  my  poor  sister,  and 
her  still  more  wretched  husband.  You  got  my  second — ahem ! — 
nephew — pardon  me  if  I  forget  his  Christian  name — into  the 
what-d*you-call*em — Bluecoat  School;  you  have  been,  on  various 
occasions,  of  considerable  pecuniary  service  to  my  sister's  family. 
A  man  need  not  take  high  university  honours  to  have  a  good — 
ahem  ! — heart ;  and,  uf>on  my  word,  Batchelor,  I  and  my — ahem  ! — 
wife  are  sincerely  obliged  to  you  ! " 

"I  tell  you  what.  Master,'*  said  I,  "there  is  a  point  upon  which 
you  ought  really  to  be  obliged  to  me,  and  in  which  I  have  been  the 
means  of  putting  money  into  your  pocket  too." 

"  I  confess  I  fail  to  comprehend  you,"  says  the  Master,  with  his 
grandest  air. 

"  I  have  got  you  and  Mrs.  Sargent  a  very  good  governess  for 
your  children,  at  the  very  smallest  remuneration,"  say  I. 

"Do  you  know  the  charges  that  unhappy  sister  of  mine  and 
her  family  have  put  me  to  already  ] "  says  the  Master,  turning  as 
red  as  his  hood. 

"  They  have  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  your  conversation," 
I  replied.     "  You  have  had  Bessy  aa  a  governess " 

"  A  nursery  governess — she  has  leanied  Latin  and  a  great  deal 
more,  since  she  haa  been  in  my  house,"  cries  the  Master. 

"  A  nursery  governess  at  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,"  I  continued, 
as  bold  as  Corinthian  brass. 

"  Does  my  niece,  docs  my — ahem  ! — children's  governess,  com- 
plain of  her  treatment  in  my  College  ?  "  cries  the  Master. 

"  My  dear  Master,"  I  asked,  "  you  dou't  suppose  I  would  have 
listenetl  to  her  complaints,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  repeated  them, 
imtil  now  I " 

"  And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know  1 "  says  the 
Master,  pacing  up  an<l  down  his  study  in  a  fume,  under  the 
portraits  of  Holy  Bonifacius,  Bishop  Budgeon,  and  all  the  defunct 
bigwigs  of  the  College.  "And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like 
to  know  1 "  says  he. 

"  Because — though  after  staying  with  you  for  three  years,  and 
having  improved  herself  greatly,  as  every  woman  must  in  your 
society,  my  dear  Master,  Miss  Prior  is  worth  at  least  fifty  guineas 
a  year  more  than  you  give  her — I  would  not  have  had  her  speak 
until  she  had  found  a  better  place," 

"  You  mean  to  say  she  proposes  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  member  of  our  Collejre, 
by  the  way,  wants  a  nursery  governess,  and  I  have  recommended 
Miss  Prior  to  him,  at  seventy  guineas  a  year," 
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"  And  pray  wlin's  tho  member  of  my  College  who  will  give  my 
niece  Beveoty  ^iilik^iis?"  asked  the  Master  Boroely. 

"You  remf'i]it«r  Lovel,  the  gentlenmn-ppuaioaerl" 

"The  Huj,'ar-i):Lkiiig  man — the  niun  who  took  you  out  of 
ja !" 

"One  gixid  turn  deserves  another,"  say  I  liautily.  "I  Luve 
done  as  mucli  f(ir  mime  of  your  family,  Sargent  I  " 

The  rod  MiistiT,  wito  hail  been  rustling  up  smd  down  his  study 


in  his  gown  ami  lyxnth 
He  looked  nt   iiii\     He 
hand  orer  ids  eyas.     " 
It  WE«  I  wlu)  forgot  myt 
good  you  have  Im'PU  to  i 
and — and  how  dei-ouUy 
which  they  havn  found 
and  of  course  «uy  little 
armed  before  his  ooutriti. 
only  shook  hauds  with 
followed  me  to  tlie  hall-door, 
tub  Jove,  in  the  quadrangle. 


I  if  I  hod  struck  hini. 
tliitn  ever.  He  drew  bia 
he,  "  I  ask  your  pardon, 
n  forgive  me ! — forgot  how 
' — ahem  ! — humble  fiimily, 
it  to  bo  for  the  protection 
.>ic:e  quite  fell  na  he  spoke  : 
might  have  felt  was  dis- 
the  liest  friends.  He  not 
;  at  tiie  study-door,  but  he  actually 
shook  hands  at  his  lodge-porch, 
Hucktes,  the  tutor  (Higldow  Buckles 
we  used  to  call  him  ia  our  time),  and  Botts  fTruin|)erian  professor), 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  tlic  court  at  the  time,  stood 
aghast  as  they  witnessed  tlie  phenomenon. 

"I  say,  Batehelor,"  asks  Buckles,  "have  you  been  made  a 
marquis  by  any  chance  1 " 

"Why  a  marquis,  HucklesT"  I  ask. 

"  Saigent  never  comes  to  his  lodge-door  with  any  man  under  a 
marquis,"  says  Huckles,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Or  a  pretty  woman,"  says  that  Botts  (he  leill  have  his  joke). 
"  Batehelor,  my  elderly  Tireaias,  are  you  turned  into  a  lovely  young 
lady  par  kaaard  ?  " 

"  Get  along,  you  absurd  Trumperian  professor  ! "  say  I.  But 
the  circumstance  was  the  talk  not  only  in  Compotation  Room  that 
evening  over  our  wine,  but  of  tlie  whole  College.  And  further 
events  happened  which  made  each  man  took  at  his  neighbour  with 
wonder.  For  that  whole  term  Sargent  did  not  nsk  our  nobleman 
Lord  Sackville  (Lord  Wiginore's  son)  to  the  loilge.  (Lord  W.'s 
father,  you  know.  Duff,  w.is  baker  to  the  College-)  For  that 
whole  terra  he  was  rude  but  twice  te  Perks,  the  junior  tutor,  and 
then  only  in  a  very  mild  way ;  and  what  is  more,  he  gave  his 
niece  a  present  of  a  gown,  of  his  blessing,  of  a  kiss,  and  a  high 
character  when  she  went  away ; — and  promised  to  put  one  of  her 
young  brothers  to  school — which  promise,  I  need  not  say,  he  faith 
fully  kept ;  for  he  lias  good  principles,  Sargent  has.     He  is  rude  ^ 
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he  is  ill  bred :  he  is  bttmptiaus  beyond  almost  any  man  I  ever 
knew :  he  is  spoiled  not  a  little  by  prosperity ; — but  he  is 
magnanimous:  he  can  own  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong;  and 
oh  me !  what  a  quantity  of  Greek  he  knows ! 

Although  my  late  friend  the  Captain  never  seemed  to  do  aught 
but  spend  the  family  money,  his  disreputable  presence  somehow 
acted  for  good  in  the  household.  "My  dear  husband  kept  our 
£Eimily  together,"  Mrs.  Prior  said,  shaking  her  lean  head  under 
her  meagre  widow's  cap.  "Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  provide 
for  these  lambs  now  he  is  gone ! "  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  that  tipsy  shepherd  tliat  the  wolves  of  the  law  came 
down  upon  the  lambs — myself  included,  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  lambhood  and  mint  sauce  a  long  time.  They  came  doi^n 
upon  our  fold  in  Beak  Street,  I  say,  and  ravished  it.  What  was 
I  to  do  ?  Could  I  leave  that  widow  and  children  in  their  distress  1 
I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune,  and  knew  how  to  succour  the 
miserable.  Nay,  I  think  the  little  excitement  attendant  upon  the 
seizure  of  my  goods,  &c.,  the  insolent  vulgarity  of  the  low  persons 
in  possession — with  one  of  whom  I  was  very  near  coming  to  a 
personal  encounter — and  other  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
bereft  household,  served  to  rouse  me,  and  dissipate  some  of  the 
languor  and  misery  under  which  I  was  suffering  in  consequence  of 
Miss  Mulligan's  conduct  to  me.  I  know  I  took  the  late  Captain 
to  his  final  abode.  My  good  friends  the  printers  of  the  Museum 
took  one  of  his  boys  into  their  counting-house.  A  blue  coat  and 
a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  were  procured  for  Augustus ;  and  seeing 
the  Master's  children  walking  about  in  Boniface  gardens  with  a 
,  glum-looking  old  wretch  of  a  nurse,  I  bethought  me  of  proposing 
to  him  to  take  his  niece  Miss  Prior — and,  Heaven  be  good  to  me ! 
never  said  one  word  to  her  uncle  about  Miss  Bellenden  and  the 
Academy.  I  daresay  I  drew  a  numl)er  of  long  bows  about  her. 
I  managed  about  the  bad  grammar  pretty  well  by  lamenting  that 
Elizabeth's  poor  mother  had  been  forced  to  allow  the  girl  to  keep 
company  with  ill-educated  people :  and  added,  that  she  could  not 
fail  to  mend  her  English  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  best-bred  women. 
I  did  say  so,  upon  my  wonl,  looking  that  half-bred,  stuck-up  Mrs. 
Sargent  gravely  in  the  face ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that  bouncer 
has  been  registered  against  me,  the  Recording  Angel  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  that  the  motive  was  good,  though  the  statement  was 
unjustifiable.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  the  corapbment :  I  think 
it  was  the  temptation  of  getting  a  governess  for  next  to  nothing 
that  operated  upon  Madam  Sargent.  And  so  Be.«8y  went  to  her 
aunt,  partook  of  the  brearl  of  dependence,  and  drank  of  the  cup  of 
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humiliation,  and  ato  tliu  pie  of  humility,  aud  Iirott^lit  up  her  odious 
little  couaiuB  to  tin:  liost  af  iier  Btiiull  jiuwcr,  anil  Ixjwed  the  head 
of  hypocrisy  before  the  don  her  uncle,  and  the  jioinpouB  little 
upstart  her  aunt.  .SVi<?  the  best-bred  wuman  in  England,  indeed  I 
She,  tlie  little  mii  skinflint ! 

Bessy's  mother  vas  not  a  bttle  loth  to  part  with  the  fifty 
pounds  a  year  whii'h  the  child  brought  home  from  the  Acadeniy ; 
but  her  departure  theni"  "-"-  ■■•'■'■-'-^■i-.  Some  quarrel  hwl  taken 
place  there,  about  uliiel,  ;  wire  t»  talk.     Some  rude- 

ocas  had  been  offered  f  ,  to  which  Miss  Prior  v 

determined  not  to  B\ihi  int  she  wanted  to  go  away 

from  the  scenes  of  hci  id  to  try  and  forget  tlint 

Indian  captain  T    Come,  Come,  child  of  miBfortunc, 

come  hither !     Here  is  who  will  weep  with  thee 

t«ar  for  tear  J 

I  protest  here  is  M  ;  into  the  room  at  iast.     A 

pale  face,  a  tawny  liwii.  -.   .. ^J  back,  under  a  black  cap: 

a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  as  I  live !  a  tight  mourning  dress, 
buttonefl  up  to  her  white  throat;  a  head  hung  meekly  down  :  such 
is  Misa  Prior.  She  tiikcs  my  hand  when  I  offer  it.  She  drops  me 
a  demure  little  curtsey,  and  answers  my  many  questions  with 
humble  monnsylliibic  replies.  Slie  appeals  constantly  to  Lady 
Bilker  for  instruetion,  or  for  confirmation  of  her  statements.  What ! 
Iiave  sis  years  of  slarery  so  changed  tjie  frank  daring  young  prl 
whom  I  remember  in  Picak  Street !  She  is  taller  and  stouter  than 
she  was.  She  is  awkward  and  high -shouldered,  but  surely  she  has 
a  very  fine  figure. 

"  Will  Miss  Cissy  and  Master  Popham  have  their  teas  here  or 
in  the  schoolroom  ? "  askn  Bedford,  the  butler,  of  his  master-  Miss 
Prior  looks  apj)ealingly  to  Lady  Baker. 

"  In  the  sch "  Laiiy  Baker  is  he^nning. 

"Here^iere!"  bawl  out  the  children.  "Much  better  fun 
down  here :  and  you'll  send  us  out  some  fruit  and  things  from 
dinner,  papa  1 "  cries  Cissy. 

"  It's  time  to  dress  for  dinner,"  says  her  Ladyship. 

"  Has  tlie  first  bell  rungl"  asks  LoveL 

"Yea,  the  first  bell  has  rung,  and  grandmamma  must  go,  for  it 
always  takes  her  a  precious  long  time  to  dress  for  dinner ! "  cries 
Pop.  And  indeed,  on  looking  at  Lady  Baker,  the  connoisseur 
might  perceive  that  her  Ladyship  was  a  highly  composite  person, 
whose  charms  required  very  nuich  care  and  arrangement.  There 
are  some  cracked  old  houses  where  the  painters  and  plumber?  and 
puttyera  are  always  at  work. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell!"  she  says,  in  a  majestjc 
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manner,  to  Miss  Prior,  though  I  think  Lady  Baker  herself  "was 
nearest. 

I  sprang  towanls  the  bell  myself,  and  my  hand  meets  Elizabeth^s 
there,  who  was  obeying  her  Ladyship's  siininions,  and  who  retreats, 
making  me  the  demurest  curtsey.  At  the  summons,  enter  Bedford 
the  butler  (he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  too)  and  young  Buttons, 
the  page  under  that  butler. 

Lady  Baker  points  to  a  heap  of  articles  on  a  table,  and  says  to 
Bedford  :  "  If  you  please,  Bedford,  tell  my  man  to  give  those  things 
t4)  Pincott,  my  maid,  to  be  taken  to  my  room." 

"  Shall  not  I  take  them  up,  dear  Lady  Baker  ? "  says  Miss  Prior. 

But  Bedford,  looking  at  his  sulx)rdinate,  says :  "  Thomas !  tell 
Bulkelcy,  her  Ladyship's  man,  to  take  her  Ladyship's  things,  and 
give  them  to  her  Ladyship's  maid."  There  was  a  tone  of  sarcasm, 
even  of  parody,  in  Monsieur  Bedford's  voice ;  but  his  manner  was 
profoundly  grave  and  respectful.  Drawing  up  her  person,  and 
making  a  motion,  I  don't  know  whether  of  politeness  or  defiance, 
exit  Lady  Baker,  followed  by  page,  bearing  bandlwxes,  shawls, 
paper  parcels,  jKirasols — I  know  not  what.  Dear  Popham  stands 
on  his  head  as  grandmamma  leaves  the  r(X)m.  "  Don't  be  vulgar  !  " 
cries  little  Cissy  (the  dear  child  is  always  acting  as  a  little  Mentor 
to  her  brother).  "  I  shall,  if  I  like,"  says  Pop ;  and  he  makes  faces 
at  her. 

"  You  know  your  room,  Batch  1 "  asks  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Mr.  Batchelor's  old  room — always  has  the  blue  room,"  says 
Bedford,  looking  very  kindly  at  me. 

"  Give  us/'  cried  Lovel,  "  a  bottle  of  that  Sau " 

" teme  Mr.  Batchelor  used  to  like.     Chateau  Yquem.     All 

right ! "  says  Mr.  Bedford.  "  How  will  you  have  the  turbot  done 
you  brought  down  ? — Dutch  sauce  ? — Make  lobster  into  salad  ?  Mr. 
Bonnington  likes  lobster-salad,"  says  Bedford.  Pop  is  winding  up 
the  butler's  back  at  this  time.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Bedford  is  a 
privileged  person  in  the  family.  As  he  had  entered  it  on  my 
nomination  several  years  ago,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  £uthfnl 
valet,  butler,  and  major-domo  of  Lovel,  Bedford  and  I  were  always 
good  friends  when  we  met. 

"  By  the  way,  Bedford,  why  wasn't  the  barouche  sent  for  me  to 
the  bridge!  "  cries  Lovel.  "  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  with 
a  bat  and  stumps  for  Pop,  with  the  basket  of  fish,  and  that  bandbox 
with  my  La^ly's " 

"  He— he  ! "  grins  Bedford. 

"  *  He — he  ! '  Confound  you,  why  do  you  stand  grinning  there  ? 
Why  didn't  I  have  the  carriage,  I  say  ? "  bawls  the  master  of  the 
house. 
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"You  kiiiiw,  sir,"  aiiya  Bodfonl.  "5A*  Iiud  the  carriage." 
And  he  indi^^teii  tlio  door  through  which  Lady  Baker  had  Just 
retreated. 

"  Then  wliy  iliiln'l  I  have  the  pliiicton  1 "  aska  Bclford's  master. 

"Your  iii:i  !in<<  Air.  Bonuiiigton  liatl  tlie  phiieton." 

"And  why  lihoiilihi't  tliey,  pray!  Mr.  Bonnington  is  lame: 
I'm  at  my  hiisiin.'ss  all  dav.  I  Khniild  like  to  know  why  they 
»houldn't  hiivi;  the  jovel,  appealing  to  nie,     Aa 

we    had  beL-ji    aittin  ar  previous   to  Miss  Prior's 

appearance,    L:nly  I  i  Lovel,  "Your  muther  uiid 

Mr.  Booningliin  are  ■  of  oounf,  Frelorick  1 "  and 

Lovel  had   waiil,    "  t  e,"  with  a  peevish  bluatar, 

whereof  I  ddw  begn  he  meaning.     The  faet  was, 

theae  two  women  v  he  posaesaion  of  thia  child ; 

but  who  was  the  Soi  i  should  have  him  1     Not  L 

Ifenni.     I  jmt  my  c  linnt.     Oive  nie  an  i~.\Hy  life, 

my  dear  friends,  and  row  me  gentiy  over. 

"You  had  better  go  ami  dreas,"  says  Bedford  atemly,  looking 
at  his  master;  "the  6ntt  l«ll  has  rung  this  quarter  of  aa  hour. 
Will  you  have  aoine  '34 1 " 

Lovel  atartol  up  ;  he  looked  at  the  clock.  "  You  are  all  ready, 
Batch,  I  see.  I  ho|w  you  are  going  to  stay  some  time,  ain't  youl" 
And  he  disappeareil  to  array  himself  in  his  sables  and  starch.  I 
waa  thua  alone  with  Miss  Prior  and  her  young  charges,  who  re- 
sumed atnughtway  their  infantine  gambols  and  quarrels. 

"My  dctar  Bessy!"  I  cry,  holding  out  both  hands,  "I  am 
heartily  glad  to " 

"Ne  m'appelez  que  de  mon  nom  patemel  devant  tout  ce  monde, 
a'U  vouB  plait,  mon  cher  ami,  mon  bon  protecteur ! "  she  says, 
hastily,  in  very  good  French,  folding  her  hands  and  making  a 
curt«ey. 

"Oui,  oui,  oui!  Parlez-voua  Fran^aist  J'mme,  tu  airaes,  il 
aims ! "  cries  out  dear  Master  Pophara,  "  What  arc  you  taking 
about T  Here's  the  phaeton!"  and  the  young  innocent  daahes 
through  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  whither  he  is  followed  by 
his  sister,  and  where  we  see  the  carriage  containing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonnington  rolling  over  the  smooth  walk, 

Bessy  advances  towarils  me,  and  gives  me  readily  enough  now 
the  hand  she  had  refused  anon. 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  have  refused  it,  Bessy,"  said  I. 

"  Refuse  it  to  the  best  friend  I  ever  had ! "  she  says,  pressing 
my  hand.  "  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  what  an  ungrateful  wreteh  I 
should  be.  if  I  <tid  I " 

"Let.me  see  your  eyea.    Why  do  you  wear  spectacles  1    You 
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never  wore  them  in  Beak  Street,"  I  say.  You  see  I  was  very  fond 
of  the  child.  She  had  wound  herself  around  me  in  a  thousand  fond 
ways.  Owing  to  a  certain  Person's  conchict  my  heart  may  be  a 
niin — a  Persepolis,  sir — a  perfect  Ta<hnor.  But  what  thent  May 
not  a  traveller  rest  under  its  shattered  columns?  May  not  an 
Arab  maid  repose  there  till  the  morning  dawns  and  the  caravan 
passes  on  ?  Yes,  my  heart  is  a  Palmyra,  and  once  a  Queen  in- 
habited me  (0  Zenobia !  Zenobia !  to  think  thou  shoulcVst  have 
been  led  away  captive  by  an  O'D — !).  Now,  I  am  alone,  alone 
in  the  solitary  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  if  a  stranger  comes  to  me 
I  have  a  spring  for  his  weary  feet,  I  will  give  him  the  shelter  of  my 
shade.  Rest  tliy  cheek  awhile,  young  maiden,  on  my  marble — 
then  go  thy  ways  and  leave  me. 

This  I  thought,  or  something  to  this  effect,  as,  in  reply  to  my 
remark,  "  Let  me  see  your  eyes,"  Bessy  took  off  her  spectacles,  and 
I  took  them  up  and  looked  at  her.  Why  didn't  I  say  to  her,  "  My 
dear  brave  Elizabeth !  as  I  look  in  your  face,  I  see  you  have  had 
an  awful  deal  of  suffering.  Your  eyes  arc  inscrutably  sad.  We 
who  are  iuitiatetl,  know  the  members  of  our  Community  of  Sorrow. 
We  have  both  been  WTCcked  in  different  shii^,  and  been  cast  on 
this  shore.  Let  us  go  hand-in-hand,  and  find  a  cave  and  a  shelter 
souiewhere  together!"  I  say,  why  didn't  I  say  this  to  her?  She 
would  have  come,  I  feel  sure  she  would.  We  would  have  been 
semi-attached  as  it  were.  We  would  have  locked  up  that  room  in 
either  heart  where  the  skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and 
pullcil  down  the  party  wall  and  taken  our  mild  tea  in  the  garden. 
I  live  in  Pump  Court  now.  It  would  have  been  better  than  this 
dingy  loneliness  and  a  snuffy  laundress  who  bullies  me.  But  for 
Bessy  ?     Well — well,  perhaps  better  for  her  too. 

I  remember  these  thoughts  rushing  through  my  mind  whilst  I 
held  the  spectacles.  What  a  number  of  other  things  too !  I  re- 
member two  canaries  making  a  tremendous  concert  in  their  cage. 
1  remember  the  voices  of  the  two  children  quarrelling  on  the  lawn, 
the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  grinding  over  the  gravel ;  and  then 
of  a  little  old  familiar  cracked  voice  in  my  ear,  with  a  "  La,  Mr. 
Batchelor ;  are  you  here  ? "  And  a  sly  £ioe  looks  up  at  me  from 
under  an  old  bonnet. 

"  It  is  mamma,"  says  Bessy. 

"  And  I'm  come  to  tea  with  Elizabeth  and  the  dear  children  ; 
and  while  you  are  at  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  thankful — thank- 
ful for  all  mercies !  And  dear  me  !  here  is  Mrs.  Bonnington,  I  do 
declare  !  Dear  madam,  how  well  you  look — not  twenty,  I  declare  I 
And  dear  Mr.  Bonnington  !  Oh,  sir  !  let  me — let  me,  I  must  press 
your  hand.    What  a  sermon  last  Sunday  1    All  Putney  wafi  in  tears  1  ^ 
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And  the  Jittlo  wnnrnn,  fiin^ng  out  her  lean  nrms.  sciz-es  portly 
Mr.  BoQuingtnu's  fiit  liiind,  as  he  awl  kind  Mra.  Bonniiigton  enter 
at  the  opeo  uiscnicnt.  Tlio  little  woman  seems  inclined  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  house.  "And  won't  70U  go  ujiHtiiirs,  und  put  od 
your  capl  t)i-.ir  nm,  wliut  a  lovely  riblmn  1  How  blue  does 
become  Mrs.  B[jiiriin^D  I  I  always  say  bo  to  Eli&kbetb,"  she 
nriea,  peepini;  into  n,  little  packet  whicli  Mrs,  Bonuington  beara  in 
her  hand.     Alter  excha  nrds  and  greetings  with  me, 

that  lady  retin-s  to  pu  >  on.  followed  by  her  little 

jackal  of  an   aidc-do-ci  tly   clergyman    siirrcya  his 

pleased  perwjn  in  tlio  8  "Your  things  are  in  your 

old  room — like  to  yo  i  >  a  Litl"  whiepere  Bedford 

to  me.     I  am  obli^etl  though,  for  ray  part,  I  hnd 

thought,  until   Dodfor.'  le  ride  on  the  top  of  the 

Putney  omnibiiH  Imil  ie  ly  need  of  bniehing;  having 

aired  my  clotlit's,  -mhI  f.  :heek  a  fresh  and  agreeable 

My  old  room,  aa  Bedford  calls  it,  was  that  snug  apartment 
communicating  by  double  doora  with  the  drawing-room,  and  whence 
you  can  walk  on  to  the  lawn  out  of  the  windows. 

"  Here's  your  books,  here's  your  writing-paper,"  says  Bedford, 
leading  the  way  into  the  chamber  "  Does  Rore  eyes  good  to  see 
you  down  here  again,  sir  You  may  smoke  now.  Clarence  Baker 
amokea  when  he  cornea.  Go  and  get  some  of  that  vrine  you  like 
for  diuner."  And  the  good  fellow's  eyes  beam  kindness  upon  me 
OS  he  nwls  his  head,  and  de;mrt'}  to  superinteml  the  duties  of  his 
table.  Of  course  you  understand  that  this  Bedford  was  "y  young 
printer's  boy  of  former  days.  Wliiit  a  queer  fellow !  )  had  not 
only  been  kind  to  him,  but  he  was  gmtefiiL 
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CHAPTER  III 

IN  WHICH  I  PLAY  THE  SPY 

THE  room  to  which  Bedford  conducted  me  I  hold  to  be  the 
very  pleasantest  chamber  in  all  the  mansion  of  Shrublanda. 
To  lie  on  that  comfortable  c(K)1  bachelor's  bed  there,  and  see 
the  birds  hopping  about  on  the  lawn;  to  peep  out  of  the  French 
window  at  early  morning,  inhale  the  sweet  air,  mark  the  dewy' 
bloom  on  the  grass,  listen  to  the  little  warblers  performing  their 
chorus,  step  forth  in  your  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  pick  a  straw- 
berry from  the  bed,  or  an  apricot  in  its  season;  blow  one,  two, 
three,  just  half-a-dozen  puffs  of  a  cigarette;  hear  the  venerable 
towers  of  Putney  toll  the  hour  of  six  (three  hours  from  breakfast, 
by  consequence),  and  pop  back  into  bed  again  with  a  favourite 
novel,  or  review,  to  set  you  off  (you  see  I  am  not  malicious,  or  I 
could  easily  insert  here  the  name  of  some  twaddler  against  whom  I 
have  a  grudgekin) :  to  ])op  biick  into  bed  again,  I  say,  with  a  book 
which  sets  you  off  into  that  dear  invaluable  second  sleep,  by  which 
health,  spirits,  appetite  are  so  prodigiously  improved : — all  these  I 
hold  to  be  most  cheerful  and  harmless  pleasures,  and  have  partaken 
of  them  often  at  Shrublands  with  a  grateful  heart.  That  leart 
may  have  had  its  griefe,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and 
consolation.  That  bosom  may  have  been  lacerated,  but  is  not 
therefore  and  henceforward  a  stranger  to  comfort.  lAJfter  a  certain 
af^r  in  Dublin — nay,  very  soon  after,  three  months  after — I 
recollect  remarking  to  niyBclf :  •*  Well,  thank  my  stars,  I  stSl  J?ave 
a  relish  fbr  '34  claret."  Ouce  at  Shniblands  I  heard  steps  pacing 
overhead  at  night,  and  the  feeble  but  continued  wail  of  an  infiint. 
I  wakened  from  my  sleep,  was  sulky,  but  turned  and  slept  again. 
Biddleoombe  the  barrister,  I  knew,  was  the  occupant  of  the  upper 
chamber.  He  came  down  the  next  morning  looking  wretchedly 
yellow  about  the  cheeks,  and  livid  round  the  eyes.  His  teething 
infimt  had  kept  him  on  the  march  all  night,  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombe, 
I  am  told,  scolds  him  frightfully  besides.  He  munched  a  shred  of 
toast,  and  Was  off  by  the  omnibus  to  chambers.  I  chipped  a  second 
egg;  I  may  have  tried  one  or  two  other  nice  little  things  on  the 
table  (Strasbourg  pit^  I  know  I  never  can  resist,  and  am  convinced 
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It  Is  perfectly  ivbolesome).  I  could  see  my  own  aweet  face  in  the 
mirror  opposite,  Bn<l  my  gilla  were  aa  rosy  as  any  broiled  Balmon. 
"  Well — well ! "  I  thought  as  the  banister  dieappeared  on  the  rouf 
of  the  coach,  "  lie  hae  domnt  aud  plaeent  Mxor — but  is  she  plncem  f 
PlacetTte  to  walk  about  all  uight  with  a  roaring  babyl  Is  it 
pleosiDg  to  go  to  bed  after  a  long  bard  day's  work,  and  have  your 
wift  nagnagging  you  because  sUe  has  not  been  incited  to  the  Lady 
Chanrellore^'s  toirxk  '  '     Suppose  the  Glorvinit  whora 

you  loved  so  liiul  h  eyebrows  looked  as  if  they 

could  scowl,  her  eyes  lash  with  anger.     Kemember 

what  a  slap  she  gave  boy  for  upsetting  the  butter 

boat  over  her  tubinct  iilui  auld,  a  little  Batchelor 

your  son,  who  hail  1  night  in   your  bedroom)" 

These  thougtits  iiuhmh  my  mind  an  I  hel[ied  myself 

to  the  comtbrtiibic  m  'I  say,  wliut  a  lot  of  muffins 

you're  eating  !  "  cried  r  Lovel,     Now  the  married, 

the  wealthy,  the  prosperous  tmnuecombe  only  ttink  his  ivrctched 
scrap  of  dry  toast.  "Alia!"  you  stiy,  "this  man  is  consoling 
himself  after  his  misfortune."  0  churl !  aud  do  you  grudge  me 
consolation t  "Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Prior,  Another  cup,  and 
plenty  of  cream,  if  yon  please."  Of  course,  Lady  Buker  was  not 
at  table  when  I  said,  "  Dear  Miss  Prior,"  at  breakfast.  Before  her 
Ladyship  I  was  na  mum  as  a  mouse.  Eliiabeth  found  occasion  to 
whisper  to  me  during  the  day  in  her  demure  way  :  "  This  is  a  very 

rare  occasion.     Lady  B never  allows  me  to  breakfast  alone 

with  Mr,  Lovel,  but  has  taken  her  extra  nap,  I  suppose,  because 
you  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Biddiecombe  were  here," 

Now  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  double  doors  of  the  room  which 
I  inhabited  was  occasionally  o|)en,  and  that  Mr.  Batchelor's  eyes 
aud  ears  are  uncommonly  quick,  and  note  a  number  of  things  which 
less  observant  persons  wuidd  never  regard  or  discover;  but  out  of 
this  room,  which  I  occupii;d  for  some  few  days,  now  and  subse- 
quently, I  looked  forth  as  from  a  little  ambush  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  bouse,  and  got  a  queer  little  insight  into  the  histoiy  and 
chai'acters  of  the  personages  round  about  me.  The  two  grnnd- 
mothere  of  Level's  children  were  domineering  over  that  easy  gentle- 
man, as  women — not  grandmothers  merely,  but  sisteiB,  wives, 
aunts,  daughters,  when  the  chance  is  given  them — will  domineer. 
Ah  1  Qlorvina,  what  a  grey  mare  yon  might  have  become  had  you 
chosen  Mr,  Batchelor  for  your  consort !  (But  this  I  only  remark 
with  a  parenthetic  sigli.)  The  two  children  hail  taken  each  the 
side  of  a  grandmamma,  and  whilst  Master  Pop  was  declared  by 
his  maternal  grandmother  to  be  a  Baker  all  over,  and  tau<;ht  to 
despise  sugor-l^iking  and  trade,  little  Cecilia  was  Mrs.  Bonniugton's 
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fiivourite,  repeated  Watts's  hymns  with  fervent  precocity  ;  declared 
that  she  would  marry  none  but  a  clergyman  ;  preai^hed  infantine 
sermons  to  her  brother  and  maid  about  worldliness ;  and  somewhat 
wearied  me,  if  the  truth  nuist  be  told,  by  the  intense  self-respe(!t 
with  which  she  reganled  her  own  virtues.  The  old  ladies  had  tliat 
love  for  each  other,  which  one  may  imagine  that  their  relative 
positions  would  engender.  Over  the  bleeding  and  helpless  bodies  of 
Lovel  and  his  worthy  and  kind  stepfatlier,  Mr.  Bonnington,  they 

skirmished  and  fired  shots  at  each  other.     Lady  B would  give 

hints  about  second  marriages,  and   second  families,  and  so  fortli, 

which  of  course  made  Mrs.  Bonnington  wince.     Mrs.  B had 

the  better  of  Lady  Baker,  in  consequence  of  the  hitter's  notorious 
pecuniary  irregularities.  S/ie  had  never  had  recourse  to  her  son's 
purse,  she  could  thank  Heaven.  She  was  not  afraid  of  meeting 
any  tradesman  in  Putney  or  London  :  she  had  never  l:)een  ordered 
out  of  the  house  in  the  late  Cecilia's  lifetime;  $he  could  go.  to 
Boulogne  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  there.  This  was  the  terrific 
whip  she  had  over  Baker.  Lady  B ,  I  rei^iet  to  say,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  remitUuices,  had  been  lo<!ked  up  in  prison, 
just  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  a  state  of  violent  quarrel  with  her 
late  daughter,  and  good  Mr.  Bonnington  had  helped  her  out  of 
durance.  How  did  I  know  this]  Bedford,  Lovel's  factotum,  told 
me :  and  how  the  old  ladies  were  fighting  like  two  cats. 

There  was  one  j)oint  on  wiiich  the  two  ladies  agn^ed.  A  very 
wealthy  widower,  young  still,  good-looking,  and  go(Hl-temi)ered,  we 
know  can  sometimes  find  a  dear  woman  to  console  his  loneliness, 
and  protect  his  motherless  children.  From  the  neighV)ouring  Heath, 
from  Wimbledon,  Roehampton,  Banies,  Mortlake,  Richmond,  Esher, 
Walton,  Windsor,  nay,  Reading,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Penzance  itself, 
or  from  any  other  quarter  of  Britain,  over  which  your  fancy  may 
please  to  travel,  families  would  have  come  ready  with  dear  young 
girls  to  take  charge  of  that  man's  future  happiness ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  two  dragons  kept  all  women  oft'  from  their  ward.  An 
unmaiTied  woman,  with  decent  good  looks,  was  scarce  ever  allowed 
to  enter  Shrublauds  gate.  If  such  an  one  appeared,  Lovel's  two 
mothers  sallied  out,  and  crunched  her  hapless  Iwnes.  Once  or 
twice  he  dared  to  dine  with  his  neighbours,  but  the  ladies  led  him 
such  a  life  that  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  practice,  and  faintly 
announced  his  preference  for  home.  "  My  dear  Batch,"  says  he, 
"what  do  I  care  for  the  dinners  of  the  people  roimd  about?  Has 
any  one  of  them  got  a  Ixftter  cook  or  better  wine  than  minel 
When  I  come  home  from  business,  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
have  to  dress  and  go  out  seven  or  eight  miles  to  cold  entries,  and 
loaded  claret,  and  sweet  port.     I  cau't  stand  it,  sir.     I  won't  stand 


it"  {and  he  elainiis  his  foot  in  a  resolute  manner).  "Oive  rae  an 
easy  life,  a  wiiie-iiicroliMit  I  can  trust,  and  luy  own  fricniia,  by  my 
own  fireside.  Shall  ive  have  anmo  iiioret  We  can  manage  another 
bottle  amoiii,'  us  three,  Mr.  Bonningtuii  t " 

"  Well,"  wiys  Mr.  Bonnington,  winking  at  tlie  ruby  goblot,  "  I 
am  aure  I  hiin>  im  ubjOKtion,  Freikrick,  to  nnother  bo -" 

"  Coffee  is  sitvi'J,  sir,"  cries  Bedfonl,  entering. 

"  Well^ivi'll,    perhapi  .  -   had    enough,"   says   worthy 

Bonningtan. 

"We  Auto  hail  enough;  we  oil  drink  too  ranch,"  says  Lovel 
briskly.     "Oiini!  in  to  eofiee." 

We  go  to  the  ilmwina-rooui.  Fret!  and  I,  imd  the  two  liuiies, 
Bit  down  to  a  rublipr,  whilst  Mise  Prior  plays  a  iiiece  of  Beethoven 
to  &  slight  warbling  acconipaniinent  from  Mr.  lioiinington^  band- 
Bome  nose,  who  Iuia  fallen  aiile«p  over  the  iiewaiNi|>er.  During  our 
play,  Bessy  <;liilt»  out  of  the  room~a  gruy  shadow.  Botinington 
wakens  up  when  the  tray  is  briiii;;lit  in.  Laiiy  Biiker  likes  that 
good  old  custom  :  it  was  always  the  fashion  at  the  Castle,  and  she 
takes  a  good  glass  of  negus  too ;  and  so  do  we  all ;  and  the  con- 
versation is  pretty  merry,  and  Fred  Lovel  hopes  I  shall  sleep 
better  to-niglit,  and  is  very  facetious  about  poor  Biddlecombe,  and 
the  way  in  which  that  eminent  Q.G.  ia  henpecked  by  his  wife. 

From  my  bai^helor's  room,  then,  on  the  ground-floor ;  or  from 
my  solitary  walks  in  the  garden,  whence  I  could  oversee  many 
tbinga  in  the  house ;  or  from  Bedfonl's  communications  to  me, 
which  were  very  friendly,  curious,  and  unreserved ;  or  from  my  own 
observation,  which  I  promise  you  can  see  as  far  into  tlie  roillstones 
of  life  as  most  folk's,  I  grew  to  find  the  mysteries  of  Slirnblanda  no 
longer  mysterious  to  me ;  and,  like  another  DiiiUe  Boiteux,  had 
the  roofe  of  a  pretty  number  of  tlie  Shriiblands  rooms  taken  off 
for  me. 

For  instance,  on  that  very  first  day  of  my  stay,  whilst  the 
family  were  attiring  themselves  for  dhmer,  I  ehanceil  to  find  two 
secret  cupboanls  of  the  house  uidockeil,  and  the  contents  unveiled 
to  me.  Pinliom,  the  children's  maid,  a  giddy  little  flirting  thing 
in  a  pink  ribbon,  brought  some  articles  of  the  toilette  into  my 
worship's  apartment,  and  as  she  retired  did  not  shut  the  door 
behind  her,  I  might  have  thought  that  pert  little  head  had  never 
been  made  to  ache  by  any  care  ;  but  ah  !  black  wire  sits  behind  the 
horseman,  as  Horace  remarks,  and  not  only  behinil  the  horseman, 
hut  behind  the  footman ;  and  not  only  on  the  footman,  but  on  the 
buxom  shoulders  of  the  lady's-maid.  So  with  Pinhoni.  You  surely 
nave  remarked  restntcting  domestic  servants  that  they  aiidrcss  you 
in  a  tone  utterly  afl'eitted  and  unuatuml — adopting  when  tbey  Aip 
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amongst  each  other,  voices  and  gestures  entirely  different  from  those 
which  their  employers  see  and  hear.  Now,  this  little  Pinhom,  in 
het  occasional  intercourse  with  your  humble  servant,  had  a  brisk, 
qtdck,  fluttering  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  frisky  manner,  no  doubt 
capable  of  channing  some  persons.  As  for  me,  ancillary  allurements 
have,  I  own,  had  but  small  temptations.  If  Venus  brought  me  a 
bedroom  candle  and  a  jug  of  hot  water,  I  should  give  her  sixpence, 
and  no  more.  Having,  you  see,  given  my  all  to  one  wom — Psha ! 
never  mind  that  old  story. — Well,  I  daresay  this  little  creature 
may  have  been  a  flirt,  but  I  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  if 
she  had  been  a  coal-scuttle. 

Now,  suppose  she  was  a  flirt.  Suppose,  under  a  mask  of  levity, 
she  lii<l  a  profound  sorrow.  Do  you  suppose  she  was  the  first 
wottian  who  ever  lias  done  so  ?  Do  you  suppose  because  she  had 
fifteen  pounds  a  yejir,  her  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  and  told  fibs  to  her 
masters  and  mistresses,  she  had  not  a  heart  1  She  went  out  of  the 
room,  absolutely  coaxing  and  leering  at  me  as  she  departed,  with  a 
great  counterpane  over  her  arm ;  but  in  the  next  apartment  I  heard 
her  voice  quite  changed,  and  another  changed  voice  too — though  not 
so  much  altered — interrogating  her.  My  friend  Dick  Bedford's 
voice,  in  addressing  those  whom  Fortune  had  pleased  to  make  his 
superiors,  was  gruff  and  brief.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  deliver 
himself  of  his  si)ecch  to  you  as  quickly  as  i)ossible ;  and  his  tone 
always  seemed  to  hint,  "There — there  is  my  message,  and  I  have 
delivered  it ;  but  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  as  good  as 
you."  And  so  he  was,  and  so  I  always  admitted :  so  even  the 
trembling,  believing,  flustering,  suspicious  Lady  Baker  herself  ad- 
mitted, when  she  came  into  conmiunication  with  this  man.  I  have 
thought  of  this  little  Dick  as  of  Swift  at  Sheen  hard  by,  with  Sir 
William  Temple ;  or  Sfjartacus  when  he  was  as  yet  the  servant  of 
the  fortunate  Rmnnn  gentleman  who  oMned  him.  Now  if  Dick  was 
intelligent,  obedient,  useful,  only  nj>t  rebellions  with  his  superiors, 
I  should  fancy  that  amongst  his  ecjuals  he  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
company,  and  that  most  of  them  hated  him  for  his  arrogance,  his 
honesty,  and  his  scorn  of  them  all. 

But  women  do  not  always  hate  a  man  for  scorning  and  despising 
them.  Women  do  not  revolt  at  the  rudeness  and  arrogance  of  us 
their  natural  superiors.  Women,  if  properly  trained,  come  down  to 
heel  at  the  master's  bidding,  and  lick  the  hand  that  has  been  often 
raised  to  hit  them.  I  do  not  say  that  brave  little  Dick  Bedford 
ever  raised  an  actual  hand  to  this  poor  serving-girl,  but  his  tongue 
whipped  her,  his  behaviour  trampled  on  her,  and  she  cried,  and 
came  to  him  whenever  he  lifted  a  finger.  Psha !  Don't  tell 
me.     If  you  want  a  quiet,   <;onttMite(l,  orderly  home,   and   things 
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comfortable  ilmut  you,  that  ie  tlie  way  joi 
women. 

Well,  Bolfonl  liappeus  to  be  in  tlie  next  i 
morning-room  nt  SliruLlaniU.  You  enter  tlie  dining-room  from  it, 
and  they  are  i[i  tlic  luitiit  of  luying  out  the  ilc»sert  tiiere,  before 
taking  it  in  for  ilinner.  Beilibnl  ia  layiug  out  iiia  desert  a»  Pinhom 
entefB  from  biv  i-ljMinlier,  and  lie  begins  upon  her  with  a  earcaxtic 
sort  of  grunt,  iiiid  a  "  K    '  've  beeu  making  up  to  B., 

have  you  J " 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Eclfonl,  ,  ^ell  v 

she  says,  with  a  s'fj,\i. 

"  Bother !  "  Mr.  B. 

"  Well,  Rii^hard,  tin  eepa). 

"  Leave  go  my  'ani  a-hand,  I  say  1 "     (What 

eoidd  ehe  have  hcea  doi  'Kiil/imation  ?) 

"  Oh,  Riclianl,  it's  want — it's  your  ah-ah-ait, 

Richard  !  " 

"  Mary  Pinhom,"  exclaims  tlie  other,  "  what's  the  use  of  going 
on  with  this  game  t  You  know  we  wnildn't  bo  a-liappy  together — 
you  know  your  idecrs  ain't  no  gooit,  Mary.  It  ain't  your  fault.  / 
don't  blame  you  for  it,  my  dear.  Some  j>cople  are  bom  clever,  some 
are  bom  tall :  I  ain't  tall." 

"  Oh,  you're  tall  enough  for  me,  Richard  !  " 

Here  Richard  agiuii  found  occasion  to  cry  out !  "  Don't,  I  say  ! 
Suppose  Baker  was  to  come  in  ami  find  you  squeezing  of  my  Iiand 
in  tliis  way  ?  I  say,  some  i>coiile  are  boiii  with  big  brains,  Miss 
Pinhom,  and  some  with  big  figures.  Look  at  that  ass,  Bulkeley, 
Lady  B.'s  m.in  !  He  is  as  bij;  as  a  Lifegnnnlsmau,  and  he  has  no 
more  education,  nor  no  more  idciis,  tlinn  the  beef  he  feeds  on." 

"  la !  Richard,  wliathever  do  yoii  menn  ? " 

"Pooh!  How  should  pou  know  what  I  meanT  Lay  them 
books  straight  Put  the  volumes  togetlicr,  stupiil !  and  the  papers, 
and  get  the  table  ready  for  nursery  tea,  and  don't  go  on  there 
mopping  your  eyes,  and  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Mary  Pinhom  I '' 

"Oh,  your  heart  is  a  stone — a  stone — a  stoiie  !"  cries  Mary,  in 
a  burst  of  tears.  "  And  I  winb  it  was  himg  round  my  neck,  and 
I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and — there's  the  hupstiurs  bell ! " 
witli  which  signal  I  suppose  Mary  disapi)carcd,  for  I  only  heard  a 
sort  of  gnmt  from  Mr.  Ikslford  ;  then  the  clatter  of  a  dish  or  two, 
the  wheeling  of  chairs  and  furniture,  and  then  came  a  brief  silence, 
which  lasted  imtil  the  entry  of  Dii-k's  snbonlinate.  Buttons,  who  laid 
the  table  for  the  children's  and  Miss  Prior's  tea. 

So  here  was  an  old  story  told  over  again.  Here  was  love  un- 
requited, and  a  little  passionate  heart  wounded  and  unhappy.     My 
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poor  little  Mary !  Ab  I  am  a  sinner,  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  when 
I  go  away,  and  not  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  my  wont  has  been. 
Five  shillings  will  not  console  thee  much,  but  they  will  console  thee 
a  little.  Thou  wilt  not  imagine  that  I  bribe  thee  with  any  privy 
thought  of  evil  ?  Away  !  "  Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gluck 
— ich  habe — geliebt ! " 

At  this  juncture,  I  suppose  Mrs.  Prior  must  have  entered  the 
apartment,  for  though  I  could  not  hear  her  noiseless  step,  her  little 
cracked  voice  came  pretty  cleariy  to  me  with  a  "  Goo<l  afternoon, 
Mr.  Bedford !  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  many — many  years  we  have 
been  acquainted !  To  think  of  the  pretty  little  printer^s  boy  who 
used  to  come  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  see  you  grown  such  a  fine 
man ! " 

Bedford,  How]     I'm  only  five  foot  four. 

Mrs.  Prior.  But  such  a  fine  figure,  Bedford  !  You  are — now 
indeed  you  are  !  Well,  you  arc  strong  and  I  am  weak.  You  are 
well,  and  I  am  weary  and  faint. 

Bedford.  The  tea's  a-coming  directly,  Mrs.  Prior. 

Mrs.  Prior.  Coulil  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water  first — and 
perhaps  a  little  sherry  in  it,  please.  Oh,  thank  you.  How  good 
it  is !  How  it  revives  a  poor  old  wretch !  —  and  your  cough, 
Bedford  1  How  is  your  cough  ?  I  have  brought  you  some  lozenges 
for  it — some  of  Sir  Henry  Halford's  own  prescribing  for  my  dear 
husband,  and 

Bedford  {abruptly).  I  must  go — never  mind  the  cough  now, 
Mrs.  P. 

Mrs.  Prior.  What's  here?  almonds  and  raisins,  macaroons, 
preserved  apricots,  biscuits  for  dessert — and — la  bless  the  man  ! 
how  you  sta — artled  me ! 

Bedford.  Don*t  !  Mrs.  Prior :  I  beg  and  implore  of  you,  keep 
your  'ands  out  of  the  dessert.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  must  tell  the 
governor  if  this  game  goes  on. 

Mrs.  Prior.  Ah !  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  for  my  poor — poiJr  child 
at  home;  the  doctor  recommended  her  apricots.  Ay,  indeed,  dear 
Bedford  ;  he  did,  for  her  jxwr  chest ! 

Bedford.  And  I'm  blest  if  you  haven't  been  at  the  sherry- 
bottle  again  !  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  you  drive  me  wild — you  do.  I  can't 
see  Lovel  put  upon  in  this  way.  You  know  it's  only  last  week  I 
whopped  the  boy  for  stealing  the  sherry,  and  'twas  you  done  it. 

3/r«.  Prior  (passionately).  For  a  sick  child,  Bedford,  What 
won't  a  mother  do  for  her  sick  child  ? 

Bedford.  Your  children's  always  sick.  You're  always  taking 
thinjrs  for  'era.  I  tell  you,  by  the  laws,  I  won't  and  mustn't  stand 
it.  Mrs.  P. 
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Jfl*.  Pi-wr  (plinth  much  spirit).  Oi»  uii.l  tell  your  niiislCT,  Bedfbrd, 
Od  iatl  tell  tulEs  of  nie.  sir.  Go  aiiil  huve  me  (iismissed  out  of  thia 
bniise.  Go  ani!  bnve  my  daughter  dietuiHaeil  out  of  thU  house,  and 
het  ^r  innther  brought  to  disgmce. 

Bedforii.  Jlrs.  Prior — Mrs,  Prior!  you  have  been  a-tafcing  the 
Bherry.  A  glai«i  I  don't  minil ;  but  you've  been  a-bringing  that 
bottle  ag^in. 

Mr*.  Prim-  (>f/i{mperim/).  It's  for  CJiarlotte,  Bedford  !  iny  poor 
delicate  ange!  of  a  Sliiitty  I  she'a  onlered  it,  indeed  she  b  1 

Bedfani.  t'oiifuiiud  your  BLatty .'  I  can't  stand  it,  I  niustn't, 
and  Won't,  Mrs.  P. ! 

Here  a.  tmine  and  clatter  «f  other  persons  arriTing  intemiptcd 
the  conversjLtlriii  between  Lovel's  major-domo  aiid  the  mother  o( 
the  children 'h  yovcniess,  and  I  preeently  heard  Master  Pop's  Toice 
UyinK  "Ynu're  Koiii;,' to  ten  with  hb,  Mrs,  Priort" 

Mts.  J't-iur.  Your  kiiui  dear  grandmammas  have  aaked  tne,  dear 
Master  Pophtim. 

Pep.  But  you'd  like  to  go  to  dinner  beat,  wouldn't  jbut  I 
tlAJmay  you  have  doosid  bad  dinners  at  your  house.  Havefa't  you, 
Mrs.  Prior! 

Cisty.  Don't  say  doosid.     It's  a  naughty  word,  P()t>ham  ! 

Pap.  I  will  say  doosiil,  Doo-oo-oosid  !  There  !  And  I'll  tAf 
inrae  words  too,  if  I  please,  and  you  hold  yoiif  tohgUe,  What^ 
there  for  teal  jam  for  tea?  strawberries  for  teaT  miiffiha  tat  tMl 
That's  it:  strawberries  and  muffins  for  tea.  And  we'll  gO  in  to 
dessert  beaiUea  :  that's  prime.     I  say,  Miss  Prior  ! 

Mit»  Prior.  What  do  you  sly,  Pophain  ? 

Pop.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  to  dessert  ? — there'b  Ibla  rf 
good  things  there, — and  have  winet  Only  when  glahdmiinlnti 
tellB  her  story  about — about  ray  grandfather  and  King  George  the 
What-d'ye-call-'im  1     King  Geol-ge  the  Fourth- 

Cm.  Ascended  the  tlirone,  1830 ;  died  at  Windsor,  1830. 

P(^.  Bother  Windsor !  Well,  when  she  tells  that  atorj-,  I  can 
tell  yoU  that  ain't  very  good  fun. 

Oil.  And  it'a  rude  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  of  your  gMtad- 
mamiua,  Pup ! 

Pop.  And  youll  hold  yoiir  tongue,  mias !  And  I  ahall  speak 
bs  I  like.  And  I'm  a  man,  and  I  don't  Want  any  of  your  stuff  atad 
nonsense.     I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  maminlade  ! 

Cis.  You  have  had  plenty  to  cat,  and  boys  oughtn't  to  have 
so  much. 

Pop.  Boys  may  have  what  they  tike.  Boys  can  eat  twiee  tm 
iUucb  aa  Women.  There,  I  lion't  want  any  more.  Anybody  ma/ 
have  the  rest. 
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Mrs,  Prior.  What  nice  marmalade !     I  know  some  children, 
my  dbars,  who- 


Mis8  Prior  {imploringly)    Mamma,  I  beseech  you- 


Mrs,  Prior.  I  know  three  dear  children  who  very — very  seldom 
have  nice  marmalade  and  delicious  cake. 

Pop.  I  know  whom  you  mean :  you  mean  Augustus,  and 
Frederick,  and  Fanny — yoiur  children]  Well,  they  shall  have 
marmalade  and  cake. 

Cis.  Oh  yes,  I  will  give  them  all  mine. 

Pop  {ivho  speaksy  I  think,  as  if  his  mmith  teas  full).  I  won^t 
give  'em  mine :  but  they  can  have  another  pot,  you  know.  You 
have  always  got  a  basket  with  you;  you  know  you  have,  Mrs. 
Prior,     You  had  it  the  day  you  took  the  cold  fowl. 

Mrs.  Prior.  For  the  poor  blind  black  man  !  Oh,  how  thank- 
ful he  was  to  his  <lear  youii;x  bonofactors !  He  is  a  man  and  a 
brother,  and  to  help  him  was  most  kind  of  you,  dear  Master 
Popham ! 

Pop,  That  black  bog^air  my  brother  1     He  ain't  my  brother. 

Mrs.  Prior.  No,  dears,  you  have  both  the  most  lovely  com- 
plexions in  the  world. 

Pop.  Bother  complexions !  I  say,  Mary,  another  pot  of 
manmdade. 

Mary    I  don't  know,  Master  Pop— 

Poj).  I  will  have  it,  I  say,  If  you  don't  111  smash  everything, 
IwilL 

Cis.  Oh,  you  naughty  rude  boy  ! 

Pop.  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid  !     I  will  have  it,  I  say. 

Jfr«.  Prior  Do  humour  him,  Mary,  please.  And  I'm  sure  my 
dear  children  at  home  will  be  better  for  it. 

Pop.  There's  your  basket.  Now  put  this  cake  in,  and  this 
bit  of  butter,  and^  this  sugar  on  the  top  of  the  butter.  Hurray  I 
hurray  !  Oh,  what  jolly  fun  !  Here's  some  cake — no,  I  think  Fll 
keep  that ;  and,  Mrs.  Prior,  tell  Gus,  and  Faiuiy,  and  Fred  I  sent 
it  to  'em,  and  they  shall  never  want  for  anything  as  long  as 
Frederick  Popham  Baker  Lovel,  Esquire,  can  give  it  them.  Did 
Gus  like  my  grey  greatcoat  that  I  didn't  want? 

Miss  Prior    You  did  not  give  him  your  new  greatcoat  t 

Pop.  It  was  beastly  ugly,  and  I  did  give  it  him ;  and  111  give 
him  this  if  I  choose  And  don't  you  speak  to  me ;  I'm  going  to 
school,  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  no  governesses  soon. 

Mrs.  PHor.  Ah,  dear  child  !  what  a  nice  coat  it  is ;  aud  how 
well  my  boy  looks  in  it ! 

Miss  Prior  Mother,  mother  !     I  implore  you — mother 

Mr  Lovel  enters.  So  the  children  at  high  tea  I     How  d'ye  do, 
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Mra.  Priori  T  tiiink  we  shaJl  Iw  iible  tw  niana^  lliiit  littb  iiuitttr 
for  joiir  secoiiil  Iwiy,  3Irs.  Prior. 

Mt».  Pririr.  Heavcu  bleu  yoii,  —  bless  you,  my  dear  kind 
benefuctor !  Dou't  prevent  me,  Klizubeth  ;  I  viutt  kies  his  hand. 
TUere! 

And  here  tin?  sccoud  bell  rings,  ajid  I  enter  the  maming-room, 
9  grcut  basket  pupped  cunningly  under  the 


tiihle-cloth.  Rt!r  Imskp' 
her  pi>rte-i)'if^'tii,  her  ■ 
Thus  I  coidd  ««!  th^tt  e 
ylejined  grewiily  of  tjio 
ruthless  Ruth  vna  hut,};. 
At  tho  welcijlne  am 
Bouuiiigtim  nlso  made  < 
which  Mra,  Prior  hiid  ii 
amiliog  renogjiition :  "  1 
whisiwra  Mrs.  P.,  and  u...  t 
bouny  gooil-nutiii^l  faee  tow. 
I  to  di>ubt  Ml 


'-— n«(ea«,  her port^-boutfiiU, 

lur  porU-^iin  in  gencmJ. 
rior  visited  ShruliliuidB  alie 
1,  BuaE  was  licli,  and  this 


t't-nnd  bell,  Mr.  and  Mra. 
;  the  letter  in  tho  n 
li  she  saluted  with  a.  nod  ot 
lovely — I  told  you  it  was," 
ii.iifi  ui  .jo  blue  ribbons  turned  her 
.nls  tlie  looking-glass,  and  I  hope  saw 
or's  sincerity.  As  for  Bonningtou,  I 
could  iienvive  ttuit  he  hiul  been  taking  a  little  nap  before  dinner, — - 
a  pnujtif-o  by  which  tlie  apjwtite  is  improved,  I  think,  and  the 
intellect  pre]Rirwl  for  the  bhtnd  pmndio!  coiiviTsation. 

"  Have  the  chililren  been  quite  good  t "  asks  papa  of  the 
governess. 

"  There  arc  worse  diildnm,  sir,"  siiya  Miss  Prior  meekly, 
"  Make  haste  and   have   your  ilinner ;    we  are  coming  in  to 
dessert ! "  cries  Pop. 

"  Yon  would  not  have  ua  go  to  dine  without  your  grandmother  ? " 
papa  asks.  Dine  without  Lndy  Baker,  indeed  !  I  ahould  have 
liked  to  sec  him  go  to  dinner  without  Lady  Bu,ker. 

Pending  her  Lridvsliip's  arrival,  papa  and  Mr.  Bennington  walk 
to  tho  ojien  winilow,  and  gaze  on  the  lawn  and  the  towera  of  Putney 
rising  over  the  wall. 

"  Ah,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington,  "  those  grand- 
cliildren  of  mine  are  sadly  s[ioiled." 

"  Not  by  j/rtH,  ilcar  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  with  a  look  of 
eoiuiiiiseration.  "  Your  dear  children  at  home  are,  I  am  sure, 
perfei^t  ino<lels  of  giMxlncsa.  la  Master  Eilward  well,  ma'am  t  and 
Master  Rolx^rt,  ami  Master  RiehanI,  and  dear  fimny  little  Master 
William  1  Ah,  what  blessings  those  chihlren  are  to  you  I  If  a 
certain  wilful  little  nephew  of  theii-s  took  after  thcni !  " 

"  Tlio  little  naughty  wreteli  !  "  ei'ied  Mrs.  Bounington  ;  "  <io  you 
know,  Prior,  my  griindson  Frederick — (I  don't  know  why  they  call 
him  Pophaui  in  this  house,  or  why  he  should  be  ashamed  of  his 
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father's  name) — do  you  know  that  Popham  spilt  the  ink  over  my 
dear  husband's  bands,  whi<?h  he  keeps  in  his  great  dictionary,  and 
fought  with  my  Kichanl,  who  is  three  years  older  than  Popham, 
and  actually  beat  his  own  uncle  !  " 

"  Gracious  goodness ! "  I  cried ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
ma'am,  that  Pop  has  been  laying  violent  hands  u|)on  his  venerable 
relative  ? "  I  feel  ever  so  gentle  a  pull  at  my  coat.  Was  it  Miss 
Prior  who  warned  me  not  to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic  method  with 
good  Mrs.  Bonnington  1 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  my  poor  child  a  venerable  relative," 
Mrs.  B.  remarks.  '*  I  know  that  Popham  was  very  rude  to  him : 
and  then  Rol)ert  came  to  his  brother,  and  that  graceless  little 
Popham  took  a  stick,  and  my  husband  came  out,  and  do  you  know 
Popham  Lovt'l  actually  kicked  Mr.  Boimingttm  on  the  shins,  and 
butted  him  like  a  little  nauijhtv  ram  ;  and  if  vou  think  such  con- 
duct  is  a  subject  for  ridicule —  I  don^fj  Mr.  Bat<'hclor." 

"My  dear — dear  lady  !"  I  cried,  seizing  her  hand;  for  she  was 
going  to  cry,  and  in  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  always  raises 
a  deuce  of  a  connnotion  in  my  mind.  "I  would  not  for  the  world 
say  a  word  that  should  willingly  vex  you  ;  and  as  for  Popham,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  I  think  nothing  would  do  that  child  so  much 
good  as  a  good  whipping." 

"  He  is  s|)oilcd,  madam  ;  we  know  by  ?/'Aam,"  says  Mrs.  Prior. 
**  Dear  Lady  Baker !  how  that  red  docs  Ixjcome  your  Ladyship ! " 
In  fact.  Lady  B.  siiiled  in  at  this  jun<;ture,  arrayed  in  ribbons  of 
scarlet ;  with  many  brooches,  bangles,  and  other  gimcnicks  ornament- 
ing her  plenteous  person.  And  now  her  Ladyship  having  arrived, 
Bedford  announced  that  dinner  was  served,  and  Lovel  gave  his 
mother-in-law  an  arm,  whilst  I  offered  mine  to  Mrs.  Bonnington  to 
lead  her  to  the  a<ljoinhig  dining-room.  And  the  placable  kind  soul 
speedily  made  peac^  with  me.  And  we  ate  and  drank  of  Lovel's 
l>est.  And  Lady  Baker  told  us  her  celebrated  anecdote  of  Greorge 
the  Fourth's  compliment  to  her  late  dear  husband,  Sir  Popham,  when 
his  Majesty  visited  Ireland.  Mrs.  Prior  and  her  basket  were  gone 
when  we  repaired  to  the  drawing-room :  having  been  hunting  all 
:lay,  the  hungry  mother  had  returned  with  her  prey  to  her  wide- 
mouthed  birdikins.  Elizalx^th  looked  very  pale  and  handsome, 
reading  at  her  lamp.  And  whist  and  the  little  tray  finished  the 
second  day  at  Shrublands. 

I  paced  the  moonlit  walk  alone  when  the  family  had  gone  to 
rest ;  and  smoked  my  cigar  imder  the  tranquil  stars.  I  had  Ijeen 
some  thirty  hours  in  the  house,  and  what  a  queer  little  drama  was 
unfolding  itself  before  me !  What  stniggles  and  passions  were 
going  on  here — what  certamina  and  motiis  animorum  !     Here  was 
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Lovel,  this  nilliiig  Itorso ;  and  what  a  crowd  of  relations,  what  a 
heap  of  lugg'Li;;i'  hud  tlic  bonmt  fellow  to  caiTy !  Iluw  Hint  little 
M™,  Prior  n-.u  wi^rkiiig,  and  aL-]ieinJiis(,  uiid  tiiokini,',  utiil  OattBi^ 
ing,  and  fawuiiii;,  and  pluudcriitg,  hi  bn  suru !  And  tlm' 
Elizabeth,  wiiN  MJutt  tM>uiunimate  nkill,  art,  luid  iinidcnri'  hud  ehe 
to  ant,  to  kei'{i  litr  [ilitce  witii  two  8iic:h  rivuls  reigning  over  her! 
And  Blizubct]i  itut  only  kept  hxr  plnce,  liut  Mhc  uctiinlly  won  liked 
by  those  two  w^niicnl  ;li    IViiff,  my  womlcr  and 

respect   for   tlnu   iiionju'ii  lionr  during  whitih  I  con- 


template  tl)}' 

you  ciiat  to  tlinii   to  iipin 
Elixabetli  briii;,'rt  up  lier  . 
aeldom  becoiin'  ]ii'<|ii:iiiiij>i' 
is  the  fault  hi-rs.  or  U  it 
grandmotbern  j"|iiiiiiiii;  tl 
do  better  tliaii  xho  does  ( 
natural  jealousy  ]     I  will   ' 
I  will,  ere  miiiiy  days  are 
which  I  pereeive.     There 


that  you   live  with    thoito 

What  sops  of  lliittery  do 

■  'crhapa  I  du  uot  tiilnk  my 

■cry  well,  mtd,  ludevd,  have 

IMMjile  riiuro  iHlious.     But 

U'.i    How,  with  thuw  two 

ii-ii        Tuatnly,  iikri  t.Iio  ^jvernaw 

now  hiia   she  manageil   to  lull  their 

I'ork  out  that  iutricatc  problem,  that 

over.     Anil  there  arc  other  mysteriee 

jHior  Mury  brcnkiiig  her  heart  ft^*  the 


butler.  That  butler,  why  diHM  he  eonnivc  at  the  rogueries  of  Mrs. 
Prior  t  Ha !  liereiii  lie*  a  niyntcry  too  ;  unil  I  vow  I  will  ix-iictrate 
it  ere  long.  Sn  Baying,  I  Hiug  a\niy  tlie  butt-eud  of  the  fragraut 
compauion  of  iny  tuilitudc,  ami  enter  into  my  mom  by  the  open 
French  window  just  iw  Bedford  walks  in  at  the  door.  I  had  heard 
the  voie«  of  that  worthy  iloiucstic  warbling  a  grave  melody  from 
his  pantry  window  ns  I  iiaecd  tho  lawu.  When  tlic  family  goes 
to  rent,  Bedford  passes  a  couple  of  hours  in  study  in  his  pantry, 
perufling  the  news|i.i|)crs  and  the  new  works,  and  fonning  his 
opinion  on  books  ami  ]M>liticM  Indee<^  I  have  reiisou  to  beheve 
that  the  letters  in  tho  t'ntnei/  Ifa\i/d  ami  Morlla/ce  Monitor, 
signed  "A  Voiec  from  the  BjMemetit,"  were  Mr  Bcdfonl's  com- 
position. 

"  Come  to  see  all  safe  for  the  night,  sir,  and  the  windows  rlnsetl 
before  you  turn  in,"  Mr.  l>iek  remarks,  "  Best  not  Riave  'em  open 
even  if  you  are  asleep  inside— catch  cold — many  )iu<l  )ieople  about. 
Remember  Bromley  murder  !— Enter  at  French  windows — you  cry 
out — cut  your  throat — ^»nd  there's  a  fine  panigraph  for  papers  next 
morning ! " 

"What  a  good  voice  you  have,  Bedford!"  I  say;  "I  heard 
you  warbling  just  now— a  famous  liassi,  on  my  word  !  " 

"  Always  fond  of  music — sing  when  I'm  cleaning  my  plate — 
learned  in  old  Beak  Street.  She  used  to  teach  me,"  and  be  points 
towards  the  upper  floors. 
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"What  a  little  chap  you  were  then  ! — when  you  came  for  my 
proofs  for  the  Museum"  I  remark. 

"  I  ain't  a  very  big  one  now,  sir  ;  b\it  it  ain't  the  big  ones  that 
do  the  best  work,"  remarkH  the  butler. 

"I  remember  Miss  Prior  saying  that  you  were  as  old  as 
she  was.  * 

"  Hm  !  and  I  scarce  came  up  to  her — eh — elbow."  (Bedford 
had  constantly  to  do  battle  with  the  aspirates.  Ho  conquered 
them,  but  you  could  see  there  was  a  struggle.) 

"  And  it  was  Miss  Prior  taught  you  to  sing  ? "  I  say,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face. 

He  dropped  his  eyes — he  could  not  l)ear  my  scrutiny.  I  knew 
the  whole  story  now. 

"When  Mrs.  Level  died  at  Naples,  Miss  Prior  brought  home 
the  children,  and  you  acted  as  courier  to  thci  whole  party?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "  We  had  the  carriage,  and  of  course 
poor  Mrs.  L.  was  sent  home  by  sea,  and  I  brought  home  the  young 
ones,  and — and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could  say,  Avanti  ! 
avanti !  to  the  Italian  pastillions,  and  ask  for  des  chevaux  when  we 
crossed  the  Halps — the  Alps, — I  beg  your  i)ardon,  sir." 

"  And  you  used  to  see  the  party  to  their  rooms  at  the  inns,  and 
call  them  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  had  a  blunderbuss  in  the 
rumble  to  shoot  the  robbers  ] " 

"  Yes,"  says  Bedford. 

"And  it  was  a  pleasiuit  time?" 

"Yes,"  says  Betiford,  grnaning  and  hanging  down  his  miserable 
head.     "  Oh  yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  time." 

He  turned  a\i'ay  ;  he  stam])ed  his  foot ;  he  gave  a  sort  of  impre- 
cation ;  he  pretended  to  look  at  some  books,  and  dust  them  with 
a  napkin  which  he  carried.  I  saw  the  matter  at  once.  "  Poor 
Dick  !  "  savs  L 

"  It's  the  old — old  story,"  says  Dick.  "  It's  you  and  the 
Hirish  girl  over  again,  sir,  I'm  only  a  servant,  I  know ;  but  I'm 
a .     Confound  it!"     And  hen^  Ik;  stuitk  his  fists  into  his  eyes. 

"  And  this  is  the  reason  yi>u  allow  old  Mrs.  Prior  to  steal  the 
sherry  and  the  sugar?"  I  ask. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  -you  remember  how  she  prigged  in 
Beak  Street?"  asks  Bedford  fiercely. 

"  I  overheard  you  and  her  just  before  dinner,"  I  said. 

"You  had  better  go  and  tell  Lovel — have  me  turned  out  of  the 
house.  That's  the  best  thing  that  can  l)e  done,"  cries  Bedford 
again  fiercely,  stamping  his  feet. 

"  It  is  always  my  custom  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  possibly 
can,  Dick  Bedford,"  I  siiy,  with  fine  irony. 
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LOVEL   THE  WIDOWEH 

N  you're  a  trump— bvitj body  knows 
I  ty  see  I'm  BO — bo— liiiah  !— mis«rablp, 
I  1  m  walking  ou  my  heud  or  my  Jieels." 
oded        touching  her  heart,  then,  my  poor 

1        She  bus  no  heart,"  lie  said.     "  If  ahe 
Iidia  took  it  away  with  him.     She 
luo  as  well  aa  any  one,     I 
ho  (TUi't  'alp  it — I'm  blest 
I  Lun  than  nio«t  of  the  cliapg 

n't  a  wifvaiit.  If  I  were 
i-ktuB  who  cumeH  here  frutn 
ler — BheM  have  me.  She 
an  til}  that  ult^rerly  euiiugh. 
>t'  liim.  Paha  I  Wliy  am 
!  rt  gervaut.  Mory'a  good 
I  ■  liutt  enoufih.      I   lipg  your  [yanbti. 

1  lysdf;   I   iiirrt   llie   tii-st,  sir.      ChMxi 

night  I    p    3      II    1    p  w  U."    And  Dirk  Ueparts  to  his  pantry 

and  h     p       te  cu  es        lit!  ink,  "  Here  is  another  victim  who  is 
writhing  under  the  merciless  arrows  of  the  univer«:d  torturer." 

"  He  is  a  very  sinjiuhir  person,"  Miss  Prior  remarked  to  me,  as, 
next  day,  I  happeneil  to  bu  walking  on  Putney  Ha-ith  by  her  side, 
while  her  young  charges  tnitteil  on  and  qitarrelled  in  the  distance. 
"  I  wonder  where  the  world  will  stop  next,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  and 
how  far  the  march  of  intellect  will  proocc<l !  Any  one  so  free,  and 
easy,  and  cool,  as  this  Mr.  Beilfonl,  I  never  saw.  When  we  were 
abr«id  with  poor  Mrs,  Lovel,  he  picked  up  French  and  Italian  in 
quit«  a  surprising  way.  He  takes  books  down  from  the  library 
now :  the  most  abstnise  works — -works  that  /  couldn't  pretend  to 
read,  I'm  sure.  Mr.  Bonningt^^n  says  he  has  taught  himself  history, 
and  Horace  in  Latin,  and  algebra,  and  I  don't  know  what  l>esides. 
He  talked  to  the  servanta  and  tmilespcople  at  Naidea  much  better 
than  /  could,  I  assui'e  you."  And  Elizabeth  tosses  up  her  head 
heavenwan]s,  as  if  she  would  ask  of  yonder  skies  how  such  a  man 
could  possibly  be  as  good  ns  herself. 

She  stepped  along  the  Heath— slim,  stal«ly,  healthy,  tall — her 
firm  neat  foot  treading  swiftly  over  the  grass.  She  wore  her  blue 
spectacles,  but  I  think  she  coulil  have  Iookc<l  at  the  sun  without 
the  glasses  and  without  wincing.  That  sun  was  playing  with  her 
tawny  wavy  ringlets,  and  scattering  giild-dust  over  them. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  said  I,  admiring  her,  "how  these  people 
give  themselves  airs,  and  try  to  imitiite  their  betters !  " 

"  Most  extraordinary  '  "  says  Bessy.     She  had  not  one  particle 
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of  humour  in  all  her  composition.  I  think  Dick  Bedford  was 
right ;  and  she  had  no  heart.  AVoll,  she  had  famous  lungs,  health, 
appetite,  and  with  these  one  may  get  through  life  not  uncomfortably. 

"  You  and  Saint  Cecilia  got  on  pretty  well,  Bessy  ] "  I  ask. 

"  Saint  who  ] " 

"  The  late  Mrs.  L." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lovel : — yes.  What  an  odd  person  you  are  !  I  did 
not  understand  whom  you  meant,"  says  Elizabeth  the  downright. 

"  Not  a  good  temper,  I  should  think  !     She  and  Fred  fought  1 " 

"//e  never  fought." 

"  I  think  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  she  was  not  averse  to 
the  admiration  of  our  sex  ] " 

"I  don't  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Batchelor,"  replies 
Elizabeth  the  jirudent. 

"You  must  have  difficult  work  with  the  two  old  ladies  at 
Shrublands  1 " 

Bessy  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  A  little  management  is  necessary 
in  all  families,"  she  siiys.  "  The  ladies  are  naturally  a  little  jealous 
one  of  the  other ;  but  they  are  both  of  them  not  unkind  to  me  in 
the  main ;  and  I  have  to  bear  no  mure  than  other  women  in  my 
situation.  It  was  not  all  pleasure  at  St.  Boniface,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  suppose  all  governesses  have  their 
difficulties  !  and  I  must  get  over  mine  jus  best  I  can,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  the  liberal  salary  which  your  kindness  procured  for  me,  and 
which  enables  me  to  help  my  jioor  motlier  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters." 

"  I  suppose  you  give  all  your  money  to  her  ] " 

"  Nearly  all.  They  must  have  it ;  poor  mamma  has  so  many 
mouths  to  feed." 

"And  notre  jx^tit  coeur,  Bessy?"  I  ask,  looking  in  her  fresh 
face.     "  Have  we  replaced  the  Indian  officer  ? " 

Another  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  we  all  get  over 
those  follies,  Mr.  Batchelor.  I  remember  somebody  else  was  in  a 
sad  way  too," — and  she  l(X)ks  askance  at  the  victim  of  Glorvina. 
"  Mj/  folly  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  I  have  to  work  so  hard 
for  mamma,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  I  have  no  time  for 
such  nonsense." 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trotting  horse, 
came  spanking  towards  us  over  the  common,  and  with  my  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  servant  by  the 
driver's  side  was  a  little  doctor's  boy,  and  the  gentleman  himself 
was  a  neat  and  trim  general  practitioner. 

He  stared  at  me  grimly,  as  he  made  a  bow  to  Miss  Bessy.  I 
saw  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  his  Jispect. 
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"  Thank  you,  Uciir  Mr.  Drein-'her,"  snyg  Beeay,  "  fur  j-oiir  kind- 
neaa  to  mammit  ujui  our  ctiililreii.  You  are  going  tn  call  at  Sliriil> 
lands  1  Iddy  Buker  was  inilispoaed  this  momEiig.  She  says  when 
she  can't  bare  DiK-tnr  Piper,  there'i  nubtnly  like  you."  And  this 
artful  one  smiloa  bhiiidly  on  Mr.  Dreuther. 

"I  have  got  the  workhouse,  and  u.  cnse  at  Rot^hampton,  and 
I  shall  be  at  f^hnililaiids  aloul  tteo,  M.iBs  Prior,"  Buys  tlint  young 
Doctor,  whom  Beilfonl  hod  called  &  griuning  jncknsa.  Ho  laid  on 
eaget  empbaaia  on  tho  two.  Q«  to .'  I  knuw  whnt  t^o  and  two 
t  well  as  nioi^t  jHMpIe,  Mr.  Drencher !  Qlanen«  uf  rage  he 
out  hla  gig.  I'be  Berpenta  of  thnl  miserable 
luid  themselvM  from  his  nxi,  and  were  gnawing 


j;uo<l  practice,  Mr.  Drenclier)"  I  ask,  sly  rogue 


"He  is  very  L^>d  to  mamnui  and  our  children,  Hia  pmotioe 
with  them  does  not  profit  him  much,"  says  Bessy. 

"And  I  suppose  our  walk  will  be  over  before  two  o'clock!" 
remarks  that  slyboots  who  ia  walking  with  Miss  Prior. 

"  I  hope  so.  Why,  it  ie  our  dimier-tinje ;  and  this  walk  on  the 
Heath  does  make  one  so  hungry  I "  cries  tJte  governess. 

"  Bessy  Prior,"  I  said,  "it  is  my  belief  that  you  no  more  want 
spectacles  than  a  cat  in  the  twilight."  To  which  slie  replied,  that 
I  was  such  a  stmni^  odd  man,  slie  really  could  not  understand  me. 

We  were  back  at  Shruhlands  at  two.  Of  course  we  must  not 
keep  the  children's  dinner  waiting:  and  of  cour^  Mr.  Drencher  . 
drove  up  at  five  minutes  piiat  two,  witli  his  ^ig-horse  all  in  a  lather. 
I,  who  knew  the  secrete  of  the  bouse,  wna  amused  to  see  the  fiirioiis 
glances  whii;h  Bedfonl  dni'ted  from  the  sideboard,  or  as  he  served 
the  Doctor  with  cutlets.  Drencher,  for  his  part,  scowled  at  me. 
I,  for  my  part,  was  easy,  witty,  ptciis,ant,  and  I  tnist  profoundly 
wicked  and  malicious.  I  bra;.;ged  about  my  aristocratic  friends  to 
Lady  Bilker.  I  trumped  her  old-world  stories  about  George  the 
Fourth  at  Dublin  with  the  lat<>st  dimdified  iut^^lligence  I  had  learned 
at  the  Club.  That  the  young  Doctor  should  bo  dazzled  and  dis- 
gusted was,  I  own,  my  wish ;  and  I  enjoyed  his  rage  as  I  saw  him 
choking  with  jealousy  over  his  victuals. 

But  why  was  Latly  Baker  sulky  with  me  1  How  came  it,  my 
fashionable  stories  had  no  effect  upon  that  polite  matron!  Yester- 
day at  dinner  she  hail  bti^n  gracious  enough  :  and  turning  her  back 
upon  those  poor  simple  Bonningtons,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  beau 
moade  at  all,  had  condescended  to  address  herself  specially  to  ma 
Bcreral  times  with  an  "  I  need  not  tell  i/nn,  Mr,  Batchelor,  that  the 
Duubess  uf  Dorxetshire's  maiden  name  was  De  Uobus;"  or,  "You 
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know  very  well  that  the  etiquette  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  at 
Dublin  Castle,  is  for  the  wives  of  baronets  to  " — &o.  &c. 

Now  whence,  I  say,  did  it  arise  that  Lady  Baker,  who  had  been 
kind  and  familiar  with  me  on  Sunday,  sliould  on  Monday  turn  me 
a  sboulder  as  cold  as  that  lamb  which  I  offered  to  carve  for  the 
&mUy,  and  which  remained  from  yesterday's  quarter?  I  had 
thought  of  staying  but  two  days  at  Slirublands.  I  generally  am 
bored  at  country-houses.  I  was  going  away  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, but  Lovel,  wlien  he  and  I  and  the  children  and  Miss  Prior 
breakfasted  together  before  he  went  to  business,  pressed  me  to  stay 
so  heartily  and  sincerely  that  I  agreed,  gladly  enough,  to  remain. 
I  coidd  finish  a  w^ene  or  two  of  my  trage*ly  at  my  leisure ;  besides, 
there  were  one  or  two  little  comedies  going  on  in  the  house  which 
inspired  me  with  no  little  curiosity. 

Lady  Baker  growled  at  me,  then,  during  lunch-time.  She 
addressed  herself  in  whispers  and  hints  to  Mr.  Drencher.  She  had 
in  her  own  man,  Bulkeley,  and  bulHe<l  him.  She  desired  to  know 
whether  she  was  to  have  the  liarouche  or  not ;  and  when  informed 
that  it  was  at  her  Ladyship's  service,  said  it  was  a  great  deal  too 
cold  for  the  open  carriage,  and  that  she  would  have  the  brougham. 
When  she  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  impounded 
the  brougham,  she  said  she  luid  no  idea  of  i)eople  taking  other 
people's  carriages :  and  when  Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  her  Lady- 
ship had  her  choice  that  morning,  and  had  chosen  the  barouche,  she 
said,  "I  didn't  speak  to  you,  sir;  and  I  will  thank  you  not  to 
address  me  until  you  are  spoken  to  !  "  She  made  the  place  so  hot 
that  I  began  to  wish  I  had  quitted  it. 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Prior,  where  is  Captain  Baker  to  sleep,"  she 
asked,  "  now  that  the  ground -floor  room  is  engaged  ] " 

Miss  Prior  meekly  said,  "  Captain  Baker  would  have  the  pink 
room." 

"  The  room  on  my  landing-place,  without  double  doors  ?  Im- 
possible! Clarence  is  always  smoking.  Clarence  will  fill  the  whole 
house  with  his  smoke.  He  shall  not  sleep  in  the  pink  room.  I  expected 
the  ground-floor  room  for  him,  which — a — this  gentleman  persists  in 
not  vacating."     And  the  dear  crcatiu-e  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"This  gentleman  smokes,  too,  and  is  so  comfortable  where  he  is, 
that  he  proi)oses  to  remain  there,"  I  say  with  a  bland  smile. 

"Haspic  of  plovers'  e;;j:g8,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  handing  a  dish 
over  my  back.  And  he  actually  gave  me  a  little  dig,  and  growled, 
"  Go  it— give  it  her ! " 

"  There  is  a  cajntal  inn  on  the  Heath,"  I  continue,  peeling  one 
of  my  opal  favourites.  **  If  Captain  Baker  must  smoke,  he  may 
have  a  room  there." 
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"Sirl  my  BOii  ilops  not  live  at  inns,"  rries  Liuly  Baker. 

"Oh,  grandmal  liim't  be,  thoughl  And  waau't  there  a  row 
at  the  '  Star  and  Garter ' ;  and  didn't  pa  pay  Uncle  Ckrence'a  bill 
there,  though  T' 

"  Silence,  Popham  !     Little  boys  should  be  seeR  and  not  beard," 
says  Cissy.     "  Shouldn't  little  boya 
Prior)" 

"They  ahoul.lu't  inai''*  +»•"-  "- 
my  Cecilia ! "  cries  Liuly 

"  You  shan't  hit  mo  ! 
starting  back,  and  brgini. 
The  scene  was  growing  p 
Bedford  cholting  with  bu[ 
keley,  her  Laiiyshiji's  mai 
burst  out  in  a  guHliw  ;  on 
as  Biirnge  as  Lady  Mai^bet 

"Am  I  to  be  iuritilroii  ,       ..j  ;r'a  k 

Baker.     "  I  will  leave  the  house  trus  lUBiant." 

"  At  what  hour  will  your  Ladyahip  liave  the  barouche  1"  says 
Bedford,  with  perfect  gravity. 

If  Mr.  Drencher  had  whipped  out  a  lancet  and  bled  Lady 

B on  the  spot,  he  would  have  ilmie  her  giKul.     I  shall  draw 

the  curtain  over  this  sad— this  humiliating  scene.      Drop,  littla 
curtain  I  on  this  absurd  little  act. 


1  and  not  beard.  Miss 

I "1  others,     0  my  Cecilia — 
r  hand. 

m't  hit  me!"  roars  Pop, 
it  his  cnni^l  ancestress, 
lero  was  that  rascal  of  a 
r  at  the  sideboanl.  Bul- 
&te ;  but  young  Bvtttoua 
!  you.  Lady  Baker  looked 


n-ants  ? " 


CHAPTER    IV 

A    BLACK  SHEEP 

THE  being  for  whom  my  friend  Dick  Bedford  seemed  to  have 
a  special  contempt  and  aversion,  was  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  tall 
footman  in  attendance  ujwn  Lovel's  dear  mother-in-law. 
One  of  the  causes  of  Bedford's  wrath,  the  worthy  fellow  explained 
to  me.  In  the  servants'  hall,  Bulkeley  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  disrespectful  and  satirical  terms  of  his  mistress,  enlarging  upon 
her  many  foibles,  and  describing  her  pecuniary  difficulties  to  the 
miiny  habitues  of  that  second  social  circle  at  Shrublands.  The 
hold  which  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  over  his  lady  lay  in  a  long  unsettled 
account  of  wages,  which  her  Ljulysiiip  was  quite  disincline<l  to  dis- 
charge. And,  in  spite  of  this  insolvent^y,  tlie  footman  must  have 
found  his  profit  in  the  place,  for  he  continue*!  to  hold  it  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  fatten  on  his  earnings,  such  as  they  were.  My 
Lady's  dignity  did  not  allow  her  to  travel  without  this  huge 
personage  in  her  train  ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  must  have  been  to 
her,  to  reflect  that  in  all  the  country-houses  which  she  visited  (and 
she  would  go  wherever  she  could  force  an  invitiition),  her  attendant 
freely  explained  himself  regarding  her  peculiarities,  and  made  his 
brother  servants  aware  of  his  mistress's  enjbarrassed  condition.  And 
yet  the  woman,  whom  I  supi)ose  no  soul  alive  respected  (unless, 
haply,  she  herself  had  a  hankering  delusion  that  she  was  a  respect- 
able woman),  thought  that  her  position  in  life  forbade  her  to  move 
abroad  without  a  maid,  and  this  hulking  encumbrance  in  plush  ; 
and  never  was  seen  anywhere,  in  watering-place,  country-house, 
hotel,  unless  she  was  so  attended. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bulkeley,  then,  there  was  feud  and 
mutual  hatred.  Bedford  chafed  the  big  man  by  constant  sneers 
and  sarcasms,  which  penetrated  the  other's  dull  hide,  and  caused 
him  frequently  to  assert  that  he  would  punch  Dick's  ugly  head  off. 
The  housekeeper  had  frequently  to  interjx)se,  and  fling  her  matronly 
arms  between  these  men  of  war ;  and  j>erhaps  Bedford  was  forced  to 
be  still  at  times,  for  Bulkeley  was  nine  inches  taller  than  himself, 
and  was  perpetually  bragging  of  his  skill  and  feats  as  a  bruiser. 
This  sultan  may  also  have  wished  to  fling  his  pocket-handkerchief 
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to  Miss  Maiy  Piulmrn,  who,  though  shu  lnvud  Bwlfiird's  wit  nod 
cleveraesp,  iQiglit  aht,  )>o  Dot  iiiBCuailile  ti)  tlie  mtvgiiificcnt  chest, 
calves,  whiskers,  uf  Mr.  Biilkeley.  On  this  delicate  subject,  how- 
ever, I  can't  Bji.ak.  The  men  hatoi  each  other.  You  have,  no 
doubt,  teraarkcil  in  ymir  esperienco  of  life,  that  whea  ineu  do  hate 
each  other,  aboiit  n  umnan,  or  some  other  cause,  tlie  real  reaaoa  la 
never  assigneil.  Vdu  say,  "  The  ooudui^  of  suuh  aud  such  a  man  to 
hia  grandmother— hi«  behaviour  in  selling  thivt  horse  to  Benson — 
his  manner  of  bnutUiui^  his  hair  down  the  middle"— or  what  you 
will,  "  makes  hiiu  su  offensive  to  me  that  I  can't  endure  him."  His 
verses,  therefore,  .ire  uiediucre ;  iiis  speeches  iu  Parliament  are  utter 
failures ;  his  practic^o  at  the  har  is  dwindling  every  year  ;  his  powers 
(always  small)  are  utterly  leuving  him,  and  he  is  repeating  his  con- 
founded jokes  until  they  quite  miiistnte.  Why,  only  about  myself 
and  within  these  tlL^'u  days,  I  road  a  nice  little  article— written  in 
sorrow,  you  know,  not  in  anger— by  our  eminent  eonfrh-e  Wiggins, 
deploring  the  der-jiy  nf,  &n.  &c.  And  WiKi,'inn'8  little  article  which 
was  not  found  suitable  for  a  certain  Magazine  l^Alloni  done  I  The 
drunkard  says  the  pickled  salmon  gave  him  the  headache ;  the  man 
who  hates  us  gives  a  reason,  but  not  the  reason.  Bedford  was 
angry  with  Bulkeley  for  abusiug  Ids  mistress  at  tlic  servants'  table  1 
Yes,  But  for  what  else  besides  1  I  don't  care— nor  possibly  does 
your  worship,  the  exalte"!  reader,  for  these  low  vulgar  kitchen 
quarrels. 

Out  of  that  ground-floor  room,  then,  I  would  not  move  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  Ijuly  Biker's  brojul  shoulder  to  push  me 
out;  and  with  many  grins  that  evening,  Beiiford  complimented  me 
on  my  gallantry  in  routing  the  cnecny  at  luncheon.  I  think  he  may 
poaBil>ly  have  told  his  master,  for  Lovel  looked  very  much  alanneti 
and  uneasy  when  we  greeted  each  otlior  <m  his  return  from  the  City, 
but  became  more  compoaeil  when  Lady  Baker  appeared  at  tlie 
second  dinner-bell,  without  a  trace  on  her  fine  countenance  of  that 
storm  which  had  caused  all  her  waves  to  heave  with  such  commo- 
tion at  nuon.  How  finely  some  ]ieiiple,  by  the  way,  can  hang  up 
quarrels — or  pop  tliem  into  a  drawer — as  they  do  their  work,  when 
dinner  is  announced,  and  take  thcin  out  again  at  a  convenient 
season !  Baker  was  mild,  gentle,  a  thought  sail  and  sentimental — 
tenderly  interested  about  her  dear  son  and  daughter  in  Ireland, 
whom  she  ma»t  go  and  see — quite  ensy  in  hand,  in  a  word,  and  to 
the  immense  relief  of  all  of  us.  She  kisaetl  Lovel  on  retiring,  and 
prayed  blessings  on  her  Frederick.  She  pointed  to  the  picture ; 
nothing  could  lie  more  melancholy  or  more  graiious. 

"She  go ! "  says  Mr.  Bedford  to  me  at  night — "not  she.  She 
knows  when  she's  well  off ;  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of  Bakerstowo 
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before  she  came  here :  that  bnite  Bulkeley  told  me  so.  She's 
always  quarrelling  with  her  son  and  his  wife.  Angels  don't  grow 
everywhere  as  they  do  at  Putney,  Mr.  B.  !  You  gave  it  her  well 
to-<lay  at  lunch,  you  did  though  ! "  During  my  stay  at  Shniblands, 
Mr.  Bedford  paid  me  a  regular  evening  visit  in  my  room,  set  the 
carte  du  jxiys  before  me,  and  in  his  curt  way  acciuaintetl  me  with  the 
characters  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  incidents  occurring 
therein. 

Captain  Clarence  Baker  did  not  come  to  Shrublands  on  the  day 
when  his  anxious  mother  wished  to  clear  out  my  nest  (and  expel  the 
amiable  bird  in  it)  for  her  son's  benefit.  I  lielieve  an  imjiortant 
fight,  which  was  to  come  off  in  the  E^sex  Marshes,  and  which  was 
po8ti)oned  in  conse<iuence  of  the  interpotjition  of  the  county 
magistrates,  was  the  occanion,  or  at  any  rate  the  pretext,  of  the 
Captain's  delay.  "  He  likes  weing  fights  Wtter  than  going  to  'em, 
the  Captain  does,"  my  majorHlomo  roniarkiMl.  "  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold  out :  climate  don't  agree  with  his 
precious  health.  The  Caphiin  ain't  Ix'cn  here  ever  so  long,  not 
since  })oor  Mrs.  L.'s  time,  before  Miss  P.  came  here:  Captain 
Clarence  and  his  sister  liad  a  treiuen«lous  quarrel  together.  He  was 
up  to  all  sorts  of  pninks,  the  Captain  was.  Not  a  good  lot,  by  any 
means,  I  should  siiy,  Mr.  Batclielor."  And  here  Be<lford  begins  to 
laugh.  "Did  you  ever  read,  sir,  a  farce  called  *  Raising  the  Wind?' 
There's  plenty  of  Jeremy  DiiMlere  now,  Caj)tain  Jeremy  Diddlers 
and  Lady  Jei*emy  Diddlers  too.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  half-a- 
crown  aliout  you  ?  If  you  have,  don't  invest  it  in  some  folks' 
jKKjkets—  that's  all.  Beg  your  jwirdon,  sir,  if  I  am  bothering  you 
with  talking." 

As  long  as  I  was  at  Shrublands,  and  ready  to  jwrtake  of  break- 
fast with  my  kind  host  and  his  children  and  their  governess.  Lady 
Baker  had  her  own  breakfast  taken  to  her  room.  But  when  there 
were  no  visitors  in  the  house,  she  would  come  groaning  out  of  her 
bedroom  to  be  present  at  the  morning  meal ;  and  not  uncommonly 
would  give  the  little  c(jni|Miny  anecdotes  of  the  departed  saint,  umler 
whose  invocation,  as  it  were,  w(?  were  assembled,  and  whose  sim|»er- 
ing  efhgy  looked  down  uiK)n  us,  over  her  haq),  and  from  the  wall. 
The  eyes  of  the  portrait  followed  you  fil)out,  as  j)ortraits'  eyes  so 
jKiint^l  will ;  and  those  glances,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  still  domineered 
over  Ijovel,  and  made  him  (jnail  as  they  hail  done  in  life.  Yonder, 
in  the  corner,  was  Cecilia's  harp,  with  its  leathern  cover.  I  likene<i 
the  skin  to  that  drum  which  the  dying  Zisca  ordered  should  be 
made  out  of  his  hide,  to  be  beaten  before  the  hosts  of  his  jieople  and 
insjnre  terror.  Vmis  concevez^  I  did  not  say  to  Level  at  breakfast, 
aB  I  sat  before  the  ghostly  musical  instrument,  "My  dear  fellow. 
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that  skin  of  Cardovan  leather  belonging  to  your  defiiiK-t  Cecilia's 
harp  is  like  the  biile  uliirh,"  &c. ;  but  I  confcaa,  nt  firtit,  I  useil  h> 
huvo  a  Burt  of  erawlj/  sL-iiaation,  as  of  a  sickly  gentocl  gliost  flitting 
about  the  plac«,  in  an  ex(«ediii^y  pecTiah  humour,  tryinij  to  ncoU 
and  command,  anfl  limiiiig  her  defuupt  voice  couldn't  be  heard — 
trying  to  re-illuoujie  lior  cxtinguinhcd  leers  and  faded  Hmilei  and 
ogles,  and  finding  im  one  admired  or  tonk  note,  In  the  grey  of  the 
gloaming,  in  the  twiligh* ' etiinda  the  Bhroiideii  com- 


3  flickeiin-!  round  the  silent 
^he  room  at  afCenioou  tea, 
lerchod  on  the  instrument, 
I  in  coiiverantion  upon  tlio 
ent  \x  had  brought  down 
[  may  use  the  expreeiEion, 
r  tremendous  Htories  about 
4X>k  no  note  of  the  incident, 
wliiit  WQS  a  bird  on  a  harp 
1  bit  of  Iciither-casiug !  Ail  the 
nught  rattle  all  their  bones,  and  would 


piinion  of  song— 
harp  ?     Once,  aa  w  .■  «-..'ii 
a  bin!,  entering  at   tiie 
Popham  dashed  al.  it, 
wine  duties  with  :i  Men 
to  dinner.     Lady  Baker, 
"jawing,"  aa  usual,  ami 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  i: 
Elizabeth  did  not  apeni  l- 
to  her,  but  a  sparrow  perched  t 
ghosts  in  Putney  churchy* 
not  frighten  that  stout  spirit ! 

I  was  aniuseil  at  a  precaution  which  Bedford  took,  and  some- 
what alarme^l  at  the  dixtnist  lowanU  Laiiy  Baker  which  he  exhibited, 
when,  one  day  on  my  return  from  town — whither  I  had  made  an 
excursion  of  four  or  five  hours — I  found  my  bedroom  door  locked, 
and  Dick  arri^eil  with  the  key,  "  He's  wroto  to  say  he's  coming 
this  evening,  and  if  he  had  come  when  you  was  away.  Lady  B.  was 
capable  of -turning  your  things  out,  and  ])Utting  his  in,  and  taking 
her  oath  she  believed  you  was  yoing  to  leave.  The  long-bows 
Lwly  B.  do  pull  are  perfectly  awfid,  Mr.  B. !  So  it  was  long-bow 
to  longbow,  Mr.  Balchelor ;  nml  I  said  you  hiid  took  the  key  in 
your  ptM:ket,  not  wishing  t)  have  your  papers  disturbed.  She  tried 
the  lawn  window,  but  I  hail  bolted  that,  and  the  Captiiin  will  have 
the  pink  room,  after  all,  and  niiut  smoke  up  the  chimney.  I  should 
Icive  liked  to  see  him,  or  you,  or  any  one  do  it  in  poor  Mrs.  K's 
time— I  just  should." 

During  ray  visit  to  London,  I  had  chanced  to  meet  my  friend 
Captain  Fitzb — die,  who  belongs  to  a  diwen  Clubs,  and  knows 
something  of  every  man  in  London.  "  Know  anything  of  Clarence 
Baker  1  Of  course  I  do,"  siiys  Fitz ;  "and  if  you  want  my  ren- 
teiffnement,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
a  blacker  Httlc  sheep  does  not  trot  the  London  ;)a»«i  Wherever 
that  ingenious  offii^r's  name  is  sjmken — at  Tattersall's,  at  his  Clubs, 
in  his  late  regiments,  in  men's  society,  in  ladies'  society,  in  that 
expanding  and  most  agreeable  circle  which  you  may  call  no  society 
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at  all — a  chorus  of  maledictions  rises  up  at  the  mention  of  Baker. 
Know  anything  of  Clarence  Baker?  My  dear  fellow,  enough  td 
make  your  hair  turn  wliite,  unless  (as  I  sometimes  fondly  imagine) 
nature  has  already  performed  that  process,  when  of  ct)urse  I  can't 
pretend  to  act  upon  mere  hair-<lyc."  (The  whiskers  of  the  individual 
who  addressed  me,  innocent,  stared  me  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and 
were  dyed  of  the  most  unblusliing  puq>le.)  "Clarence  Baker,  sir, 
is  a  young  man  who  would  have  been  invaluable  in  Sparta  as  a 
warning  against  drunkenness  and  an  exemplar  of  it.  He  has  heli)ed 
the  regimental  surgeon  to  some  most  interesting  experiments  in 
delirium  tremens.  He  is  known,  and  not  in  the  least  trusted,  in 
every  billiard-room  in  Brigliton,  Canterbury,  York,  Sheffield — on 
every  pavement  which  bus  rung  with  the  clink  of  dragoon  boot-heels. 
By  a  wise  system  of  revoking  at  whist  lie  has  lost  games  which  have 
caused  not  only  his  partners,  but  his  op|)onents  and  the  whole  Club, 
to  admire  him  and  to  distrust  him  :  long  before  and  since  he  was 
of  age,  he  h;is  written  his  eminent  name  to  bills  which  have  been 
dishonoureil,  and  has  nobly  pleaded  his  minority  as  a  reason  for 
declining  to  pay.  From  the  garrison  towns  where  he  has  been 
quartered,  he  has  carried  away  not  only  the  hearts  of  the  milliners, 
but  their  gloves,  haljerdashery,  and  perfumery.  He  has  had  con- 
troversies with  Cornet  Green  regarding  horse  transactions ;  disputed 
turf  accounts  with  Lieutenant  Brown  ;  and  betting  and  backgammon 
differences  with  Captain  Black.  From  all  I  have  heard  he  is  the 
worthy  son  of  his  admirable  mother.  And  I  bet  you  even  on  the 
four  events,  if  you  stay  three  days  in  a  country-house  with  him — 
which  appears  to  be  your  present  happy  idea — that  he  will  quarrel 
with  you,  insult  you  and  apologise  ;  that  he  will  intoxicate  himself 
more  than  once ;  that  he  will  oft'er  to  j)lay  cards  with  you,  and  not 
pay  on  losing  (if  he  wins,  I  perhaps  need  not  state  what  his  conduct 
will  be) ;  and  that  he  will  try  to  Iwrrow  money  from  you,  and  most 
likely  from  your  servant,  before  he  goes  away."  So  saying,  the 
sententious  Fitz  strutted  up  the  8t^i)S  of  one  of  his  many  club- 
haunts  in  Pall  Mall,  and  left  me  forewarned,  and  I  tnist  forearme<l, 
against  Caj^tain  Clarence  and  all  his  works. 

The  adversary,  when  at  length  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  did  not 
seem  very  formidable.  I  beheld  a  weakly  little  man  with  Chinese 
eyes,  and  i)retty  little  feet  and  hands,  whose  pallid  countenance 
told  of  Finishes  and  Casinos.  His  little  chest  and  fingers  were 
decorated  with  many  jewels.  A  perfume  of  tohicco  hung  round 
him.  His  little  moustache  was  twisted  with  an  elaborate  gummy 
curl.  I  perceived  that  the  little  hand  whicth  twirled  the  moustache 
shook  woefully  :  and  from  the  little  chest  there  came  a  cough  siuv 
prisingly  loud  and  dismal. 


lis 

He  wu  lying  on  a  so&  an  I  cDUretl,  i 
hnuee  were  playing  toiitkI  birn.  "If  you  an 
you  come  to  lee  us  ofttnerl"  aaka  Pupbatn, 

"  How  should  I  kiii>iv  that  you  were  Btieh   uncommonly  i 
childrent"  acked  tlie  O^iptiiin, 

■  a  til  you,"  Bays  PopUam,     "  Why  do  you  cough 
■o  t     Mamma  used  tu  rough.     Aud  why  doi-a  your  hand  uhnke  so  1 ' 

"Hy  hand  shakes  Ih.-i.'[iuko  I  uiii  ill:  uiid  I  cough  because  I'm 
ilL     Your  mother  died  i)!'!!,  and  I  darestiy  I  shall  Unt." 

"I  hope  you'll  bo  ^ihhI,  aijtl  rciieul  before  you  tlie,  unrle,  and  I 
will  lend  you  some  nki'  Uniks,"  says  Oei^iliiL 

"Oh,  bother  bookn  1"  cries  Pop. 

"And  I  ho|)e  you'll  be  good,  Popham,"  wid  "You  hold  yrmr 
tongue,  misa,"  aud  "  I  shall,"  and  "  I  ehan't,"  and  "  You're  auother," 
and  "I'll  t*ll  Misa  riior,"— "Go  and  t<>ll,  telltale,"— "Boo"— 
-and  I  don't  knew  what  more  exdanm- 
tioos  came  tiimuHuoiiBly  and  nipidly  IVora  these  dear  children,  as 
their  uncle  lay  before  them,  a  handkerehief  to  his  mouth,  his  little 
feet  high  raieed  on  the  sofa  cushions. 

Captain  Baker  turned  a  little  eye  towanls  me,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  but  did  not  chiinge  his  easy  and  elegiint  posture.  When 
I  came  near  to  the  sofa  where  he  reposed,  he  was  good  enou^  to 
call  out — 

"  Glass  of  sherry  ! " 

"  It's  Mr.  Batchelor  ;  it  isn't  Bedford,  uncle,"  says  Cissy. 

"  Mr.  Batchelor  ain't  got  any  sherry  in  his  pocket :  have  yon, 
Mr.  Batehelorl  You  ain't  like  old  Mrs.  Prior,  always  pocketing 
things,  are  youl"  cries  Pop,  and  fulls  a-liinghing  at  the  ludicrous 
idea  of  my  being  mistaken  for  Beilfonl. 

"Beg  yoiu-  pardon.  How  should  I  know,  you  knowl"  drawls 
the  iavalid  on  the  sofa.     "  ETeryljody's  the  same  now,  you  see." 

"Sir ! "  say  I,  aud  "sir"  was  all  I  could  say.  The  feet  is,  I 
could  have  replied  with  something  remarkably  neat  and  cutting, 
which  would  have  transfixed  the  languid  little  jackanapes  who 
dareil  to  mistake  me  for  a  footman ;  but,  you  see,  I  only  thought 
of  my  repartee  some  eight  hours  afterwards  when  I  was  lying  in 
bed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  a  great  number  of  my  best  bonmoU 
have  been  made  in  that  way.  So,  as  I  had  not  the  pungent  remark 
ready  when  wanted,  I  can't  say  I  said  it  to  Captain  Baker,  but  I 
daresay  I  turned  very  red,  aud  said  "Sir!"  and — and  in  feet  that 
was  all. 

"Yon  were  goin'  to  say  BomethinT'  asked  the  Captain  affably. 

"You  know  my  friend  Mr,  Fitzboodle,  I  believe  1"  said  I;  the 
l&ct  is,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
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<<  Borne  mistiLke— think  not." 

"  He  is  a  member  of  the  '  Flag  Club/ ''  I  remarked,  looking  mf 
jowhg  fellow  hard  in  the  face. 

"I  ain't  There's  a  set  of  cads  in  that  Club  that  will  Bftjr 
anything.'' 

"  You  may  not  know  himj  sir,  but  he  seemed  to  know  you  very 
well  Are  we  to  have  any  tea,  children?"  I  say,  flinging  myself 
down  on  an  easy-chair,  taking  up  a  magazine^  and  adopting  ilil  t6AAy 
attitude,  though  I  daresay  my  face  was  as  ted  as  a  tutkey-cock's, 
and  I  was  boiling  ovet  with  rage. 

As  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheoh  At 
dhrublands,  of  coul^  we  could  not  support  iiatute  till  dinner-time 
without  a  five-o'clock  tea;  and  this  wds  the  meal  fbr  which  I 
pretended  to  afik.  Bedford,  with  his  silver  kettle,  and  his  buitohy 
satellite,  presently  brought  in  this  refection,  and  of  eotirse  the 
ehildren  bawled  out  to  him — 

"  Bedford — Bedford  !     Uncle  mistook  Mr.  Batchelor  tot  yotl.** 

"  I  could  not  be  mistaken  fbr  a  more  honest  man.  Pop,"  said  1. 
Atid  the  beater  of  the  tea-urn  gave  me  a  look  of  gratitude  and 
kindness  which,  I  own,  went  far  to  restore  my  ruffled  e(lUanimitJr. 

"  Since  you  are  the  butlet,  will  you  g(it  me  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  ] "  says  the  Captain.  And  Bedford  retiring,  returned 
presently  with  the  wine. 

The  young  gentleman's  hand  shook  so,  that  in  order  to  drink 
his  wine^  he  had  to  siu-prise  it,  as  it  were,  and  seize  it  with  his 
mouth,  when  a  shake  brought  the  glass  near  his  lips.  He  drained 
the  wine  and  held  out  his  hand  fot  another  glass.  The  hand  was 
steadier  now. 

"  You  the  man  who  was  here  before  ? "  asks  the  Captaih. 

"  Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  here,  sir,"  says  the  butlet. 

"  What !  I  ain't  changed,  I  suppose  t " 

"  Yes,  you  ate,  sir." 

"  Then,  how  the  dooce  do  you  remember  me  t " 

"  You  forgot  to  pay  me  some  money  you  borrowed  of  me,  one 
pound  five,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  whose  eyes  slyly  turned  in  my 
direction. 

And  here,  according  to  her  wont  at  this  meal,  the  dark-tobed 
Miss  Prior  entered  the  room.  She  was  coming  forward  with  her 
ordinarily  erect  attitude  and  firm  step,  but  paused  in  her  walk  an 
instant,  and  when  slie  came  to  us,  I  thought,  looked  rematkably 
pale.  She  made  a  slight  curtsey,  and  it  must  be  Confessed  that 
Captain  Baker  rose  up  frotn  his  sofa  for  a  moment  when  she 
appeared.  She  then  sat  down,  with  her  back  towards  him,  turhihg 
towards  herself  the  table  and  its  tea  apparatus. 
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At  this  board  my  Lady  Baker  found  us  aasembled  when  sbe 
returned  from  her  afternoon  driTe.  Sbe  flew  to  ber  dailing  repio* 
bate  of  a  son.  She  took  his  band,  abe  smoothed  back  bis  bidr  from 
his  damp  forehead.     "My  darling  ebild,"  ories  tbis  Ibnd  mother, 

"  what  a  pulse  you  have  got ! " 

"  I  suppose,  because  IVe  been  drinking^"  says  the  prodigal 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  out  driving  with  me  I  The  afternoon 
was  lovely ! " 

"To  pay  visits  at  Richmond  I  Not  as  I  knows  on,  .ma'am/' 
says  the  invalid.  "  Converaatiini  wiUi  elderly  ladies  about  poodles, 
Bible  societies,  that  kind  of  thing?  It  must  be  a  doosid  lovely 
afternoon  that  would  make  me  like  that  sort  of  game."  And 
here  comes  a  fit  of  coughing,  over  which  mamma  ejaculates  her 
sympathy. 

"  Kick — kick — killin'  myself! "  gasps  out  the  Captain ;  ''know 
I  am.  No  man  can  lead  my  life,  and  stand  it  Dyin'  by  inches! 
Dyin'  by  whole  j^ards,  by  Jo — bo — hove,  I  am  ! "  Indeed,  be  was 
as  bad  in  health  as  in  morals,  this  graceless  Captain. 

"That  man  of  Lovel's   seems  a  d insolent  beggar,"  he 

presently  and  ingenuously  remarks. 

"  Oh,  Uncle,  you  mustn't  say  those  words  !  "  cries  niece  Cissy. 

"  He's  a  man,  and  may  say  what  he  likes,  and  so  will  I,  when 
I'm  a  man.  Yes,  and  I'll  say  it  now,  too,  if  I  like,"  cries  Master 
Popham. 

"Not  to  give  me  pain,  Popham  1  Will  you?"  asks  the 
governess. 

On  which  the  boy  says — "  Well,  who  wants  to  hurt  you.  Miss 
Prior  ] " 

And  our  colloquy  ends  by  the  arrival  of  the  man  of  the  house 
fix)m  the  City. 

What  I  have  admired  in  some  dear  women  is  their  capacity  for 
quarrelling  and  for  reconciliation.  As  I  saw  Lady  Baker  hanging 
round  her  son's  neck,  and  fondling  his  scanty  ringlets,  I  remembered 
the  awful  stories  with  which  in  former  days  she  used  to  entertain 
us  regarding  this  reprobate.  Her  heart  was  pincushioned  with  his 
filial  crimes.  Under  her  chestnut  front  her  Ladyship's  real  head 
of  hair  was  grey,  in  consequence  of  his  iniquities.  His  precocious 
appetite  had  devoured  the  greater  part  of  her  jointure.  He  had 
treated  her  many  dangerous  illnesses  with  indifference :  had  been 
the  worst  son,  the  worst  brother,  the  most  ill-conducted  schoolboy, 
the  most  immoral  young  man — the  terror  of  househoklF,  the  Lovelace 
of  garrison  towns,  the  perverter  of  young  officers;  in  fact.  Lady 
Baker  did  not  know  how  she  supported  existence  at  all  under  the 
agony  occasioned  by  his  crimes,  and  it  was  only  from  the  possession 
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of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong  sense  of  religion  that  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  her  burden. 

The  Captain  himself  explained  these  alternating  maternal 
caresses  and  quarrels  in  his  easy  way. 

"  Saw  how  the  old  lady  kissed  and  fondled  me  ? "  says  he  to  his 
brother-in-law.  "Quite  refreshin',  ain't  it?  Hang  me,  I  thought 
she  was  goin*  to  send  me  a  bit  of  sweetbread  off  her  own  plate. 
Came  up  to  my  room  last  ni<,'ht,  wanted  to  tuck  me  up  in  bed, 
and  abused  my  brother  to  mo  for  an  hour.  You  see,  when  I'm  in 
favour,  she  always  abuses  Baker ;  when  Ac'*  in  favour  she  abuses 
me  to  him.  And  my  sister-in-law,  didn't  she  give  it  njy  sister-in- 
law  !  Oh !  I'll  trouble  you.  And  poor  Cecilia — why,  hang  me, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  she  used  to  go  on — this  bottle's  corked,  I'm  hanged 
if  it  isn't — to  go  on  about  Cecilia,  and  call  her Hullo  ! " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  our  hast,  who  said  sternly — 

"  Will  you  please  to  forget  those  quarrels,  or  not  mention  them 
here  1     Will  you  have  more  wine,  Batx^-lielor  ? " 

And  Lovel  rises,  and  haughtily  stalks  out  of  the  room.  To  do 
Lovel  justice,  he  had  a  gieat  contempt  and  dislike  for  his  young 
brother-in-law,  which,  with  his  best  magnanimity,  he  could  not  at 
all  times  conceal. 

So  our  host  stalks  towards  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Captain 
Clarence  sippiing  wine. 

"  Don't  go  too,"  says  the  Captain.  "  He's  a  confounded  rum 
fellow,  my  brother-in-law  is.  He's  a  confounded  ill-conditioned 
fellow  too.  They  always  are,  you  know,  these  tradesmen  fellows, 
these  half-bred  'uns.  I  used  to  tell  my  sister  so ;  but  she  would 
have  him,  because  he  had  such  lots  of  money,  you  know.  And  she 
threw  over  a  fellar  she  was  very  fond  of;  and  I  told  her  she'd 
regret  it.  I  told  Lady  B.  she'd  regret  it.  It  was  all  Lady  B.'s 
doing.  She  made  Cissy  throw  the  fellar  over.  He  was  a  bad 
match,  certainly,  Tom  Mountain  was ;  and  not  a  clever  fellow,  you 
know,  or  that  sort  of  thing ;  but,  at  any  rat«,  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  better  than  a  confounded  sugar-baking  beggar  out  of  Ratcliff 
Highway." 

"  You  seem  to  find  that  claret  very  good,"  I  remark,  speaking, 
I  may  say,  Socratically,  to  my  young  friend,  who  had  been  swallow- 
ing bumper  after  bumper. 

"  Claret  good  ?     Yes,  doosid  goo^l !  " 

"  Well,  you  see  our  confrmnded  sugar-baker  gives  j'ou  his  best." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he,  hang  him  ?  Why,  the  fellow  chokes 
with  money.  What  does  it  matU'r  to  him  how  much  he  spends? 
You're  a  poor  man,  I  daresay.  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were 
overfiush  of  money.     Well,  if  you  stood  a  good  dinner,  it  would  be 
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all  light — I  tneoli  it  would  show — you  underBtand  me,  you  know. 
But  a  sugar-baker  nitli  tpn  tliouaand  a  yesir,  what  dues  it  mutter  to 
Unit  bottle  of  claret  luoro— loss  1 " 

"Let  us  go  in  ti>  tlic  Imiics,"  I  say. 

"Go  iti  to  mutln'r!  /  Uoii't  want  tfl  go  ill  to  ray  mother," 
crira  Dut  the  artlrxi  youth.  "Aud  I  don't  want  to  go  iii  to  the 
sugar-baker,  hang  liiiii  I  and  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  the  children  ; 

tU)d  I'd  rather  have  u.  gliisr  -'  ' — ■* rl-walvT  with  you,  old  boy. 

Here  you!     What's  your  inl  1     I  owe  you  flve-afld- 

twenty  Hhillingn,  do  I,  nlil  v  m  »  ghiBs  of  Schuappi, 

and  I'll  pay  you  !     LiHik  n  I  hute  that  eugur-baker. 

Two  years  ago,  I  drew  ,i  .,  and  he  wouliiu't  pay  it — 

perhatw  he  would  (invc  ji  of  niater  wouldn't  let  him. 

And,   I  say,   shall    \v<  m  -igiir  Lil  your  morat     My 

mother's  h«cn  abusing  yi  Ain    this  luorliing.     She 

abuses  everyhody.     She  ti;  ^iBsy.     Cissy  used  to  abuse 

her — used  to  fight  like  two  cara 

And  if  I  narrate  tliis  conrcrsation,  dear  Spartan  youth  1  if  I 
show  thee  this  Helot  mauiidcritig  in  his  cup.s,  it  is  that  from  his 
odious  example  thou  muy'st  learn  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  (^ 
thine  own.  Has  the  enemy  who  has  ent«reil  thy  mouth  ever  stolen 
away  thy  brains?  Has  wine  ever  ca««e<l  thee  to  blab  secret* ;  to 
utter  egotisms  ami  follies  ?  Beware  of  it.  Has  it  ever  been  thy 
fHend  at  the  end  of  the  hard  day's  work,  the  cheery  companion  of 
thy  comtMnions,  the  promoter  of  harmony,  kindness,  harmless  social 
pleasure  1  Be  thankful  for  it.  Tliree  years  since,  when  the  comet 
Was  blaeing  in  tlie  autumnal  sky;  I  stood  on  the  chiteau-stepe  of 
It  great  claret  proprietor.  "Boirai-jc  dc  ton  vin,  O  comfetet"  I 
sAid,  addressing  the  llmiinal'y  with  the  flaming  tail.  "  Sliall  those 
generous  bunches  which  you  ripen  yield  their  juices  for  me  trwri- 
turo  i  "  It  was  a  solemn  thought.  Ah  !  my  dear  brethren  !  who 
knows  the  Onler  of  the  Fut^sl  When  shall  we  pass  the  Gloomy 
Oateet  Whii-h  of  ua  goes,  which  of  us  waits  to  drink  those  famous 
Fifty-eights  1  A  sermon,  upon  my  word!  And  pray  why  not  a 
little  homily  on  an  autnnm  eve  over  a  purple  cluster  I  ...  If  that 
rickety  boy  had  only  dnmk  rlarrt,  I  warrant  you  his  tongue  would 
not  have  blabbed,  his  hand  would  not  have  shaken,  his  wretched 
little  brain  and  boily  would  not  have  reeled  with  fever. 

'"Gail,"  said  he  next  day  to  me,  "cut  again  last  night.  Have 
an  idea  that  I  abuseil  Lovel.  When  I  have  a  little  wine  on  board, 
always  speak  my  mitid,  don't  you  knowt  Last  time  I  was  here  in 
my  poor  sister's  time,  said  somcthin'  to  her,  don't  quite  know  what 
it  was,  Bomethin'  confoundedly  true  and  impleasant  I  daresay.  I 
think  it  was  about  a  fellow  she  used  to  go  on  with  before  she 
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married  the  sugar-baker.  And  I  got  orders  to  quit,  Tiy  Joye,  sir — 
neck  and  crop,  sir,  and  no  mistake !  And  we  gave  it  one  another 
over  the  stairs.  Oh,  my !  we  did  pitch  in ! — and  that  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  Cecilia — give  you  my  word.  A  doosid  unfor- 
giving woman  my  poor  sister  was,  and  between  you  and  me, 
Batchelor,  as  great  a  tiirt  as  ever  threw  a  fellar  over.  You  9hould 
have  heard  her  and  my  Ljuly  B.  go  on,  that's  all ! — Well,  mamma, 
are  you  going  out  for  a  drive  iu  the  coaohy-po:ichy  I — Not  as  I 
knows  on,  tiiank  you,  as  I  before  had  the  honour  to  obser^-e.  Mr. 
Batchelor  and  me  are  going  to  j)lay  a  little  game  at  billiards."  We 
did,  and  I  won ;  anil,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  been  paid 
my  little  winnings. 

On  the  day  after  the  doughty  Captain's  arrival.  Miss  Prior,  in 
whose  face  I  hfid  remarked  a  great  expression  of  gloom  and  care, 
neither  made  her  app<;arance  ut  breakfast  nor  at  the  children's 
dinner.  "  Miss  Prior  was  a  little  unwell,"  Lady  Baker  said,  with 
an  air  of  most  j>erfect  satisfaction.  "  Mr.  Drencher  will  come  to 
see  her  this  afternoon,  and  prescril)c  for  her,  I  darcKay,"  adds  her 
Ladyship,  nodding  and  winking  a  roguish  eye  at  me.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  was  the  |X)int  of  humour  which  amused 
Lady  B.,  until  she  herself  explained  it. 

**  My  good  sir,"  she  Siiicl,  "  I  think  Miss  Prior  is  not  at  all 
averse  to  being  ill."     And  the  nods  recommenced. 

"  As  how  I "  I  ask. 

"  To  being  ill,  or  at  lc;ist  to  calling  in  the  medical  man." 

"  Attachn^ent  between  governess  and  Sawbones  I  make  bold  for 
to  presume  1 "  Siiys  the  Cai)tain. 

"Precisely,  Clarence— a  very  fitting  match.  I  saw  the  affair, 
even  l)efore  Miss  Prior  owned  it— that  is  to  say,  she  has  not  denied 
it.  She  says  she  can't  Jifford  to  marry,  that  she  hjis  children  enough 
at  home  in  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  is  a  well-principled  young 
woman,  and  does  credit,  Mr.  Batchelor,  to  your  recommendation, 
and  the  education  she  has  received  from  her  luicle,  the  Master  ot 
St.  Boniface." 

"  Cissy  to  school ;  Pop  to  Eton  ;  and  Miss  What-rryou-call  to 
grind  the  pestle  in  Sawlx^ies's  back-shop  :  I  see ! "  siiys  Captain 
Clarence.     **  He  seems  a  low  vulgar  blackguard,  that  Sawbones." 

"  Of  course,  my  love,  what  pan  you  exi)ect  from  that  sort  of 
person  1 "  asks  mamma,  whose  own  father  was  a  small  attorney  in 
a  small  Irish  town. 

"I  wish  I  had  his  confounded  good  health,"  cries  Clarence, 
coughing. 

"  My  jvoor  darlin.ir !  "  says  manmia. 

I  said  nothing.     And  so  Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  that  great 
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broad-Bhouldered,  red-whiskered  yoimg  surgecm  with  the  huge 
appetite  and  the  dubious  A's  !  Well,  why  not  I  What  mas  it  to 
me  ?  Why  shouldn't  she  marry  him  t  Was  he  not  an  honest  meSOf 
and  a  fitting  match  for  her  t  Yes.  Very  good.  Only  if  I  cfo  love  a 
bird  or  flower  to  glad  me  with  its  dark  l>lue  eye,  it  is  the  first  to 
fade  away.     If  I  huve  a  partiality  for  a  young  gaselle,  it  is  the  first 

to psha !    What  liave  I  to  do  with  this  namby-pamby  t    Can  the 

he  irt  that  has  truly  Iove<i  ever  forget,  and  doesn't  it  as  truly  love 

on  to  the stuff!     I  am  past  the  age  of  such  follies.     I  might 

have  made  a  woman  happy :  I  think  I  should.  But  the  jfugadous 
years  have  lapsed,  my  Posthumus !  My  waist  is  now  a  good  bit 
wider  than  my  chest,  and  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  be  alone ! 

My  tone,  then,  when  next  I  saw  Elizabeth,  was  sorrowful — 
not  angry.  Drencher,  the  young  doctor,  came  punctually  enou^ 
you  may  be  sure,  to  look  alter  his  patient.  Little  Pinhom,  the 
children's  maid,  led  the  young  practitioner  smiling  towards  the 
schoolroom  regions.  His  creaking  highlows  sprang  swiftly  up  the 
stairs.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  and  surveyed  him  with  a  grim 
pleasure.  "  Now  he  is  in  the  schoolroom,"  I  tliought.  **  Now  he 
is  taking  her  hand — it  is  very  white — and  feeling  her  pulse.  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Surely,  surely,  Pinhom  remains  in  the  room  ? " 
I  am  sitting  on  a  hall-table  as  I  muse  plaintively  on  these  things, 
and  gaze  up  the  stairs  by  which  the  Hakeem  (great  carroty- 
whiskered  cad  !)  has  passed  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem. 
As  I  gaze  up  the  stair,  another  door  opens  into  the  hall ;  a  scowl- 
ing face  peeps  through  that  door,  and  looks  up  the  stair,  too.  Tis 
Bedford,  who  has  slid  out  of  his  pantry,  and  watches  the  doctor. 
And  thou,  too,  my  poor  Bedford !  Oh  !  the  whole  world  throbs 
with  vain  heart-pangs,  and  tosses  and  heaves  with  longing  unfulfilled 
desires  !  All  night,  and  all  over  the  world,  bitter  tears  are  dropping 
as  regular  as  the  dew,  and  cruel  memories  are. haunting  the  pillow. 
Close  my  hot  eyes,  kind  Sleep !  Do  not  visit  it,  dear  delusive 
images  out  of  the  Past !  Often  your  figure  shimmers  through  my 
dreams,  Glorvina.  Not  as  you  are  now,  the  stout  mother  of  many 
children — you  always  had  an  alarming  likeness  to  your  own  mother, 
Glorvina — but  as  you  were — slim,  black-haired,  blue-eyed — when 
your  carnation  lips  warbled  the  "  Vale  of  Avoca  "  or  the  "  AngePs 
Whisper."  "  What ! "  I  say  then,  looking  up  the  stair,  "  am  I 
absolutely  growing  jealous  of  yon  apothecary  ] — 0  fool ! "  And  at 
this  juncture,  out  peers  Bedford's  face  from  the  pantry,  and  I  see 
he  is  jealous  too.  I  tie  my  shoe  as  I  sit  on  the  table ;  I  don't 
affect  to  notice  Bedford  in  the  least  (who,  in  fact,  pops  his  own 
head  back  again  as  soon  as  he  sees  mine).  I  take  my  wideawake 
fix)m  the  peg,  set  it  on  one  side  of  my  head,  and  strut  whistling 
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out  of  the  hall-door.  I  stretch  over  Putney  Heath,  and  my  spirit 
resumes  its  tranquillity. 

I  sometimes  keep  a  little  jouraal  of  my  proceedings,  and  on 
referring  to  its  pages,  the  scene  rises  before  me  pretty  clearly  to 
which  the  brief  notes  allude.     On  this  day  I  find  noted  : — 

**  Friday,  July  U. 

"B.  came  down  to-day.  Seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of 
attendance  from  Dr.  .     Row  between  dowagers  after  dinner." 

*•  B.,"  I  need  not  remark,  is  Bessy.  "  Dr.,"  of  course,  you  know. 
'•  liow  between  dowagers "  means  a  battle  royal  between  Mrs. 
Bonnington  and  Lady  Baker,  such  as  not  unfrequently  raged  under 
the  kindly  Lovel's  roof 

Lady  Baker's  gigantic  menial  Bulkeley  condescended  to  wait  at 
the  family  dinner  at  Shrublands,  when  i)erforce  he  hatl  to  put  him- 
self under  Mr.  Bedford's  orders.  Bedford  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  London  footman,  over  whose  c^ilves,  he  said,  he 
and  his  boy  were  always  tumbling ;  but  Lady  Baker's  dignity  would 
not  allow  her  to  part  from  lier  own  man  ;  and  her  good-natured  son- 
in-law  allowed  her,  and  indeed  almost  all  other  persons,  to  have 
their  own  way.  I  have  re;ison  to  fear  Mr.  Bulkeley's  morals  were 
loose.  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  a  special  horror  of  him  ;  his  behaviour 
in  the  village  public-houses,  where  his  powder  and  plush  were  for 
ever  visible — his  freedom  of  conduct  and  conversation  before  the 
good  lady's  nurse  and  i)arlour-maids^provokod  her  anger  and  sus- 
picion. More  than  onc'e,  she  whispered  to  me  her  loathing  of  this 
flour-besprinkled  monster ;  and,  as  nuich  as  such  a  gentle  creature 
could,  she  showed  her  dislike  to  liim  by  her  behaviour.  The 
flunkey's  soleum  equanimity  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such 
feeble  indications  of  displeasure.  From  his  powdered  height,  he 
looke<l  down  upon  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  her  esteem  or  her  dislike 
was  beneath  him 

Now  on  this  Friday  night  the  14th,  Captain  Clarence  had  gone 
to  pass  the  day  in  town,  and  our  Bessy  made  her  appearance  again, 
the  Doctor's  prescriptions  having,  I  suppose,  agreed  with  her.  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  who  waa  handing  coliee  to  the  la<lie«,  chose  to  ofier  none 
to  Miss  Prior,  and  I  was  amused  when  I  saw  Bedford's  heel  scrunch 
down  on  the  flunkey's  right  foot,  as  he  pointed  towards  the  governess. 
The  oaths  which  Bulkeley  had  to  devour  in  silence  must  have  been 
frightful.  To  do  the  gallant  fellow  justice,  I  think  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  si)eak  before  <'ompany  in  a  drawing-room.  He 
limped  up  and  offered  the  refreshment  to  the  young  lady,  who  bowed 
and  declined  it. 
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"Fro4orick,"  Mm.  Bonnitigton  begins,  when  the  coffee  ceremony 
is  over,  "  nuw  the  Hervaote  are  gone,  I  must  acultl  yuit  uboilt  the 
Vfiate  ftt  your  titble,  my  dear.  What  was  the  need  of  opening  that 
gre»f  U>ttlp  of  ('hani|)agnet  Lady  Baker  only  takat  tv<i  glaascB. 
Mr.  Batcbelor  dniisn't  touch  it."  (No,  thank  you,  my  ileur  Mre- 
BonoiDgtoD  :  t<H)  old  a  stager.)  "Why  not  have  a  little  bottle 
iaqtea4  of  that  grtvit,  liu'gc,  immense  Duet  Bedford  ie  a  teetotaller. 
I  Bvippoae  it  JB  (/mi  Loitdoti  foolm^n  who  liktg  it." 

My  4eftr  imttiier,  I  haven't  milly  Hsoiirtained  his  tiist«a,"  aays 
LoveL 

"TtiSD  why  not  tell  Bedford  to  o|Ki'n  u  pint,  dearl"  pursues 

"  Oh,  Beilfiml  —  BedfonI,  wa  muat  not  mention  Aim,  Mra. 
BonniDgtoQ  !  "  cm^  Lady  Buker.  "  Beilfurd  is  tiiultlcsa.  Bedford 
b^  the  keyn  of  evorything.  Bodtbrd  is  not  to  be  unntrolW  in  any- 
thing,    Bedfiird  is  iu  lie  nl  lilierty  to  be  nirle  to  my  senant." 

"  Bedford  was  admimbly  kind  in  his  attendance  on  your 
^lighter,  Iiady  Baker,"  says  Love),  hia  brow  darkening;  "and  as 
for  your  man.  i  should  think  ho  was  hig  enough  to  protect  him- 
Wlf  (torn  any  nidenesB  of  pour  Dick  !  "  The  good  felloT  tuid 
been  ans^y  for  one  monient,  at  the  next  he  was  all  for  peace  and 
copoi  Illation. 

I4^y  Bilker  puts  on  her  superfine  air-  With  that  air  she  h^ 
pf^O  ave-stricken  good  simple  Mrs.  Bonnington ;  and  she  loretl  to 
me  it  wlieriBvor  City  folk  or  humble  people  were  present.  You  sec 
she  thought  liereolf  your  superior  and  mine,  as  de  par  U  nioa(U 
tbpre  are  many  artless  l^ady  Bakers  who  do.  "  My  dear  Frederick  ! " 
qayfi  l4a>ly  B.  then,  putting  on  her  best  Mayfair  maimer,  "  excwe 
me  for  Buying,  but  you  don't  know  the — the  class  of  servant  to 
Tbich  Bnlkeley  belongs.  I  had  him  a»  ^  great  fayour  fym  Lmd 
Tfxid'^by'B-  That—that  class  of  servant  ia  not  generally  accuatomed 
tq  go  out  Hiugle." 

"  Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine  wWi 
I  suppose,"  reinarkfl  Mr-  ImvbI,  "aa  one  love-bird  does  ivithout 
hit)  BMite." 

"Nq  doubt — no  doubt,"  says  Lady  B.,  vbo  does  not  iq  tite 
lenqt  nnderatanil  him;  "I  only  a*y  yon  are  not  accustomeil  hwe 
— IB  tbia  kind  of  establishment,  you  underatanil — to  thatolaw 
Of '■ 

But  here  Mrs-  Bonnington  could  contain  her  wrath  no  more. 
"  tiftdy  Baker  !  "  cries  that  iiyured  mother,  "  is  my  son's  estftblish- 
Ptent  not  good  enough  for  any  powilered  wretch  in  England  1  Is 
tbe  bonw  of  4  British  merchant " 

"My  dear  creature — my  dear  creature  I"  interpofiea  her  Lady- 
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ship,  "  it  is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  most  comfortable 
house  too." 

"Yes,  as  you  find  it^^  remarks  mamma. 

"  Yes,  as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  that  departed 
angeVs  children^  Mrs.  Bennington  !  " — (Lady  B.  here  indicates  the 
Oecilian  effigy) — "  of  that  dear  serapli's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! 
Y<m  cannot.  You  have  other  duties — other  children — a  husband, 
whom  you  have  left  at  home  in  delicate  health,  and  who " 

"  Lady  Baker  !  "  exclaims  Mrs.  Bonnington,  "  no  one  shall  say 
I  don't  take  care  of  my  dear  husband  ! " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Baker  ! — my  dear — dear  mother ! "  cries  Lovel, 
ijAoTty  and  whimpere  aside  to  me,  "  Tlicy  spar  in  this  way  every 
night,  when  we're  alone.     It's  too  i>ad,  ain't  it.  Batch  % " 

"  I  sjiy  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,"  Baker  blandly 
resumes  (she  has  hit  Mrs.  Bonnington  on  the  niw  place,  and 
smilingly  pniceeds  to  thong  again) :  "  I  say  you  do  take  c^ire  of 
your  husband,  my  dear  cTcature,  and  that  is  why  you  can't  attend 
to  Frederick  !  And  as  lie  is  of  a  very  easy  tenijier,  —except  some- 
times with  his  jM)or  Cecilia's  mother,—  he  allows  all  his  tradesmen 
to  cheat  him ;  all  his  servants  to  cheat  him ;  Bedford  to  be  rude  to 
everylxnly  ;  ami  if  to  me,  why  not  to  my  servant  Bulkeley,  'with 
whom  Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of  the  chambers  gave  me  the  very 
highest  character  ] " 

Mrs.  Bonnington  in  a  great  Hurry  broke  in  by  saying  she  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  noblemen  had  grooms  in  their  chambers : 
and  she  thought  they  were  nnich  l)etter  in  the  stables :  and  when 
they  dined  with  Captain  Huff,  you  know,  Frederick,  his  man 
always  brought  such  a  dreadful  smell  of  the  st^ible  in  with  him, 

that Here  she  paused.     Baker's  eye  was  on  her;  and  that 

dowager  was  grinning  a  (Tuel  triumj)h. 

"He  ! — he  !  You  mistttke,  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! "  says 
her  Ladyship.  "  Your  poor  mother  mistakes,  my  dear  Frederick. 
You  have  lived  in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable  sphere,  but  not, 
you  understand,  not " 

"  Not  what,  pray.  Lady  Baker  ]  We  have  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood twenty  years:  in  my  late  husband's  time,  when  we  saw 
a  great  deal  of  company,  and  this  dear  Frederick  was  a  boy  at 
Westminster  School.  And  we  have  jwtid  for  everything  we  have 
had  for  twenty  years ;  and  we  have  not  owed  a  penny  to  any 
tradesman.  And  we  may  not  have  had  j^oiixlereii  foot  men ,  six  feet 
high,  impertinent  beasts,  who  were  rude  to  all  the  maids  in  the 
place.  Don't — I  tvill  speak,  Frederick  !  But  servants  who  loved 
us,  and  who  were  paid  their  wages,  and  who — o — ho — ho — ho  !  " 
Wipe  your  eyes,   dear   friends !    out   with   all   your   pocket- 
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handkerchief^!,     I  protest  I  caiiuut  lieiir  tii 

Of  course  Fji'iI  Lnvel  runs  to  console  his  dear  old  ujotlier,  and 

Liuly  Baker  ijicuiit  no  harm, 

"Meant  harm  !  My  deur  Fmlcrick,  what  harm  eao  I  meanl 
I  ODly  said  your  p<.uir  mother  did  not  seem  to  know  what  a  groom 
of  the  chatnlicrs  wiu  !     Uow  should  ithe?" 

"CoTTie— (Mine,"  siiya  Frederick,  "enough  of  this  1  Miaa  Prior, 
will  you  he  so  kind 


distress.        V 

..1    »nwa  ■ 


%t  the  piano,  very  solemnly 
irnccl  to  this  (juiet  fold,  and, 
uuditiim.  The  brilliancy  uf 
the  unsteady  gait,  and  un- 
Mu  Ciarenec,  who  atumblcd 
il  a  seat  near  tne. 
king  at  me,  "  Cut  ag&in — 
ig  along  with  you  shtuopid- 
WLJd  "  Fol-de-roldols  "  in  an 


Miss  Prior 
and  finely,  when  our  ISl 
I  am  aorry  t->  say,  in  it 
his  eye,  the  ]iiu'i>li'  tlu^] 
certain  tone  of  vuiii?,  to) 
over  more  tii:iu  «ni-  <;liui 

"Quite  ri^'ht,  nld  b. 
dooahid  ^ockI  fcllosli.     1 
old-fogish."      And   hi-  bej,-.iii 
insane  acrotnpaniment  to  the 

"  By  heavens,  tliia  is  too  had ! "  growls  Lovel.  "  Lady  Baker, 
let  jour  big  man  carry  your  ma  to  bed.     Thank  you,  Miss  Prior ! " 

At  a  final  yell,  which  the  unlucky  young  scapegrace  gave, 
Elizabeth  stopped,  and  rose  from  the  piano,  looking  very  pale. 
She  made  her  curtsey,  and  was  departing,  when  the  wretched 
young  Captain  sjirang  u|>,  looked  at  her,  and  sank  back  oa  the 
sofa  with  another  wihl  laugh.  Bessy  ltc<l  away  scared,  and  white 
as  a  sheet. 

"  Take  the  brute  to  bed  ! "  roars  the  master  of  the  house, 
in  great  wrath.  And  scapegrace  was  conducted  to  his  apartment, 
whither  he  went  laughing  wildly,  and  calling  ont,  "  Come  on,  old 
ah-sh-shugar-baker ! " 

The  morning  after  this  fine  exhibition.  Captain  Clarence  Baker's 
mamma  announced  to  us  that  her  iioar  dear  suffering  Ixiy  was  too 
ill  to  come  to  breakfitat,  and  I  believe  he  prescribed  for  himself 
devilled  dmmstick'and  soda-water,  of  which  he  piutook  in  his 
beilroom.  Lovel,  seldom  angry,  waa  violently  wrotii  witli  bis 
brother-in-law  :  and,  almost  always  polite,  waa  at  breakfast  scarcely 
civil  to  Lady  Baker.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  female  abused  her 
position.  She  appealed  to  Cecilia's  picture  a  great  deal  too  mneh 
during  the  course  of  breakfast.  She  hinted,  she  sighed,  she  waggled 
her  head  at  me,  and  spoke  about  "  that  angel "  in  the  most  tragic 
manner.  Angel  is  all  very  well ;  hut  your  angel  brought  to  A  lout 
propo!  i  your  depjirt^^l  blessing  ndled  ont  of  her  grave  ever  bo 
many  times  a  day ;  when  grandmamma  wants  to  carry  a  point 
of  her  own ;  when  the  children  are  naughty,  or  noisy ;  when  papa 
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betrays  a  flickering  inclinatiou  to  dine  at  his  Club,  or  to  bring 
home  a  bachelor  friend  or  two  to  Shrublands ; — I  say  your  angel 
always  dragged  in  by  the  wings  into  the  conversation  loses  her 
effect  No  man's  heart  put  on  wider  craiie  than  Lovel's  at  Cecilia's 
loss.  Considering  the  circumstances,  his  grief  was  most  creditable 
to  him :  but  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  about  Bulkeley  the  footman, 
about  the  barouche  or  the  pliaeton,  or  any  trumpery  domestic  per- 
plexity, to  have  a  Deiis  intersit  was  too  much.  And  I  observed, 
with  some  inward  satisfaction,  that  wlicn  Baker  uttered  her  pompous 
funereal  phrases,  rolled  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  appealed  to 
that  quarter,  the  children  ate  their  jam  and  quarrelled  and  kicked 
their  little  shins  under  the  table,  Lovel  read  his  paper  and  looked 
at  his  watch  to  see  if  it  was  omnibus  time ;  and  Bessy  made  the 
tea,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  old  lady's  tra;,ncul  prattle. 

When  Baker  described  her  son's  fearful  coui^h  and  dreadfully 
feverish  state,  I  said,  "  Surely,  Lady  Baker,  Mr,  Drencher  had 
better  be  sent  for ; "  and  I  supjMxse  I  uttered  the  disgusting  dis- 
syllable Drencher  with  a  fine  6arc;istic  accent;  for  once,  just  once, 
Bessy's  grey  eyes  rose  through  tlie  spectacles  and  met  mine  with 
a  glance  of  unutterable  sadness,  then  calmly  settled  down  on  to  the 
slop-basin  again,  or  the  urn,  in  which  her  pale  features,  of  course, 
were  odiously  distorted. 

"  You  will  not  bring  anybmly  home  to  dinner,  Frederick,  in  my 
poor  boy's  state  ]  "  asks  Liuly  B. 

"  He  may  stay  in  his  bedroom  I  suppose,"  replies  Lovel. 

"  He  is  Cecilia's  brother,  Frederick  !  "  cries  the  Lady. 

"  Conf "  Lovel  was  beginning.     What  was  he  about  to  say  ? 

"  If  you  are  going  to  confound  your  angel  in  heaven,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir  !  "  cries  the  motlier  of  Clarence. 

"  Parbleu,  madame  !  "  cried  Lovel,  in  French  ;  "  if  he  were  not 
my  wife's  brother,  do  you  think  I  wotdd  let  him  stay  here  ] " 

"  Parly  Fran^ais  ?  Oui,  oui,  oui !  "  cries  Pop.  "  I  know  what 
pa  means ! " 

"  And  so  do  /  know.  And  I  shall  lend  Uncle  Clarence  some 
books  which  Mr.  Bonnington  gjive  me,  and " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  all !  "  shouts  Lovel,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  have  the  great  kindness  to  allow  me  the 
use  of  your  carriage, — or,  at  least,  to  wait  here  until  my  poor 
suffering  boy  can  be  moved,  Mr.  Lovel  ? "  says  Lady  B.,  with  the 
airs  of  a  martyr. 

Lovel  rang  the  l>ell.  "The  carriage  for  Lady  Baker — at  her 
LiwlvHhip  8  hour,  Bedford :  and  the  c^xrt  for  her  luggage.  Her 
Ladyship  and  Capt;iin  Baker  are  going  away." 

"  I  have  lost  one  child,  Mr.   Lovel,  whom  some  people  seem 


to  forget  I 
this  house,  sir, 
medical  man  lia 
down  ^ain.  Si 
fitting  tiie  haJtt^ 
for  ever  deolinei 
over.     I  saw  by 
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not  going  to  murder  another!  I  will  not  leave 
infesg  i/ou  (/rive  nie  from   it  by  force,  until  the 

Mcon  my  boy  i "  And  here  she  and  sorrow  eat 
p  wiLB  always  giving  waraing.     She  wuh  alwaye 

iind  traversiiK!  the  cart,  was  Lady  B.,  hut  she 

to  drop  the  Imndkercliicf  and  have  the  business 
i  little  shrug  in  Bessy's  ehouldent  what  the  gover- 


r  th. 


a  word,  Lady  R  no  more 
me  (m  iaitj  previous  days 
ftiiiiff.  She  would  aciiept 
d   hor  benefactors,  and  so 

(vhitkered  medical  wretch 
id  preaeribed  for  him  :  and 
th  IrtJBS  Prior,  and  imjuire 
III  the  previous  oceaBion,  I 
t  iipRtjiira  ;  Bedfonl 


neass  views  won' 
went  away  on  tliis  day 
when  she  annononvl  )i 
benefits,  you  siv,  but 
squared  accouiii-<. 

That  great  hcjxltlij 
came  at  about  twelve,  b 
of  eov/ne  he  mu.st  hav( 
into  the  state  of  iier  I 
happened  to  bi'  in  tin'  \\\ 

happened  to  be  lixiking  out  of  his  pantry-door :  I  burst  into  a  yell 
of  laughter  when  I  saw  Dick's  livid  face — the  sight  somehow  suited 
my  savage  soul. 

No  sooner  waa  Medicua  gone  than  Bessy,  grave  and  pale,  in 
bonnet  and  spectacles,  reimc  sliiling  downstairs.  I  do  not  mean 
down  the  biiiiister,  which  was  Pop's  favourite  method  of  descent; 
but  slim,  tall,  noiseless,  in  u  nunlikc  calm,  nhe  swept  down  the 
steps.  Of  course  I  followed  her.  And  there  was  Master  Bedford's 
noee  peeping  through  the  pantry-door  at  us,  as  we  went  out  vnth 
the  cbildren.  Pray,  what  buaiuess  of  hit  was  it  to  be  always  watoh- 
ing  anybody  who  walked  with  Misa  Prior  1 

"  So,  Bessy,"  I  said,  "  what  report  does  Mr. — hem  I — Mr. 
Drencher— give  of  the  interesting  invalid  1 " 

"  Oh,  the  moat  horrid  !  He  says  that  Captuu  Baker  has 
several  timea  hod  a  dreadful  disease  brought  on  by  drinking,  and 
that  he  is  mad  when  ho  has  it.  He  has  delusiona,  sees  demons, 
when  he  is  in  this  state — wants  to  t>e  watched." 

"Drencher  tells  you  every  thing  1 " 

She  says  (ueekly  :  "  He  attends  us  when  we  are  iU." 

I  remark,  with  fine  irony  ;  "  He  attends  the  whole  family :  he 
is  always  coming  to  Shniblands  !  " 

"  He  comes  very  often,"  Miss  Prior  says  gravely. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Bessy,"  I  cry,  madly  cutting  off 
two  or  three  heads  of  yellow  broom  with  my  stick — "  do  you  mean 
to  say  a  fellow  like  that,  who  drops  his  Kt  about  the  room,  is  a 
welcome  visitor!" 

"I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  welcome,  Mr. 
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Batchelor,**  aays  Miss  Prior.     "  And  call  me  by  my  surname,  please 
-»4knd  he  has  taken  care  of  all  my  family — and " 

"And,  of  course,  of  course,  of  course,  Miss  Prior!"  say  I 
brutally ;  "  and  this  is  the  way  the  world  wags ;  and  this  is  the 
way  we  are  ill,  and  are  cured ;  and  we  are  gratefUl  to  the  doctor 
that  cures  us  ! " 

She  nods  her  grave  head.  "  You  ased  to  be  kinder  to  me  once, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  in  old  days — in  your — in  my  time  of  trouble ! 
Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  broom  !  Oh,  what  a  fine 
butterfly  ! "  (Cecilia  scours  the  plain  after  the  butterfly.)  "  You 
used  to  be  kinder  to  nie  once — when  we  were  both  unhappy." 

"I  was  unhappy,"  I  say,  "but  I  survived.  I  was  ill,  but  I 
am  now  pretty  well,  thank  you.  I  was  jilted  by  a  false  heartless 
woman.  Do  you  supi^ose  there  are  no  other  heartless  women  in 
the  world  ? "  And  I  am  confident,  if  Bessy's  breast  had  not  been 
steel,  the  daggers  which  darted  out  from  my  eyes  would  have  bored 
frightful  stabs  in  it. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly  that  my 
eye-<lagger8  tunible<l  down  to  tlie  ground  at  once ;  for  you  see, 
though  I  am  a  jealous  Turk,  I  am  a  very  easily  appeased  jealous 
Turk;  and  if  I  had  l)cen  Bhiebeani,  and  my  wife,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  decapitjite  her,  lia<l  lifted  up  her  head  from  the  block,  and 
cried  a  little,  I  should  have  (Iropj)ed  my  scimitar,  and  said,  "  Come, 
come,  Fatima,  never  mind  for  the  present  about  that  key  and  closet 
business,  and  I'll  chop  your  head  off*  some  other  morning."  I  say, 
Bessy  disarmed  me.  P(H)h  !  I  say,  women  will  make  a  fool  of  me 
to  the  end.  Ah  !  ye  gracious  Fates  !  Cut  my  thread  of  life  ere  it 
grow  too  long.  Suppose  I  were  to  live  till  seventy,  and  some  little 
wretch  of  a  woman  were  to  set  her  cap  at  me  ]  She  would  catch 
me — I  know  she  would.  All  the  males  of  our  family  have  been 
spoony  and  soft,  to  a  degree  perfectly  ludicrous  and  despicable  to 

contemplate Well,  Bessy  Prior,  putting  a  hand  out,  looked 

at  me,  and  said — 

"You  are  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I  have  ever  had,  Mr. 
Batchelor — the  only  friend." 

"  Am  I,  Elizabeth  ] "  I  gasp,  with  a  beating  heart. 

"Cissy  is  running  back  with  a  butterfly."  (Our  hands  unlock.) 
"  Don't  you  see  tlie  ditfic'ulties  of  my  i)08ition  1  Don't  you  know 
that  ladies  are  often  jealous  of  governesses  ;  ami  that  unless — unless 
they  imagined  I  was — I  was  favourable  to  Mr.  Drencher,  who  is 
very  good  and  kind — the  ladies  of  Slirublands  might  not  like  my 
remaining  alone  in  the  house  with — with — you  understand?"  A 
moment  tlie  eyes  look  over  the  sjiectacles :  at  the  next,  the  meek 
bonnet  bows  down  towards  the  ground. 
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I  wonder  did  slin  liimr  the  bump — Ijumpitig  of  my  heart !  0 
heart ! — 0  woumlel  lu-iirt  1  did  I  cvlt  tliink  lliou  wmddst  Iminp — 
bump  agiun  1  "  Es,'l^Egl — iaibetli,"  I  aa-y,  choking  with  emotiun, 
"do,  do,  do  you — te — tell  me — yoii  don't — don't — don't — lo — 
loTe  that  apotiieeary  ? " 

She  ahrui^  her  shinilder — her  charming  ehoulder. 

"And  ifi"  I  hotly  continue,  "if  &  gentleman— if  a  rann  of 
mature  age  certainly,  b"*  •"'*'"  *■■"'  "  kind  heart  aiid  four  hundred 
a  year  of  his  owu — wi  lu,  '  Elizal)cth  !  will  you  bid 

the  flowers  of  a  hlij;hte  again  1 — Elizabeth  1  will  you 

Boothe  a  wouniied  heart 

"Oh,  Mr.   Botcliek  1,  and  then  added  quickly, 

*'  Please,  don't  take  iriy  Pop." 

And  that  dear  child  aine  up  at  the  moment.  Bay- 

ing, "  Oh,  Miss  Prior,  'e  got  such  a  joUy  big  toad- 

stool ! "     And  next  cai.  a  uonfouuded  butterfly.     0 

Kchard  Hie  Third!  navm  u  jmi  been  iniiliu;ned  beuiuse  you 
smothered  two  little  nuisances  in  a  Tower )  Wliut  ih  to  prove  to 
me  that  you  ilid  not  Berve  tiie  little  bnitea  right,  and  that  you 
weren't  a  most  luiniane  m:in  7  Darling  Cissy  coming  up,  then,  in 
her  dear  charming  way,  says,  "  You  shan't  take  Mr.  Batchelor's 
hand,  you  shall  take  m;/  hand ! "  And  elie  tosses  up  her  little 
head,  and  walks  with  the  instnictress  of  her  youth. 

"  Ces  cnfauta  ne  coniprennent  gufcre  le  Fian^ais,"  says  Miss 
Prior,  speaking  very  r.ipidly. 

"Aprfes  lonchel"  I  whisper.  The  fjict  is,  I  was  so  agitated  I 
hatdly  knew  what  the  Frem-h  for  lunch  was.  And  then  our  con- 
versation di-opped ;  anil  the  beating  of  my  owu  heart  was  all  the 
sound  I  heitriL 

Lunch  cama  I  coiddn't  eat  a  bit :  I  should  have  choked, 
fiessy  ate  plenty,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer.  It  was  her  dinner,  t^ 
be  sure.  Young  Blackikeep  diil  not  appear.  We  did  not  miss 
him.  When  Lady  Baker  began  to  tell  her  story  of  (Jeorge  the 
Fourth  at  Slaiie  Cfiatle,  I  went  into  my  owti  room.  I  took  a  book. 
Books?     Psha !     I  went  into   the  garden.     I   took  out  a  cigar. 

But  no,  I  would  not  smoke  it.     Perhaps  she many  people  don't 

like  smoking. 

I  went  into  the  ganlen.  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Mand."  I 
sat  by  a  large  lilac-bush.  I  waited.  Perhaps  she  would  comeT 
The  morning-room  windows  were  wide  o[)en  on  the  lawn.  Will 
she  never  come?  Ah  !  what  is  that  tall  form  advancing?  gliding 
— gliding  into  the  chamber  like  a  beauteous  ghost?  "Who  moat 
does  like  an  angel  show,  you  may  be  sure  'tis  she."  She  comes 
u)>  to  the  glass.     She  lays  her  siKctncles  down  on  the  mantelpiece. 
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She  puts  a  slim  white  hand  over  her  auburn  hair  and  looks  into 
the  mirror.     Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  !  I  come  ! 

As  I  came  u[),  I  saw  a  horrid  little  grinning,  debauched  face 
surge  over  the  back  of  a  great  armchair  and  look  towards  Elizabeth. 
It  was  Captain  Blackslieep,  of  course.  He  laid  his  elbows  over  the 
chair.  He  hwked  keenly  and  with  a  diabolical  smile  at  the  un- 
conscious girl ;  and  just  as  I  reached  the  window,  he  cried  out, 
**Bes8j/  Bellenden,  by  Jove  !  " 

Elizabeth  turned  round,  gave  a  little  cry,  and but  what 

happened  I  shall  tell  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 

tw  irincH  ly  a  serpent 

IF  when  I  heiinl  Bnke  Bellenden,  and  ailjure  Jore, 

he  hud   run  tbrwari  llizabeth  by  the  waist,  or 

offered  Iilt  otlitr  p  y,   I  too  ahotdd  itave  run 

forward  on  iiiy   wide  a'  Though  I  am  a  st<mt 

elderly  man,  ^liort  iji  b  inti,  I  know  I  ani  n  iDatch 

for  t/uit  rick(.'ty  little  C  igh-hceled  boots.     A  match 

for  himl     I  htlk'Vi:  Mis  aye  been  a  lunteh  for  both 

ofua.  Her  wliitt  arm  wim  ns  n.ini  iiri.l  injlisheil  -m  ivory.  Had 
she  held  it  stmiglit  pointed  against  the  rush  of  the  dragoon,  he 
would  h'Ave  flillcn  backwarda  before  iits  inteniled  prey :  I  have  no 
doubt  he  woidd.  It  was  the  hen,  in  this  case,  was  stronger  than 
the  libertine  fox,  and  au  betoin  woulil  have  pecked  the  little  maraud- 
ing vcnnin'g  eyes  out.  Had,  I  say,  Partlet  been  weak,  and  Reynard 
strong,  I  iBoiUd  have  come  forwanl :  I  eertainly  would.  Had  he 
been  a  wolf  now,  insteuil  of  a  fox,  I  am  certain  I  should  have  run 
in  upon  him,  grappled  with  him,  torn  his  heart  and  tongue  out  of 
his  black  throat,  and  trampled  the  lawless  brute  to  death. 

Well,  I  didn't  do  any  siiph  thing,  I  was  just  <joinif  to  run  in 
— and  I  didn't.  I  was  just  going  to  rush  to  Bessy's  side  to  clasp 
her  (I  have  no  doubt)  to  my  heart :  to  beurd  the  whiskered 
champion  who  was  before  her,  and  perhaps  s;iy,  "  Cheer  thee — 
cheer  thee,  my  persecuteil  maiden,  ray  l>eauteous  love^niy  Rebecca  ! 
Come  on.  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  thou  dastiird  Templar !  It 
is  I,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanlioe."  (By  the  way,  though  the  fellow  was 
not  a  Templar,  lie  was  a  Lincoln' »- Inn-man,  having  passed  twice 
through  tlie  Insolvent  Court  there  with  infinite  discredit.)  But  I 
made  no  heroic  speeches.  There  was  no  need  for  Kebeci-a  to  jump 
out  of  window  and  risk  her  lovely  neck.  How  could  she,  in  faet, 
the  French  window  beinj;  flusli  with  the  ground-floor?  And  I  give 
you  my  lionour,  just  as  I  was  cryini;  my  war-cry,  couching  my  lance, 
and  rushing  h  la  retcouaxe  upon  Sir  Baker,  a  sudden  thoiiglit  made 
me  drop  my  (figurative)  point :  a  Rudden  idea  maile  me  rein  in  my 
galloping  (metaphorical)  Bteetl  nnd  spare  Baker  for  that  time. 

Suppose  I  had  gone  in  1     But  for  that  sudilen  precnntion,  there 
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might  have  been  a  Mrs.  Batchelor.  I  iiiight  have  been  a  bullied 
father  of  ten  children.  (Elizabeth  lias  a  fine  high  temper  of  her 
own.)  What  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  a  year,  with  a  wife  and 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  children]  Should  I  have  been  a  whit  the 
happier  ?  Would  Elizal)eth  1  Ah  !  no.  And  yet  I  feel  a  certain 
sort  of  shame,  even  now,  when  I  think  that  I  didn't  go  in.  Not 
that  I  was  in  a  fright,  as  some  people  choose  to  hint.  I  swear  I 
was  not.     But  the  reason  why  I  did  not  charge  was  tliis 

Nay,  I  did  charge  part  of  the  way,  and  then,  I  own,  stoj)ped. 
It  was  an  error  in  judgment.  It  wasn't  a  want  of  courage.  Lord 
George  Sackville  was  a  brave  man,  and  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  under 
fire.  Well,  he  didn't  charge  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  made  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  disturbance,  as  we  know. 
Byng  was  a  brave  man, — and  I  ask,  wasn't  it  a  confounded  shame 
executing  him  ?  So  with  respect  to  myself.  Here  is  my  statement. 
I  make  it  openly.  I  don't  care.  I  am  accused  of  seeing  a  woman 
insulted,  and  not  going  to  her  rescue.  I  am  not  guilty,  I  say. 
That  is,  there  were  reasons  which  caused  me  not  to  attack.  Even 
putting  aside  the  suiKirior  strength  of  Elizabeth  herself  to  the  enemy, 
— I  vow  there  were  cogent  and  honourable  reasons  why  I  did  not 
charge  home. 

You  see  I  happened  to  be  beliind  a  blue  lilac-bush  (and  was 
turning  a  rhyme — Heaven  help  us ! — in  which  death  was  only  to 
part  me  and  Elizabeth)  when  I  siiw  Baker's  face  surge  over  the 
chair-back.  I  nish  forward  as  he  cries  "  By  Jove  ! "  Had  Miss 
Prior  cried  out  on  her  part,  the  strength  of  twenty  Heenans,  I 
know,  would  have  nerved  this  ann ;  but  all  she  did  was  to  turn 
pale,  and  say,  "  Oh,  mercy  !  Captain  Baker  !     Do  pity  me  ! " 

"  What !  you  remember  me,  Bessy  Bellenden,  do  you  1 "  asks 
the  Captain,  advancing. 

"  Oh,  not  that  name  !  please,  not  that  name  ! "  cries  Bessy. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  you  yesterday,'*  says  Baker.  "  Only,  gad, 
you  see,  I  had  so  much  claret  on  board,  I  did  not  much  know  what 
was  what.  And  oh  !  Bessy,  I  have  got  such  a  splitter  of  a  head- 
ache." 

"  Oh  !  please — please,  my  name  is  Miss  Prior.  Pray !  pray, 
sir,  don't " 

"  You've  got  handsomer — doosid  deal  handsomer.  Know  you 
now  well,  your  spectacles  off.    You  come  in  here — teach  my  nephew 

and  niece,  humbug  my  sister,  make  love  to  the  sh Oh !  you 

uncommon  slv  little  toad  ! " 

"  Captain  Baker,  I  beg — I  implore  you,"  says  Bessy,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort :  for  the  white  hands  assumed  an  attitude  of 
supplication. 
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**  Pooh !  don't  gammon  fnef*\  Bays  the  rickety  Captain  (or 
words  to  that  effect),  and  seueB  those  two  finn  white  hands  in  his 
moist  trembling  palms. 

Now  do  you  understand  why  I  paused  t  When  the  dandy  came 
grinning  forward,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  fiimiliar  reoogniMon : 
when  the  pale  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  spare  her : — a  keen  arrow 
of  jealousy  shot  whizzing  through  my  hearty  and  caused  me  well- 
nigh  to  fall  backwards  as  I  ran  forwards.  I  bumped  up  against  a 
bronze  group  in  the  garden.  The  group  represented  a  lion  stung 
by  a  serpent.  /  was  a  lion  stung  by  a  serpent  too.  Even  Baker 
could  have  knocked  me  down.  Fiends  and  anguish  !  }f.e  had  jcnown 
her  before.  The  Academy,  the  life  she  had  led,  the  wretched  old 
tipsy  ineffective  guardian  of  a  &ther — all  these  antecedents  in  poor 
Bessy's  history  piissed  through  my  mind.  And  I  had  oJSered  my 
heart  and  troth  to  this  woman !  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  appeal  to 
you.  What  would  you  have  done?  Would  you  have  liked  to 
have  such  a  sudden  suspicion  thrown  over  the  being  of  your  affec- 
tion 1  "  Oh  !  spare  me — spare  nie  !  "  I  heard  her  say,  in  clear — 
too  clear — pathetic  tones.  And  then  there  CAime  rather  a  shrill 
**  Ah  ! "  and  then  the  lion  was  up  in  my  breast  again ;  and  I  give 
you  my  honour,  just  as  I  was  going  to  step  forward — to  step  ] — to 
rush  forward  from  behind  the  urn  where  I  had  stood  for  a  moment 
with  thumping  heart,  Bessy's  "  Ah  ! "  or  little  cry  was  followed  by 
a  whacky  which  I  heard  as  clear  as  anything  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life ; — and  I  saw  the  little  Capttiin  spin  l)ack,  topple  over  a  chair 
heels  up,  and  in  this  posture  heard  him  begin  to  scream  and  curse 
in  shrill  tones.  .  .  . 

Not  for  long,  for  as  the  Captain  and  the  chair  tumble  down,  a 
door  springs  open ; — a  man  rushes  in,  who  pounces  like  a  panther 
upon  the  prostrate  Captain,  pitches  into  his  nose  and  eyes,  and 
chokes  his  bad  language  by  sending  a  fist  down  his  naughty  throat. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  Bedford  ! — please,  leave  him,  Bedford  !  that's 
enough.  There,  don't  hurt  him  any  more  ! "  says  Bessy,  laughing — 
laughing,  upon  my  word. 

"  Ah  !  will  you  1 "  says  Bedford.  "  Lie  still,  you  little  beggar, 
or  111  knock  your  hciid  off.  Look  here.  Miss  Prior  ] — Elizabeth — 
dear — dear  Elizabeth  !  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength — I  do." 

"  0  Bedford  !  Bedford  ! "  warbles  Elizabeth. 

"  I  do !  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  say  it !  Ever  since  Rome,  I  do. 
Lie  still,  you  drunken  little  beast !  It's  no  use.  But  I  adore  you, 
0  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  ! "  And  there  was  Dick,  who  was  always 
following  Miss  P.  about,  and  poking  his  head  into  keyholes  to  spy  her, 
actually  making  love  to  her  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  Captain. 
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Now,  what  was  I  to  do?  Wasn't  I  in  a  most  confoundedly 
awkward  situation]  A  lady  had  been  attacked — a  lady? — iJt^ 
lady,  and  I  hadn't  rescued  her.  Her  insolent  enemy  was  pver- 
thrown,  and  I  hadn't  done  it.  A  champion,  three  inches  shorter 
than  myself,  had  come  in,  and  dealt  the  blow.  I  was  in  such  a 
rage  of  mortification,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  thrash  the  Captain 
and  Bedford  too.  The  first  I  know  I  could  have  matched  :  the 
second  was  a  tough  little  hero.  And  it  was  he  who  rescued  the 
damsel,  whilst  I  stood  by !  In  a  strait  so  odious,*  sudden,  and 
humiliating,  what  should  I,  what  could  I,  what  did  I  do  I 

Behind  the  lion  and  snake  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  marble 
balustrade,  built  for  no  particular  reason,  but  flanking  three  steps 
and  a  grassy  terrace,  which  then  rises  up  on  a  level  to  the  house- 
windows.  Beyond  the  balustrade  is  a  shrubbery  of  more  lilacij  and 
80  forth,  by  which  you  can  walk  rqumi  into  another  path,  which 
also  leads  up  to  the  house.  So  as  I  had  not  charged — ah  !  woe  is 
me ! — as  the  battle  was  over,  I — I  just  went  round  that  shrub- 
bery int-o  the  other  path,  and  so  entered  the  house,  arriving  like 
Fortinbras  in  **  Hamlet,"  when  everybody  is  dead  and  sprawling, 
you  know,  and  the  whole  business  is  done. 

And  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  shame,  or  to  Bedford's 
laurels?  In  that  brief  interval,  whilst  I  was  walking  round  the 
bypath  (just  to  give  myself  a  pretext  for  entering  coolly  into  the 
premises),  this  fortunate  fellow  had  absolutely  engaged  another  and 
larger  champion.  This  was  no  other  than  Bulkeley,  my  Lady  B.'s 
first-class  attendant.  When  the  Captain  fell,  amidst  his  screams 
and  curses,  he  called  for  Bulkeley :  and  that  individual  made  his 
appearance,  with  a  little  Scotch  cap  perched  on  his  powdered  head. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  the  row  year  ? "  says  Goliath,  entering. 

"  Kill  that  blackguard  !  Hang  him,  kill  him  ! "  screams  Captain 
Blacksheep,  rising  with  bleeding  nose. 

"  I  say,  what's  the  row  year  ? "  asks  the  grenadier. 

"  Off  with  your  cap,  sir,  before  a  lady  ! "  calls  out  Bedford. 

"  Hoff  with  my  cap  !  you  be  bio " 

But  he  said  no  more,  for  little  Bedford  jumped  some  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  knocked  the  cap  off,  so  that  a  cloud  of 
ambrosial  powder  filled  the  room  with  violet  odours.  The  immense 
frame  of  the  giant  shook  at  this  insult :  "  I  will  be  the  death  on 
you,  you  little  beggar ! "  he  grunted  out ;  and  was  advancing  to 
destroy  Dick,  just  as  I  entered  in  the  cloud  which  his  head  had 
raised. 

"  I'll  knock  the  brains  as  well  as  the  powder  out  of  your  ugly 
head  ! "  says  Bedford,  springing  at  the  poker.  At  which  juncture  I 
entered. 
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"What — what  is  this  dlBturbaiioe t "  I  aajr,  adTandng  with  an 
air  of  mingled  surprise  and  rasolution. 

''You  git  out  of  the  mj  tiU  I  knock  his  'ead  off!"  roan 
Bulkeley. 

"  Take  up  your  cap,  sir,  and  leave  the  XDom,"  I  Bay,  still  with 
the  same  elegant  firmness. 

"  Put  down  that  there  poker,  yon  coward  I "  bellows  the  monster 
on  board-wages. 

"Miss  Prior!"  I  say  (like  a  dignified 'hypocrite,  as  I  own  I 
was),  "I  hope  no  one  has  offered  you  a  rudeness  1"  And  I  glare 
round,  first  at  the  knight  of  the  bleeding  nose^  and  then  at  his 
squire. 

Miss  Prior's  face,  as  she  replied  to  me,  wore  a  look  of  awfiil 
scorn. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  over  her  shoulder 
and  looking  at  me  with  her  grey  eyes.  "Thank  yon,  Bichard 
Bedford  !  God  bless  you !  I  sh^l  ever  be  thankful  to  you,  wherever 
I  am."     And  the  stately  figure  swept  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  seen  me  behind  that  confounded  statue,  then,  and  I 
had  not  come  to  her !  0  torments  and  racks  !  0  scorpions,  fiends, 
and  pitchforks !  The  face  of  Bedford,  too  (flashing  with  knightly 
gratitude  anon  as  she  spoke  kind  words  to  him  and  passed  on), 
wore  a  look  of  scorn  as  he  turned  towards  me,  and  then  stood,  his 
nostrils  distended  and  breathing  somewhat  hard,  glaring  at  his 
enemies,  and  still  grouping  his  mace  of  battle. 

When  Elizabeth  w^as  gone,  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment, 
and  then  Blacksheep,  taking  his  bleeding  cambric  from  his  nose, 
shrieks  out,  "  Kill  him,  I  say  !  A  fellow  that  dares  to  hit  one  in 
my  condition,  and  when  I'm  down !  Bidkcley,  you  great  hulking 
jackass !  kill  him,  I  say  ! " 

"  Jest  let  him  put  that  there  poker  down,  that's  hall,"  growls 
Bulkeley. 

"  You're  afraid,  you  great  cowardly  beast !  You  shall  go,  Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-'im — Mr.  Bedford — you  shall  have  the  sack,  sir,  as 
sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is  !  I'll  tell  my  brother-in-law  every- 
thing ;  and  as  for  that  woman " 

"  If  you  say  a  word  against  her,  I'll  cane  you  wherever  I  see 
you.  Captain  Baker ! "  I  cry  out. 

"Who  spoke  to  youf"  says  the  Captain,  falling  back  and 
scowling  at  me. 

"  Who  hever  told  you  to  put  your  foot  in  ? "  says  the  squire. 

I  was  in  such  a  rage,  and  so  eager  to  find  an  object  on  which 
I  might  wreak  my  fury,  that  I  confess  I  plunged  at  this  Bidkcley. 
I  gave  him  two  most  violent  blows  on  the  waistcoat,  which  caused 
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him  to  double  up  with  such  frightful  contortions,  that  Bedford  burst 
out  laughing ;  and  even  the  Captain  with  the  damaged  eye  and  nose 
began  to  laugh  too.  Then,  taking  a  lesson  from  Dick,  as  there  was 
a  line  shining  dagger  on  the  table,  used  for  the  cutting  open  of 
reviews  and  magazines,  I  seized  and  brandished  this  weapon,  and 
I  daresay  would  have  sheathed  it  in  the  giant's  bloated  corpus,  had 
he  made  any  movement  towards  me.  But  he  only  called  out, 
"hi'll  be  the  death  on  you,  you  cowards!  hill  be  the  death  of 
both  on  you  ! ''  and  snatcliing  up  his  cap  from  the  carpet,  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

"Glad  you  did  that,  though,"  says  Baker,  nodding  his  head. 
"Think  I'd  best  pack  up." 

And  now  the  Devil  of  Rage  which  had  been  swelling  within 
me  gave  place  to  a  worse  devil — the  Devil  of  Jealousy — and  I 
turned  on  the  Captain,  who  was  also  just  about  to  slink  away : — 

"  Stop  !  "  I  cried  out — I  screame^l  out,  I  may  say. 

"Who  spoke  to  you,  I  should  like  to  know]  and  who  the 
dooce  dares  to  speak  to  me  in  that  sort  of  way  ? "  says  Clarence 
Baker,  with  a  plentiful  garnish  of  expletives,  which  need  not  be 
here  inserted.  But  he  stopped,  nevertheless,  and  turned  slouching 
round. 

"You  spoke  just  now  of  Miss  Prior?"  I  said.  "Have  you 
anything  against  her  ? " 

"  What's  that  to  vou  ? "  he  asked. 

ft* 

"I  am  her  oldest  friend.  I  introduced  her  into  this  fomily. 
Dare  you  say  a  word  against  her  ? " 

"  Well,  who  the  dooce  has  ? " 

"  You  knew  her  before  ] " 

"Yes,  I  did,  then." 

"  When  she  went  by  the  name  of  Bellcnden  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.     And  what's  that  to  you  1 "  he  screams  out. 

"  I  this  day  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  sir !  That^s  what  it  is 
to  me ! "  I  replied  with  severe  dignity. 

Mr.  Clarence  began  to  whistle.  "  Oh !  if  that's  it — of  course 
not ! "  he  says. 

The  jealous  demon  writhed  within  me  and  rent  me. 

"You  me^n  that  there  is  something,  then?"  I  asked,  glaring 
at  the  young  rei)robate. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  says  he,  looking  very  much  frightened.  "  No, 
there  is  nothiu'.  Upon  my  sacred  honour,  there  isn't,  that  I 
know."  (I  was  looking  uncommonly  fierce  at  this  time,  and,  I 
must  own,  would  rather  have  quarrelled  with  somebody  than  not.) 
"  No,  there  is  nothin'  that  I  know.  Ever  so  many  years  ago,  you 
see,  I  used  to  go  with  Tom  Pai)illion,  Turkington,  and  two  or  three 
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Di>lphii 


1S4 

fellows,  to  that  thcjilic.  Di>lphiii  haU  it.  Ami  "c  uscil  to 
behind  the  er'unps— ami— ami  I  own  I  li^tJ  a  row  uiili  her.  Aud 
I  was  in  the  wrung.  TUcre  now,  I  owu  I  was.  AiiU  ahe  left  the 
theatre.  And  she  behaved  quite  rialit.  And  I  wua  very  Horry. 
And  I  believe  she  is  os  good  &  wouiun  oa  ever  Ktejit  now.  And  the 
&ther  was  il  diereputjihle  old  man,  but  most  honoumble — I  know 
he  was.  And  tlierc^  wiia  a  fellow  in  the  Bombay  service — a  feliow 
by  the  name  of  W^ilker  or  Walkiiiciiuin — yea,  Waikinghom ;  oud 


I  used  to  incft  him  at  tb 
told  me  that  she  was  .ii 
doosidly  cut  iiji  iilHuit  h 
her,  I  dessay,  only  fr)r  hi. 
it  And  he  iviis  re;idy  1" 
used  to  drink  iiivfiilly,  ai 
we  used  to  diaiT  liiui,  yc 
waa ;  and  a  viry  jnu- 


niony,'  you  know  ;  and  lie 
niiild  be.  And  be  was 
il  ho  would  have  inurried 
nenil,  wlio  wouldn't  stand 
vlicii  he  went  away.  He 
to  swear  about  her ;  and 
vuli^rish  sort  of  man,  be 
d  if  you're  goin'  to  marry 
im.  ,  nioii,  iuid  that;  and  upuu 
luthin  uf^iintit  her.  And  I  wish 
I  do  now,  really  now  1 "     And 


ber,  you  know^if  ruiirsL 

tbe  honour  uf  s\  [;<'iitU^Tiiii>i 

you  joy  and  uU  tliat  sort  of  thin;;. 

so  saying,  the  mean  tnischieTous  little  monkey  sneaked  away,  and 

clambered  up  t<)  his  owti  perch  in  his  own  bedroom. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Eoiuiiiif,'ton,  with  a  couple  of  her  young  ones, 
made  her  uppeariince  at  this  Juncture.  Slie  had  a  key,  which  gave 
her  a  free  imss  through  the  garden  door,  and  brought  her  children 
for  an  afternoon's  play  and  fighting  with  their  little  Dcphcw  and 
niece.  Decidedly,  Bessy  did  not  bring  up  her  young  folks  well. 
Was  it  that  their  grandmothers  spoiled  them,  and  undid  the 
goremess's  work  ]  Were  those  young  people  odious  (as  they  often 
were)  by  nature,  or  rendered  so  by  the  neglect  of  their  guardians] 
If  Beesy  bad  love<l  her  charges  more,  would  they  not  have  been 
better  1  Hail  she  a  kind,  loving,  maternal  heart?  Ha!  This 
thought, — this  jealous  doubt, — smote  my  bosom  ;  and  were  she 
mine,  and  the  mother  of  many  possible  Uttle  Batcbelors,  would  she 
be  kind  to  them  ?  Would  they  be  wilful,  and  selfish,  and  abomin- 
able little  wretches,  in  a  word,  like  these  cliildren  1  Nay — nay ! 
Say  that  Elizabeth  lias  but  a  cold  he-art ;  we  cannot  be  all  perfec- 
tion. But,  per  contra,  you  must  admit  that,  cold  as  she  is,  she 
does  her  duty.  How  gowl  she  bus  been  to  her  own  brothers  and 
sisters :  how  cheerfully  she  baa  given  away  her  savings  to  them : 
how  admirably  sbe  has  behaved  to  her  mother,  hiding  the  iniquities 
of  that  disreputable  old  schemer,  and  covering  her  improprieties 
with  decent  filial  screens  and  pretexts.  Her  mother  1  Ah  !  grand* 
dieux  !  You  want  to  marry,  Chiirica  Batcbelor,  and  you  will  have 
that  greedy  pauper  for  a.  mother-bi-law ;  that  Unify  Dluecoat  boy, 
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those  hobnailed  taw-players,  top-spinnere,  toffee-eaters,  those  under- 
bred girls,  for  your  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  !  They  will  be 
quartered  upon  you.  You  are  so  absiu-dly  weak  and  good-natured 
— you  know  you  are — that  you  will  never  be  able  to  resist.  Those 
boys  will  grow  up ;  they  will  go  out  as  clerks  or  shop-boys ;  get 
into  debt  and  expect  you  to  pay  their  bills :  want  to  be  articled  to 
attorneys  and  so  forth,  and  call  upon  you  for  the  premium.  Their 
mother  will  never  be  out  of  your  house.  She  will  ferret  about  in 
your  drawers  and  wardrobes,  filch  your  haberdashery,  and  cast 
greedy  eyes  on  the  very  shirts  and  coats  on  your  back,  and  calculate 
when  she  can  get  them  for  her  boys.  Those  vulgar  young  miscreants 
will  never  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  you  on  a  Sunday.  They  will 
bring  their  young  linendraper  or  articled  friends.  They  will  draw 
bills  on  you,  or  give  their  own  to  money-lenders,  and  unless  you 
take  up  those  bills  they  will  consider  you  a  callous  avaricious  brute, 
and  the  heartless  autlior  of  their  ruin.  The  girls  will  come  and 
practise  on  your  wife's  piano.  T'hey  won't  come  to  you  on  Sundays 
only ;  they  will  always  be  staying  in  the  house.  They  will 
always  be  preventing  a  tete-a-iHe  between  your  wife  and  you.  As 
they  grow  old,  they  will  want  her  to  take  them  out  to  ti^a-parties, 
and  to  give  such  entertainments,  where  tliey  will  introduce  their 
odious  young  men.  They  will  expect  you  to  commit  meannesses,  in 
order  to  get  theatre  tickets  for  them  from  the  newspaper  editors  of 
your  acquaintance.  You  will  have  to  sit  in  the  back  seat ;  to  pay 
the  cab  to  and  from  the  ])lay  :  to  see  glances  and  bows  of  recogni- 
tion* passing  between  them  and  dubious  bucks  in  the  lobbies :  and 
to  lend  the  girls  your  wife's  gloves,  sairfs,  ornaments,  smelling- 
bottles,  and  handkerchiefs,  w^hich  of  course  they  will  never  return. 
If  Elizabeth  is  ailing  from  any  circumstance,  they  will  get  a  footing 
in  your  house,  and  she  will  be  jealous  of  them.  The  ladies  of  your 
own  family  will  quarrel  with  them  of  course ;  and  very  likely  your 
mother-in-law  will  tell  them  a  piece  of  her  muid.  And  you  bring 
this  dreary  certainty  upon  you,  because,  forsooth,  you  fall  in  love 
with  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  grey  eyes,  and  a  head  of  auburn  (not  to 
say  red)  hair !  0  Charles  Batchelor !  in  what  a  galley  hast  thou 
seated  thyself,  and  what  a  family  is  crowded  in  thy  boat ! 

All  these  thoughts  are  passing  in  my  mind,  as  good  Mrs. 
Bonnington  is  prattling  to  me — I  protest  I  don't  know  about  what. 
I  think  I  Ciiught  some  faint  sentences  alwut  the  Patagonian  mission, 
the  National  schools,  and  Mr.  Bonnington's  lumbago ;  but  I  can't 
say  for  certain.  I  was  busy  with  my  own  thoughts.  I  had  asked 
the  awful  (juestion — I  was  not  answered.  Bessy  had  even  gone  away 
in  a  huff  about  my  want  of  gallantry,  but  I  was  easy  on  that  score. 
As  for  Mr.  Drencher,  she  liad  told  me  her  sentiments  regarding 
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him ;  "  and  though  I  am  cxnuridosbly  Mat;  ffB/b^"  tboQi^  If  *^I 
need  not  be  afraid  of  ihtU  m$L  But  whoi  ihe  mjB  pmi  (Hi 
dear !  oh  dear !  Yes  meuns  Elittbetii-HSDttaiiiljry  ft  bralra  yootg 
woman — but  it  means  Mn.  Priofy  aad  Qmf  and  Amelia  Jftii%  wui 
the  whole  of  that  dismal  fiunily*''  Ko  woader^  with  these  dul: 
thoughts  crowding  my  miiid»  MiB.  Bomiiiigfaoii  feand  me  aiiMtti 
and,  as  a  comment  upon  acmie  absord  tepLy  of  mine»  ealil,  '*I»I 
Mr.  Batchelor,  you  must  be  ORMMd  in  love!'*  Crossed  in  lorel 
It  might  be  as  well  for  some  folks  If  they  were  crossed  in  lore ! 
At  my  age,  and  having  loved  madly,  as  I  did,  that  party  in  Dublin, 
a  man  doesn't  take  the  second  fit  by  any  means  so  stron^^y.  WeU ! 
well !  the  die  was  cast,  and  I  was  there  to  bide  the  hamrd.  What 
can  be  the  matter  ?  I  look  pale  and  unwell,  and  had  better  see 
Mr.  D.  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington.  I  had  a  vident 
— a  violent  toothache  last  night — yes,  toothache;  and  was  kdpt 
awake,  thank  you.  And  there's  nothing  like  having  it  ontt  taA 
Mr.  D.  draws  them  beautifiilly,  and  has  taken  out  six  of  your 
children's  ]  It's  better  now ;  I  daresay  it  will  be  better  still,  soon. 
I  retire  to  my  chamber  :  I  take  a  book — can't  read  one  word  of  it, 
I  resume  my  tragedy.     Tragedy  ?     Bosh  ! 

I  suppose  Mr.  Drencher  thought  his  yesterday's  patient  would 
be  better  for  a  little  more  advice  and  medicine,  for  he  must  pay 
a  second  visit  to  Shrublands  on  this  day,  just  after  the  row  with 
the  Captain  had  taken  place,  and  walked  up  to  tlie  upper  regions, 
as  his  custom  was.  Very  likely  he  found  Mr.  Clarence  bathing  his 
nose  there,  and  prescribed  for  the  injured  organ.  Certainly  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss  Prior's  schoolroom  (the  fellow  was 
always  finding  a  pretext  for  entering  that  apartment),  and  Master 
Bedford  comes  to  me  with  a  woebegone  livid  countenance,  and  a 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  young  Sawbones  is  up  with  her ! " 

"  So,  my  poor  Dick,"  I  say,  "  I  heard  your  confession  as  I  was 
myself  running  in  to  rescue  Miss  P.  from  that  villain." 

"  My  blood  was  hup,"  groans  Dick, — "  up,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
When  I  saw  that  young  rascal  lay  a  hand  on  her,  I  could  not  help 
flying  at  him.  I  would  have  hit  him  if  he  had  been  my  own  father. 
And  I  could  not  help  saying  what  was  on  my  mind.  It  would 
come  out ;  I  knew  it  would  some  day.  I  might  as  well  wish  for 
the  moon  as  hope  to  get  her.  She  thinks  herself  superior  to  me, 
and  perhaps  she  is  mistaken.  But  it's  no  use ;  she  don't  care  for 
me ;  she  don't  care  for  anybody.  Now  the  words  are  out,  in  course 
I  mustn't  stay  here." 

"  You  may  get  another  place  easily  enough  with  your  character, 
Bedford !  " 

But  he  shook  his  head.     "I'm  not  disposed  to  black  nobody 
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else's  boots  no  more.  I  have  another  place.  I  have  saved  a  bit 
of  money.  My  poor  oM  mother  is  gone,  whom  you  used  to  be  so 
kind  to,  Mr.  d.  I'm  alone  now.  Confound  that  Sawbones,  will 
ke  never  come  away  ?  I'll  tell  you  about  my  plans  some  day,  sir, 
and  I  know  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  help  me.''  And  away  goes 
Dick,  looking  the  picture  of  woe  and  despair. 

Presently,  from  the  upper  rooms.  Sawbones  descends.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  in  the  hall,  you  see,  talking  to  Dick.  Mr. 
Drencher  scowls  at  me  fiercely,  and  I  suppose  I  retuni  him  haughty 
glance  for  glance.     He  hated  me  :  I  him  :  I  liked  him  to  hate  me. 

"How  is  your  patient,  Mr. — a — Drencher?  "  I  ask. 

"Trifling  contusion  of  the  nose— brown  paper  and  vinegar," 
says  the  Doctor. 

"  Great  powers  !  did  the  villain  strike  her  on  the  nose  V*  1  cry 
in  terror. 

"  Her — whom  ] "  says  he. 

"Oh — ah — yes — indeed;  it's  nothing,"  I  say,  smiling.  The 
fact  is  I  had  forgotten  about  Baker  in  my  natural  anxiety  for 
Elizabeth. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  laughing,  sir,"  says  the 
red-haired  pnictitioner.  "  But  if  you  mean  chaff,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
let  me  tell  you  I  don't  want  chaff,  and  I  won't  have  chaff!"  and 
herewith  exit  Sawbones,  looking  black  doses  at  mc. 

Jealous  of  me,  think  I,  as  I  sink  down  in  a  chair  in  the  morning- 
room,  where  the  combat  had  just  taken  place.  And  so  thou,  too, 
art  fever-caught,  my  poor  physician !  What  a  fascination  this  girl 
has !  Here's  the  butler  :  here's  the  medical  man :  here  am  I : 
here  is  the  Captain  has  been  smitten — smitten  on  the  nose.  Has 
the  gardener  been  smitten  too,  and  is  the  page  gnawing  his  buttons 
off  for  jealousy,  and  is  Monsieur  Bulkeley  equally  in  love  with  her  1 
I  take  up  a  review,  and  think  over  this,  as  I  glance  through  its 
pages. 

As  I  am  lounging  and  reading.  Monsieur  Bulkeley  himself  makes 
his  appearance,  bearing  in  cloaks  and  packages  belonging  to  his 
lady.     "  Have  the  goodness  to  take  that  caj*  off,"  I  say  coolly. 

"  You  'ave  the  goodness  to  remember  that  if  hever  I  see  you 
hout  o'  this  'ouse  I'll  i)unch  your  hugly  'ead  off,"  says  the  monstrous 
menial.     But  I  poise  my  paper-cutter,  and  he  retires  growling. 

From  despondency  I  pass  to  hope ;  and  the  pro3i)ect  of  marriage, 
which  before  appeared  so  dark  to  me,  assumes  a  gayer  hue.  I 
have  four  hundred  a  year,  and  that  liouse  in  Devonshire  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Stjuare,  of  which  the  upper  part  will  be  quite  big 
enough  for  us.  If  we  have  children,  there  is  Queen  Square  for  them 
to  walk  and  play  in.     Several  genteel  families  I  know,  who  still 
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live  Id  the  i!eigIili')ur!io<xl,  will  coioe  and  see  my  wife,  adA  we  bUuII 
have  a  coniliirtable  cosy  little  society,  Builwl  to  oiir  small  means. 
The  tradeemeii  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  are  excellent,  and  the 
music  at  t3ie  Finmdling  always  ctuirtoing.  I  shall  give  up  one  of 
mjr  dubs.     TLe  otiier  is  within  an  easy  walk. 

No :  my  wife's  relations  will  not  plague  me.  fieaay  in  a.  meet 
senaible  detitrinliieil  womau,  and  ue  cool  a  hand  sm  I  know.  Sbe 
will  only  see  Mrs.  Prior  at  itrouer  (and.  I  truat,  distant)  intervala. 
Her  brothers  and  nisCers  :iiow  their  places,  and  not 

obtrude  up>>)i  me  i>r  the  i  I  keep.     My  friends,  who 

arc  edueatfil   penple  and  1  not  object  to  visit  me 

because  I   live  over  a  al  I-Hoor  and  apacious  beck 

premiaea  in  Devi 'lusi  lire  S  a  German  toy -warehouse). 

I  shall  add  a  hiimirc-d  or  ray  income  by  my  literary 

labour;  ami  Ue.s»y,  who  fnignlity  all  her  life,  and 

been  a  gooil  (Iau;:hter  niu  I  know  will  prove  a  good 

wife,  and,  plcik-u'  Heaven  .  m..^    r.     Why,  four  hundred  a 

year  plvs  two  hundred,  ia  a  nice  little  income.  And  my  old 
College  friend,  Wigmorc,  who  is  just  on  the  Bench  1  He  will, 
he  must  get  me  n  phicc^-say  three  hundred  a  year.  With  nine 
hundred  a  year  we  can  do  quite  well. 

Love  is  full  of  elatious  and  deB;)oudeiiciee.  The  future,  over 
which  such  a  black  cloud  of  doubt  lowered  a  few  minutes  since, 
blushed  a  sweet  rose-colour  now.  I  saw  myself  happy,  beloved, 
with  a  competence,  and  imagined  myself  reposing  in  the  delightful 
garden  of  Red  Lion  Sc|uare  on  some  summer  evening,  and  half-a- 
dosen  little  Batcltelora  frisking  over  the  flower-bespangled  grass 
there. 

After  our  little  colloquy,  Mrs.  Bonnington  not  finding  much 
pleasure  in  my  sulky  society,  had  gone  to  Miss  Prior's  room  with 
her  young  folks,  and  as  the  door  of  the  moming-roora  opened  now 
and  again,  I  could  hear  the  dear  young  ones  scuttling  about  the 
passages,  where  they  were  playing  at  horses  and  fighting  and  so 
rbrtL  Aft«r  a  while  good  Mrs.  B.  came  down  from  the  schoolroom. 
"Whatever  haa  happened,  Mr.  Batchelorl"  she  said  to  me,  in  her 
paaaoge  through  the  morning-room.  "  Miss  Prior  is  very  {uile  and 
absent.  F<m  are  very  pale  and  absent.  Have  you  been  courting 
her,  you  naughty  man,  and  trying  to  supplant  Mr.  Drencher  t 
There  now,  you  turn  as  red  as  my  ribbon  !  Ah  !  Bessy  is  a  good 
girl,  and  so  fond  of  my  dear  children.  '  Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,' 
she  says  to  me— but  of  course  you  won't  tell  Lady  B. :  it  would 
make  Lady  B.  perfectly  furious.  '  Ah  ! '  says  Miss  P.  to  me,  '  I 
wish,  ma'am,  that  my  little  charges  were  like  their  dear  little  imcles 
an<l  ftuntfl— so  exquiaitely  brought  up ! '    Pop  again  wjaheil  to  beat 
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his  uncle.  I  wish — I  wish  Frederick  would  send  that  child  to 
school !  Miss  P.  owns  that  he  is  too  much  for  her.  Come, 
children,  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner."  And,  with  more  of  this 
prattle,  the  good  lady  summons  her  young  ones,  who  descend  from 
the  schoolroom  with  their  nephew  and  niece. 

Following  nephew  and  niece,  comes  demure  Miss  Prior,  to 
whom  I  fling  a  knowing  glance,  which  says,  plain  as  eyes  can 
speak — Do,  Elizal)eth,  come  and  talk  for  a  little  to  your  faithful 
Batchelor !  She  gives  a  sidelong  look  of  intelligence,  leaves  a 
parasol  and  a  pair  of  gloves  on  a  table,  accompanies  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton  and  the  young  ones  into  the  garden,  sees  the  clergyman's  wife 
and  children  disappear  through  the  garden  gate,  and  her  own 
youthful  charges  engaged  in  the  strawberry-beds ;  and,  of  course, 
returns  to  the  morning-room  for  her  parasol  and  gloves,  which  she 
had  forgotten.  There  is  a  calmness  about  tliat  woman — an  easy 
dauntless  dexterity,  which  frightens  me — ma  parole  cChonneur, 
In  that  white  breast  is  there  a  white  marble  stone  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  cordial  apparatus?  Under  the  white  velvet  glove  of  that 
cool  hand  are  there  bones  of  cold  steel  ? 

"  So,  Drencher  has  again  been  here,  Elizalyeth  1 "  I  say. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  To  see  that  wretched  Captain 
Baker.  The  horrid  little  man  will  die !  He  was  not  actually 
sober  just  now  when  he — when  I — when  you  saw  him.  How  I 
wish  you  had  come  sooner — to  jjrevent  that  horrible,  tipsy,  disrepu- 
table quarrel !  It  makes  me  very  very  thoughtful,  Mr.  Batchelor. 
He  will  speak  to  his  mother — to  Mr.  Lovel.  I  shall  have  to  go 
away.     I  know  I  must." 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  Elizabeth  ? 
Have  the  words  I  spoke  this  moniing  been  so  soon  forgotten  1 " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Batchelor !  you  spoke  in  a  heat.  You  could  not 
think  seriously  of  a  poor  girl  like  me,  so  friendless  and  poor,  with 
so  many  family  ties.  Pop  is  looking  this  way,  pleaae.  To  a  man 
bred  like  you,  what  can  I  be  ] " 

**  You  may  make  the  rest  of  my  life  happy,  Elizabeth  ! "  I 
cry.  "  We  are  friends  of  such  old — old  date,  that  you  know  what 
my  disposition  is." 

"  Oh  !  indeed,"  says  she,  "  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a 
sweeter  disposition  or  a  more  gentle  creature."  (Somehow  I  thought 
she  said  the  words  "  gentle  creature  "  with  rather  a  sarcastic  tone  of 
voice.)  "  But  consider  your  habits,  dear  sir.  I  remember  how  in 
Beak  Street  you  used  to  be  always  giving,  and,  in  spite  of  your 
income,  always  poor.  You  love  ease  and  elegance  ;  and  having,  I 
daresay,  not  too  nnich  for  yourself  now,  would  you  encumber  your- 
self with — with  me  and  the  expeimcs^  «4*  a  household  ]    I  shall  always 


regard  you,  Cfiteein  yoti,  love  yoii 

Enter  Liity  liiiker.  "Do  I  interrupt  a  tclc-a-tcte,  prayt" 
she  aska. 

"  My  beiieliii'tor  liiu  knowu  me  since  I  wns  a  cliiM,  and  he- 
fiiended  me  mica  tUen,"  says  Elizabeth,  with  eiinple  kindness 
beamiog  in  her  look.  "  We  were  juet  speaking— I  was  just — ah  ! 
— telling  him  that  my  uncle  has  invitwi  me  moat  kiiuily  to  Saint 
Boniface,  whenever  It  d  if  yoii  and  the  fnniily  go 

to  the  Isle  of  Wight  mja  you  will  intercede  with 

Mr,  LotcI,  and  let  me  lay.     Mary  will  take  every 

charge  of  the  ciiiUlren  ig  to  see  my  dear  aunt  and 

cousins  1     And  I  was  1  lelor  to  use  his  interest  with 

you,  and  to  entreat  yoi  /net  to  get  mo  leave.     That 

was  what  our  tjdk  wiim 

The  deuce  it  was  !  In,  of  course  ;  hut  I  protest 

I  had  no  idun  until  t  ;  oiir  conrcTRatiim  hud  been 

about  Aunt  s.nd  Uncle  ai.  oiiiui.  uiFimiu-f.  Aj^aiu  I'iiiiie  (ho  horrible 
suspicion,  the  dremUul  dimbt— tlie  ojiill  ns  uf  a  cold  serpent  crawl- 
ing down  my  iKtck — ^which  liad  made  me  pause,  and  gasp,  and  turn 
pale,  anon  when  Bessy  and  Captain  Clarence  were  holding  colloquy 
together.  What  k'ls  happened  in  this  woman's  lifel  Do  I  know  all 
about  her,  or  anytliin^' ;  or  only  just  as  much  as  she  chooses^  Oh, 
Batch — Batch  !     I  suspect  you  are  no  better  ttian  an  old  gaby  ! 

"  And  Mr.  Drencher  lias  just  been  here  and  seen  your  son," 
Bessy  continues  softly;  "and  lie  begs  and  entreats  your  Ladyship 
to  order  Captatu  Baker  to  Im:  more  prudent.  Mr.  D.  says  Captiun 
Baker  is  shortening  his  life,  indeed  he  is,  by  his  carelessness." 

There  is  Mr.  Lovcl  coming  from  the  City,  and  the  children  are 
running  t«  tbetr  papa !  ^ad  Miss  Prior  makes  her  patroness  a 
meek  curtsey,  and  demurely  sliiles  away  from  the  room.  With  a 
sick  heart  I  say  to  myBclf,  "Slie  has  been^yes — -humbugging  is 
the  word — humbugging  Lady  B.  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  I  can  it  be 
possible  thou  art  humbii^ng  me  tool" 

Before  Level  enters,  Bedfon!  rapidly  flits  through  the  room. 
He  looks  as  pale  as  a  ghost.     His  face  is  awfnlly  gloomy. 

"  Here's  the  governor  come,"  Dick  whispers  t^>  me,  "  It  must 
all  come  hout  now — ^ottt,  I  beg  your  iianion.  So  she's  cauglit  you, 
has  shet     I  thought  she  would."     And  he  grins  a  ghastly  grin. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  ask,  and  I  daresay  turn  rather  red. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I'll  sjieak  to  you  to-night,  sir.  Con- 
found her !  confound  her ! "  and  lie  doubles  his  knuckles  into  his 
eyes,  and  rushes  out  of  the  room  over  Buttons  eutcring  with  the 
afternoon  tea. 
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"  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  knocking  the 
things  about  1"  Lovel  asks  at  dinner  of  his  butler,  who,  indeed, 
acted  as  one  distraught.  A  savage  gloom  was  depicted  on  Bedford's 
usually  melancholy  countenance,  and  the  blunders  in  his  service 
were  many.  With  his  brother-in-law  Lovel  did  not  exchange  many 
wonis.  Clarence  was  not  yet  forgiven  for  his  escapade  two  days 
previous.  And  when  Lady  Baker  cried,  "  Mercy,  cliild  !  what  have 
you  done  to  yourself? "  and  the  Captiiin  replied,  **  Knocked  piy  face 
against  a  dark  dcH)r — made  my  nose  bleed,"  Lovel  did  not  look  up 
or  express  a  word  of  sympathy.  "  If  the  fellow  knocked  his  worth- 
less hea<l  off,  I  should  not  be  sorry,"  the  widower  murmured  to  me. 
Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  Cai)tain's  voice,  his  trm^  and  his  manners 
in  general,  were  esi>ecially  odious  to  Mr.  Lovel,  wlio  could  put  up 
with  the  tyraimy  of  women,  but  revolted  against  the  vulgarity  and 
assumption  of  certain  men. 

As  yet  not) ling  had  been  said  about  the  morning's  quarrel. 
Here  we  were  all  sitting  with  a  sword  hanging  over  our  heads, 
smiling  and  chatting,  and  talking  cookery,  politics,  the  weather, 
and  what  not.  Be^sy  was  perfectly  cool  and  dignified  at  tea. 
Danger  or  doubt  did  not  seem  to  affect  her.  If  she  had  been 
ordered  for  execution  at  the  end  of  the  evening  she  woidd  have 
made  the  tea,  played  her  Beethoven,  answered  questions  in  her 
usual  voice,  and  glided  about  from  one  to  another  with  her  usual 
dignified  calm,  until  the  hoiu*  of  deciii)itation  came,  when  she  would 
have  made  her  curtsey,  and  gone  out  and  had  the  amputation  per- 
formed (luite  quietly  and  neatly.  I  admired  her,  I  was  frightened 
before  her.  The  cold  snake  crept  more  than  ever  down  my  back  as 
I  meditated  on  her.  I  made  such  awful  blunders  at  whist  that 
even  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  lost  lier  temper  with  her  fourteen  shil- 
lings. Miss  Prior  would  have  played  her  hand  out,  and  never  made 
a  fault,  you  may  be  sure.  She  retired  at  her  accustomed  hour, 
Mrs.  Bonnington  had  her  glass  of  negus,  and  withdrew  too.  Lovel 
keeping  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  Captain,  that  officer  could  only  get 
a  little  sherry  and  seltzer,  and  went  to  bed  sober.  Lady  Baker 
folded  Lovel  in  her  arms,  a  j)rocess  to  which  my  i>oor  friend  very 
humbly  submitted.  Everybody  went  to  bed,  and*  no  tales  were 
told  of  the  morning's  doings.  There  was  a  respite,  and  no  execu- 
tion could  take  place  till  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  Put  on  thy  night- 
cap, Damocles,  and  slumber  for  to-night  at  least.  Thy  slumbers 
will  not  be  cut  short  by  the  awful  Chopper  of  Fate. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  need  had  /  to  be  alarmed  ?  Nothing 
could  iiappen  to  me.  I  was  not  ^roing  to  lose  a  governess's  place. 
Well,  if  I  nmst  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not  acted  with  entire  candour 
in  the  matter  of  Bessy's  ai)puintment.     In  recommending  her  to 
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Lovel  and  the  lute  Mrs.  L.,  I  had  anawcreil  fur  Ler  probity,  nri'l 
so  forth,  with  all  my  might.  I  had  describwl  the  reapectability  nl 
her  family,  her  fatlicr'a  mmpaigna,  her  gratidfather'a  (ohl  Doctor 
Surgeat's)  celebrated  scrniona;  anrl  had  enlarged  with  tbi:  utinust 
eloquence  upun  the  learning  and  hi^'h  character  of  her  unde,  the 
Uaster  of  Eonifaee,  uiiil  the  deserved  regunl  lie  bore  hia  nieec  But 
that  part  of  BcsMy's  hii>i;mpliy  which  related  to  the  Academy  I  own 
I  had  not  toiiehcd  iiput.  '  ■  ■  -  WoiilJ  everj- geiitien 
or  lady  like  to  liiivc  ever,  t  hiin  or  herT     I  hail  kept 

the  Academy  dark  tlieii ;  e  Dick  Bedfonl  the  b\itlw ; 

and  should  that  iniscrea  d  the  secret,  I  knew  there 

would  be  an   awful   aim  building.      I  should  have 

to  incur  Lovel's  nut  iinji  or  ^iippretxio  veri,  a:id  the 

anger  of  thosu  two  vinti/  nothers  of  LotbI'b  cliildren. 

I  was  more  nlhiid  of  tl  of  hini,  though  conadence 

vhispered  me  that  I  haii  rightly  by  my  friend. 

When,  then,  the  beu-iaimicB  we™  iii;hteil,  and.  every  "ne  Riud 
good-night,  "  Oh  !  Cajitiiin  Baker,"  soy  I  gaily,  iinil  putting  on  a 
confoundedly  hypocriti(.al  griu,  "if  you  will  come  into  my  room,  I 
will  give  you  that  book." 

"  What  book  % "  says  Baker. 

"  The  book  we  were  talking  of  this 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  you  r 
for  me,  Lovel,  giving  a  shrug  of  disgust,  n 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  bed-candle  in  hand. 
hia  wretch  of  a  brother-in-law  did  not  well 
what  he  hod  done  or  said  in  the  morning. 

As  I  now  had  the  Blackshcep  to  myself,  I  said  calmly,  "You 
are  quit«  right.  There  was  no  talk  about  a  I>nok  at  all.  Captain 
Baker.  But  I  wished  to  sec  you  alone,  and  imprcaa  upon  you  my 
earnest  wish  that  everything  which  occurred  this  morning — mind, 
evtryt/iinr/ — should  be  considered  as  strictly  private,  and  should  be 
confided  to  no  person  whatever — you  understand! — ^to  no  (lerson." 

"  Confound  me,"  Baker  breaks  out,  "  if  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  your  books  and  your  '  strictly  private.'  I  shall  speak 
what  I  choose — hang  me  !  " 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  I  said,  "will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
send  a  friend  of  yours  to  my  friend  Captain  FitzboodleT  I  must 
consider  the  matter  aa  personal  between  ourselves.  You  insulted — 
and,  as  I  find  now,  for  the  second  time — a  liuly  whose  relations  to 
me  you  know.  You  have  given  neither  to  her,  nor  to  me,  the 
apology  to  which  we  are  both  eiititlcd.  You  refiiae  even  to  promise 
to  be  silent  regarding  a  painful  scene  which  was  occasioned  by 


"  says  he.     And  luckily 

ltd  a  good-night  to  me, 

No  donbt,  he  thought 

remember  after  dinner 
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your  own  brutal  and  cowardly  behaviour ;  and  you  must  abide  by 
the  consequences,  sir !  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences ! "  And 
I  glared  at  him  over  my  flat  candlestick. 

"  Curse  me  ! — and  hang  me  ! — and/*  &c.  &c.  &c.  he  says,  "  if 
I  know  what  all  this  is  about.  What  the  dooce  do  you  talk  to  me 
about  books,  and  about  silence,  and  apologies,  and  sending  Captain 
Fitzboodle  to  n)e  1  /  don't  want  to  see  Captain  Fitzboodle — great 
fat  brute  !     /  know  him  perfectly  well." 

"  Hush  !  "  say  I,  "  here's  Bedford."  In  fact,  Dick  appeared  at 
this  juncture,  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  lamps  out. 

But  Captain  Clarence  only  spoke  or  scireamed  louder.  "  What 
do  I  care  about  who  hears  me?  That  fellow  insulted  me  already 
to-day,  and  I'd  have  pitched  his  life  out  of  him,  only  I  was  down, 
and  Fm  so  confounded  weak  and  nervous,  and  just  out  of  my  fever 
— and — and  hang  it  all !  what  are  you  driving  at,  Mr.  What's- 
your-name?"  And  the  wretched  little  creature  cries  almost  as 
he  speaks. 

"  Once  for  all,  will  you  agree  that  the  affair  about  which  we 
spoke  shall  go  no  further  1 "  I  say,  as  stern  as  Draco. 

"  I  shan't  say  anythin'  about  it.  I  wish  you'd  leave  me  alone, 
you  fellows,  and  not  come  botherin\  I  wish  I  could  get  a  glass 
of  brandy-and-water  up  in  my  Ijedroom.  I  tell  you  I  can't  sleep 
without  it,"  whimpers  the  wretch. 

"Sorry  I  laid  hands  on  you,  sir,"  says  Bedford  sadly.  "It 
wasn't  worth  the  while.  Go  to  bed,  and  I'll  get  you  something 
warm." 

"  Will  you,  though  ?  I  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Do  now — 
do  now !  and  I  won't  say  anythin' — I  won't  now — on  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  I  won't.  Good-night,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call."  And 
Bedford  leads  the  helot  to  his  chamber. 

"  I've  got  him  in  bed ;  and  I've  given  him  a  dose ;  and  I  put 
some  laudanum  in  it.  He  ain't  been  out.  He  has  not  had  much 
to-<lay,"  says  Bedford,  coming  back  to  my  room,  with  his  face 
ominously  pale. 

"  You  have  given  him  laudanum  ]  "  I  ask. 

"  Sawbones  gave  him  some  yesterday, — told  me  to  give  him  a 
little — forty  drops,"  growls  Bedford. 

Then  the  gloomy  major-domo  puts  a  hand  into  each  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  looks  at  me.  "You  want  to  fight  for  her,  do  you, 
sir  ?  Calling  out,  and  that  sort  of  game  ?  Phoo  ! " — and  he  laughs 
scornfully. 

"  The  little  miscreant  is  too  despicable,  I  own,"  say  I,  "  and  it's 
absurd  for  a  ])eaceab]e  fellow  like  me  to  talk  about  powder  and 
shot  at  this  time  of  day.     But  what  could  I  do  ?  " 


"Itfl  not  Ui 
"Then  how  diirt-'jo' 
"It'dtohira.  It'ak 
dropt  it  OS  lie  wiia  gel 
going  to  make  no  btiit 
She  tells  him  hnn'  you  ai 
how  I  came  tn  knDW  i' 
and  what  he  i-a\]»  yon,- 
what  she  Bay.<  of  yn\i  1 
to-day. 


IM 

"I  Bay  it's  snK  ain't  worth  it,"  gays  Bedfujilj  lifting  up  both 
de&ched  fists  out  of  tlm  w^tcoat  pockuta. 
"  What  ,lo  ynu  mean,  Dick  I"  I  ask. 

"She's  humbugging  you — she's  hiimbngging  me,— she's  hum- 
bugging everylioily,"  roars  Dick.  "Look  here,  sir!"  anil  out  of 
one  of  the  cli-nelicil  fjats  he  flingH  a  paper  down  on  tl)c  table. 

"Whatia  it!"  I  ask.  It's  her  handwriting,  I  see  the  neat 
trim  lines  on  the  pnpor. 

ys  Bedford, 
ask,  all  of  a  tremble. 
•s  out  Bedford,  "Sawbones 
; ;  find  I  read  it  /  ain't 
'  it's  wrote  to  me  or  not. 
■you."  ("Ha!")  "That's 
know  what  she  ealls  you, 
beast  1  And  do  yon  know 
n't  pluck  to  stand  by  her 
There, — it's  all  down  uniier  ner  hand  and  seal.  You  may 
lot,  if  you  like.  And  if  poppy  or  mandragora  will 
medicine  you  to  sleep  afterwards,  I  just  recommend  you  t«  take  it. 
/shall  go  and  get  a  drop  out  of  the  Captain's  bottle— I  shall." 
And  he  leaves  me,  ami  the  fatal  jiaper  on  the  table. 
Now,  suppose  you  had  been  in  my  ease — would  you,  or  would 
you  not,  have  read  the  paper  ^  Sujijiose  there  is  some  news— bad 
news — about  the  woman  you  iove,  will  vnu,  or  will  you  not,  hear 
it  t  Was  Othello  a  mgue  because  he  let  I'ago  speak  to"  him  1  There 
was  the  paper.  It  lay  there  glimmering  under  the  light,  with  all 
the  house  quisL 
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CECILIA'S  SUCCESSOR 

MONSIEUR  ET  HONORE  LECTEUR !  I  see,  as  perfectly 
as  if  you  were  sitting  opposite  to  me,  the  scorn  depicted  on 
your  noble  countenance  when  you  read  my  confession  that 
I,  Charles  Batchelor,  Esquire,  did  burglariously  enter  the  premises 
of  Edward  Drencher,  Esquire,  M.K. C.S.I,  (i)hew !  the  odious 
pestle-grinder,  I  never  could  bear  him  !),  and  break  open,  and  read 
a  certain  letter  his  property.  I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  am 
candid.  I  tell  my  misdeeds ;  some  fellows  hold  their  tongues. 
Besides,  my  good  man,  consider  the  temptation,  and  the  horrid 
insight  into  the  paper  which  Bedford's  report  had  already  given  me. 
Would  you  like  to  Ix)  told  that  tiie  girl  of  your  heart  was  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  it,  had  none  of  her  own,  or  had  given  hers  to 
another]  I  don't  want  to  make  a  Mrs.  Robin  Gray  of  any  woman, 
and  merely  l)ecau8e  "  her  mitiier  presses  her  sair  "  to  marry  against 
her  will.  "  If  Miss  Prior,"  thought  I,  "  i)refer8  this  lint-scraper  to 
me,  ought  I  to  Ixaulk  her?  Ho  is  younger,  and  stronger,  certainly, 
than  myself.  Some  people  nuiy  consider  him  liandsome.  (By  the 
way,  what  a  remarkable  thing  it  is  about  many  women,  that,  in 
aflfairs  of  the  heurt,  thev  don't  seem  to  care  or  understand  whether 
a  man  is  a  gentleman  or  not.)  It  may  be  it  is  my  superior  fortune 
and  social  station  which  may  induce  Elizabeth  to  waver  in  her 
choice  between  me  and  my  bleeding,  bolusing,  tooth-drawing  rival. 
If  so,  and  I  am  only  taken  from  mercenary  considerations,  what 
a  pretty  chance  of  subsequent  happiness  does  either  of  us  stand  ! 
Take  tiie  vaccinator,  girl,  if  thou  preferrest  him  !  I  know  what  it 
is  to  l)e  crossed  in  love  already.  It's  hard,  but  I  can  bear  it !  I 
ought  to  know,  I  nmst  know,  I  viii  know  what  is  in  that  i)aper !" 
So  saying,  as  I  pare  round  and  roun<l  the  table  where  the  letter  lies 
flickering  white  under  the  nndnight  taper,  I  stretch  out  my  hand — 

I  seize  the  paper — I well,  I  own  it — there — yes — I  took  it  and 

I  read  it. 

Or,  rather,  I  may  say,  I  read  that  ]>nrt  of  rr  which  the  bleeder 
and  blisterer  had  fluni?  down.  It  was  but  a  fragment  of  a  letter — 
a  fragment — oh  !  how  bitter  to  swallow  !     A  lump  of  Epsom  salt 

10 
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could  not  have  been  m(ire  diggusting.  It  appeared  (from  Bedford's 
Btatemeot)  tliat  ^scniliipiua,  on  getting  into  hie  gig,  bad  allowed 
tluB  Bcrap  of  piipi-T  to  wltiak  out  of  Lis  poeket — the  rest  lie  read, 
no  doubt,  uDiler  tlie  e.vea  of  the  writer.  Very  likely,  during  tlie 
penieal,  he  bur!  taken  and  squeezed  the  falae  haii<l  which  wrote  the 
lines.  Very  likely  tlie  first  part  of  the  precious  document  contained 
compliments  tu  him — from  the  horrible  context  I  judgwl  so — mm- 
pliments  to  tliiit  vendor  of  loeehes  and  bandages,  into  whose  heart 
I  daresay  I  nislied  ton  1  might  be  stuck,  us  I  per- 

used the  FAijiE  O.ve'm  wl'  to  him  !     So  ran  the  docu- 

tuent.     How  well  every  engraved  ou  my  anguished 

heart !     If  pajje  thrpt,  i  wjus  about  the  bit  of  the 

letter  which  I  got,  waa  t  must  pagea  one  and  tteo 

have  beeni     The  dreadfi  ui,  then,  thus  : — 

" dear  hair  iu  t  L  I  shall  eiier  wear  for  the 

sake  of  Aim  jr/w  -j'ti's  it  ndeed — disguHting  carrots  ! 

She  should  have  been  aslmmen  v  <r.M  it  "  rlear  hair  ")— "  for  the 
sake  of  him  wlio  gave  it  and  wIiomc  lnul  temper  I  sliail  panlon, 
because  I  think  in  spite  of  his  faults  he  is  a  little  fond  of  his  poor 
Lizzie  !  Ah,  Edward  !  how  eould  you  go  on  so  the  last  time  about 
poor  Mr.  B. !  Can  you  imagine  that  I  can  ever  have  mure  tlian  a 
filial  regard  for  the  Wnd  olil  gentleman  !  "  {H  e'fait  question  de  mot, 
ma  parole  d'honneitr.  I  was  tlie  kind  old  gentleman !)  "I  have 
known  him  since  my  chlldhooil.  He  was  intimate  in  our  family  in 
earlier  and  happier  days ;  made  our  house  his  liome ;  and,  I  must 
say,  was  most  kind  to  all  of  us  chihlren.  If  he  has  vanities,  you 
naughty  boy,  is  he  the  only  one  of  his  sex  who  is  vain  1  Can  you 
lancy  that  Hueh  an  old  creature  (an  old  muff,  as  you  call  him, 
you  wicked  satirical  man)  could  ever  make  an  impression  on  my 
heart  1  No,  sir  ! "  (Aha !  So  I  was  an  old  muff,  was  I  J)  "  Though 
I  don't  wish  to  make  yaa  vain  too,  or  tliat  other  people  should  langh 
at  you,  as  you  do  at  poor  dear  Mr.  B.,  I  think,  sir,  you  need  but 
look  in  your  glass  to  see  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  snch  a  rival 
as  that.  You  fancy  he  is  attentive  to  me  I  If  you  looked  only  a 
little  angrily  at  him,  he  would  fly  back  to  London.  To-day,  when 
your  horrid  little  patient  did  presume  to  offer  to  take  my  hood, 
when  I  boxed  his  little  wicked  ears  and  sent  him  spinning  to  the 
end  of  the  room — poor  Mr.  Batch  was  so  frigktenfl  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  come  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  him  peeping  behind  a  statue 
on  the  lawn,  and  he  would  not  come  in  until  the  servants  arrived. 
Poor  man  !  We  cannot  all  of  us  have  cournge  like  a  certain 
Edward,  who  I  know  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Now,  sir,  yon  must  not 
be  quarrelling  with  that  wretched  little  Captain  for  being  rude.     I 
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have  shown  him  that  I  can  very  well  take  care  of  myself.  I  knew 
the  odious  thing  the  fii-st  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,  though  he 
had  forgotten  me.  Years  ago  I  met  him,  and  I  remember  he  was 
equally  nuie  and  tips " 

Here  the  letter  was  torn.  Beyond  "  tips  "  it  did  not  go.  But 
that  was  enough,  wasn't  it  ?  To  this  woman  I  had  offered  a  gentle 
and  manly,  I  may  say  a  kind  and  tender  heart — I  had  offered  four 
hundred  a  year  in  funded  property,  besides  my  house  in  Devonshire 
Street,  Bloomsbur>' — and  she  preferred  Edward^  forsootli,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Grallipot :  and  may  ten  thousand  pestles  smash  his  brains  ! 

You  may  fancy  what  a  night  I  had  after  reading  that  scrap.  I 
promise  you  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  heard  the  hours  toll  as  I  kept 
vigil.  I  lay  amidst  shattered  capitals,  broken  shafts  of  the  tumbled 
palace  which  I  had  built  in  imagination — oh  !  how  bright  and 
stately  !  I  sat  amongst  the  ruins  of  my  own  haj)j)ines8,  surrounded 
by  the  murdered  corpses  of  innocent-visioned  domestic  joys.  Tick — 
tock  !  Moment  after  moment  I  heard  on  the  clock  the  clinking  foot- 
steps of  wakeful  grief  I  fell  into  a  ^loze  towards  morning,  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  dancing  with  Glor\ina,  when  I  woke  with  a 
stiirt,  finding  Bedford  arrived  with  my  shaving-water  and  opening 
the  shutters.     When  he  saw  my  haggard  face  he  wagged  his  head. 

"  You  hitie  re^id  it,  I  sec,  ^ir,"  says  lie. 

"Yes,  Dick,"  groaned  I  out  of  bed,  "I  have  swallowed  it." 
And  I  laughed  I  may  say  a  fiendish  laugh.  "  And  now  I  have 
taken  it,  not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  in 
his  shop  (hang  him  !)  will  1k3  able  to  medicine  me  to  sleep  for  some 
time  to  come  ! " 

"She  has  no  heart,  sir.  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  t'other 
chap  much,"  groans  the  gloomy  butler.  "  She  can't,  after  having 
known  us  " — and  my  companion  in  grief,  laying  down  my  hot-water 
jug,  retreats. 

I  did  not  cut  any  part  of  myself  with  my  razor.  I  shaved 
quite  cahnly.  I  went  to  the  family  at  breakfast.  My  impression 
is  I  was  sarcastic  and  witty.  I  smiled  most  kindly  at  Miss  Prior 
when  she  came  in.  Nobody  could  have  seen  from  my  outward 
behaviour  that  anything  was  wrong  witliin.  I  was  an  apple. 
Could  you  inspect  the  worm  at  my  core]  No,  no.  Somebody, 
I  think  old  Baker,  complimented  me  On  my  good  looks.  I  was 
a  smiling  lake.  Could  you  sec  on  my  j)lacid  surface,  amongst  my 
sheeny  water-lilies,  that  a  coq)se  was  lying  under  my  cool  depths] 
"A  bit  of  devilled  chicken]"  "No,  thank  you.  By  the  way, 
Lovel,  I  think  I  nuist  go  tf)  town  to-day."  "You'll  come  back  to 
dinner,  of  course]"     "Well  — no,"      "Oh,  stuff!      You  promised 
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me  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Robinson,  Bh>wny  and  Jonw  axt 
coming  to-morrow,  and  you  must  be  here  to  meet  titenu"  Thnft 
we  prattle  on.  I  answer,  I  emile,  I  say,  ^'Yee,  if  yoa  i^eeae^ 
another  cup/'  or,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  hand  the  muffin,"  or  what  not 
But  I  am  dead.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  under  ground,  and  buried.  Life, 
and  tea,  and  clatter,  and  muffins  are  going  on,  of  ooune;  and 
daisies  spring  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  grass  whilst  I  am  under 
it.  Ah,  dear  me !  it's  very  cruel :  it's  very  very  lonely :  it's  very 
odd !  I  don't  belong  to  the  world  any  more.  I  have  done  with 
it.  I  am  shelved  away.  But  my  spirit  returns  and  flitters  through 
the  world,  which  it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do  with :  and  my 
ghost,  as  it  were,  comes  and  smiles  at  my  own  tombstone.  Here 
lies  Charles  Batchelor,  the  Unloved  One.  Oh  t  alone,  alone,  alone ! 
Why,  Fate !  didst  thou  ordain  that  I  should  be  companionless  t 
Tell  me  where  the  Wandering  Jew  is,  that  I  may  go  and  sit 
with  him.  Is  there  any  place  at  a  lighthouse  vacant  1  Who 
knows  where  is  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  1  Engage  me  a  ship 
and  take  me  there  at  once.  Mr,  R.  Crusoe,  I  think  1  My  dear 
Robinson,  have  the  kindness  to  hand  me  over  your  goatskin  cap, 
breeches,  and  umbrella.  Go  home,  and  le^ive  me  here.  Would 
you  know  who  is  the  solitariest  man  on  earth  ?  That  man  am  I. 
Was  that  cutlet  which  I  ate  at  breakfast  anon,  wa«  that  lamb 
which  frisked  on  the  mead  hist  week  (beyond  yon  wall  where  the 
unconscious  cucumber  lay  basking  which  was  to  form  his  sauce) — 
I  say  was  that  lamb  maxle  so  tender  that  I  might  eat  himi  And 
my  heart,  then  1  Poor  heart !  wert  thou  so  softly  ccmstituted  only 
that  women  might  stab  thee  ?  So  I  am  a  Mutf,  am  I  ]  And  she 
will  always  wear  a  lock  of  his  "  dear  hair,"  will  she  ?  Ha !  ha ! 
The  men  on  the  omnibus  looked  askance  as  they  saw  me  laugh. 
They  thought  it  was  from  Hanwell,  not  Putney,  I  was  escaping. 
Escape]  Who  can  escape?  I  wont  into  London.  I  went  to 
the  Clubs.  Jawkins,  of  course,  was  there ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  he  tidked  as  usual.  I  took  another  omnibus,  and  went  back 
to  Putney.  "  I  will  go  l)ack  and  revisit  my  grave,"  I  thought. 
It  is  sai<l  that  ghosts  loiter  about  their  former  haunts  a  good  deal 
when  they  are  first  dead ;  flit  wistfully  among  their  old  frienils  and 
companions,  and,  I  daresay,  expect  to  hear  a  plenty  of  conversation 
and  friendly  tearful  remark  about  themselves.  But  suppose  they 
return,  and  find  nobody  talking  of  them  at  all  ?  Or  suppose, 
Handet  (P^re,  and  Royal  Dane)  comes  back  and  finds  Claudius  and 
Gertrude  very  comfortable  over  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  or  what  not  1 
Is  the  late  gentleman's  present  i)ositiun  as  a  ghost  a  very  pleasant 
one]  Crow,  Cocks  !  Quick,  Sundawn  !  Oi)en,  Trap-door  !  Alions : 
it's  best  to  pop  underground  again.     So  I  am  a  Muff,  am  I  ?     What 
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a  curious  thinjj  tliat  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  house  was  I  What  a 
different  place  Slirublaiuls  was  yesterday  to  what  it  is  tonlay ! 
Has  the  sun  lost  its  light,  and  the  flowers  their  bloom,  and  the  joke 
its  s])arkle,  and  the  dish  its  savour?  Why,  l)le.ss  my  soul !  what 
is  Lizzie  herself — only  an  ordinary  woman — frecklt^l  certainly — 
incorrigibly  dull,  and  without  a  scintillation  of  humour ;  and  you 
mean  to  »iy,  Charles  Batchclor,  that  your  heart  once  Wat  about 
that  woman '?  UmhT  the  intercepted  letter  of  that  cold  jissassin, 
my  heart  had  fallen  down  dciul,  irretrievably  dead.  I  remember, 
a  jm/poH  of  the  occfision  of  my  first  death,  that  ]>erpetnited  by 
Glorvina  -on  my  second  visit  to  Dublin  -with  what  a  strange 
sensiition  I  walked  under  some  trees  in  the  Phtenix  Park  Inaieath 
which  it  had  Ix^en  my  custom  to  meet  my  False  One  NumlxT  1, 
There  were  the  tn^es-  there  were  the  birds  singing-  there  was  the 
bench  on  which  we  use«l  to  sit  -the  same,  but  h(»w  different !  The 
trees  luul  a  ditl'erent  foliage,  exjjuisitt!  amaranthine ;  the  birds  Siing 
a  song  paradisiacal ;  the  ImmicIi  was  a  liank  of  n^ses  and  fresh 
flowers,  which  young  Love  twined  in  fragrant  cha])lets  around  the 
stiitue  of  Glorvina.  Roses  and  fresh  flowers  ]  Rheumatisms  and 
flannel-waistcoats,  you  silly  old  man  !  Foliage  and  S(»ng]  O  nandjy- 
pamby  driveller  !  A  statue?  a  d«)ll,  thou  twaddling  old  dullard  ! — 
a  doll  with  ciirminii  cheeks,  and  a  heart  stuffed  with  bnm — I  sjiy, 
on  the  night  j)recediiig  that  ride  to  and  from  Putney,  I  had  under- 
gone death  in  that  omnibus  I  had  been  carried  over  to  t'other 
side  of  the  Stygian  shore.  I  returned  but  as  a  ]>assionless  ghost, 
remembering  my  life-days,  but  not  feeling  any  more.  Love  waa 
dead,  Eliziilx'th  !  Why,  the  Doj'tor  came,  and  partook  freely  of 
lunch,  and  I  was  not  angry.  Yesterday  I  called  him  names,  and 
hated  him,  and  was  jealous  of  him.  To-day  I  felt  no  rivalship ; 
and  no  envy  at  his  success  ;  and  no  desire  to  KU])plant  him.  No — 
I  swear — not  the  slightest  wish  to  make  Elizaln^th  nune  if  she 
would.  I  might  have  cared  for  her  yesterday—  yesterday  I  had 
a  heart.  Psha  !  mv  goiHl  sir  or  nuwlam.  You  sit  bv  me  at  dinner. 
Perhaps  you  are  handsome,  an<l  use  your  eyes.  Ogle  away.  Don't 
kiulk  yourself,  pray.  But  if  you  fancy  I  care  a  thre(!i)enny-piece 
al)out  you — or  for  your  eyes — or  for  your  bonny  brown  hair — or 
for  your  sentimental  remarks,  sidelong  warbled — or  for  your  praise 
to  (not  of)  my  face — or  for  your  Siitire  Ixhinil  my  bfick — ah  me  ! — 
how  mistaken  you  are  !  Peine  ])€rdw^  nut  chere  dame  I  The  diges- 
tive organs  are  still  in  goo«l  working  order — but  the  heart!  Caret, 
I  was  ])erfectly  civil  to  Mr.  Drencher,  and,  indeed,  wonder 
to  think  how  in  my  irritation  I  had  allowed  myself  to  a])ply 
(mentally)  any  sort  of  <lis;igreeable  phrases  to  a  most  excellent 
and  deserving  and  good-looking  young  man,   who  is  beloved  by 
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tho  puor,  and  has  won  the  Jiist  roii&leiiL'e  uf  an  extoneiTe  circle  of 
patients.  I  iriade  no  sort  of  remark  to  Miss  Priur,  eswpt  about 
the  weather  iiinl  tlie  Howers  in  the  g.inlcii.  I  was  bland,  easy, 
rather  pleoftint,  nut  t>m  high-spirited,  yuu  understand. — No:  I 
vow  you  coidd  nut  have  seen  a  uerve  wince,  or  the  slighteat 
alteration  in  toy  demeiinaur.  I  heli>ed  tiie  two  old  dowagers;  I 
lieteneii  to  tliHr  twiidiile  ;  I  gaily  wipe<i  up  with  niy  napkin  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  ylasrt  of  sheiT^  wliJcii  Pnnliom  flunj;  over  niy  troiiBers. 
I  would  defy  yau  t-i  kr  (."ine  throufjli  t'le  tickljsli 

operation  of  an  excisirn  &   few   hours   fircviousiy. 

Heart — pooh  !     I  saw  '.  quiver.     Witiiout  a  word 

between  us,  stlic  knew  p^  at  ull  was  over  as  regarded 

her   late    humble   sci'vai  •!   <mee   or  twice.     While 

Drencher  was  Imsy  with  grey  eyea  cast  towards  me 

interjectional  lcK)ks  of  p  Hhe,  I  say,  winced ;  and 

I  give  you  rny  woni  I  -  fig  whether  ahe  waa  sorry, 

or  pleased,  or  h^ipp^-,  nr  i  ^  oo  b-ngt^l.     And  I  lan't  give  a 

better  proof  of  my  Titter  inuifl'erenco  about  the  matter,  than  the 
fact  that  I  wrote  two  or  three  copies  of  voi'sca  descriptive  of  my 
despair.  They  appeared,  you  may  [wrhaps  reniemlwr,  in  one  of  the 
annuals  of  those  dtt>'8,  and  were  generally  attributed  to  one  of  the 
most  sentimental  o(  our  young  poets.  I  remember  the  reviews  said 
they  were  "  replete  with  emotion,"  "  full  of  piuwionate  and  earnest 
feeling,"  anil  so  forth.  Feeling,  indeeil !  — ha  !  ha!  "  Passionate  out- 
bursts of  a  grief-stricken  heart ! " — Passionate  scrapings  of  a  fiddle- 
stick, my  good  friend.  "Lonely  "of  course  rhymes  with  "only," 
and  "gushes "with  "blushes,"  and  "despair"  with  "hair," and  so 
on.  Despair  is  perfectly  compatible  witli  a  good  dinner,  I  promise 
you.  Hair  is  false :  hearts  arc  false.  Grapes  may  be  sour,  but 
claret  is  gooii,  my  masters.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  cry  my 
eyes  out,  because  Chlue's  are  turned  u])on  Strephun?  If  you  find 
any  wliimpering  in  mine,  may  they  never  wink  at  a  bee's-wing  again. 

When  the  Doctor  rose  presently,  saying  he  would  go  and  see  the 
gardener's  child,  who  was  ill,  and  casting  longing  looks  at  Miss  Prior, 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  feel  a  tittle  of  jealousy,  thotigh  Miss  Bessy 
actually  followeil  Mr.  Drencher  on  to  the  lawn,  under  tlic  pretext 
of  calling  back  Miss  Cissy,  wlio  Inul  run  tliither  without  her  bonnet. 

"Now,  Lady  Baker,  whieh  Wiis  right  1  you  or  I?"  asks  Iwnny 
Mrs,  Bonnington,  wagging  her  head  towards  the  lawn  where  this 
couple  of  innocents  were  disportiiig. 

"  You  thought  there  was  an  alTiiir  between  Miss  Prior  and  the 
meilical  gentleman,"  I  say,  smiling.  "  It  was  no  secret,  MrB. 
Rmnington." 

"  Yea,  but  there  were  others  who  were  a  little  smitten  in  that 
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quarter  too,"  says  Lady  Baker ;  and  she  in  turn  wags  her  old  head 
towanls  me. 

"You  mean  me?"  I  answer,  as  innocent  as  a  new-bom  babe. 
"  I  am  a  burnt  child,  Lady  Baker ;  I  have  been  at  the  fire,  and  am 
alrea<ly  thoroughly  done,  thank  you.  One  of  your  charming  sex 
jilted  me  some  years  ago ;  and  once  is  quite  enough,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you." 

This  I  said,  not  because  it  was  true ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  reverse 
of  truth  ;  but  if  I  chose  to  lie  about  my  own  aifairs,  pray,  why  not  ? 
And  though  a  strictly  truth-telling  man  generally,  when  I  do  lie,  I 
promise  you  I  do  it  boldly  and  well. 

"If,  afi  I  gather  from  Mrs.  Bonnmgton,  Mr.  Drencher  and 
Miss  Prior  like  each  other,  I  wish  my  old  friend  joy.  I  wish 
Mr.  Drencher  joy  with  all  my  heart.  The  match  seems  to  me 
excellent.  He  is  a  deserving,  a  clever,  and  a  handsome  young 
fellow ;  and  I  am  sure,  ladies,  you  can  bear  witness  to  her  goodness, 
after  all  you  have  known  of  her." 

"  My  deiir  Bat(*helor,"  says  Mrs.  Bonnington,  still  smiling  and 
winking,  "  I  don't  believe  one  single  word  you  say — not  one  single 
word  ! "     And  she  looks  nifinitely  pleased  as  she  speaks. 

"  Oh ! "  cries  Lady  Baker,  "  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
are  always  match-making  —  don't  contradict  me.  You  know  you 
thought " 

"  Oh,  please  don't,"  cries  Mrs.  B. 

"I  will.  She  thought,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  actually  thought 
that  our  son,  that  my  Cecilia's  husband,  was  smitten  by  the 
governess.  I  sliould  like  to  have  seen  him  dare  ! "  and  her  flash- 
ing eyes  turn  towards  the  late  Mrs.  Lovel's  portrait,  with  its  faded 
sim|)er  leering  over  the  harp.  "  The  idea  that  any  woman  could 
succeeil  that  angel,  in<leed  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  envy  her,"  I  said. 

"You  don't  mean,  Batchelor,  that  my  Frederick  would  not 
make  any  woman  happy!"  cries  the  Bonnington.  "He's  only 
seven-and-thirty,  very  young  for  his  age,  and  the  most  affectionate 
of  (Teatures.  I  am  8iu^)rised,  and  it's  most  cruel,  and  most  unkind 
of  you,  to  say  that  you  don't  envy  any  woman  that  marries 
my  boy  ! " 

"  My  dear  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you  quite  misapprehend  me," 
I  remark. 

"  AVliy,  when  his  late  wife  was  alive,"  goes  on  Mrs.  B.,  sobbing, 
"you  know  with  what  admirable  sweetness  and  gentleness  he  bore 
her — her — bad  temi)er — excuse  me,  Lady  Baker ! " 

"  Oh,  pray,  abuse  my  dej)arted  angel ! "  cries  the  Baker ;  "  say 
that  your  son  should  marry  and  forget  her — say  that  those  darlings 
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should  be  mtul<>  in  (nr^t  their  motliei-.     She  ttub  a  woman  of  hirth,          H 

and  a  woman  of  UvcVuig,  (uid  a  woman  of  f«mUy,  and  the  Baiera         ■ 

came  in  with  the  Cdiuiiieror,  Mrs.  Boiinington "                                  H 

"  I  think  I  heard  of  oiict  in  the  Court  of  Pharaoh."  I  interpoBod.         ■ 

"  And  to  Hjiy  that  a  Baker  is  not  worthy  of  b  Lovel  is  prttty         ^| 

news  indeed !     Do  you  lioor  ikat,  ClaTenoc  I "                                             H 

"Hear    whut,    ma'am T'  says   Clarence,    who   entera   at    thi«         ^| 

juncture.      " Y-mre  wiieakin'  Imxi  Bronrfi— though  bloslit  if  I  hear          H 

two  Kh-shyllahlcs." 

■ 

"  Yoti  wrctdi...!  l>.>y, 

moking!"                                    ■ 

"ShrnokiiiL;      liav,-n" 

fit™  with  a  laugh;  "and         ■ 

I've  been  at  the   '  Fi*-e 

•  l«-en  haviii?  o.  gamL-  of         ■ 

billiards  with  -.m  eld  fi                            i 

md    he  lurrhcB  towunla  a         ^| 

decanter. 

■ 

"Ah!  doi,-tdri„ka 

d  1  "  rries  the  mother.                ■ 

"rmnas„h,T  an  a 

1.     You  leave  so  prodous         ^| 

litUeiu  theb,rtk;a.li., 

j;pt  it  when  I  rai],  mustn't          ^ 

yesterday,  hadn't  w 

you're  not  angry.     Bear  no 


bumper   of  Rlierry,   and, 
jvernese — where's 
c  under  the  table,  I  gay  1 " 


I,  Batehclor,  old  iioy '( 

_it  was  Busjir-haker.     I'th  not  augry- 

malJBh.     Here's  your  health,  old  boy 

The  unhappy  gentleniitn  drank 
tossing  his  liair  off  his  hciul,  said—"  Whi' 
Beasy  BullendenI     Who'.')  that  kickiii'  i: 

"  Where  is  who  ? "  uaks  his  mother, 

"  Bessy  Bellenden— the  governess— that's  her  real  name.  Known 
her  tliese  ten  years.  Used  to  dansh  at  Prinah's  Theatre.  Re- 
member her  in  tlie  corpa-de-ballet.  Uahcd  to  go  behind  the  ahenea. 
Dooahid  pretty  girl  I "  maunders  out  tlie  tipsy  youtii ;  and  aa  the 
unconscious  subject  of  bia  misehievous  talk  enters  tlie  room,  again 
he  cries  out,  "  Come  and  sit  by  me,  ISessy  Bellenden,  I  say  !  " 

The  matrons  rose  witli  looks  of  horror  in  their  fares.  "A  ballet- 
dancer  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bonningl^in.  "  A  ballet-dancer ! "  echoes  Lady 
Baker.     "Young  woman,  is  tliis  truel" 

"The  Bulbul  and  the  aishc— hayJ"  langlis  the  Captain. 
"Don't  you  romember  yon  and  Fosbery  in  lilne  and  shtMinglesl 
Always  all  right,  though,  Bellenden  was.  Foslx-ry  waahn't:  but 
Bellenden  waa.  Give  you  every  credit  for  that,  B<:llenden,  Boxsh 
my  ears.  Bear  no  mulish —no — no — nmiish  !  Get  some  more 
sherry,  you — whatah  your  name — Bi-dford,  butler- and  111.  pay 
you  the  money  I  owe  you."  And  he  laughs  liis  wild  laugh,  utterly 
unuonscious  of  the  elfect  he  is  prmhiciuL;.  Bedford  stands  staring 
at  him  as  pale  aa  death.  Poor  Miss  Prior  ia  aa  white  as  marble. 
Wrath,  terror,  and  wonder  are  in  the  countenances  of  the  dowagers. 
It  ia  an  awM  scene  ! 
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**  Mr.  Batchelor  knows  that  it  was  to  help  my  family  I  did  it," 
says  the  poor  governess. 

"  Yes,  by  (Jeorge !  and  nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her," 
bursts  in  Dick  Bedford,  with  a  sob ;  "  and  she  is  as  honest  as  any 
woman  here." 

"Pray,  who  told  you  to  put  your  oar  inl"  cries  the  tipsy 
Captain. 

"And  you  knew  that  this  person  was  on  the  stage,  and  you 
introduced  her  into  my  son's  family?  Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr. 
Batchelor,  I  didn't  think  it  of  you !  Don't  speak  to  me,  miss ! " 
cries  the  flurried  Bennington. 

"  You  brought  this  woman  to  the  children  of  my  adored  Cecilia  ?  " 
calls  out  the  other  dowager.  "  Serpent,  leave  the  room  !  Pack 
your  trunks,  viper !  and  quit  the  house  this  instant.  Don't  touch 
her.  Cissy.  Come  to  me,  my  blessing.  Go  away,  you  horrid 
wretch ! " 

"  She  ain't  a  horrid  wretch ;  and  when  I  was  ill  she  was  very 
good  to  us,"  breaks  in  Pop,  with  a  roar  of  tears  :  "  and  you  shan^ 
go,  Miss  Prior — my  dear  pretty  Miss  Prior.  You  shan't  go  !  "  and 
the  child  rushes  up  to  the  governess,  and  covers  her  neck  with  tears 
and  kisses. 

"  Leave  her,  Popham,  my  darling  blessing ! — leave  that  woman!" 
cries  Lady  Baker. 

"  I  won't,  you  old  beast ! — and  she  sha-a-an't  go.  And  I  wi»h 
you  was  dead — and,  my  dear,  you  shan't  go,  and  pa  shan't  let 
you  \ "  shouts  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  Popham,  if  Miss  Prior  has  been  naughty.  Miss  Prior  must 
go  ! "  says  Cecilia,  tossing  up  her  head. 

"  Spoken  like  my  daughter's  child ! "  cries  Lady  Baker :  and 
little  Cissy,  having  flung  her  little  stone,  looks  as  if  she  had  per- 
formed a  very  virtuous  action. 

"  God  bless  yoUj  Master  Pop — you  are  a  trump,  you  are ! " 
says  Mr.  Bedford. 

"Yes,  that  I  am,  Bedford;  and  she  shan't  go,  shall  she?"  cries 
the  boy. 

But  Bessy  stooped  down  sadly  and  kissed  him.  "  Yes,  I  must, 
dear,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  touch  him  !  Come  away,  sir !  Come  away  from  her  this 
moment !  "  shrieked  the  two  mothers. 

"  I  nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever,  when  his  own  mother 
would  not  come  near  him,"  says  Elizabeth  gently. 

"  I'm  blest  if  she  didn't,"  sobs  Bedford — "  and — bub — bub — 
bless  you,  Master  Pop  !  " 

"  That  child  is  wicked  enough,  and  headstrong  enough,  and  rude 
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enough  alreacJy  !  "  I'solniniB  Lady  Bilker.  "  I  ilesire,  young  woman, 
you  will  not  jKilkiie  him  further  !  " 

"  That's  a  hard  word  to  say  to  an  honest  woman,  ma'am,"  eaya 
Bedford. 

"Pray,  ujes,  are  you  engaged  to  the  bnttcr,  tool"  hiBses  out 
the  dowager. 

"Tliere'a    vfry  little   the   mutter  with    Bnmet'a  child^only 

teeth Wliiit  (in  ciirth  has  hii|)pened  f   My  dyar  Lijaie^my  dear 

Miss  Prior — wlmt  is  it  jctor,  who  entera  from  the 

garden  at  tliH  jum^ture. 

"  Nothiii;^'  \iitB  happ  young  woman  haa  appeared 

ia  a  new  ehai-'icler,"  saj  "  My  bou  has  jiiat  informed 

us  that  Mies  Prior  d^m  age,  Mr.  Drencher ;  and  if 

you  think  siu'li  a  in-mt  ininn  for  your  mother  and 

siaters,  who  attend  a  pi;  worahip,  I  believe — I  wish 

you  joy." 

"  Is  this — is  this —  e  Doctor,  with  a  look  of 

bewilderment. 

"Yea,  it  is  true,"  sighs  the  girl, 

"  Ami  you  neTer  told  me,  Elizalietli  1 "  groana  the  Doctor. 

"  She's  as  honeat  as  any  woman  here,"  calls  out  Bedford.  "  She 
gave  all  the  money  to  her  family." 

"  It  waan't  fair  not  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  fair,"  soba  the  Doctor. 
And  he  giTea  her  a  ghastly  partiug  look,  and  turns  liis  baek. 

"  I  say,  you — Hi !  What-d'you-call-'im  f  Sawbones  !  "  shrieka 
out  Captiun  Clarence.  "  Come  back,  I  say.  She's  all  right,  I  aay. 
Upon  my  honour,  now,  ahe'a  all  right." 

"  Uisa  P.  ahouldu't  have  kept  this  from  me.  My  mother  and 
slaters  are  Dissenters,   and  very  strict.      I  couldn't  aak  a  party 

into  my  family  who  has  been — who  has  been 1  wish  you  good 

morning,"  aays  the  Doctor,  anrl  stalks  away. 

"  And  now,  will  you  pleaee  to  get  your  things  ready,  and  go 
tool"  continues  Lady  fiaker.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
think " 

"  Certainly,  certjunly,  she  must  go  ! "  criea  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

"Don't  go  till  Lovcl  cornea  houjc,  misa.  These  ain't  your 
mistresses.  Lady  Baker  don't  jmy  your  salary.  If  you  go,  I  go, 
too.  There ! "  calls  out  Betlford,  and  mumbles  something  in  her 
ear  about  "  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  You  go,  t«o ;  and  a  good  riddance,  you  insolent  brute ! " 
exclaims  the  dowager. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Clarence !    you  have  made  a  pretty  morning's 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  dooce  aU  the  sherry — all  the  ahinty'a 
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about,"  Bays  the  Captain,  pla3ring  with  the  empty  decanter.  "  Gars 
a  very  good  gal — pretty  gal.  If  she  choosesh  dansh  shport  her 
family,  why  the  doosh  shouldn't  she  dansh  shport  a  family  ? " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  recommend  this  person  to  do,''  says 
Lady  Baker,  tossing  up  her  head.  "  And  now  I  will  thank  you  to 
leave  the  room.     Do  you  hear  ? " 

As  poor  Elizabeth  obeyed  this  order,  Bedford  darted  after  her ; 
and  I  know  ere  she  ha<l  gone  five  steps  he  had  offered  her  his 
savings  and  everything  he  had.  She  might  have  had  mine  yester- 
day. But  she  had  deceived  me.  She  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  me.  She  had  misled  me  about  this  Doctor.  I  could  trust 
her  no  more.  My  love  of  yesterday  was  dead,  I  say.  That  vase 
was  broken  which  never  could  be  mended.  She  knew  all  was  over 
between  us.     She  did  not  once  look  at  me  as  she  left  the  room. 

The  two  dowagers — one  of  them,  I  think,  a  little  alarmed  at 
her  victory — left  the  house,  and  for  once  went  away  in  the  same 
barouche.  The  young  maniac  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  staggered  away,  I  know  not  whither. 

About  four  o'clock,  poor  little  Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid, 
came  to  me,  well-nigh  choking  with  tears,  as  she  handed  me  a  letter. 
"  She's  goin'  away — and  she  saved  both  them  children's  lives,  sfie 
did.  And  she've  wrote  to  you,  sir.  And  Bedford's  a-goin'.  And 
I'll  give  warn  in*,  I  will,  too ! "  And  the  weeping  handmaiden 
retires,  leaving  me,  perhaps  somewhat  frightened,  with  the  letter 
in  my  hand. 

"  Dear  sir,"  she  said — "  I  may  write  you  a  line  of  thanks  and 
farewell.  I  shall  go  to  my  mother.  I  shall  soon  find  another 
place.     Poor  Bedford,  who  has  a  generous  heart,  told  me  that  he 

had  given  you  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  D .     I  saw  this  morning 

that  you  knew  everything.  I  can  only  say  now  that  for  all  your 
long  kindnesses  and  friendship  to  my  family  I  am  always  your 
sincere  and  grateful — E.  P." 

Yes :  that  was  all.  I  think  she  was  grateful.  But  she  had 
not  been  candid  with  me,  nor  with  the  poor  surgeon.  I  had  no 
anger :  far  from  it :  a  great  deal  of  regard  and  goodwill,  nay 
admiration,  for  the  intrepid  girl  who  had  played  a  long  hard  part 
very  cheerfully  and  bravely.  But  my  foolish  little  flicker  of  love 
had  blazed  up  and  gone  out  in  a  day ;  I  knew  that  she  never  could 
care  for  me.  In  that  dismal  wakeful  night,  after  reading  the 
letter,  I  had  thought  her  character  and  story  over,  and  seen  to 
what  a  life  of  artifice  and  dissimulation  necessity  had  compelled 
her.  I  did  not  blame  her.  In  such  circumstances,  with  such  a 
family,  how  could  she  be  frank  and  open  1  Poor  thing !  poor 
thing !     Do  we  know  anybody  ]     Ah  !  dear  me,  we  are  most  of  us 
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very  lonely  in  the  world.  Yoa  who  haye  fuiy  who  kivt  yoUy  ding 
to  them,  and  thank  GkNL  I  went  into  the  hall  towiurvls  evening : 
her  poor  trunks  and  packai^  were  there^  and  the  little  ntumeiy- 
maid  weeping  over  them.  The  eight  unmanned  me ;  and  I  believe 
I  cried  myself.  Poor  Elizabeth  I  And  with  tBeee  amaU  ebeata  yon 
recommence  your  life's  lonely  voya^  I  I  gave  the  girl  a  oonple  of 
sovereigns.  She  sobbed  a  Ood  Ueaa  me  1  and  bunt  out  crying  more 
desperately  than  ever.     Thou  hast  a  kind  hearty  little  Pinhoni ! 

''*Miss  Prior — to  be  called  for.*  Whoee  trunks  are  these  1" 
says  Lovel,  coming  from  the  City.  The  dowagers  drove  up  at  the 
same  moment 

"Didn't  you  see  us  from  the  omnibus,  Frederick  1**  cries  her 
Ladyship  coaxingly.     '^  We  followed  behind  you  all  the  way  1 "  .t 

"  Wc  were  in  the  barouche^  my  dear,"  remarks  Mrs.  Bonnington 
rather  nervously. 

"Whose  trunks  are  these  1 — ^what's  the  matter t — and  what^s 
the  girl  crying  for  1 "  asks  Lovel. 

**  Miss  Prior  is  a-going  away,"  sobs  Pinhom. 

"Miss  Prior  going?  Is  this  your  doing,  my  Lady  Baker  1^ 
or  yours,  mother  1 "  the  master  of  the  house  says  sternly. 

"  She  is  going,  my  love,  because  she  cannot  stay  in  this  fitmily,** 
says  mamma. 

"  That  woman  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  angel's  children, 
Frederick  ! "  cries  Latly  B. 

"  That  person  has  deceived  us  all,  my  love ! "  says  mamma. 

"  Deceived  1 — how  ]  Deceived  whom  1 "  continues  Mr.  Lovel, 
more  and  more  hotly. 

"  Clarence,  love  !  come  down,  dear !  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  every- 
thing. Oome  down  and  tell  him  this  moment,"  cries  Lady  Baker 
to  her  son,  who  at  this  moment  appears  on  the  corridor  which  was 
round  tlic  liall. 

"  What's  the  row  now,  pray  1 "  And  Captain  Clarence  descends, 
breaking  his  shins  over  poor  Elizabeth's  trunks,  and  calling  down 
on  them  his  usual  maledictions. 

"Tell  Mr.  Lovel  where  you  saw  that — that  person,  Clarence. 
Now,  sir,  listen  to  my  Cecilia's  brother ! " 

"  Saw  her — saw  her  in  blue  and  spangles,  in  the  '  Rose  and  the 
Bulbul,'  at  the  Prince's  Theatre — and  a  doosid  nice-looking  girl  she 
was  too  ! "  says  the  Captain. 

"  There,  sir  ! " 

"  There,  Frederick  ! "  cry  the  matrons  in  a  breath. 

"  And  what  then  1 "  asks  Lovel. 

"Mercy!    you  ask,  What  then,   Frederick?     Do  you  know 
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what  a  theatre  is  ?  Tell  Frederick  what  a  theatre  is,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
and  that  my  grandchildren  must  not  be  educated  by " 

"My  grandchildren — my  Cecilia's  childi*en,"  shrieks  the  other, 
"must  not  be  pol-luted  by " 

"  SUence ! "  I  say,  "  Have  you  a  word  against  her — hare  you, 
pray.  Baker  1" 

"  No.  'Gad !  I  never  said  a  word  against  her,"  says  the 
Captain.     "  No,  hang  me,  you  know — but " 

"  But  suppose  I  knew  the  fact  the  whole  time  1 "  asks  Lovel, 
with  rather  a  blush  on  his  cheek.  *' Suppose  I  knew  that  she 
danced  to  give  her  family  bread  ]  Suppose  I  knew  that  she  toiled 
and  laboured  to  support  her  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters? 
Suppose  I  know  that  out  of  her  pittance  she  has  continued  to  sup- 
port them  ]  Suppose  I  know  that  she  watched  my  own  children 
through  fever  and  danger]  For  these  reasons  I  must  turn  her 
out  of  doors,  must  I  ?  No,  by  Heaven  !  No  ! — Elizabeth  ! — Miss 
Prior ! — Come  down  ! — Come  here,  I  beg  you  ! " 

The  governess,  arrayed  as  for  departure,  at  this  moment  appeared 
on  the  corridor  running  round  the  hall.  As  Lovel  continued  to  speak 
very  loud  and  resolute,  she  came  down  looking  deadly  pale. 

Still  much  excited,  the  widower  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand.  "Dear  Miss  Prior!"  he  said — "dear  Elizjibeth  !  you  have 
been  the  best  friend  of  me  and  mine.  You  tendetl  my  wife  in  illness, 
you  took  care  of  my  children  in  fever  and  danger.  You  have  been 
an  admirable  sister,  daughter  in  your  own  family — and  for  this,  and 
for  these  benefits  conferred  upon  us,  my  relatives—  my  mother-in-law 
— would  drive  you  out  of  my  doors !  It  shall  not  be  ! — by  heavens, 
it  shall  not  be ! " 

You  should  have  seen  little  Bedford  sitting  on  the  governess's 
box,  shaking  his  fist,  and  crying  "  Hurrah  ! "  as  his  master  siK)ke. 
By  this  time  the  loud  voices  and  the  altercation  in  the  hall  had 
brought  a  half-dozen  of  ser\'ants  from  their  quarters  into  the  hall. 
*'  Go  away,  all  of  you  ! "  shouts  Lovel ;  and  the  domestic  posse 
retires,  Bedford  being  the  last  to  retreat,  and  nodding  approval  at 
his  master  as  he  backs  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  kind,  and  generous,  sir,"  says  the  pale 
Elizabeth,  ])utting  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  But  without  the 
confidence  of  these  ladies,  I  must  not  stay,  Mr.  Lovel.  God  bless 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I  must,  if  you  please,  return  to  my 
mother." 

The  worthy  gentleman  looked  fiercely  roimd  at  the  two  elder 
women,  and  again  seizing  the  governess's  hand,  said — "  Elizabeth  ! 
dear  Eliztibeth !  I  implore  you  not  to  go !  If  you  love  the 
children " 
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"  Oh,  sir  I "  (A  cambric  veil  covera  Miss  Prior'a  emotion,  and 
the  ezprasion  of  lior  fare,  i>n  tliia  ejaculntiuii.) 

"  If  you  love  tlie  eliiUlren,"  gasps  out  tlie  widower,  "  atay  with 
them.  If  you  liavf  a  reganl  for — for  tlieir  father  "—--(Titnanthe*, 
where  is  thy  pocket-liaailkercbiefl) — "niDiiiin  in  this  house,  with 
such  a  title  aa  nmrn  'vtn  question.     Be  the  mistrms  of  it." 

"  His  mijitrcwt— ftiwl  before  me  1 "  seremns  Lady  Baker.  "  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  ttiia  dcpnivity  is  moustrous  ! " 

"Be    my    vih,    dca  the    widower    continues. 

"Continue  to  watch  ov(  who  shall  be  motherless 

no  more," 

"Frederick!  Fritleric  got ««?"  shrieks  one  of  the 

old  ladies. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  I  lys  Mn.  Bonningtou. 

"  Oh,  mj  jioor  liear  ?  !  "  says  Lady  Baker. 

"  Frederick,  listen  to  mplores  Mrs.  Baunington. 

"  To  TOUT  niothfre."  I  r. 

And  thej  IkHIi  jjo  d.iwn  on  lo.-ir  kiiei-.*,  au.]  I  l.rani  a  boolioo  of 
a  guffaw  behind  the  green-b^zed  servants'  door,  where  I  have  no 
doubt  Monsieur  Be<lford  was  ported. 

"  Ah,  Batchelor  i  dear  Bute helor,  speak  to  him  !  "  cries  good 
Mrs.  Bonny.  "  We  are  praying  this  child,  Batchelor — this  child 
whom  you  used  to  know  at  College,  and  when  he  was  a  good  gentle 
obedient  boy.  You  have  influence  with  my  poor  Frederick,  Exert 
it  for  his  heartbroken  mother's  sake ;  and  you  shall  have  my  bubble- 
ubble^essings,  you  shall." 

''  My  dear  good  lady,"  I  exclaim — not  liking  to  see  the  kind  soul 
in  grief, 

"  Send  for  Doctor  Straightwaist !  Onler  him  U)  pause  in  his 
madness,"  cries  Baker ;  "  or  it  is  I,  Cecilia's  mother,  the  mother  of 
that  murdereil  angel,  that  shall  go  mad." 

"Angel)  Allom!"\  say.  "Since  hia  widowhood,  you  have 
never  given  the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  have  been  for  ever 
quarrelling  with  him.  You  took  possession  of  his  house ;  bullied 
his  servants ;  spoiled  his  children — you  did,  Lady  Baker." 

"Sir,"  cries  her  Ladyship,  "you  are  a  low,  presuming,  vulgar 
man  !     Clarence,  beat  this  ru<le  man  !  " 

"  Nay,"  I  say,  "  there  must  be  no  more  quarrelling  to^lay.  And 
E  am  sure  Captain  Baker  will  not  molest  me.  Miss  Prior,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman  of  good 
sense,  good  conduct,  good  temjier^a  woman  who  has  had  many  trials, 
and  borne  them  with  very  great  patience — to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
make  him  happy.  I  congratulate  you  both.  Miss  Prior  has  borne 
poverty  so  well  that  I  am  certain  site  will  bear  good  fortune,  for  it 
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%8  good  fortune  to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly 
gentleman  as  Frederick  Lovel." 

After  such  a  speech  as  that,  I  think  I  may  say,  liberavi 
animam.  Not  one  word  of  complaint,  you  see,  not  a  hint  about 
"Edward,"  not  a  single  sarcasm,  though  I  might  have  launched 
some  terrific  shots  out  of  my  quiver,  and  have  made  Lovel  and  his 
bride-elect  writhe  before  me.  But  what  is  the  need  of  spoiling 
sport  1  Shall  I  growl  out  of  my  sulky  manger  because  my  comrade 
gets  the  meat  ]  Eat  it,  happy  dog  !  and  be  thankful.  Would  not 
that  bone  have  choked  me  if  I  had  tried  it  ?  Besides,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  disappointment.  Other  fellows  get  the  prizes  which  I  try 
for.  I  am  used  to  run  second  in  t)ie  dreary  race  of  love.  Second  ? 
Psha !  Third,  Fourth.  (?t/^  sais-je  f  There  was  the  Bombay 
captain  in  Bess's  early  days.  There  was  Edward.  Here  is 
Frederick.  Go  to,  Cliarles  Batchelor ;  repine  not  at  fortune :  but 
be  content  to  be  Batchelor  still.  My  sister  has  children.  I  will  be 
an  uncle,  a  parent  to  them.  Isn't  Edwanl  of  the  scarlet  whiskere 
distanced  1  Has  not  poor  Dirk  Bedford  lost  the  race — poor  Dick, 
who  never  had  a  chance,  and  is  the  best  of  us  all  ?  Besides,  what 
fun  it  is  to  see  Lady  Baker  deposed :  think  of  Mrs.  Prior  coming 
in  and  reigning  over  her !  The  purple-faced  old  fury  of  a  Baker, 
never  will  she  bully,  and  rage,  and  trample  more.  She  must  pack 
up  her  traps  and  be  off.  I  know  she  must.  I  can  congratulate 
Lovel  sincerely,  and  that's  the  fact. 

And  here  at  this  very  moment,  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  comicality 
of  the  scene,  who  shouhl  appear  but  mother-in-law  No.  2,  Mrs. 
Prior,  with  her  Bluecoat  lx)y,  and  two  or  three  of  her  children, 
who  had  been  invited,  or  had  invited  themselves,  to  drink  tea  with 
Lovel's  young  ones,  as  their  custom  was  whenever  they  could  pro- 
cure an  invitation.  Master  Prior  had  a  fine  "copy"  under  his 
arm,  which  he  came  to  show  to  his  patron  Lovel.  His  mamma, 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  came  fawning  in  with  her 
old  poke-bonnet,  her  old  pocket,  that  vast  depository  of  all  sorts  of 
stores,  her  old  umbrella,  and  her  usual  dreary  smirk.  She  made 
her  obeisance  to  the  matrons, — she  led  up  her  Bluecoat  boy  to  Mr. 
Lovel,  in  whose  office  she  hoped  to  find  a  clerk's  place  for  her  lad, 
on  whose  very  coat  and  waistcoat  she  had  designs  whilst  they  were 
yet  on  his  back  :  and  she  straightway  began  business  with  the 
dowagers — 

"  My  Lady,  I  hope  your  Ladyship  is  quite  well  1 "  (a  curtsey). 
"  Dear  kind  Mrs.  Bionnington !  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to  you, 
mum.  This  is  Louisa,  my  Lady,  the  great  girl  for  whom  your 
Ladyship  so  kindly  promised  the  gown.  And  this  is  my  little  girl, 
Mrs.  Bonnington,  mum,  please;  and  this  is  my  big  Blue.     Go  and 
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speak  to  dear  kind  Mr.  hov^  GuB,  our  dear  good  fiieild  elid  prtl* 
lector, — the  son  and  son-in-law  of  theae  dear  kdiea.  Look^  alri  lie 
has  brought  his  copy  to  show  you ;  and  it'a  creditaUd  to  a  boy  of 
his  age,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Batchelort  Tou  can  aay^  who  know  so  'wtXL 
what  writing  is,  and  my  kind  aernoea  to  you,  air — and — ^EUnibeth, 
Lizzie,  my  dear !  where's  your  apectadea,  you — you ** 

Here  she  stopped,  and  looking  alanned  at  the  grbttp^  at  tlie 
boxes,  at  tiie  blushing  Level,  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the 
governess,  ** Gracious  goodness!"  ahe  said,  ''what  haa  happened! 
Tell  me,  Lizzie,  what  is  it  1 " 

'*  Is  this  collusion,  pray  t"  says  ruffled  Mfb.  Bennington. 

"  Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bennington  ?  " 

'*  Or  insolence  1 "  bawls  out  my  Lady  Baker. 

''Insolence,  your  Ladyship t  What — what  la  itt  What  aie 
these  boxes — Lizzie's  boxes  ?  Ah ! "  the  mother  broke  out  with  a 
acream,  "you've  not  sent  the  poor  girl  away t  Oh  1  my  poor  ofaild 
— my  poor  children  ! " 

"  The  Princ«^'8  Theatre  has  come  out,  Mrs.  Prior,"  here  said  I. 

The  mother  cljisiw  her  nieiigre  hands.  "  It  wasn't  the  darling's 
fault.  It  was  to  lielp  her  poor  father  in  [wverty.  It  was  I  who 
forced  her  to  it.  Oh,  ladies  !  ladies  !— <lon't  take  tlie  bread  out  of 
the  mouth  of  these  \hm)t  orphans  ! " — and  genuine  tears  rained  down 
her  yellow  (iheeks. 

"Enough  of  tliis,"  says  Mr.  Lovel  haughtily.  "Mrs.  Prior, 
your  daughter  is  not  going  away.  Elizalx'th  has  promised  to  stay 
with  me,  and  never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer,  but 
as "  and  here  he  takes  Miss  Prior's  hand. 

"  His  wife  !     Is  this — is  this  true,  Lizzie  1 "  gasped  the  mother. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  meekly  sjiid  Miss  Elizabeth  Prior. 

At  this  the  old  woman  flung  down  her  umbrelhi,  and  uttering  a 
fine  scream,  folds  Elizabeth  in  her  arms,  and  then  runs  up  to  Lovei ! 
"  My  son  !  my  son  !  "  says  she  (Lovel's  face  was  not  bad,  I  promise 
you,  at  this  salutation  and  salute).  "Come  here,  children  ! — come, 
Augustus,  Fanny,  Louisa,  kiss  your  dear  bmther,  children !  And 
where  are  yours,  Lizzie  ?  Where  are  Pop  and  Cissy  1  Go  and  look 
for  your  little  nephew  and  niece,  dears:  Pop  and  Cissy  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  in  the  garden,  dears.  They  will  be  your  nephew 
ami  niece  now.     Go  and  fetch  tlujin,  I  say." 

As  the  young  Priors  file<l  off,  Mrs.  Prior  turned  to  the  two 
other  matrons,  and  spoke  to  them  with  much  dignity :  "  Most  hot 
weather,  your  Ladyship,  I'm  sure  !  Mr.  Bennington  must  find  it 
Very  hot  for  preaching,  Mrs.  Bonnington  ?  Lor' !  there's  that  little 
wretch  beating  my  Johnny  on  the  stuirs.  Have  done,  Pop,  sir  I 
How  ever  shall  we  make  those  children  agree,  Elizabeth  I " 
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Quick,  come  to  me,  some  skilful  delineator  of  the  BritiBh 
dowager,  and  draw  me  the  countenances  of  Lady  Baker  and  Mrs. 
Bonnington. 

"I  call  this  a  jolly  game,  don't  you,  Batchelor,  old  boyl" 
remarks  the  Captain  to  me.  "  Lady  Baker,  my  dear,  I  guess  your 
Ladyship's  nose  is  out  of  joint." 

"0  Cecilia — Cecilia!  don't  you  shudder  in  your  grave t"  cries 
Lady  B.  "Call  my  people,  Clarence — call  Bulkeley — call  my 
maid !  Let  me  go,  I  say,  from  this  house  of  horror ! "  and  the 
old  lady  dashed  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  uttered  I  know 
not  what  incoherent  shrieks  and  appeals  before  that  calm,  glazed, 
simpering  portrait  of  the  departed  Cecilia. 

Now  this  is  a  truth,  for  which  I  call  Lovel,  his  lady,  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  and  Captain  Clarence  Baker  as  witnesses.  Well,  then, 
whilst  Lady  B.  was  adjuring  the  portrait,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  string 
of  Cecilia's  harp — which  has  always  been  standing  in  the  comer  of 
tlie  room  under  its  shroud  of  Conlovan  leather — a  string,  I  say,  of 
Cecilia's  harp  cracked,  and  went  off  with  a  loud  bongy  which  struck 
terror  into  all  beholders.  Lady  Baker's  agitation  at  the  incident 
was  awful ;  I  do  not  like  to  describe  it — not  having  any  wish  to 
say  anything  tragic  in  this  namitive — though  that  I  can  write 
tragedy,  plays  of  mine  (of  which  envious  managers  never  could  be 
got  to  see  the  merit)  I  think  will  i)rove,  when  they  appear  in  my 
posthumous  works. 

Baker  has  always  averred  that  at  the  moment  when  the  harp- 
string  broke,  her  heart  broke  too.  But  as  she  lived  for  many  years, 
and  may  be  alive  now  for  what  I  know;  and  as  she  borrowed 
money  repeatedly  from  Lovel — lie  must  be  acquitted  of  the  chai^ge 
which  she  constantly  brings  against  him  of  hastening  her  own  death, 
and  murdering  his  first  wife  Cecilia.  "  The  harp  that  once  in  Tara's 
halls"  used  to  make  such  a  piteous  feeble  thrumming,  has  been 
carted  off  I  know  not  whither;  and  Cecilia's  portrait,  though  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  post  of  honour  (where,  you  cxmceive, 
under  present  circumstances  it  would  hiirdly  be  a  j^'ojmn)^  occupies 
a  very  reputable  position  in  the  pink  room  ujmtairs  which  that  poor 
young  Clarence  inhabited  during  my  visit  to  Shrublands. 

All  the  house  has  been  altered.     There's  a  fine  organ  in  the 

hall,  on  which  Eliziibeth  |>erforms  sacrwl  music  very  finely.     As  for 

my  old  room,  I  will  trouble  you  to  smoke  there  under  the  present 

government.     It  is  a  library  now,  with  many  fine  and  authentic 

pictures  of  the  Lovel  family  hanjjing  u[)  in  it,  the  English  branch  of 

the  house  with  the  wolf  crest,  and  Gare  a  la  louife  for  the  motto, 

and  a  grand  posthumous  portrait  of  a  Portuguese  officer  (Gandish), 

Elizabeth's  late  father. 
11 
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As  for  dear  old  Mrs.  Bonnington,  she,  you  may  bo  siire,  would 
be  easily  recoDcileil  to  any  live  mortal  who  was  kind  to  her,  and 
any  plan  which  sIiduM  make  her  son  happy ;  and  Elizabeth  hus 
quite  won  her  ovtT.  Mre.  Prior,  oa  the  deposition  of  the  other 
dowagers,  no  doubt  oxfietled  to  rdgii  at  ShniblaniU,  but  in  this 
object  I  am  not  Tery  sorry  to  say  was  disappointed.  Indeed,  I  was 
not  a  little  amueeil,  ii|i<in  tlic  very  first  ilay  of  her  intended  reign — 
that  eventfiil  one  of  wliich  we  hiLve  been  describing  the  ineident« — 
to  aee  how  calmly  ami  y  piiUcil  the  throne  from 

under  her,  on  which  tlii.^  imberiug. 

M™.  p.  knew  the  ii<  iid  cTerytbing  which  it  con- 

tained ;  and  when  Lady  with  her  son  and  her  suite 

of  domestics.  Prior  diifh.  nu^ut  apartments  gleaning 

what  had  been  left  in  tli'  .  rtiire — a  scarlet  feather  out 

of  the  dowager's  nmm,  d  a  bottle  of  hair-oil,  the 

Captain's  property.     "  ;  ■e  gone,  and  as  you  can't  be 

alone  with  him,  iny  iloa  ith  you,"  says  she,  coming 

down  to  her  danj^litui-. 

"Of  course,   mamma,   I    must  be  with    you,"  aaya   obedient 


"  And  there  is  the  pink  room,  and  the  blue  room,  and  the 
yellow  room  for  the  boys — and  the  chintz  boudoir  for  me — I  can 
put  them  all  away,  oh,  so  comfortably  ! " 

"  I  can  come  anil  share  Louisa's  room,  mamma,"  says  Bessy. 
"It  will  not  be  proper  for  mo  to  stay  here  at  all — until  afterwards, 
you  know.  Or  I  can  go  to  my  uncle  at  Saint  Boniface.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  be  beat,  eh,  Frederick  1" 

"  \yhatcrer  you  wish,  my  dear  Lizzie  !  "  says  Lovel. 

"  Anil  I  ilaresay  there  will  be  some  little  alterations  made  in  the 
house.  You  talked,  you  know,  of  painting,  Mr.  Lovel :  and  the  chil- 
dren can  go  to  their  gmndmamma  Bonnington.  And  on  our  return 
wlien  the  utterations  are  made  we  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  j/ou, 
Mr.  Biitchelor— our  kindest  olil  friend.     Shall  we  not,  Frederick  1" 

"Always,  always,"  said  Frederick. 

"Come,  children,  come  to  your  teas,"  calls  out  Mrs.  P.  in  s 
resolute  voice. 

"  Dear  Pop,  I'm  not  going  away — that  is,  only  for  a  few  days, 
dear,"  says  Bessy,  kissing  the  boy ;  "and  you  will  love  me,  won't 
you  1 " 

"All  right,"  says  the  boy.  Bnt  Cissy  said,  when  the  same 
appeal  was  muile  to  her  :  "  I  shall  love  my  dear  mamma ! "  and 
makes  her  new  motlier- in-law  a  veri'  polite  curtsey. 

"  I  think  you  had  lictter  put  off  those  men  you  expect  to  dinner 
to-morrow,  Fred,"  I  say  to  LoveL 
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"  I  think  I  had,  Batch/'  says  the  gentleman. 

"  Or  you  can  dine  with  them  at  the  Club,  you  know,"  remarks 
Elizabeth. 

"  Yes,  Bessy.'' 

"And  when  the  children  have  had  their  tea  I  will  go  with 
mamma.     My  boxes  are  ready,  you  know,"  says  arch  Bessy. 

"  And  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  Mr.  Lovel,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Batchelor  1 "  asks  the  lady. 

It  was  the  dreariest  dinner  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  No  under- 
taker could  be  more  gloomy  tlmn  Bedford,  as  he  served  us.  We 
tried  to  talk  politics  and  literature.  We  drank  too  much,  purposely. 
Nothing  would  do.  "  Hang  me,  if  I  can  stand  this,  Lovel,"  I  said, 
as  we  sat  mum  over  our  third  bottle.  "  I  will  go  back  and  sleep 
at  my  chambers.  I  was  not  a  little  soft  upon  her  myself,  that's 
the  truth.  Here's  her  health,  and  happiness  to  both  of  you,  with 
all  my  heart."  And  we  drained  a  great  bumper  apiece,  and  I  left 
him.     He  was  very  happy  I  should  go. 

Bedford  stood  at  the  gate,  as  the  little  pony  carriage  came  for 
me  in  the  dusk.  "  Grod  bless  you,  sir ! "  says  he.  "  I  can't  stand 
it ;  I  shall  go  too."     And  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

He  married  Mary  Pinhorn,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  whence  he  sent  me,  three  years  ago,  an  affectionate  letter, 
and  a  smart  gold  pin  from  the  diggings. 

A  month  afterwards,  a  cab  might  have  been  seen  driving  from 
the  Temple  to  Hanover  Square :  and  a  month  and  a  day  after 
that  drive,  an  advertisement  might  have  been  read  in  the  Post  and 
Times : — 

"Married,  on  Thursday,  10th,  at  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover  Square, 
by  the  Reverend  the  Master  of  Saint  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge, 
uncle  of  the  bride,  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire,  of  Shrublands,  Roe- 
hampton,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Montagu 
Prior,  K.S.F." 

We  may  hear  of  Lovel  Makbied  some  other  day,  but  here  is 
an  end  of  Lovel  the  Widower.  Valete  et  plaudite,  you  good 
people,  who  have  witnessed  the  little  comedy.  Down  with  the 
curtain ;  cover  up  the  boxes ;  pop  out  the  gas-lights.  Ho  !  cab ! 
Take  us  home,  and  let  us  have  some  tea,  and  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night, my  little  players.  We  have  been  merry  together,  and  we 
part  with  soft  hearts  and  somewhat  rueful  countenances,  don't  we  1 
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ON  A  LAZY  IDLE  BOY 


I  HAD  occasion  to  pass  a  week  in  the  autumn  in  the  little  old 
town  of  Coire  or  Chur,  in  the  Grisons,  where  lies  buried  that 
very  ancient  British  king,  saint,  and  martyr,  Lucius,*  who 
founded  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  on  Cornhill.  Few  people  note 
the  church  nowadays,  and  fewer  ever  lieartl  of  the  Siiint.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Ciiur,  his  statue  appears  surrounded  by  other  sainted 
persons  of  his  family.  With  tight  red  breeches,  a  Roman  habit,  a 
curly  brown  beard,  and  a  neat  little  gilt  crown  and  sceptre,  he  stiinds, 
a  very  comely  and  cheerful  image :  and,  from  what  I  may  call  hia 
peculiar  position  with  regard  to  Cornhill,  I  beheld  this  figure  of 
Saint  Lucius  with  more  interest  than  I  should  have  bestowed  upon 
personages  who,  hierarchically,  are,  I  daresay,  his  superiors. 

The  pretty  little  city  stands,  so  to  sj)eak,  at  the  end  of  the 
world — of  the  world  of  to-day,  the  world  of  rapid  motion,  and 
rushing  railways,  and  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  men.  From 
the  northern  gate,  the  iron  road  stretches  away  to  Ziirich,  to  Basle, 
to  Paris,  to  home.  From  the  old  southern  barriers,  before  which  a 
little  river  rushes,  and  around  which  stretch  the  crumbling  battle- 
ments of  the  ancient  town,  the  road  bears  the  slow  diligence  or  lagging 
vetturino  by  the  shallow  Rhine,  through  the  awful  gorges  of  the  Via 
Mala,  and  presently  over  the  Spliigen  to  the  shores  of  Como. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  more  quaint,  pretty,  calm,  and 
pastoral  than  this  remote  little  Chur.  What  need  have  the  inhabi- 
tants of  walls  and  ramparts,  except  to  build  summer-houses,  to  trail 

*  Stow  quotes  the  inscription,  still  extant,  "  from  the  table  fast  chained  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Cornhill ;"  and  sjiys,  **he  was  after  some  chronicle  buried 
at  London,  and  after  some  chronicle  buried  at  Glowcester " — but,  oh  !  these 
incorrect  chroniclers  !  when  Albau  Butler,  in  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  ▼.  xii., 
and  Murray's  "Handbook,"  and  the  Sacristan  at  Chur,  all  say  Lucius  wafl 
)cilled  there,  and  I  saw  his  tomb  with  my  own  e^m  1 


Tinea,  and  hang  clotli<s  ti>  dry  on  them  ? 
great  mouldering  gaks :  only  at  i 

lowing  past  them,  the  rilliige  niuideus  chutler  luerrily  round  the 
fountaioB,  and  bahMe  like  the  erer-Toliible  stresm  that  Savra  under 
the  old  walla.  The  BthoolbojB,  witli  book  and  autciiel,  in  amort 
unifonns,  march  uji  to  the  gj-niniisium,  nnd  return  thence  at  their 
stated  time.  There  'm  one  coffeehhouBe  in  the  town,  and  I  see  one 
old  gentleman  goeA  to  it.  There  are  shupg  with  no  cuatomera 
seemingly,  and  the  lazy  trs'  out  of  their  little  windows 

at  the  single  etrati^-iT  Hoiml  ii^re  h  a.  stall  uith  baskets 

of  queer  little  hliiok  grap^  nt=.j,  uiid  u  pretty  brisk  trade 

with  half-a-dozen  urcliins  stt  ..md.     But,  beyoud  thin,  there 

i«  scarce  any  talk  nr  iiiovemeut  m  the  Btreot.  There's  nobody  at 
the  book-shop.  "  If  you  will  have  the  gocKlness  to  nome  again  in 
an  hour,"  says  tlie  luttiker,  with  his  mouthful  of  dinner  at  one 
o'clock,  "  you  can  liiive  the  money."  There  is  nobody  at  the  hotel 
■ave  the  good  liimlliuly,  the  kind  waiters,  the  brisk  young  cook 
who  ministers  to  you.  Nobaiy  is  in  the  Protestwut  fliiirt'h^{oh  ! 
strange  sight,  the  two  confessions  are  here  at  peace !) — nobody  in 
the  Catholic  church :  untU  tlie  sacristan,  from  iiis  snug  abode  in 
the  cathedral  close,  espies  the  traveller  eyeing  the  monsiers  and 
pillars  before  the  old  shark-toothed  arch  of  his  i^thedral,  and  comes 
out  (with  a  view  to  remuneration  possibly)  and  opens  the  gate,  and 
shows  you  the  venerable  ehurrb,  and  the  queer  old  relics  in  the 
sacristy,  and  the  ancient  vetitmentB  (a  black  velvet  cope,  amongst 
other  robes,  as  fresh  as  yesterday,  and  presented  by  that  notorious 
"pervert,"  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France),  and  the  statue  of  Saint 
Lucius  who  built  Saint  Peter's  Church,  on  Oomhill. 

What  a  quiet,  kind,  quaint,  pleasant,  pretty  old  town !  Has 
it  been  asleep  tbene  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  is  the 
brisk  young  Prince  of  the  Sidereal  Realms  in  his  screaming  car 
drawn  by  his  snorting  steel  elephant  coming  to  waken  it}  Time 
was  when  there  must  have  )>een  life  and  bustle  and  commerce 
here.  Those  vast  venerable  walls  were  not  m:ide  to  keep  out  cows, 
but  men-at-arms,  led  by  fierce  captains,  who  prowled  about  the 
gates,  and  robbed  the  tnuiers  as  they  passed  in  and  out  with  their 
bales,  tiieir  goods,  their  pack-horses  and  their  wains.  Is  the  place 
BO  dead  that  even  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  can't 
quarrel  1  Why,  seven  or  eight,  or  a  doaen,  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  (they  haven't  the  register  at  Saint  Peter's  up  to  that  remote 
period — 'I  daresay  it  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London) — a  dozen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  there  Wiie  some  life  in  the  town,  Saint 
Lucius  was  stoned  here  on  account  of  theological  differences,  after 
founding  onr  church  in  ComhilU 
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There  was  a  sweet  pretty  river  walk  we  used  to  take  in  the 
evening  and  mark  the  mountains  round  glooming  with  a  deeper 
purple ;  the  sliades  creeping  up  tlie  golden  walls ;  the  river  brawl- 
ing, the  cattle  calling,  the  maids  and  chatterboxes  round  the 
fountains  babbling  and  bawling;  and  several  times  in  the  course 
of  our  sober  walks  we  overtook  a  lazy  slouching  boy,  or  hobble- 
dehoy, with  a  rusty  coat,  and  trousers  not  too  long,  and  big  feet 
trailing  lazily  one  after  the  other,  and  large  lazy  hands  dawdling 
from  out  the  tight  sleeves,  and  in  the  lazy  hands  a  little  book, 
which  my  lad  held  up  to  his  face,  and  which  I  daresay  so  charmed 
and  ravished  him,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  beautiful  sights  around 
him ;  unmindful,  I  would  venture  to  lay  any  wager,  of  the  lessons 
he  had  to  learn  for  to-morrow  ;  forgetful  of  mother  waiting  supper, 
and  father  preparing  a  scolding; — al)sorbed  utterly  and  entirely 
in  his  book. 

What  was  it  that  so  fascinated  the  young  student,  as  he  stood 
by  the  river  shore  1  Not  the  7>o/i«  asinat^um.  What  book  so 
delighted  him,  and  blinded  him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so 
that  he  did  not  care  to  see  the  a[)ple-woman  with  her  fruit,  or 
(more  tempting  still  to  sons  of  Eve)  the  pretty  girls  with  their 
apple  cheeks,  who  laughed  and  prattled  round  the  fountain  1  What 
was  the  book?  Do  you  8upjx>8e  it  was  Livy,  or  the  Greek 
grammar?  No;  it  was  a  Novel  that  you  were  reading,  you  lazy, 
not  very  clean,  good-for-nothing,  sensible  boy  !  It  was  D'Artagnan 
locking  up  General  Monk  in  a  box,  or  ahnost  succeeding  in  kcejiing 
Charles  the  First's  head  on.  It  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Chateau 
dlf  cutting  himself  out  of  the  sack  fifty  feet  under  water  (I 
mention  the  novels  I  like  ]xtst  myself — novels  without  love  or 
talking,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  nonsense,  but  containing  plenty  of 
fighting,  escaping,  robbery,  and  rescuing) — cutting  himself  out  of 
the  sack  and  swimming  to  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo.  O  Dumas  ! 
0  thou  brave  kind  gidlant  old  Alexandre !  I  hereby  offer  thee 
homage,  and  give  thee  thanks  for  many  pleasant  hours.  I  have 
read  thee  (being  sick  in  bed)  for  thirteen  hours  of  a  happy  day, 
and  had  the  ladies  of  the  house  fighting  for  the  volumes.  Be 
assured  that  lazy  boy  was  reading  Dumas  (or  I  will  go  so  far  as 
to  let  the  reader  here  pronounce  the  eulogium,  or  insert  the  name 
of  his  favourite  author) ;  and  as  for  the  anger,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
verberations  of  his  schoolmaster,  or  the  remonstrances  of  his  father, 
or  the  tender  pleadings  of  his  mother  that  he  should  not  let  the 
supper  grow  cold — I  don't  believe  the  scapegrace  cared  one  fig. 
No  !     Figs  are  sweet,  but  fictions  are  sweeter. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  score  of  white-bearded,  white-robed 
warriors,  or  grave  seniors  of  the  city,  seated  at  the  gate  of  JafiiEi  or 
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Beyroiit,  and  listening  to  the  story-teller  reciting  his  marvels  out 
of  '' Antar"  or  the  '^Arabian  Nights"!  I  was  once  present  when 
a  young  gentleman  at  table  put  a  tart  away  from  him,  and  said  to 
his  neighbour,  the  Younger  Son  (with  rather  a  fittoous  air),  **I 
never  eat  sweets." 

"  Not  eat  sweets !  and  do  you  know  why  1 "  says  T. 

"Because  I  am  past  that  kind  of  thing;"  says  the  young 
gentleman. 

'*  Because  you  are  a  button  and  a  sot  I "  cries  the  Elder  (and 
Juvenis  winces  a  little).  "All  ])eop]e  who  have  natural  healthy 
appetites  love  sweets ;  all  children,  all  women,  all  Eastern  people, 
whose  tastes  arc  not  corrupted  by  gluttony  and  strong  drink." 
And  a  plateful  of  raspberries  and  cream  disappeared  before  the 
philosopher. 

You  take  the  allegory  ?  Novels  are  sweets.  AH  people  with 
healthy  literary  appetites  love  them — almost  all  women ;  —  a  vast 
number  of  clever  hanl-headed  men.  Why,  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicians  in  England  sai<l  to  me  only  yesterday,  "  I  have  just 
rea<l  So-and-m  for  the  second  time  "  (naming  one  of  Jones's  ex- 
quisite fictions).  Judges,  bishops,  clianoelloi's,  mathematicians  are 
notorious  novel-readers  ;  as  well  as  young  lM)ys  and  sweet  girls,  and 
their  kind  tender  mothers.  Who  has  not  read  about  Eldon,  and 
how  he  cried  over  novels  every  niglit  whon  lie  was  not  at  wdiist  ? 

As  for  that  lazy  naughty  b(\v  at  Clmr,  I  <loubt  whether  he  will 
like  novels  wiicn  he  is  thirty  ye^ira  of  ago.  He  is  biking  too  great 
a  glut  of  them  now.  He  is  eating  jelly  until  ho  will  be  sick.  He 
will  know  most  plots  by  the  time  lie  is  twenty,  so  that  he  will 
never  be  surprised  when  the  Stranger  turfis  out  to  be  the  rightful 
eiirl, — when  the  old  waterman,  throwing  oti'  his  beggarly  gabardine, 
shows  his  stars  and  the  colljirs  of  his  various  ordenn,  and  clasping 
Antonia  to  his  bosom,  proves  himself  to  l)e  the  prince,  her  long-lost 
father.  He  will  recognise  the  novelist's  same  ehanuiters,  though 
they  appciir  in  red-heeled  pumps  and  ailes-th'-piijcon^  or  the  garb 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  will  get  weary  of  sweets,  as  boys 
of  private  s<;hools  grow  (or  used  to  grow,  for  I  have  done  growing 
some  little  time  myself,  and  the  jiractir'c  may  hav(}  ended  too) — as 
private  schoolboys  used  to  grow  tired  of  the  pudding  before  their 
mutton  at  dinner. 

And  pray  what  is  the  moral  of  this  apologue?  The  moral  I 
take  to  be  this  :  the  api)ctite  for  novels  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
world — far  away  in  the  frozen  dc^ej),  the  sailors  reading  them  to  one 
another  during  the  en<lless  night ;  far  away  under  the  Syrian  stars, 
the  solemn  sheikhs  and  elders  hearkening  to  the  poet  as  he  recites 
bis  tales ;  far  away  in  the  Indian  camps,  where  the  soldiers  listen 
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to 's  tales,  or 's,  after  the  hot  day^s  march ;  far  away  in 

little  Chur  yonder,  where  the  lazy  boy  pores  over  the  fond  volume, 
and  drinks  it  in  with  all  his  eyes; — the  demand  being  what  we 
know  it  is,  the  merchant  nmst  supply  it  as  he  will  supply  saddles 
and  pale  ale  for  Bombay  or  Calcutta. 

But  as  surely  as  the  cadet  drinks  too  much  pale  ale,  it  will 
disagree  with  him;  and  so  surely,  dear  youth,  will  too  much  of 
novels  cloy  on  thee.  I  wonder,  do  novel-writers  themselves  read 
many  novels  ]  If  you  go  into  Gunter's,  you  don't  see  those  charm- 
ing young  ladies  (to  whom  I  present  my  most  respectful  compli- 
ments) eating  tarts  and  ices,  but  at  the  proper  eventide  they  have 
good  plain  wholesome  tea  and  bread-and-butter.  Can  anybody 
tell  me  does  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  read  novels  ] 
does  the  author  of  the  "  Tower  of  London  "  devour  romances  1  does 
the  dashing  "  Harry  Lorrequer  "  delight  in  "  Plain  or  Ringlets  "  or 
"  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour  "  ]  Does  the  veteran,  from  whose  flowing 
pen  we  had  the  books  which  delighted  our  young  days,  "  Damley," 
and  "  Richelieu,"  and  "  Delonne,"  *  relish  the  works  of  Alexandre 
the  Great,  and  thrill  over  the  "  Three  Musqueteers "  ]  Does  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  "Caxtons"  read  the  other  tales  in 
Blackwood  f  (For  example,  that  ghost-story  printed  last  August, 
and  which,  for  my  part,  though  I  read  it  in  the  public  reading- 
room  at  the  "  Pavilion  "  Hotel  at  Folkestone,  I  protest  frightened 
me  so  that  I  scarce  dared  look  out  over  my  shoulder.)  Does 
"  Uncle  Tom  "  admire  "  Adam  Bede  "  1  and  does  the  author  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wrexhill"  laugh  over  the  "Warden"  and  the  "Three 
Clerks"?  Dear  youth  of  ingenuous  countenance  and  ingenuous 
pudor  !  I  make  no  doubt  tliat  the  eminent  parties  above  named  all 
partake  of  novels  in  moderation — eat  jellies — but  mainly  nourish 
themselves  upon  wholesome  roast  and  boiled. 

Here,  dear  youth  aforesaid !  our  Cornkill  Magazine  owners 
strive  to  provide  thee  with  facta  as  well  as  fiction ;  and  though  it 
does  not  become  them  to  brag  of  their  Ordinary,  at  least  they  invite 
thee  to  a  table  where  thou  shalt  sit  in  good  comi)any.  That  story 
of  the  "Fox"t  was  written  by  one  of  the  gallant  seamen  who 
sought  for  poor  Franklin  under  the  awful  Arctic  Night :  that 
account  of  China  J  is  told  by  the  man  of  all  the  empire  most  likely 

*  By  the  way,  what  a  strange  fate  is  that  which  befell  the  veteran  novelist  I 
He  was  appointe<l  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Venice,  the  only  city  io 
Europe  where  the  famous  *'two  cavaliers"  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  seeo 
riding  together. 

f  "The  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  (From  the  Private  Journal  of  ai| 
Officer  of  the  *  Fox.') " 

X  **  The  Chinese  and  the  Outer  Barbarians."    By  Sir  John  Bowring. 
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to  kDOw  of  what  tic  speaks :  those  pages  regarding  Volunteere  * 
come  from  an  homuired  Land  that  has  Iwrno  tho  sword  in  a  huudred 
&moiu  fields,  and  poiuted  the  Britinb  giiua  io  the  greatest  siege  iu 
the  vorld. 

Shall  we  point  out  others  t  We  are  fellow-travellers,  and  shall 
moke  acquaintani:'!'  m  the  voyage  proceeds.  In  the  Atlantic 
steomem,  on  the  lii-i  riny  out  (and  on  high-  and  holy-days  suhee- 
queatlf),  the  jellio  si't  riown  on  tjihln  nn;  richly  ornamented; 
fnedioqve   in  fan',-  lip.,,;  ncriiiui  and  British  flags 

nobly  emblaioued  u\  tin.  gors  renoark  this  pleasing 

phenomeoon,  the  i;,iiii;iiii  otcb  the  ocwuiion  by  ex- 

pressing a  hope,  to  IjiM  ri^'l  the  flat;  of  Mr.  BuU  and 

his  younger  Broth. -i  \a.\y  a  hy  side  in  friendly  emuhu 

tion.     Novels  havirm  been  jiarml  to  jellies— here  are 

two  (one  perhapH  imt   erj  \  and  flavoured  with  an 

amari  alignid  Vi'ry   ilinL.  jmlat^w)  —  two  novels  f 

under  two  flags,  th.'  inm  tl  ^  whi'*h  has  hung  beforo 

the  well-known  b-nxli  „f  ■'  Viuiity  r.-iu'  ,  llii-  .iDit  tlmt.  fresh  and 
handsome  standanl  whieh  has  lat«ly  been  hoists!  on  "  Barcheater 
Towers."     Pray,  sir,  or  madam,  to  which  dish  will  yon  be  helped! 

So  have  I  seen  my  friends  Captain  Lang  and  Captain  Oometock 
press  their  guests  to  partake  of  the  fare  on  that  memonvHe  "  First 
day  out,"  when  there  is  no  man,  I  think,  who  sits  down  but  asks  a 
'  blesung  on  bis  voyage,  and  the  good  sliip  dips  over  the  bar,  and 
bounds  away  into  the  blue  wat«r. 


NIL  NISI  BONUM 


ALMOST  the  last  words  which  Sir  Walter  spoke  to  Lockhart, 
his  biographer,  were,  "  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear ! "  and  with 
^   the  lust  flicker  of  breath  on  his  dying  lips,  he  sighed  a  fiare- 
well  to  his  family,  and  passed  away  blessing  them. 

Two  men,  famous,  admired,  beloved,  have  just  left  us,  the 
Groldsmith  and  the  Gibbon  of  our  time.*  Ere  a  few  weeks  are 
over,  many  a  critic's  pen  will  be  at  work,  reviewing  their  lives  and 
passing  judgment  on  their  works.  This  is  no  review,  or  history,  or 
criticism :  only  a  word  in  testimony  of  resi)ect  and  regard  from  a 
man  of  letters,  who  owes  to  his  own  professional  labour  the  honour 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  two  eminent  literary  men.  One 
was  the  first  Ambassador  whom  the  New  World  of  Letters  sent  to 
the  Old.  He  was  bom  almost  with  the  republic ;  the  jxit^r  pairias 
had  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  head.  He  bore  Washington's 
name;  he  came  amongst  us  bringing  the  kindest  sympathy,  the 
most  artless  smiling  goodwill.  His  new  country  (which  some 
people  here  might  be  disposed  to  reganl  rather  superciliously)  could 
send  us,  as  lie  showed  in  his  own  jKM-son,  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
himself  born  in  no  very  high  sphere,  was  most  finished,  polishtn, 
easy,  witty,  quiet;  and,  scx-ially,  the  equal  of  the  most  refined 
Europejms.  If  Irving's  welcome  in  England  was  a  kind  one,  was  it 
not  also  gratefully  rememljered  1  If  he  ate  our  salt,  did  he  not  pay 
us  with  a  thankful  heart  ]  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  friend- 
liness and  good  feeling  for  our  country  which  this  writer's  generous 
and  untiring  regard  for  us  disseminated  in  his  own  ?  His  l)ook8  are 
read  by  millions  t  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  has  taught  to  love 
England,  and  why  to  love  her.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  speak 
otherwise  than  he  did :  to  inflame  national  rancours,  which,  at  the 
time  when  he  first  became  known  as  a  j)ublic  writer,  war  had  just 
renewed  :  to  cry  down  the  old  civilisation  at  the  expense  of  the 

*  Washington  Irving,  died  Noven»}>er  28,  1859;  Lord  Macaulay,  died 
Decetnl»er  28,  1859. 

t  See  hiH  Life  in  the  most  remarkable  Dictionary  of  Authori^  published 
Mtely  ut  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Alibone. 
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new  :  to  point  out  oiir  faults,  arrogance,  shortcomingB,  and  give  the 
republic  to  infer  how  mnch  she  waa  the  parent  state's  aiipcrior. 
There  are  writers  enough  in  the  Unit«<l  States,  honest  and  other- 
wise, who  preai.'li  th:it  kind  of  doctrine.  But  the  good  Irving,  the 
peaceful,  the  frietnlly,  had  no  place  for  bitternesii  in  his  heart,  and 
DO  echeme  but  kindiK-Kt.  Received  in  England  with  rxtmordinaTT 
tenderness  and  fi'ii'LHl:4hip  (Scott,  Southey,  Byron,  a  hundred  others 
have  borne  witness'  to  tlieir  liking  for  bim),  be  waa  a.  messenger  of 
goodwill  and  pt-ace  l)et«'een  his  country  and  oure.  "  See,  friends  ! " 
be  seems  to  sjiy,  "  these  English  are  not  so  wicked,  rajHicioua, 
.  callous,  proud,  iifl  ynu  have  been  taught  to  believe  them.  I  went 
amoDget  them  n  humlile  jnnn ;  won  my  way  by  my  pen  ;  and,  when 
known,  found  every  hand  held  out  to  me  with  kindliness  and 
welcome.  Scott  is  a  great  man,  you  acknowtetlge.  Diil  not  Scott's 
King  of  Englanil  give  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  another  to  me,  your 
countryman,  and  a  stranger)" 

Tradition  in  tlie  rniteil  States  still  fondly  retains  the  history 
of  the  feasts  and  rejoicings  which  awaited  Irving  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country  from  Europe.  He  had  a  national  welcome ;  he 
stammered  in  his  speeches,  liid  himself  in  confusion,  and  the  people 
loved  him  alt  the  better.  He  had  worthily  represented  America  in 
Europe.  In  that  young  community  a  man  who  brings  homo  with 
him  abundant  European  testimonials  is  still  treated  with  respect  (I 
have  found  American  writers,  of  wide-world  reputation,  strangely 
solicitous  about  the  opinions  of  quite  obscure  British  critics,  and 
elated  or  depressed  by  their  judgments) ;  and  Irving  went  home 
medalled  by  the  King,  diplomatised  by  the  University,  crowned  and 
honoured  and  admired.  He  hail  not  in  any  way  intrigued  for  his 
honours,  he  had  fairly  won  them ;  and,  in  Irving's  instance,  aa  in 
others,  the  old  country  was  gliul  and  eager  to  pay  them. 

In  America  the  love  and  regard  for  Irving  was  a  national  senlj- 
ment.  Party  waJB  are  perpetually  raging  there,  and  are  carried  on 
by  the  press  with  a  rancour  and  fierceness  against  individuals  which 
exceed  British,  almost  Irish,  virulence.  It  seemed  to  me,  during  a 
year's  travel  in  the  country,  as  if  no  one  ever  aimeii  a  blow  at 
Irving.  All  men  held  their  hands  from  that  harmless  friendly 
peacemaker.  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,'*'  and  remarked  how  in 
every  place  he  was  honoured  and  welcome.  Every  large  city  has 
its  "  Irving  House."     The  country  takes  pride  in  the  fame  of  its 

*  At  'Wagbington,  Mr.  Irving  came  to  a  Itwturs  given  bj  tbe  vrritar,  which 
Mr.  Filniore  and  General  Pieree,  the  President  and  President  Elect,  wer»  also 
kind  eoDiigh  to  attend  together.  "Two  Rings  of  Brentford  amelling  at  one 
■DM,"  says  Irriog,  lookiog  up  with  his  Bood-humoured  amile. 


1    "  lUTKH-riK-WSIt," 
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men  of  letters.  Tlie  gat€  of  his  own  channing  little  domain  on  the 
beautiful  Hudson  River  was  for  ever  swinging  before  visitors  who 
came  to  him.  He  shut  out  no  one.*  I  had  seen  many  pictures  of 
his  house,  and  read  descriptions  of  it,  in  l)oth  of  which  it  was  treated 
with  a  not  unusual  American  exaggeration.  It  was  but  a  pretty 
little  cabin  of  a  place ;  the  gentleman  of  the  press  who  took  notes 
of  the  place,  whilst  his  kind  old  host  was  sleeping,  might  have 
visited  the  whole  house  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

And  how  came  it  that  tliis  house  w\'is  so  small,  when  Mr.  Irving's 
books  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  when  his 
profits  were  known  to  be  large,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  good 
old  bachelor  were  notoriously  modest  and  simple  ?  He  had  loved 
once  in  his  life.  The  hidy  he  loved  died ;  and  he,  whom  all  the 
world  loved,  never  sought  to  rej)lace  her.  I  can't  say  how  much 
the  thought  of  that  fidelity  hfis  touched  me.  Does  not  the  very 
cheerfulness  of  his  after  life  add  to  the  pathos  of  that  untold  story  1 
To  grieve  always  was  not  in  his  nature  :  or,  when  he  had  his  sorrow, 
to  bring  all  tiie  world  in  to  condole  with  him  and  bemoan  it.  Deep 
and  quiet  he  lays  the  love  of  his  heart,  and  V>uries  it ;  and  grass  and 
flowers  grow  over  the  scarred  ground  in  due  time. 

Irving  had  such  a  small  house  and  such  narrow  rooms,  because 
there  was  a  great  number  of  peoj)le  to  occupy  them.  He  could 
only  afford  to  keep  one  old  horse  (which,  lazy  and  aged  as  it  was, 
managed  once  or  twic«  to  run  away  with  that  careless  old  horseman). 
He  could  only  afford  to  give  plain  sherry  to  that  amiable  British 
paragraph-monger  from  New  York,  who  saw  the  jwitriarch  asleep 
over  his  modest  blameless  cup,  and  fetched  the  public  into  his 
private  chaml)er  to  look  at  him.  Irving  could  only  live  very 
modestly,  because  the  wifeless,  childless  man  had  a  number  of 
children  to  whom  he  was  as  a  father.  He  had  as  many  as  nine 
nieces,  I  am  told — I  saw  two  of  these  ladies  at  his  house — with 
all  of  whom  the  dear  old  man  had  shared  the  produce  of  his  labour 
and  genius. 

"  Be  a  good  man,  my  c?mr."  One  c^in't  but  think  of  these 
last  words  of  the  veteran  Chief  of  Letters,  who  had  tasted  and 
tested  the  value  of  worldly  success,   admiration,  prosperity.     Was 

*  Mr.  Irving  described  to  me,  with  that  huraour  and  good-hunnour  which 
he  always  kept,  how,  amongst  other  visitors,  a  member  of  the  British  press 
who  had  carried  liis  distinguished  i.>en  to  America  (where  he  employed  it  in 
vilifying  his  own  country)  came  to  Sunnysido,  introduced  himself  to  Irving, 
partook  of  his  wine  and  luncheon,  and  in  two  days  described  Mr.  Irving,  bis 
house  his  nieces,  his  meal,  and  his  nianner  of  dozing  afterwards,  in  a  New 
York  paper.  On  another  occasion.  Ir\'inu:  said,  laughing,  "Two  persons  cnme 
to  me,  and  one  held  mo  in  conversation  whilst  the  other  miscreant  took  my 
portrait  I ' 
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Irving  not  good,  and  of  hla  woika,  «u  not  Iiia  life  tbc  best  part  1 
In  his  family,  gentle,  generrat,  jibodiumourcd,  nffuctiouiite,  self- 
denying  :  in  society,  a  deli^tfil  ezainple  of  complete  gentleman- 
hood  i  quite  nnapoiled  bj  pntptaitf;  never  obscquiouB  to  the 
great  (or,  wone  itill,  to  the  1mm  and  mean,  as  some  public  men 
are  foroed  to  be  in  hie  and  otb«  oonntries) ;  eager  to  acknowledge 
every  contemporary's  merit :  always  kind  ami  afl'aUe  ti>  the  young 
meinbers  of  his  calling ;  in  his  proftnrioiial  iMrguiiis  .iiul  mcrrantile 
dealings  delicately  honest  and  gnt<Ail;  one  of  the  most  clugming 
masters  of  our  lighter  longnsga ;  the  coMtant  fliend  to  ns  snd  oor 
nation ;  to  men  of  lett«ra  douUjr  dear,  niot  tta  Us  wit  and  genios 
merely,  but  as  an  exemplar  ot  gOOdiMM,  iHobttx,  and  pan  lUb : — 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  totiinonial  vDl  be  nieed  to  him  In  hli 
own  country,  where  generous  and  enthnriastia  acknowledgment  ot 
American  merit  is  never  wanting ;  hut  Irving  was  in  oor  svrloe 
■8  well  as  theirs ;  and  ai  th^  have  placed  a  stone  at  Chwnwidi 
yonder  in  memory  of  that  gallant  young  Bellot,  who  shared  the 
perils  and  fute  of  some  of  our  Arctic  seamen,  I  would  like  to  hear 
of  some  memoriiil  raiseil  by  English  writers  and  friends  of  letters  in 
affectionate  remembraDce  of  tlie  <lear  and  gooii  Washington  Irving. 

As  for  the  other  writer,  whose  deinrture  many  friends,  some 
few  most  deorly-lovei!  relatives,  and  multitudes  of  admiring  readers 
deplore,  our  republic  h.is  already  decree<l  his  statue,  and  he  must 
have  known  that  he  hod  earned  this  posthumous  honour.  He  la 
not  a  poet  and  man  of  Icttera  merely,  but  citizen,  statesman,  a  great 
British  worthy.  Almost  from  the  first  moment  when  he  appears, 
amongst  boys,  amongst  college  students,  amongst  men,  he  is  marked, 
and  takes  rank  as  a  great  Englishman.  All  sorts  of  successes  are 
easy  to  him :  as  a  lad  he  goes  down  into  the  arena  with  others,  and 
wins  all  the  prises  to  which  he  has  a  mind.  A  place  in  the  senate 
is  straightway  offered  to  the  young  man.  He  takes  his  seat  there ; 
he  speaks,  when  so  minded,  without  party  anger  or  intrigue,  but 
not  without  party  foith  an<l  a  surt  of  heroic  enthusiasm  for  bis 
cause.  Still  he  is  poet  and  philosopher  even  more  than  orator. 
That  he  may  have  leisure  and  means  to  pursue  his  darling  studies, 
he  absents  himself  for  a  while,  and  accepts  a  ricjily-remunenitive 
post  in  the  East,  As  lenmed  a  man  may  live  in  a  cottage  or  a 
coll^  common-room ;  hut  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  ample 
means  and  recognised  rank  were  Macaulay's  an  of  right.  Years  ago 
there  was  a  wretched  out^^ry  mised  because  Mr.  Macaulay  dated  a 
letter  frnm  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  staying.  Immortal  gods  ! 
Was  this  man  not  a  fit  guest  for  any  palace  in  the  world  1  or  a  fit 
companion  for  any  man  or  woman  in  it !  I  daresay,  after  Aiieter- 
litii,  the  old  K.  K.  Court  ofiiciale  and  footmen  sneered  at  Napoleon 
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for  dating  ftom  Schonbrunn.  But  that  miserable  ''  Windsor  Castle  " 
outcry  is  an  echo  out  of  fast-retreating  old-world  remembrances. 
The  place  of  such  a  natural  chief  was  amongst  the  first  in  the  land  ; 
and  that  country  is  best,  acconling  to  our  British  notion  at  least, 
where  the  man  of  eminence  has  the  best  chance  of  investing  his 
genius  and  intellect 

If  a  company  of  giants  were  got  together,  very  likely  one  or  two 
of  the  mere  six-feet-six  people  might  be  angry  at  the  incontestable 
superiority  of  the  very  ttiHcBt  of  the  iiarty  :  and  so  I  have  heard 
some  London  wits,  rather  peevish  at  Macaulay*s  superiority,  com- 
plain that  he  occupied  toe  much  of  the  talk,  and  so  forth.  Now 
that  wonderful  tongue  is  to  Bi>eak  no  more,  will  not  many  a  maii 
grieve  that  he  no  longer  h:is  the  chance  to  listen?  To  remember 
the  talk  is  to  wonder :  to  think  nut  only  of  the  treasures  he  had 
in  his  memory,  but  of  the  trifles  he  had  stored  there,  and  could 
produce  with  equal  readiness.  Almost  on  the  lust  day  I  had  the 
fortune  to  see  him,  a  conversation  happened  suddenly  to  spring  up 
about  senior  wranglers,  and  what  they  had  done  in  after  life.  To  the 
almost  terror  of  the  persons  present,  Macaulay  l)egan  with  the  senior 
wrangler  of  1801-2-3-4,  and  so  on,  giving  the  name  of  each,  and 
relating  his  subseipient  career  and  rise.  Every  man  who  has  known 
him  has  his  story  rejjarding  that  astonishing  memory.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  not  ill-pleased  that  you  should  recognise  it ;  but  tb 
those  pnxligious  intellectual  feats,  which  were  so  easy  to  him,  who 
would  grudge  his  tribute  of  homage?  His  tiilk  was,  in  a  word) 
admirable,  and  we  admired  it. 

Of  the  notices  which  have  appeared  regarding  Loni  Macaulajr^ 
up  to  the  day  when  the  present  lines  are  written  (the  9th  of 
January),  the  reader  should  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  looking 
espec^ially  at  two.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  time«  when  such  articles 
as  these  (I  mean  the  articles  in  the  Times  and  Saturday  Hetfiew) 
appear  in  our  public  prints  about  our  public  men.  They  educate  us, 
as  it  were,  to  admire  rightly.  An  uninstnicted  person  in  a  museum 
or  at  a  concert  may  i)ass  by  without  recognising  a  picture  or  a 
})assage  of  music,  which  the  connoisseur  by  his  side  may  show  him 
is  a  masterpiece  of  harmony,  or  a  wonder  of  artistic  skill.  After 
reading  these  papers  you  like  and  resptTt  more  the  person  you  have 
admired  so  much  already.  And  so  with  regard  to  Macaulay 's  style 
there  maybe  faults  of  course — what  critic  can't  point  them  out? 
But  for  the  nonce  we  are  not  talking  about  faults :  we  want  to 
say  nil  nisi  bonum.  Well — take  at  hajwinl  any  three  pages  of  the 
"  Essays  "  or  "  History  : "—  and,  glimmering  below  the  streatn  of 
the  narrative,  as  it  were,  you,  an  average  reader,  see  one,  two, 
three,  a  half-score  of  allusions  to  other  historic  facts,  churactersi 

n 
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literature,  poetry,  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  Why  is  this 
epithet  used  ]  Whence  is  that  simile  drawn  f  How  does  he  manage, 
in  two  or  three  wohIa,  to  paint  an  indiyidual,  or  to  indicate  a  land- 
scape 1  Your  neighbour,  who  has  hit  reading,  and  his  little  stock 
of  literature  stowed  away  in  his  mind,  shall  detect  more  points, 
allusions,  hai)py  touches,  indicating  not  only  the  prodigious  memory 
and  vast  learning  of  this  master,  but  the  wonderful  industry,  the 
honest,  humble,  previous  toil  of  this  great  scholar.  He  reads 
twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence ;  he  travels  a  hundred  miles  to 
make  a  line  of  description. 

Many  Londoners — not  all — have  seen  the  British  Museum 
Librar}'.  I  speak  a  contr  ouvent,  and  pray  the  kindly  reader  to 
bear  with  me.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  domes  of  Peters  and  Pauls, 
Sophia,  Pantheon, — what  not? — and  have  been  struck  by  none  oif 
them  so  much  nn  by  that  catholic  dome  in  Bloomsbury,  under  which 
our  million  volumes  arc  housed.  What  peace,  what  love,  what 
truth,  what  beauty,  what  happiness  for  all,  what  generous  kindness 
for  you  and  mo,  are  lierc  Rprea<l  out !  It  seems  to  me  one  cannot 
sit  down  in  that  place  without  a  heart  full  of  ^'ratoful  reverence. 
I  own  to  have  said  my  ^race  at  the  table,  and  to  have  thanked 
Heaven  for  this  my  English  birthright,  freely  to  j)artake  of  these 
bountiful  l)ook.s,  and  to  speak  the  truth  I  fin«l  there.  Under  the 
dome  which  held  Macaulav's  brain,  and  from  which  his  solemn  eves 
lookeil  out  on  the  world  but  a  fortnight  since,  what  a  vast,  brilliant, 
and  wonderful  store  of  learning  was  ningcd  !  wiiat  strange  lore 
would  he  not  fet(;h  for  you  at  your  bidding  !  A  volume  of  law,  or 
history,  a  book  of  poetry  familiar  or  forgotten  (except  by  himself 
who  forgot  nothing),  a  novel  ever  so  old,  and  he  had  it  at  hand.  I 
spoke  to  him  once  about  "Clarissa."  "Not  road  ^Clarissa*!"  he 
crie<i  out.  "  If  you  have  once  thon>ughl y  entered  on  *  Clarissa '  and 
are  infected  by  it,  you  can't  leave  it.  When  I  was  in  India  I  passed 
one  hot  season  at  the  hills,  and  there  were  tlie  Governor-General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Government,  and  tlie  Comman<ler-in-Cliief,  and 
their  wives.  I  had  *  Clarissa'  with  me  :  an<l,  as  scxm  as  they  began 
to  read,  the  whole  station  was  in  a  passion  of  excitement  about 
Miss  Harlowe  and  her  misfortunes,  and  her  scoundrelly  I^velace ! 
The  Governor's  wife  seized  the  book,  and  the  Secretary  waited  for 
it,  and  tiie  Chief  Justice  coidd  not  read  it  for  tears  !  "  He  acted  the 
whole  scene  :  he  paced  up  and  down  the  "  Athenieum  "  library :  I 
daresay  he  could  have  spoken  i)agcs  of  the  book — of  that  book,  and 
of  what  countless  piles  of  others  ! 

In  this  little  paper  let  us  ki'ep  to  the  text  of  7iil  nisi  honum. 
One  jMiper  I  have  read  r(»i:ar«ling  Lord  Macaulay  says  "  he  had  no 
heart."     Why,  a  man's  Inwiks  may  not  always  speak  the  truth,  but 
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they  speak  his  mind  in  spite  of  himself :  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
man's  heart  is  beating  through  every  page  he  i)enned.  He  is  always 
in  a  storm  of  revolt  and  indignation  against  \^Tong,  craft,  tyranny. 
How  he  cheers  heroic  resistance ;  how  he  backs  and  applauds  free- 
dom struggling  for  its  own ;  how  he  hate^  scoundrels,  ever  so  vic- 
torious and  successful ;  how  he  recognises  genius,  though  selfish 
villains  possess  it !  The  critic  who  says  Macaulay  had  no  heart, 
might  siiy  that  Johnson  hud  none :  and  two  men  more  generous, 
and  more  loving,  and  more  hating,  and  more  partial,  and  more  noble, 
do  not  live  in  our  history.  Those  who  knew  Lord  Macaulay  knew 
how  admirably  tender  and  generous,*  and  affectionate  he  was.  It 
was  not  his  business  to  bring  his  family  before  the  theatre  footlights, 
and  call  for  bouquets  from  the  gallery  as  he  wept  over  them. 

If  any  young  man  of  letters  reads  this  little  sermon — and  to 
him,  indeed,  it  is  addressed — I  would  say  to  him,  "  Bear  Scott's 
words  in  your  mind,  and  ^he  good,  my  d^ar.^"  Here  are  two 
literary  men  gone  to  their  account,  and,  laus  Deo^  as  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  fair,  and  open,  and  clean.  Here  is  no  need  of  apologies 
for  shortcomings,  or  explanations  of  vices  which  would  have  been 
virtues  but  for  unavoidable  &c.  Here  are  two  examples  of  men 
most  differently  gifted:  each  pursuing  his  calling;  each  speaking 
his  tnith  as  God  baile  him ;  each  honest  in  iiis  life ;  just  and  irre^ 
proachable  in  his  dealings ;  dear  to  his  friends ;  honoured  by  his 
country ;  beloved  at  his  fireside.  It  has  been  the  fortunate  lot  of 
both  to  give  incalculable  happiness  and  delight  to  the  world,  which 
thanks  them  in  return  with  an  immense  kindliness,  respect,  affection. 
It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother  scribe,  to  be  endowed  with  such 
merit,  or  rewarded  with  such  fame.  But  the  rewards  of  these  men 
are  rewards  paid  to  our  sennce.  We  may  not  win  the  bd.ton  or 
epaulettes ;  but  God  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honour  of  the 
flag! 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  found, 
on  examining  Lord  Macaulay's  papers,  that  ho  was  in  tho  habit  of  giving  away 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his  annual  income. 


•  \ 


ON  TWO  CHILDREN  IN  BLACK 


MONTAIGNE  atid  " HoiTtt's  Lelten "  aie  my  iMOflkte  \xxkA 
If  I  wake  at  nighty  I  lii?^  ^e  (Mr  other  (tf  ikitm  to  prattle 
me  to  sleep  again;  ^niej^.telk  about  thenmdveB  fot  eVer^ 
and  don't  weary  me.  I  like  to  iiear  itnem  tdl  thdr  oki  atoriee 
OTer  and  ovter  again.  I  read  theniiii  the  doiy  holing  aild  only  hdf 
remember  them.  I  am  iofonaed  that  both  of  them  teU  eoane 
stories.  I  don't  heed  them.  It  waa  the  dustom  of  their  time^  ttl 
it  is  of  Highlanders  and  Hottentots,  to  dispense  with  a  part  of 
dresft  which  we  all  wear  in  cities.  But  people  can't  afford  to  be 
shocked  either  at  Cape  Town  or  at  Inverness  every  time  they  mefet 
an  individual  who  ^wears  his  national  airy  raiment.  I  never  knew 
the  "  Arabian  Nights "  was  an  improper  book  until  I  happened 
once  to  read  it  in  a  "  family  edition."  Well,  qui  s^excuse.  ,  .  . 
Who,  pray,  has  accused  me  as  yet  t  Here  am  I  smothering  dear 
good  old  Mrs.  Grundy's  objections,  before  she  has  opened  her  mouth. 
I  love,  I  say,  and  scarce  ever  tire  of  hearing,  the  artless  prattle  of 
those  two  dear  old  friends,  the  Perigourdin  gentleman  and  the 
priggish  little  Clerk  of  King  Charles's  Council.  Their  egotism  in 
nowise  disgitsts  me.  I  hope  I  shall  always  like  to  hear  men,  in 
reason,  talk  about  themselves.  What  subject  does  a  man  know 
better  ?  If  I  stamp  on  a  friend's  corn,  his  outcry  is  genuine — he 
confounds  my  clumsiness  in  the  accents  of  truth.  He  is  speak- 
ing about  himself,  and  expressing  his  emotion  of  grief  or  pain 
ih  a  Inanner  perfectly  authentic  and  veracious.  I  have  a  story 
of  my  own,  of  a  wrong  done  to  me  by  somebody,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1838 :  whenever  I  think  of  it,  and  have  had  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  wine,  I  cannot  help  telling  it.  The  toe  is  stamped 
upon :  the  pain  is  just  as  keen  as  ever :  I  cry  out,  and  perhaps 
utter  imprecatory  language.  I  told  the  story  only  last  Wednesday 
at  dinner : — 

"Mr.  Roundabout,"  says  a  lady  sitting  by  me,  "how  comes 
it  that  in  your  books  there  is  a  certain  class  (it  may  be  of  men, 
or  it  may  be  of  women,  but  that  is  not  the  question  in  point) — how 
comes  it,  dear  sir,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  whom  you 
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always  attack  in  your  writings,  and  savagely  rush  at,  goad,  poke, 
toss  up  in  the  air,  kick,  and  trample  on  7 " 

I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  knew  I  ought  not  to  do  it.  I  tdd 
her  the  whole  story,  between  the  entrSes  and  the  roast.  The 
wound  began  to  bleed  again.  The  horrid  pang  was  there,  as  keen 
and  as  fresh  as  ever.  If  I  live  half  as  long  as  Tithonus,*  that 
crack  across  my  heart  can  never  be  cured.  There  are  wrongs  and 
griefe  that  can't  be  mended.  It  is  all  very  well  of  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  G.,  to  say  that  this  spirit  is  unchristian,  and  that  we  ought 
to  forgive  and  forget,  and  so  forth.  How  can  I  forget  at  will? 
How  forgive  1  I  can  forgive  the  occasional  waiter  who  broke  my 
beautiful  old  decanter  at  that  very  dinner.  I  am  not  going  to  do 
him  any  injury.  But  all  the  powers  on  earth  can't  make  that 
claret-jug  whole. 

So,  you  see,  I  told  the  lady  the  inevitable  stor}'.  I  was  egotis- 
tical. I  was  selfish,  no  doubt ;  but  I  was  natural,  and  was  telling 
the  truth.  You  say  you  are  angry  with  a  man  for  talking  about 
himself.  It  is  because  you  yourself  are  selfish,  that  that  other 
person's  Self  does  not  interest  you.  Be  interested  by  other  people 
and  with  their  afiairs.  Let  them  prattle  and  talk  to  you,  as  I  do 
my  dear  old  egotists  just  mentioned.  When  you  have  had  enough 
of  them,  and  sudden  hazes  come  over  your  eyes,  lay  down  the 
volume ;  pop  out  the  candle,  and  dormez  bien.  I  should  like  to 
write  a  nightcap  book — a  book  that  you  can  muse  over,  that  you 
can  smile  over,  that  you  can  yawn  over — a  book  of  which  you  can 
say,  **  Well,  this  man  is  so  and  so  and  so  and  so ;  but  he  has  a 
friendly  heart  (although  some  wiseacres  have  painted  him  as  black 
as  Bogey),  and  you  may  trust  what  he  says."  I  should  like  to 
touch  you  sometimes  with  a  reininisocnce  that  shall  waken  your 
sympathy,  and  make  you  say,  lo  anche  have  so  thought,  felt, 
smiled,  suffered.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  except  by  egotism  ? 
JAnea  recta  brevissima.  That  right  line  "  I  "  is  the  very  shortest, 
simplest,  straightforwardest  means  of  communication  between  us, 
and  stands  for  what  it  is  wortli  and  no  more.  Sometimes  authors 
say,  **the  present  writer  has  often  remarked;"  or,  "The  under- 
signed has  observed  ; "  or  "  Mr.  Roundabout  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  gentle  reader,  and  begs  to  state,"  &c.  :  but  "  I "  is 
better  and  stniighter  than  all  tliese  grimaces  of  moilesty :  and 
although  these  are  Roundabout  Papers,  and  may  wander  who  knows 
whither,  I  shall  ask  leave  to  maintain  the  upriglit  and  simple 
per|)endicular.  When  this  bundle  of  egotisms  is  bound  up  together, 
as  they  may  be  one  day,  if  no  accident  prevents  this  tongue  from 

♦  "Tithonus,"  by  Tennyson,  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  (the  2nd)  number 
of  the  Cornhm  Magazine, 
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wagging,  or  this  ink  from  nmnitiA  tiMy  wfll  brate  yon  very  likely  ; 
so  it  would  to  read  throagh  "Howel'a  Letten"  btm.  lx>^nning  to 
end,  or  to  eat  up  the  whole  of  ft  ham  :  bat  k  slice  oa  ocowiou  may 
have  a  relish  :  a  dip  into  the  Tidume  alt  nndom  and  ao  on  for  a 
page  or  two :  and  now  and  then  a  smile ;  and  pnaoitly  a  gstpe ; 
aiid  the  book  drops  out  of  your  hand ;  and  so,  bnn.  eoir,  and 
pleasant  dreams  to  you.  I  have  frequently  seen  iii.-ii  ut  clubs 
asleep  over  their  humble  servant's  works,  wad  am  always  pleased. 
Even  at  a  lecture  I  don't  mind,  if  they  don't  SDore.  Only  the 
tither  day  when  my  friend  A.  Bsjd,  "You've  left  off  tiiat  Roond- 
iibout  bueincsM,  I  see ;  very  glad  you  have,"  I  jraned  in  the  general 
roar  of  laughter  at  the  table.  I  don't  care  a  fig  idiether  Archi- 
lochua  likea  the  papem  or  no.  You  don't  like  partridge,  ArchUochua, 
or  porridge,  or  what  uotl  Try  some  other  dish.  I  am  not  gCHOg 
to  force  mine  down  your  throat,  or  quarrel  with  you  if  you  reflise 
it.  Once  in  America  a  clever  and  candid  woman  said  to  me^  at 
the  close  of  a  dinner,  during  which  I  had  been  sitting  beside  her, 
"  Mr.  Roundabout,  I  was  told  I  should  not  like  you ;  and  I  don't." 
"  Well,  ma'am,"  says  I,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  unfeigned  simpUcity, 
"  I  don't  care."  And  we  became  good  friends  immediately,  and 
esteemed  eai;h  other  erer  after. 

So,  my  dear  Archiloehus,  if  you  come  upon  this  paper,  and 
say,  "  Fudge ! "  and  pass  on  to  another,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  in 
the  least  mortified.  If  you  say,  "  What  d<x»  he  mean  by  calling 
this  paper  '  On  Two  ChiMrcn  in  Bltu'k '  when  there's  nothing  about 
people  in  bLtck  at  all,  unless  the  ladies  he  met  (and  evidently  bored) 
at-dinner  were  blank  women  T  What  is  oil  this  egotistical  pother  T 
A  plague  on  his  I's  !  "  My  dear  fellow,  if  jou  read  "  Montaigne's 
Essays,"  you  must  own  that  he  might  call  almost  any  one  by  the 
name  of  any  other,  and  that  an  essay  on  the  Moon  or  an  essay 
on  Oreen  Cheese  would  he  as  approjjriate  a  title  as  one  of  bis  on 
Coaches,  on  the  Art  of  Discouraing,  or  Experience,  or  what  you 
will  Besides,  if  I  A^iw  a  subject  {and  I  have),  I  claim  to  approach 
it  in  a  roundabout  manner.  '  ^ 

You  remember  Bulr^c's  tale  of  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  and  how 
every  time  the  possessor  used  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
wish  the  fairy  peau  shrank  a  little  and  the  owner's  life  correspond- 
iugly  shortened  1  I  have  such  a  desire  to  be  well  with  ray  public 
that  I  am  actually  giving  up  my  favourite  story.  I  am  killing  my 
goose,  I  know  I  am.  I  can't  tell  my  story  of  the  children  in  black 
after  this;  after  printing  it,  and  sending  it  through  the  country. 
When  they  are  gone  to  the  printer's  these  little  thinga  become 
public  property.  I  take  their  haiuls.  I  bless  them.  I  say, 
"  Good-bye,  my  little  dears."     I  am  tiuite  sorry  to  part  with  them  : 
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but  the  fact  is,  I  have  told  all  my  friends  about  them  already,  and 
don't  dare  to  take  them  about  with  me  any  more. 

Now  every  word  is  true  of  this  little  anecdote,  and  I  submit 
that  there  lies  in  it  a  most  curious  and  exciting  little  mystery. 
I  am  like  a  man  who  gives  you  the  last  bottle  of  his  '25  claret. 
It  is  the  pride  of  his  cellar ;  he  knows  it,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
praise  it.  He  takes  up  the  bottle,  fashioned  so  slenderly — takes 
it  up  tenderly,  cants  it  with  care,  phices  it  before  his  friends, 
declares  how  good  it  i«,  with  honest  pride,  and  wishes  he  had  a 
hundred  dozen  bottles  more  of  the  same  wine  in  his  ^cellar.  St 
quid  novisti,  &c.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  licar  from  you.  I  protest 
and  vow  I  am  giving  you  the  best  I  have. 

Well,  who  those  little  boys  in  black  were,  I  shall  never  probably 
know,  to  my  dying  day.  They  were  very  pretty  little  men,  with 
pale  faces,  and  large  melancholy  eyes ;  and  they  had  beautiful  little 
hands,  and  little  boots,  and  the  finest  little  shirts,  and  black  j)ale- 
tots  lined  with  the  richest  silk ;  and  they  had  picture-books  in 
several  languages,  English,  and  French,  and  German,  I  remember. 
Two  more  aristocratic-looking  little  men  I  never  set  eyes  on.  They 
were  travelling  with  a  very  handsome  pale  lady  in  moiuTiing,  and 
a  maid-servant  dressed  in  black,  too ;  and  on  the  lady's  face  there 
was  the  deepest  grief  The  little  boys  clambered  and  played  about 
the  carriage,  and  she  sat  watching.  It  was  a  railway-carriage  from 
Frankfort  to  Heidelberg. 

I  saw  at  once  that  slie  was  the  mother  of  those  children,  and 
going  to  part  from  them.  Perhaps  I  have  tried  parting  with  my 
own,  and  not  found  the  business  very  pleasant.  Perhai)s  I  recollect 
driving  down  (with  a  certain  trunk  and  carpet-bag  on  the  box) 
with  my  own  mother  to  the  entl  of  the  avenue,  where  we  waited — 
only  a  few  minutes — until  the  whirring  wheels  of  that  "  Defiance  " 
coach  were  heard  rolling  towards  us  as  certain  as  death.  Twang 
goes  the  horn ;  up  goes  the  trunk ;  down  come  the  steps.  Bah  1 
I  see  the  autumn  evening:  I  hear  the  wheels  now:  I  smart  the 
cruel  smart  again :  and,  boy  or  man,  have  never  been  able  to  bear 
the  sight  of  people  parting  from  their  children. 

I  thought  these  little  men  might  be  going  to  school  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives ;  and  mamma  might  be  taking  them  to 
the  Doctor,  and  w^ould  leave  them  with  many  fond  charges,  and 
little  wistful  secrets  of  love,  bidding  the  elder  to  protect  his  younger 
brother,  and  the  younger  to  be  gentle,  and  to  remember  to  i>ray  to 
God  always  for  his  nK)ther,  who  would  pray  for  \wv  boy  too.  Our 
party  made  friends  with  these  young  ones  during  the  little  jouniey ; 
but  the  poor  lady  was  t<)0  sad  to  talk  except  to  the  boys  now  and 
again,  and  siit  in  her  corner,  pale,  and  silently  looking  at  them. 
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The  next  day,  we  mw  the  hdy  and  Iwr  Biid  diiviig  fai  Him 
direction  of  the  railwaydrtiUioii,  mik^iii  Al#  koj^  The  parli^i 
had  taken  place,  then.  Thai  ni^t  ftbay  vodd  detp  UBfong 
atrangen.  The  little  beds  al  hona  wwa  Taeaol^  and  poer  mMrnr 
might  go  and  look  at  theoL  Weil,  taaia  flow,  and  Urieadi  part| 
and  mothers  pray  every  lu^t  all  otar  ilie  world.  I  daimy  IM 
went  to  see  Heidelberg  Obstla^  and  admtied  tbe  vmt  shattawd 
walls,  and  quaint  gables ;  aad  tha  Neokar  nmrniig  ita  bri^t  oonrae 
through  that  charming  80006  of  peaoe  and  beauty;  and  da  oqr 
dinner,  anti  drank  our  wine  with  raUah.  The  poor  mother  would 
eat  but  little  Ahende$ien  that  night;  and,  aa  fo  the  oliildve»— r- 
that  finst  night  at  BchofA — haid  bed,  karid  voidi^  strange  boys 
bullying,  and  laughing,  and  janiiif  yoa  with  their  lialeM  msRlnieBt 
— as  for  the  first  night  at  a  strange  sehool,  we  most  of  ns  remsmbes 
what  ik(U  is.  And  the  ftret  is  not  the  worsl,  BXf  bm  ihaN% 
the  rub.  But  each  man  has  Us  shaio  of  tnoobksi  and,  i  snppaas^ 
you  must  have  yours. 

From  Heidell>erg  we  went  to  Baden-Baden:  and,  I  daresay, 
saw  Madame  de  Schlangcnbad  and  Madame  de  la  Oruchecass^ 
and  Count  Punter,  and  honest  Captain  Blackball.  And  whom 
should  we  see  in  the  evening  but  our  two  little  boys,  walking  on 
each  si<le  of  a  fierce,  yellow-faced,  bearded  man  1  We  wanted  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  they  were  coming  forward 
quite  pleased  to  greet  us.  But  the  father  pulled  back  one  of  the 
little  men  by  his  paletot,  gave  a  grim  scowl,  and  walked  away. 
I  can  see  the  children  now  looking  rather  frightened  away  trcaa 
us  and  up  into  the  father's  face,  or  the  cruel  uncle's — which  was 
he?  I  think  he  was  the  father.  So  tliis  was  the  end  of  them. 
Not  school,  as  I  at  first  had  imagined.  The  mother  was  gone,  who 
had  given  them  the  heaps  of  pretty  books,  and  the  pretty  studs 
in  the  shirts,  and  the  pretty  silken  clothes,  and  the  tender — tender 
cares ;  and  they  were  handed  to  this  scowling  practitioner  of  TVente- 
et-Quarante.  Ah !  this  is  worse  than  school.  Poor  little  men ! 
poor  mother  sitting  by  the  vacant  little  beds  !  We  saw  the  children 
once  or  twice  after,  always  in  Scowler's  company ;  but  we  did  not 
dare  to  g^vo  each  other  any  marks  of  recognition. 

From  Baden  we  went  to  Basle,  and  thence  to  Lucerne,  and  so 
over  the  Saint  Cothard  into  Italy.  From  Milan  we  went  to  Venice; 
and  now  comes  the  singular  ]>art  of  my  story.  In  Venice  there  is 
a  little  court  of  which  I  forget  the  name:  but  in  it  is  an  apothecary's 
shop,  whither  I  went  to  buy  some  remedy  for  the  bites  of  certain 
animals  which  abound  in  Venice.  Crawling  animals,  skipping 
animals,  and  humming  flying  animals ;  all  three  will  have  at  you 
at  onoe;  and  one  night  nearly  drove  me  into  a  strait-waistcoai 
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Well,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  apothecary's  with  tlie  bottle  of 
spirits  of  hartshorn  in  my  hand  (it  really  does  do  the  bites  a  great 
deal  of  good),  whom  siiould  I  light  upon  but  one  of  my  little 
Heidelberg-Baden  boys ! 

I  have  said  how  handsomely  they  were  dressed  as  long  as  they 
were  with  their  mother.  When  I  saw  the  boy  at  Venice,  who 
perfectly  recognised  me,  his  only  garb  was  a  wretched  yellow 
cotton  gown.  His  little  feet,  on  which  I  had  admired  the  little 
shiny  lx)i)t8,  were  withmU  shoe  or  stocking.  He  looked  at  me,  ran 
to  an  old  hag  of  a  woman,  who  seized  his  liand ;  and  with  her  he 
disappeared  down  one  of  the  thronged  lanes  of  the  city. 

From  Venice  we  went  to  Trieste  (the  Vienna  railway  at  that 
time  was  only  opened  as  far  as  Laybach,  and  the  magnificent 
Semmering  Pjiss  was  nort  quite  com})leted).  At  a  station  l>etwcen 
Laybach  and  Gractz,  one  of  my  comi)anions  alighted  for  refreshment, 
and  came  back  to  the  carriiige  saying : — 

"There's  that  horrible  man  from  Baden  with  the  two  little 
boys." 

Of  course,  we  had  talked  about  the  appeiirance  of  the  little  boy 
at  Venice,  and  his  strangely  altered  garb.  My  companion  said 
they  were  i)alc,  wret<;hed-looking,  and  dressed  quite  sfuMily, 

I  got  out  at  several  stations,  and  looked  at  all  the  carriages. 
I  could  not  see  my  little  men.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
set  eyes  on  them.  That  is  all  my  story.  Who  were  they  ?  What 
could  they  be  ?  How  can  you  cxi)lain  that  mystery  of  the  mother 
giving  them  up  ;  of  the  remarkable  splendour  and  elegance  of  their 
appearance  while  under  her  care ;  of  their  barefooted  squalor  in 
Venice,  a  month  afterwards ;  of  their  shabby  habiliments  at 
Laybach]  Had  the  father  gambled  away  his  money,  and  sold 
their  clothes'?  How  came  they  to  have  i)a8scd  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  refined  lady  (as  she'  evidently  was,  with  whom  I  first  saw  them) 
into  the  charge  of  quite  a  common  woman  like  her  with  whom  I 
saw  one  of  the  boys  at  Venice  ?  Here  is  but  one  chapter  of  the 
story.  Can  any  man  write  the  next,  *or  that  preceding  the  strange 
one  on  which  I  happened  to  light]  Who  knows?  the  mystery 
may  have  some  quite  simple  solution.  I  saw  two  children,  attired 
like  little  princes,  taken  from  their  mother  and  consigned  to  other 
care;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards,  one  of  them  barefooted  and 
like  a  beggar.  Who  will  read  this  riddle  of  The  Two  Children 
in  Black? 


THE  LAST  SKETCH 


NOT  many  days  since  I  went  to  visit  a  house  where  in  former 
years  I  hod  received  many  a  friendly  welcome.  We  went 
into  the  owner's — an  artist's — studio.  Prints,  pictures,  and 
sketched  hutig  on  tlie  walls  aa  I  had  last  seen  uid  remembered  them. 
The  impleraents  of  the  painter's  art  were  there.  The  light  which 
had  shone  upon  so  many  many  hours  of  patient  and  cheerful  toil 
poured  tlirough  the  northern  window  u|>on  print  anil  bust,  lay 
figure  and  sketch,  anil  upon  the  eusci  before  wliich  tlie  gooil,  the 
gentle,  the  beloved  Iiealic  laboured.  In  tliia  room  the  busy  brain 
had  devised,  and  the  skilfiU  hund  executed,  I  know  not  how  many 
of  the  noble  works  which  have  delighteil  the  world  witli  their  beauty 
and  charming  humour.  Hera  the  poet  called  up  into  pictorial 
presence,  and  iiifiirmtil  with  life,  grace,  beauty,  infinite  friendly 
mirth  and  wondroiiH  imtiir.ilnc.^  of  expression,  tlie  peo{i]c  of  whom 
his  dear  Ixxiks  told  him  the  stories, — his  Sliakspcare,  liis  Cervantes, 
his  Moliferc,  his  Le  Sage.  There  was  his  last  work  on  the  easel — 
a  benutifid  fresh  smiling  shape  of  Titaniii,  such  as  his  sweet  guile- 
less fancy  imaginisl  the  Jfidxtttiimer  Xiffht't  queen  to  be.  Gracious, 
and  pure,  and  briglit,  tlie  sweet  smiling  image  ghmmcrs  on  the 
canvas.  Fniry  elves,  no  doubt,  were  to  hare  been  greujieil  around 
their  mistress  in  lausliing  dusters.  Honest  Bottimi's  gnitesqiio 
head  and  form  are  indicatwl  as  reposing  by  the  aide  of  the  consuni- 
mato  beauty.  Tiie  diirkling  forest  would  have  grown  around  thccn, 
with  the  atiirs  glitteriuv'  from  the  midsunnncr  ttky  :  the  flowers  at 
the  queen's  feet,  and  the  boiiiihB  and  foliage  about  her,  would  have 
been  pcoplwl  with  gambolliiig  sprites  and  fays.  Tlicy  were  dwelling 
in  the  artist's  mind  no  doubt,  and  would  liave  lK«n  developed  by 
that  patient,  faithful,  adtninible  genius :  but  the  busy  brain  stopjied 
working,  the  skilful  hand  fell  lifeless,  the  h>ving  honest  heart  ceased 
to  beat.  What  was  she  to  liave  been — that  £ur  Titania — when 
perfected  by  the  patient  skill  of  the  poet,  who  in  imagination  saw 
the  sweet  innocent  figure,  and  with  tender  courtesy  and  caresses,  as 
it  were,  posed  and  s!ia|>e(i  and  traced  tlie  fiiir  form  1  Is  there  record 
kept  anywhere  of  lancies  conceived,  beautiful,  unborn?     Some  day 
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will  they  assume  form  in  some  yet  undeveloped  light  1  If  our  bad 
unspoken  thoughts  are  registered  against  us,  and  are  written,  in  the 
awful  account,  will  not  the  good  thoughts  unspoken,  the  love  and 
tenderness,  the  pity,  beauty,  charity,  which  pass  through  the  breast, 
and  cause  the  heart  to  throb  with  silent  good,  find  a  remembrance 
too?  A  few  weeks  more,  and  this  lovely  offspring  of  the  poet's 
conception  would  have  been  complete — to  charm  the  world  with 
its  beautiful  mirth.  May  there  not  be  some  sphere  unknown  to  us 
where  it  may  have  an  existence  ?  They  say  our  words,  once  out  of 
our  lips,  go  travelling  in  onine  cpvum,  reverberating  for  ever  and 
ever.  If  our  words,  why  not  our  thoughts  ?  If  the  Has  Been,  why 
not  the  Might  Have  Been  ? 

Some  day  our  spirits  may  be  permitted  to  walk  in  galleries  of 
fancies  more  wondrous  and  beautiful  than  any  achieved  works  which 
at  present  we  see,  and  our  minds  to  behold  and  delight  in  master- 
pieces which  poets'  and  artists'  minds  have  fathered  and  conceived 
only. 

With  a  feeling  much  akin  to  that  with  which  I  looked  upon  the 
friend's — the  admirable  artist's — unfinished  work  I  can  fancy  many 
readers  turning  to  the  last  pages  which  were  traced  by  Charlotte 
Bronte's  hand.  Of  the  multitude  that  have  read  her  books,  who 
hajs  not  known  and  deplored  the  tragedy  of  her  family,  her  own 
most  sad  and  untimely  fate  ?  Which  of  her  readers  has  not  become 
her  friend  ]  Who  that  has  known  her  books  has  not  admired  the 
artist's  noble  English,  the  burning  love  of  truth,  the  bravery,  the 
simplicity,  the  indignation  at  wrong,  the  eager  sympathy,  the  pious 
love  and  reverence,  the  passionate  honour,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
woman?  What  a  story  is  that  of  that  family  of  poets  in  their 
solitude  yonder  on  the  gloomy  northern  moors  !  At  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells,  after  evening  prayers,  when  their  guardian 
and  relative  had  gone  to  bed,  the  three  poetesses — the  three  maidens, 
Charlotte,  and  Emily,  and  Anne — Charlotte  being  the  "  motherly 
friend  and  guardian  to  the  other  two  " — "  began,  like  restless  wild 
animak,  to  pace  up  and  down  their  parlour,  *  making  out '  their 
wonderful  stories,  talking  over  plans  and  projects,  and  thoughts  of 
what  was  to  be  their  future  life." 

One  evening,  at  the  close  of  1854,  as  Charlotte  Nicholls  sat 
with  her  husband  by  the  fire,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind 
about  the  house,  she  suddenly  said  to  her  husband,  **  If  you  had 
not  been  with  me,  I  must  have  been  writing  now."  She  then  ran 
upstairs,  and  brought  down,  and  read  aloud,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
ttile.  When  she  had  finished,  her  husband  remarked,  "The  critics 
will  accuse  you  of  repetition."  She  re})lied,  "Oh,  I  shall  alter  that. 
I  always  begin  two  or  three  times  before  I  can  please  myself."    But 
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it  was  not  to  be.  The  trembliDg  little  band  was  to  write  no  mora. 
The  heart  newly  awakened  to  love  and  happineea,  and  throbliing 
with  maternal  hope,  was  soon  to  oeaae  to  beat ;  that  intrepid  out- 
speaker  and  champion  of  truth,  tiiat  eager  impetqous  redresser  of 
wrong,  was  to  be  called  out  of  ike  world's  fight  and  struggle,  to  lay 
down  the  shining  arras,  and  to  be  removed  to  a  sphere  where  even  a 
noble  indignation  cor  tdteriut  nequU  laeerare^  and  where  trutlf  com- 
plete, and  right  triumphant,  no  longer  need  to  wage  war. 

I  can  only  say  of  this  lady,  vidi  tafUwn,  I  saw  her  first  just 
as  I  rose  out  of  an  illness  fix>m  which  I  had  never  thought  to 
recover.  I  remember  the  trembling  little  frame,  the  little  hand, 
the  great  honest  eyes.  An  impetuous  honesty  seemed  to  me  to 
characterise  the  woman.  Twice  I  recollect  she  took  me  to  task  for 
what  she  held  to  be  errors  in  dootrine.  Once  about  Fielding  we 
had  a  disputation.  She  spoke  her  mind  out.  She  jumped  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions.  (I  have  smiled  at  one  or  two  passages  iu 
the  "  Biography,"  in  which  my  own  disposition  or  behaviour  forms 
the  subject  of  talk.)  She  formed  conclusions  that  might  be  wrong 
and  built  up  whole  theories  of  character  upon  them.  New  to  the 
London  world,  she  entered  it  with  an  independent  indomitable 
spirit  of  her  own ;  and  judged  of  contemporaries,  and  especially 
spied  out  arrogance  or  affectation,  with  extraordinary  keenness  of 
vision.  She  was  angry  with  her  favourites  if  their  conduct  or 
conversation  fell  below  her  ideal.  Often  she  seemed  to  me  to  be 
judging  the  London  folk  prematurely :  but  perhaps  the  city  is  rather 
angry  at  being  judged.  I  fancied  an  austere  little  Joan  of  Are 
marching  in  upon  us,  and  rebuking  our  easy  lives,  our  easy  morals. 
She  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  a  very  pure,  and  lofty,  and 
high-minded  person.  A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right  and 
truth  seemed  to  be  with  her  always.  Such,  in  oiu*  brief  interview, 
she  appeared  to  me.  As  one  thinks  of  that  life  so  noble,  so  lonely — 
of  that  passion  for  truth — of  those  nights  and  nights  of  eager 
study,  swarming  fancies,  invention,  depression,  elation,  prayer;  as 
one  reads  the  necessarily  incomplete,  though  most  touching  and 
admirable  history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this  one  little 
frame — of  this  one  amongst  the  myriads  of  souls  that  liave  lived 
and  died  on  this  great  earth — this  great  earth  1 — this  little  speck 
in  the  infinite  universe  of  God, — with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of 
to-day,  with  what  awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that  which  is  now 
but  darkly  seen  shall  be  clear !  As  I  read  this  little  fragmentary 
sketch,  I  think  of  the  rest.  Is  it]  And  where  is  it?  Will  not 
the  leaf  be  turned  some  day,  and  the  story  be  told?  Shall  the 
deviser  of  the  tale  somewhere  perfect  the  history  of  little  Emma's 
griefs  and  troubles  1    Shall  Titania  come  forth  complete  with  her 
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sportive  court,  with  the  flowers  at  her  feet,  the  forest  around  her, 
and  all  the  stars  of  summer  glittering  overhead  ? 

How  well  I  remember  the  delight,  and  wonder,  and  pleasure 
with  which  I  read  "  Jane  Eyre,"  sent  to  me  by  an  author  whose 
name  and  sex  were  then  alike  unknown  to  me;  the  strange 
fascinations  of  the  book ;  and  how  with  my  own  work  pressing 
upon  me,  I  could  not,  having  taken  the  volumes  up,  lay  them 
down  until  they  were  read  through  !  Hundreds  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  recogniseil  and  admired  that  master- work  of  a  great  genius, 
will  look  with  a  mouniful  interest  and  regard  and  curiosity  upon 
the  last  fragmentary  sketch  from  the  noble  hand  which  wrote 
••  Jane  Eyre." 


OK  BIBBOirS 


THE  uncle  of  the  present  Sir  Louis  N.  Bonaparte,  E.O.,  &o^ 
inaugurated  his  reign^  as  Emperor  over  the  neighbouring 
nation  by  establishing  an  Order,  to  which  all  citizens  of  his 
country,  military,  naval,  and  civil — all  men  most  distinguished  in 
science,  letters,  arts,  and  commerce — were  admitted.  The  emblem 
of  the  Order  was  but  a  piece  of  ribbon,  more  or  less  long  or  broad, 
with  a  toy  at  the  end  of  it  Tlie  Bourbons  had  toys  and  ribbons 
of  their  own,  blue,  black,  and  all-coloured  ;  and  on  their  return  to 
dominion  such  ^ood  old  Tories  would  naturally  have  preferred  to 
restore  their  good  old  Orders  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Esprit,  and 
Saint  Michel ;  but  France  Inid  taken  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  so  to  her  heart  that  no  Bourbon  sovereign  dared  to  pluck 
it  thence. 

In  England,  until  very  late  days,  we  have  been  accustomed 
rather  to  pooh-pooh  national  Orders,  to  vote  ribbons  and  crosses 
tinsel  gewgaws,  foolish  foreign  ornaments,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
known  how  the  Greiit  Duke  (the  breast  of  whose  own  coat  was 
plastered  with  some  half- hundred  decorations)  was  averse  to  the 
wearing  of  ribbons,  medals,  clasps,  and  the  like  by  his  anny.  We 
have  all  of  us  read  how  uncommonly  distinguished  Lord  Castlereagh 
looked  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  the  only  gentleman  present  without 
any  decoration  whatever.  And  the  Great  Duke's  theory  was  that 
clasps  and  ribbons,  stars  and  gartera,  were  good  and  proper  orna- 
ments for  himself,  for  the  chief  officers  of  his  distinguished  army, 
and  for  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  who  might  naturally  claim  to  wear 
a  band  of  garter  blue  across  their  waistcoats ;  but  that  for  common 
people  your  plain  coat,  without  stars  and  ribbons,  was  the  most 
sensible  wear. 

And  no  doubt  you  and  I  are  as  happy,  as  free,  as  comfortable ; 
we  can  walk  and  dine  as  well ;  we  can  keep  the  winter's  cold  out 
as  well  without  a  star  on  oiu*  coats,  as  without  a  feather  in  our 
hats.  How  often  we  have  laughed  at  the  absurd  mania  of  the 
Americans  for  dubbing  their  senators,  members  of  Congress,  and 
States'  representatives.  Honourable !     We  have  a  right  to  call  our 
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Privy  Councillors  Right  Honourable,  our  Lords'  sons  Honourable, 
and  so  forth :  but  for  a  nation  as  numerous,  well-educated,  strong, 
rich,  civilised,  free  as  our  own,  to  dare  to  give  its  distinguished 
citizens  titles  of  honour — monstrous  assumption  of  low-bred  arro- 
gance and  parvenu  vanity !  Our  titles  arc  respectable,  but  theirs 
absurd.  Mr.  Jones,  of  London,  a  Chancellor's  son,  and  a  tailor's 
grandson,  is  justly  Honourable,  and  entitled  to  be  Lord  Jones  at 
his  noble  father's  decease  :  but  Mr.  Brown,  the  senator  from  New 
York,  is  a  silly  upstart  for  tacking  Honourable  to  his  name,  and 
our  sturdy  British  good  sense  laughs  at  him.  Who  has  not  laughed 
(I  have  myself)  at  Honourable  Nahum  Dodge,  Honourable  Zeno 
Scudder,  Honourable  Hiram  Boake,  and  the  rest?  A  score  of  such 
queer  names  and  titles  I  have  smiled  at  in  America.  And,  mutnto 
noniitie  ?  I  meet  a  bora  idiot,  who  is  a  peer  and  bom  legislator. 
This  drivelling  noodle  and  his  descendants  through  life  are  your 
natural  superiors  and  mine — your  and  my  children's  superiors.  I 
read  of  an  alderman  kneeling  and  knighted  at  Court :  I  see  a  Gold- 
stick  waddling  backwards  before  Majesty  in  a  procession ;  and  if 
we  laugh,  don't  you  suppose  the  Americans  laugh  too  ? 

Yes,  stars,  garters,  orders,  knighthoods,  and  the  like,  are  folly. 
Yes,  Bobus,  citizen  and  soapboiler,  is  a  good  man,  and  no  one 
laughs  at  him,  or  good  Mrs.  Bobus,  as  they  have  their  dinner  at 
one  o'clock.  But  who  will  not  jeer  at  Sir  Thomas  on  a  melting 
day,  and  Lady  Bobus,  at  Margate,  eating  shrimps  in  a  donkey- 
chaise  ?  Yes,  knighthood  is  absurd  :  and  chivalry  an  idiotic  super- 
stition :  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  a  ziiny :  and  Nelson,  with  his 
flaming  stars  and  cordons,  splendent  upon  a  day  of  battle,  was  a 
madman  :  and  Murat,  with  his  crosses  and  orders,  at  the  head  of 
his  squadrons  charging  victorious,  was  only  a  crazy  mountebank, 
who  had  been  a  tavera-waiter,  and  was  puffed  up  with  absurd 
vanity  about  his  dress  and  legs.  And  the  men  of  the  French  line 
at  Fontenoy,  who  told  Messieurs  de  la  Garde  to  fire  first,  were 
smirking  French  dancing-masters ;  and  the  Black  Prince,  waiting 
upon  his  Royal  prisoner,  was  acting  an  inane  masquerade :  and 
Chivalry  is  naught;  and  Honour  is  humbug;  and  Gentlemanhood 
is  an  extinct  folly ;  and  Ambition  is  madness ;  and  desire  of  distinc- 
tion is  criminal  vanity  ;  and  glory  is  bosh  ;  and  fair  fame  is  idleness ; 
and  nothing  is  true  but  two  and  two ;  and  the  colour  of  all  the 
world  is  drab ;  and  all  men  are  equal :  and  one  man  is  as  tall  as 
another;  and  one  man  is  as  good  as  another — and  a  great  dale 
betther,  as  the  Irish  philosopher  said. 

Is  this  so  ?  Titles  and  badges  of  honour  are  vanity  :  and  in 
the  American  Revolution  you  have  his  Excellency  General  Washing- 
ton sending  back,  and  with  proper  spirit  sending  back,  a  letter  in 
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which  he  is  not  addressed  as  Excellency  and  General  Titles  are 
abolished ;  and  the  American  Republic  swarms  with  men  claiming 
and  bearing  them.  You  have  the  French  soldier  cheered  and  happy 
in  his  dying  agony,  and  kissing  with  fhmtic  joy  the  chiefs  hand 
who  lays  the  little  cross  on  the  bleeding  bosom.  At  home  you 
have  the  Dukes  and  Earls  jobbing  and  intriguing  for  the  Qarter ; 
the  Military  Knights  grumbling  at  the  Civil  Knights  of  the  Bath ; 
the  little  ribbon  eager  for  the  collar ;  the  soldiers  and  seamen  from 
India  and  the  Crimea  marching  in  procession  before  the  Queen,  and 
receiving  from  \h)t  hands  the  cross  bearing  her  Royal  name.  And, 
remember,  there  arc  not  only  the  cross-wearers,  but  all  the  fathers 
and  friends ;  all  the  women  who  have  prayed  for  their  absent 
heroes ;  Harry's  wife,  and  Tom's  mother,  and  Jack's  daughter,  and 
Frank's  sweetheart,  each  of  whom  wears  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
afterwanlis  the  badge  which  son,  fiither,  lover,  has  won  by  his 
merit;  each  of  whom  is  made  happy  and  proud,  and  is  bound  to 
the  country  by  that  little  bit  of  ribbon. 

I  have  heanl,  in  a  l('(;ture  alx)ut  George  the  Tliird,  that,  at  his 
accession,  the  King  had  a  mind  to  establish  an  order  for  literary 
men.  It  wiia  t^  have  Iwen  called  the  Order  of  Minerva — I  suppose 
with  an  Owl  for  a  badge.  The  knights  were  to  have  worn  a  star  of 
sixteen  points,  and  a  yellow  ribl>on ;  and  good  old  Samuel  Johnson 
was  talked  of  as  President,  or  Grand  Cross,  or  Grand  Owl,  of  the 
society.  Now  about  such  an  order  as  this  there  c(;rtainly  may  l)e 
doubts.  Consider  the  elainiantfl,  the  difficulty  of  settling  their 
claims,  the  rows  and  squabbles  amongst  the  cim<li<latcs,  and  the 
subse(pient  deirision  of  iKwterity !  Dr.  Beattie  would  have  ranked 
as  first  poet,  and  twenty  ye^ira  after  the  sublime  Mr.  Ilayley  would, 
no  doubt,  have  (claimed  the  Grand  Cross.  Mr.  Giblxm  would  not 
have  been  eligible,  on  account  of  his  dangerous  free-thinking  opinions ; 
and  her  sex,  a«  well  as  her  rcpubliciin  sentiments,  might  have  inter- 
fered with  the  knighthoixl  of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay. 
How  Gf>ld8mith  would  have  paraded  the  riblwrn  at  Madame  Cor- 
nelys's,  or  the  Academy  dinner !  How  Petor  Pindar  would  have 
raile^l  at  it !  Fifty  ye^rs  lat^r,  the  noble  Scott  would  have  woni 
the  Grand  Cross  and  deserved  it ;  but  Gifford  w-ould  have  ha<l  it ; 
an<l  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Hazlitt,  and  Hunt  would  have  been 
without  it ;  and  ha<i  K(»ats  been  proposed  as  officer,  how  the  Tory 
I>rints  would  have  yelled  with  rage  and  scorn !     Had  the  star  of 

Minerva  lasted  to  our  present  time but  I  pause,  not  because 

the  idea  is  dazzling,  but  too  awful.  Fancy  the  claimants,  and  the 
row  alx)ut  their  precedence !  Which  philosopher  shall  have  the 
gRm<l  conhml — which  the  collar? — whi(;h  the  little  scraf)  no  bigger 
than  a  buttercup]     Of  the  historians — A,  say, — and  C,  and  F,  and 
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G,  and  S,  and  T, — which  shall  he  Companion  and  which  Grand 
Owl  ?  Of  the  poets,  who  wears,  or  claims,  the  largest  and  brightest 
star  ? .  Of  the  novelists,  there  is  A,  and  B  and  C  D ;  and  E  (star 
of  first  magnitude,  newly  discovered),  and  F  (a  magazine  of  wit), 
and  fair  G,  and  H,  and  I,  and  brave  old  J,  and  charming  K,  and  L, 
and  M,  and  N,  and  0  (fair  twinklers),  and  I  am  puzzled  between 
three  P*s — Peaeock,  Miss  Pardoe,  and  Paul  Pry — and  Queechy, 
and  R,  and  S,  and  T,  mere  et  fih^  and  very  likely  U,  0  gentle 
reader,  for  who  has  not  written  his  novel  nowadays  ? — who  has  not 
a  claim  to  the  star  an<l  stniw-coloured  ribbon  % — and  who  shall  have 
the  biggest  and  largest  ?  Fancy  the  struggle  !  Fancy  the  squabble  I 
Fancy  the  distribution  of  prizes  ! 

Who  shall  decide  on  them  1  Shall  it  be  the  Sovereign  1  shall  it 
be  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  7  and  has  Lord  Palmerston  made 
a  deep  study  of  novels  \  In  this  matter  the  late  Ministry,*  to  be 
sure,  was  better  qualified ;  but  even  then,  gnimblers  who  had  not 
got  their  canary  cordons,  would  have  hinted  at  professional  jealousies 
entering  the  Cabinet ;  and,  the  ribbons  being  awarded,  Jack  would 
have  scowled  at  his  because  Dick  had  a  broader  one;  Ned  been 
indignant  because  Bob's  was  as  large ;  Tom  would  have  thrust  his 
into  the  drawer,  and  scorned  to  wear  it  at  all.  No — no :  the  so- 
called  literary  world  was  well  rid  of  Minerva  and  her  yellow  ribbon. 
The  great  poets  would  have  been  indifferent,  the  little  poets  jealous, 
the  funny  men  furious,  the  philosophers  satiiical,  the  historians 
supercilious,  and,  finally,  the  jobs  without  end.  Say,  ingenuity  and 
cleverness  are  to  be  rewarded  by  State  tokens  and  prizes — and  take 
for  granted  the  Order  of  Minerva  is  established — who  shall  have  it  \ 
A  great  philosopher  ?  no  doubt  we  cordially  salute  him  G.C.M.  A 
great  historian]  G.C.M.  of  course.  A  great  engineer?  G.C.M. 
A  great  poet]  received  with  acclamation  G.C.M.  A  great  painter t 
oh  !  certainly,  G.C.M.  If  a  great  painter,  why  not  a  great  novelist  t 
Well,  pass,  great  novelist,  G.C.M.  But  if  a  poetic,  a  pictorial,  a 
story-telling  or  music-composing  artist,  why  not  a  singing  artist  t 
Why  not  a  basso-profondo  ?  Why  not  a  prime  tenore  \  And  if  a 
singer,  why  should  not  a  ballet-dancer  come  bounding  on  the  stage 
with  his  cordon,  and  cut  capers  to  the  music  of  a  row  of  decorated 
fiddlers  1  A  chemist  puts  in  his  claim  for  having  invented  a  new 
colour ;  an  apothecary  for  a  now  pill ;  the  cook  for  a  new  sauce ; 
the  tailor  for  a  new  cut  of  trousers.  We  have  brought  the  star 
of  Minerva  down  from  the  brestst  to  the  pantaloons.  Stars  and 
garters !  can  we  go  any  farther ;  or  shall  we  give  the  shoemaker 
the  yellow  ribbon  of  the  order  for  his  shoe-tie  1 

*  That  of  Lord  Derby,  in  1850,  which  included  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton. 
13 
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When  I  iM^^ran  this  present  Roundabout  excursion,  I  think  I 
had  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  we  would  have  an  Order 
of  all  the  Talents  or  not :  perhaps  I  rather  had  a  hankering  for  a 
rich  ribbon  and  gorgeous  star,  in  which  my  family  might  like  to 
see  me  at  parties  in  my  best  waistcoat  But  then  the  door  opens, 
and  there  come  in,  and  by  the  same  right  too,  Sir  Alexis  Soyer ! 
Sir  Alessandro  Tamburini !  Sir  Agostino  Veliuti !  Sir  Antonio 
Paganini  (violinist) !  Sir  Sandy  McGuffog  (piper  to  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis  of  Farintosh) !  Sir  Alcide  Flicfiac  (premier  danseur  of 
H.M.  Theatre) !  Sir  Harley  Quin  and  Sir  Joseph  Grimaldi  (from 
Oovent  GJarden) !  They  have  all  the  yellow  ribbon.  They  are  all 
honourable,  and  clever,  and  distinguished  artists.  Let  us  elbow 
through  the  rooms,  make  a  bow  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  give  a 
nod  to  Sir  George  Thrum,  who  is  leading  the  orchestra,  and  go  and 
get  some  champagne  and  seltzer-water  from  Sir  Richard  Gunter, 
who  is  presiding  at  the  buffet  A  national  decoration  might  be 
well  and  good :  a  token  awarded  by  the  country  to  all  its  bene- 
tiierentibus :  but  most  gentlemen  with  Minerva  stars  woul<l,  I  think, 
be  inclined  to  wear  very  wide  bn^juit-collars  to  their  coats.  Suppose 
yourself,  brother  penman,  dec<>rate<l  with  this  ribbon,  and  looking 
in  the  glass,  would  you  not  laugh  ?  Would  not  wife  and  daughters 
laugh  at  that  canary-coloured  emblem  ? 

But  suppose  a  man,  old  or  young,  of  fij^jure  ever  so  stout, 
thin,  stumpy,  homely,  inihilging  in  looking-ghiss  retiections  with 
that  hideous  ribbon  and  cross  called  V.C.  on  his  (»oat,  would  he  not 
be  proud  ?  and  his  family,  would  not  they  be  prouder  1  For  your 
nobleman  there  is  the  famous  old  blue  garter  and  star,  and  welcome. 
If  I  were  a  marquis — if  I  had  thirty — forty  thousand  a  year  (settle 
the  sum,  my  dear  Alnaschar,  according  to  your  liking),  I  should 
consider  myself  entitled  to  my  seat  in  Parliament  an<l  to  my  garter. 
The  garter  belongs  to  the  Ornamental  Classes.  Have  you  seen  the 
new  magnificent  Pavo  spicifer  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  do 
you  grudge  him  his  jewelled  coronet,  and  the  azure  splendour  of 
his  waistcoat  ?  I  like  my  Lonl  Mayor  to  have  a  gilt  coach ;  my 
magnificent  monarch  to  l)e  surrounded  by  magnificent  nobles :  I 
huzzay  respectfully  when  they  pass  in  procession.  It  is  goo<l  for 
Mr.  Briefless  (50  Pump  Court,  fourth  floor),  that  there  should  be  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  gold  robe  and  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  It 
is  good  for  a  poor  cunite  that  there  should  be  splendid  bishops  at 
Fulham  and  Laml)eth  :  their  Lordships  were  ])Oor  curates  once,  and 
have  won,  so  to  speak,  their  riblwn.  Is  a  man  who  puts  into  a 
lottery  to  be  sulky  l)ecause  he  does  not  win  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  prize  ?  Am  I  to  fall  into  a  rage,  and  bully  my  family  when 
I  come  home,  after  going  to  see  Chatsworth  or  Windsor,  because  we 
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have  only  two  little  drawing-rooms  ?  Welcome  to  your  garter,  my 
Lord,  and  shame  upon  him  qui  mal  y  pense  ! 

So  I  arrive  in  my  roundabout  way  near  the  point  towards  which 
I  have  been  trotting  ever  since  we  set  out. 

In  a  voyage  to  America,  some  nine  years  since,  on  the  seventh 

or  eighth  day  out  fVom  Liverpool,  Captain  L came  to  dinner  at 

eight  bells  as  usual,  talked  a  little  to  the  persons  right  and  left  of 
him,  and  helped  the  soup  with  his  accustomed  politeness.  Then  he 
went  on  deck,  and  was  back  in  a  minute,  and  operated  on  the  fish, 
looking  rather  grave  the  while. 

Then  he  went  on  deck  again ;  and  this  time  was  absent,  it  may 
be,  three  or  five  minutes,  during  which  the  fish  disappeared,  and 
the  entries  arrived,  and  the  roast  beef.  Say  ten  minutes  passed — 
I  can't  tell  after  nine  years. 

Then  L came  down  with  a  pleased  and  happy  countenance 

this  time,  and  began  carving  the  sirloin :  "  We  have  seen  the  light," 
he  said.  "  Madam,  may  I  help  you  to  a  little  gravy,  or  a  little 
horseradish  ? "  or  wliat  not  ] 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  light ;  nor  does  it  matter.  It  was  a 
point  off  Newfoundland  for  which  he  was  on  the  look-out,  and  so 
well  did  the  Canada  know  w^here  she  was,  that,  between  soup 
and  beef,  the  captain  had  sighted  the  headland  by  which  his  course 
was  lying. 

And  so  through  storm  and  darkness,  through  fog  and  midnight, 
the  ship  had  pursued  her  steady  way  over  the  pathless  ocean  and 
roaring  seas,  so  surely  that  the  officers  who  sailed  her  knew  her 
place  within  a  minute  or  two,  and  guided  us  with  a  wonderful 
providence  safe  on  our  way.  Since  the  noble  Cunard  Company  has 
run  its  ships,  but  one  accident,  and  that  through  the  error  of  a  pilot, 
has  happened  on  the  line. 

By  this  little  incident  (hourly  of  course  repeated,  and  trivial  to 
all  sea-going  people)  I  own  I  was  immensely  moved,  and  never  can 
think  of  it  but  with  a  heart  full  of  thanks  and  awe.  We  trust  our 
lives  to  these  seamen,  and  how  nobly  they  fulfil  their  tnist !  They 
are,  under  Heaven,  as  a  providence  for  us.  Whilst  we  sleep,  their 
untiring  watchfulness  keeps  guard  over  us.  All  night  through  that 
bell  sounds  at  its  season,  and  tells  how  our  sentinels  defend  us.  It 
rang  when  the  Amazon  was  on  fire,  and  chimed  its  heroic  signal 
of  duty,  and  courage,  and  honour.  Think  of  the  dangers  these  sea- 
men undergo  for  us :  the  hourly  peril  and  watch ;  the  familiar 
storm  ;  the  dreadful  iceberg ;  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  decks 
are  as  glass,  and  the  sailor  has  to  climb  through  icicles  to  bend  the 
stiff  sail  on  the  yard  !  Think  of  their  courage  and  their  kindnesses 
in  cold,  in   tempest,   in  hunger,   in  wreck !      "  The  women   and 
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children  to  the  boats,"  aaya  the  captain  of  the  Birhmhead^  and, 
"with  the  trooi)s  formed  on  the  deck,  and  the  crew  obedient  to  tbe 
"word  of  glorious  command,  the  immortal  ship  goes  down.  Read  tbe 
story  of  the  Sarah  Sands  :— 

'''SARAH  SANDS.' 

"The  screw  steamship  Sarah  Sands,  1330  registered  tons, 
was  chartered  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  India.  She  was  commanded  by 
John  Squire  Castle.  She  took  out  a  part  of  the  54th  Regiment^ 
upwards  of  350  persons,  besides  the  wives  and  children  of  some 
of  the  men,  and  the  families  of  some  of  the  officers.  All  went  weQ 
till  the  11th  November,  when  the  ship  had  reached  lat.  14*  8., 
long.  56*"  E.,  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  Mauritius. 

"  Between  three  and  four  p.K.  on  that  day  a  very  strong  smeli 
of  fire  was  perceived  arising  from  the  after-deck,  and  upon  going 
below  into  the  hold,  Captain  Castlo  found  it  to  be  on  fire,  and 
immense  volumes  of  smoke  arising  from  it.  Endeavours  were  made 
to  reach  the  seat  of  the  fire,  but  in  vain  ;  tl)e  smoke  and  heat  were 
too  much  for  the  men.  There  was,  however,  no  confusion.  Every 
order  was  obeyed  with  the  same  coolness  and  courage  with  which 
it  was  given.  The  engine  was  immediately  stopped.  All  sail  was 
taken  in,  and  the  ship  brought  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  drive  the 
smoke  and  fire,  which  was  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  astern. 
Others  were,  at  the  same  time,  getting  fire-hoses  fitted  and  passed 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  The  fire,  however,  continued  to*  increase, 
and  attention  was  directed  to  the  ammunition  contained  in  the 
powder-magazines,  which  were  situated  one  on  each  side  the  ship, 
immediately  above  the  fire.  The  starboard  magazine  was  soon 
cleared.  But  by  this  time  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the  ship 
was  so  much  enveloped  in  smoke  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
stand,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  on  account  of  the  port 
magazine.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  came  immediately,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Hughes,  attempted  to  clear  the 
port  magazine,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  with  the  exception, 
as  was  supposed,  of  one  or  two  barrels.  It  was  most  dangerous 
work.  The  men  became  overpoweretl  with  the  smoke  and  heat, 
and  fell;  and  several,  while  thus  engaged,  were  dragged  up  by 
ropes,  senseless. 

"The  flames  soon  burst  up  through  the  deck,  and  running 
rapidly  along  the  various  cubins,  set  the  greater  part  on  fire. 

"  In  the  meantime  Captain  Castle  took  steps  for  lowering  the 
boats.    There  was  a  heavy  gale  at  the  time,  but  they  were  launched 
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without  the  least  accident.  The  soldiers  were  mustered  on  deck ; 
— there  was  no  rush  to  the  boats ; — and  the  men  obeyed  the  word 
of  command  as  if  on  parade.  The  men  were  informed  that  Captain 
Castle  did  not  despair  of  saving  the  ship,  but  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  leave  her  if  necessary.  The  women  and  children  were 
lowered  into  the  port  lifeboat,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Very,  third 
officer,  who  had  orders  to  keep  clear  of  the  ship  until  recalled. 

"Captain  Castle  then  commenced  constructing  rafts  of  spare 
spars.  In  a  short  time,  three  were  put  together,  which  would  have 
been  capable  of  saving  a  great  numl)er  of  those  on  board.  Two 
were  launched  overboard^  and  safely  moored  alongside,  and  then  a 
third  was  left  across  the  deck  forward,  ready  to  be  launched. 

''In  the  meantime  the  fire  ha(l  made  great  progress.  The 
whole  of  the  cabins  were  one  body  of  fire,  and  at  about  8.30  p.m. 
flames  burst  through  the  upper  deck,  and  shortly  after  the  mizzen 
rigging  caught  fire.  Fears  were  entertained  of  the  ship  paying  off, 
in  which  case  the  flames  would  have  been  swept  forwards  by  the 
wind;  but  fortunately  the  afbcr-braces  were  burnt  through,  and 
the  main-yard  swung  round,  which  kept  the  ship's  head  to  wind. 
About  9  P.M.  a  fearful  explosion  took  place  in  the  port  magazine, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  one  or  two  barrels  of  powder  which  it 
had  been  impossible  to  remove.  By  this  time  the  ship  was  one 
body  of  flame,  from  the  stern  to  the  main  rigging,  and  thinking  it 
scarcely  possible  to  save  her.  Captain  Castle  called  Major  Brett 
(then  in  command  of  the  troops,  for  the  Colonel  was  in  one  of  the 
boats)  forward,  and,  telling  him  that  he  feared  the  ship  was  lost, 
requested  him  to  endeavour  to  keep  order  among  the  troops  till  the 
last,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  every  exertion  to  check  the  fire. 
Providentially,  the  iron  bulkhead  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship  with- 
stood the  action  of  the  flames,  and  here  all  efforts  were  concentrated 
to  keep  it  cooL 

"  *  No  person,'  says  the  captain,  '  can  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  worked  to  keep  the  fire  back ;  one  party  were  below, 
keeping  the  bulkhead  cool,  and  when  several  were  dragged  up 
senseless,  fresh  volunteers  took  their  places,  who  were,  however, 
soon  in  the  same  state.  At  about  10  p.m.  the  maintopsail-yard 
took  fire.  Mr.  Welch,  one  quartermaster,  and  four  or  five  soldiers, 
went  aloft  with  wet  blankets,  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it, 
but  not  until  the  yard  and  mast  were  nearly  burnt  through.  The 
work  of  fighting  the  fire  below  continued  for  hours,  and  about  mid- 
night it  appeared  that  some  impression  was  made ;  and  after  that 
the  men  drove  it  back,  inch  by  inch,  until  daylight,  when  they  had 
completely  got  it  under.  The  ship  was  now  in  a  frightful  plight. 
Jhe  after-part  was  literally  burnt  out — merely  the  shell  remaining 
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— the  port  quarter  blown  out  by  the  explosion :  fifteen  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold/ 

**  The  gale  still  prevailed,  and  the  ship  was  rolling  and  pitching 
in  a  heavy  sea,  and  taking  in  large  quantities  of  water  abaft :  the 
tanks,  too,  were  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  the  hold. 

''As  soon  as  the  smoke  was  partially  cleared  away,  Captain 
Castle  got  spare  sails  and  blankets  aft  to  stop  the  leak,  passing  two 
hawsers  round  the  stem,  and  setting  them  up.  The  troops  were 
employed  baling  and  pumping.  This  continued  during  the  whole 
morning. 

''  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  ladies  joined  the  ship.  The 
boats  were  ordered  alongside,  but  they  found  the  sea  too  heavy  to 
remain  there.  The  gig  had  been  abui(ioned  during  the  night,  and 
the  crew,  under  Mr.  Wood,  fourth  officer,  had  got  into  another  of 
the  boats.  The  troops  were  employed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
baling  and  pumping,  and  the  crew  securing  the  stem.  All  hands 
were  employed  during  the  following  night  baling  and  pumping,  the 
boats  being  moored  alon^ide,  where  they  received  some  damage. 
At  daylight,  on  the  13th,  the  crew  were  employed  hoisting  the 
boats,  the  troops  were  working  manfully  baling  and  pumping. 
Latitude  at  noon,  13  dcg.  12  niin.  south.  At  5  p.m.  the  foresail 
and  foretopsail  were  set,  tlie  rafts  were  cut  away,  and  the  ship  bore 
for  the  Mauritius.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  she  sighted  the  Island 
of  Rodrigues,  and  arrived  at  Mauritius  on  Monday  the  23rd." 

The  Nile  and  Trafalgar  are  not  more  glorious  to  our  country, 
are  not  greater  victories  than  these  won  by  our  merchant-seamen. 
And  if  you  look  in  the  Captains*  reports  of  any  maritime  register, 
you  will  see  similar  acts  recorded  every  day.  I  have  such  a  volume 
for  last  year  now  lying  before  mc.  In  the  second  number,  as  I 
open  it  at  hazard.  Captain  Roberts,  master  of  the  ship  Empire, 
from  Shields  to  London,  reports  how  on  the  14th  ult.  (the  1 4th  of 
December  1859),  he, 

"  being  off  Whitby,  discovered  the  ship  to  be  on  fire  between  the 
main  hold  and  boilers :  got  the  hose  from  the  engine  laid  on,  and 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  fire  ;  but  only  apparently ;  for  at  seven 
the  next  morning,  the  Dudgeon  bearing  S.S.E.  seven  miles'  distance, 
the  fire  again  broke  out,  causing  the  ship  to  be  enveloped  in  flames 
on  both  sides  of  midships :  got  the  hose  again  into  play,  and  all 
hands  to  work  with  buckets  to  combat  with  the  fire.  Did  not  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  it  till  four  p.m.,  to  effect  whi(;h,  were  obliged  to 
cut  away  the  deck  and  top  sides,  and  throw  overlMmrd  part  of  the 
^rgo.     The  vessel  was  very  much  damaged  and  leaky  :  determined 
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to  make  for  the  Humbcr.  Ship  was  sun  on  shore  on  the  mud,  near 
Grimsby  harbour,  with  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The  donkey- 
engine  broke  down.  The  water  increased  so  fast  as  to  put  out  the 
furnace  fires  and  render  the  ship  almost  unmanageable.  On  the 
tide  flowing  a  tug  towed  the  ship  off  the  mud,  and  got  her  into 
Grimsby  to  repair." 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  Captain  Strickland,  of  the  Purchase 
brigantine  from  Liverpool  to  Yarmouth,  U.S., 

"  encountered  heavy  gales  from  W.N. W.  to  W.S.W.,  in  lat.  43**  N., 
long.  34**  W.,  in  which  we  lost  jib,  foretopmast,  staysail,  topsail, 
and  Carrie*]  away  the  foretopmast  stays,  bobstays  and  bowsprit, 
headsails,  cutwater  and  stem,  also  started  the  wood  ends,  which 
caused  the  vessel  to  leak.  Put  her  before  the  wind  and  sea,  and 
hove  about  twenty-five  tons  of  cargo  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship 
forward.  Slung  myself  in  a  bowline,  and  by  means  of  thrusting 
2^-inch  rope  in  the  opening,  contrived  to  stop  a  great  portion  of 
the  leak. 

**  December  I6th. — The  crew  continuing  night  and  day  at  the 
pumps,  could  not  keep  the  ship  free ;  deemed  it  prudent  for  the 
benefit  of  those  concerned  to  bear  up  for  the  nearest  port.  On 
arriving  in  lat.  48*  45'  N.,  long.  23**  W.,  observed  a  vessel  with  a 
signal  of  distress  flying.  Made  towards  her,  when  she  proved  to 
be  the  barque  Carleton,  water-logged.  The  captain  and  crew 
asked  to  be  taken  off".  Hove  to,  and  received  them  on  board,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  rtien  :  and  their  ship  was  abandoned.  We  then 
proceeded  on  our  course,  the  crew  of  the  abandoned  vessel  assisting 
all  they  could  to  keep  my  ship  afloat.  We  arrived  at  Cork  harbour 
on  the  27th  ult." 

Captain  Coulson,  master  of  the  brig  Othello,  reports  that  his 
brig  foundered  off"  Portland,  December  27 ; — encountering  a  strong 
gale,  and  sliipping  two  heavy  seas  in  succession,  which  hove  the 
ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

"  Observing  no  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  took  to  the  long-boat, 
and  within  ten  minutes  of  leaving  her  saw  the  brig  founder.  We 
were  picked  up  the  same  morning  by  the  French  ship  Commerce  de 
PartSy  Captain  Tombarel." 

Here,  in  a  single  column  of  a  newspaper,  what  strange  touching 
pictures  do  we  find  of  seamen's  dangers,  vicissitudes,  gaUantry, 
generosity !  The  ship  on  fire — the  captain  in  the  gale  slinging 
himself  in  a  bowline  to  stop  the  leak — the  Frenchman  in  the  hour 
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of  danger  coming  to  his  BritiBh  oomrade'B  rescue — the  brigantine^ 
almost  a  wreck,  working  up  to  the  barque,  with  the  signal  of  distress 
flying,  and  taking  off  her  crew  of  thirteen  men. 

"  We  then  proceeded  on  our  oourse,  the  crew  qf  the  abandonei 
vessel  assisting  ,all  they  could  to  keq>  my  ship  c^/ioat" 

What  noble  simple  words  I  What  courage,  devotedness, 
brotherly  love  !     Do  they  not  cause  the  heart  to  beat  and  the  eyes 

to  fill? 

This  is  what  seamen  do  daily,  and  for  one  another.  One  lights 
occasionally  upon  different  stories.  It  happened,  not  very  long 
since,  that  the  passengers  by  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  were 
wrecked,  and,  after  undeigoing  the  most  so^re  hardships,  were  left, 
destitute  and  helpless,  at  a  miserable  coaling  port  Amongst  them 
were  old  men,  ladies,  and  children.  When  the  next  steamer  arrived, 
the  passengers  by  that  steamer  took  alarm  at  the  haggard  and 
miserable  appearance  of  their  unfortunate  predecessors,  and  actually 
remonstrated  with  their  own  captain,  urging  him  iiot  to  take  the 
poor  creatures  on  board.  There  was  every  excuse  of  course.  The 
last  arrived  steamer  was  already  dangerously  full :  the  cabins  were 
crowded;  there  were  sick  and  delicate  people  on  board — sick  and 
delicate  people  who  had  paid  a  lar^e  price  to  the  Company  for 
room,  food,  comfort,  alreaily  not  U\o  sufficient.  If  fourteen  of  us 
are  in  an  omnibus,  will  we  see  three  or  four  women  outside  and  say, 
"  Come  in,  because  this  is  the  last  'bus,  and  it  rains  "  ]  Of  course 
not :  but  think  of  that  remonstrance,  and  of  that  Samaritan  master 
of  the  Purchase  brigantine  ! 

In  the  winter  of  '53,  I  went  from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia 
in  one  of  the  magnificent  P.  and  0.  ships,  the  ValettUy  the  master 
of  which  subsequently  did  distinguished  service  in  the  Crimea.  This 
was  his  first  Mediterranean  voyage,  and  he  sailed  his  ship  by  the 
charts  alone,  going  into  each  port  as  surely  as  any  pilot.  I  re- 
member walking  the  deck  at  night  with  this  most  skilful,  gallant, 
well-bred,  and  well-educated  gentleman,  and  the  glow  of  eager 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  assented, 'when  I  asked  him  whether  he 
did  not  think  a  eibbon  or  obder  would  be  welcome  or  useful  in 
his  service. 

Why  is  there  not  an  Order  of  Britannia  for  British  seamen  t 
In  the  Merchant  and  the  Royal  Njivy  alike,  occur  almost  daily 
instances  and  occasions  for  the  display  of  science,  skill,  bravery, 
fortitude  in  trying  circumstances,  resource  in  danger.  In  the  first 
number  of  the  Comhill  Magazine,  a  friend  contributed  a  most 
touching  story  of  the  M'Clintock  expedition,  in  the  dangers  and 
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dreadful  glories  of  which  he  shared  ;  and  the  writer  was  a  merchant 
captain.  How  many  more  are  there  (and,  for  the  honour  of 
England,  may  there  be  many  like  him !) — gallant,  accomplished, 
high-spirited,  enterprising  masters  of  their  noble  profession !  Can 
our  fountain  of  Honour  not  be  brought  to  such  meni  It  plays 
upon  captains  and  colonels  in  seemly  profusion.  It  pours  forth  not 
illiberal  rewards  upon  doctors  and  judges.  It  sprinkles  mayors  and 
aldermen.  It  bedews  a  painter  now  and  again.  It  has  spirted  a 
baronetcy  upon  two,  and  bestowed  a  coronet  upon  one  noble  man 
of  letters.  Diplomatists  take  their  Bath  in  it  as  of  right ;  and  it 
flings  out  a  profusion  of  glittering  stars  upon  the  nobility  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Cannot  Britannia  find  a  ribbon  for  her  sailors] 
The  Navy,  Royal  or  mercantile,  is  a  Service,  The  command  of  a 
ship,  or  the  conduct  of  her,  implies  danger,  honour,  science,  skill, 
subordination,  good  faith.  It  may  be  a  victory,  such  as  that  of 
the  Sarah  Sands  ;  it  may  be  discovery,  such  as  that  of  the  Fox ; 
it  may  be  heroic  disaster,  such  as  that  of  the  Birkenhead ;  and  in 
such  events  merchant  seamen,  as  well  as  Royal  seamen,  take  their 
share. 

Why  is  there  not,  then,  an  Order  of  Britannia?  One  day  a 
young  officer  of  the  Euryalus  *  may  win  it ;  and,  having  just  read 
the  memoirs  of  Lord  Dundonald,  I  know  who  ought  to  have  the 
first  Grand  Cross. 

*  Prince  Alfred  was  serving  on  board  the  frigate  EuryaXu*  when  this  waa 
written. 
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ON  the  1 8th  day  of  April  last  I  went  to  eec  a  friend  in  a 
neighbouring  Oreeccnt,  and  on  the  flte[is  of  the  next  houaa 
beheld  a.  group  aoinethinjr  like  that  depiuted  oti  the  next 
page.  A  newsboy  had  stopped  in  bis  walk,  and  was  reading  alood 
the  journal  which  it  waa  his  dutj  to  delirer ;  a  jH«tty  onngO'^ri, 
with  a  heap  of  blazing  fruit,  lendend  more  brilliant  by  one  at  tboae 
great  blue  papers  in  which  orangea  are  now  artfully  wrapped,  leant 
over  the  railing  and  listene*! ;  ami  opposite  the  nympham  discentem 
ttiere  waa  a  capering  and  acute-eared  young  satirist  of  a  crossing- 
BWeeper,  who  had  Ivft  his  neighboiiriDg  professional  avocation  and 
chance  of  profit,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  talc  of  the  little  newsboy. 

That  intelligent  reader,  with  his  hand  following  the  line  as  he 
read  it  out  to  his  audienne,  was  saying  : — "  And — now — Tom — 
coming  up  smiling — after  his  &U — dee — delivered  a  rattling  clinker 
upon  the  Benicia  Boy'a — potato-trap — hut  waa  met  by  a — punisher 
on  the  nose— which,"  &c.  &c. ;  or  words  to  tliat  effect.  Betty  at 
52  let  me  in,  while  tlie  boy  was  reailing  his  lecture ;  and,  having 
been  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  in  the  house,  and  paid  my  visit, 
I  took  leave. 

The  little  lecturer  waa  still  at  work  on  the  51  doontep,  and  his 
audience  bad  scarcely  changed  their  position.  Having  read  every 
word  of  the  battle  myself  in  the  morning,  I  did  not  stay  to  listen 
further ;  but  if  the  gentleman  who  expected  his  paper  at  the  usual 
hour  that  day  experienced  delay  and  a  little  disappointment,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised. 

I  am  not  going  to  expatiate  on  the  battle.  I  have  read  in  the 
correapondent's  letter  of  a  Northern  newspaper,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  company  assembled  the  reader's  humble  servant  was  pre- 
sent, and  in  a  very  polite  society,  too,  of  "poets,  clergymen,  men  of 
letters,  and  merobers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  If  so,  I  must 
have  walked  to  the  station  in  my  sleep,  paid  three  guineas  in  a 
profound  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  and  returned  to  bed  unconscious, 
for  I  [Certainly  woke  there  about  the  time  when  history  relat«s  that 
the  fi;,'ht  waa  over.  I  do  not  know  whose  colours  I  wore — the 
Benician's,  or  those  of  the  English  champion  \  nor  remember  where 
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xlecil,  no  Bomnambtilist  U  bound  to 
to  be  honoured  for  being  brave,  or 
By  the  ehaile  of  Brutus  the  elder,  I 


the  Sght  took  place,  whicli, 
recollect  Ought  Mr.  Sayen 
puniahed  for  Iwing  naughty  1 
don't  know. 

In  George  II. 's  time,  there  was  a  turbulent  navy  lieutenant 
(Handsome  Smith  lie  vma  called — Ijie  pi<^tiire  is  at  Greenwich  nov, 
in  brown  velvet,  and  gold  and  scarli't ;  hit*  ci)at  handsome,  his 
waUteoat  exceedingly  handsome;  but  bis  face  by  no  means  the 


beauty) — there  was,  I  say,  a  turbulent  young  lieutenant  who  was 
broke  on  a  complaint  of  the  French  anibuBsador,  for  obliging  a 
French  sliip  of  war  to  lower  her  to{isails  to  IiIh  ship  at  Spithead. 
But,  by  the  King's  orders,  Tom  waa  next  day  made  Captain  Smith. 
Well,  if  I  were  absolute  kinjr,  I  would  send  Tom  Sayers  to  the  mill 
for  a  month,  and  make  liim  fiir  Thomas  on  coming  out  of  Clerken- 
well.  You  are  a  uiiiiuhty  Imy,  Tom  !  but  then,  j'oti  know,  we  ought 
to  love  our  bretliren,  thoiij^li  ever  so  naiiglity.     We  iire  moralistB, 
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and  reprimand  you  ;  and  yen  an  here1>]r  Kprimwiled  Moradin^. 
But  in  coae  Sngliind  abould  ever  ham  seed  of  *  ftnr  wore  thooMUd 
champions,  wlio  laugh. at  danger;  who  oope  with  giuta;  whc^ 
stricken  to  tlie  grounrl,  jump  up  and  gail;  lallj,  and  bll,  aad  nab 
again,  and  strike,  and  die  rather  than  Tield— is  eaaa  the  omm^ 
should  need  anch  men,  and  70U  should  know  them,  he  pleMed  to 
send  liati  of  the  misguided  penona  to  the  principal  police  statioiu, 
where  means  may  some  di^  be  fbuud  to  ntEliH  their  wretobed 
powers,  auil  give  tlieir  deplonble  enngiee  a  right  direction.  SuppoM^ 
Tom,  tliat  you  and  your  frienda  are  pitted  against  an  immenae 
invader — suppose  you  are  bent  on  holding  the  gronnd,  and  dying 
there,  if  need  be — suppose  it  is  lift,  fteedon,  honour,  home,  yon  an 
fighting  for,  and  there  is  a  death-deisling  aword  or  rifle  in  your  hand, 
with  wliicli  you  arc  going  to  lianst  some  tremendooa  enemy  who 
challenges  your  chnmpiouship  on  your  natire  shtvet  thta,  Sir 
Thomas,  resist  him  to  the  death,  and  it  ia  all  right :  kill  him,  and 
Heaven  bleas  you.  Drive  liim  into  the  sea,  anil  there  destroy, 
smash,  and  drown  him ;  and  let  us  sing  Latidamui.  In  these 
national  cases,  you  see,  we  override  the  indiaputalile  first  laws  of 
moruU.  Loving  your  neighbour  is  very  well ;  but  suppose  your 
neighbour  comes  over  from  Cakis  and  Boulogne  to  rob  you  of  your 
laws,  your  liirertiea,  your  newspapere,  your  parliament  (all  of  which 
tome  dear  neighbours  of  oura  have  given  up  in  tlie  moat  self-denying 
manner) :  suppose  any  neighbour  were  to  croes  the  water  and  propose 
this  kind  of  thing  to  us  1  Should  we  not  be  justified  in  humbly 
trying  to  pitch  him  into  the  water  1  If  it  were  tiie  King  of  Belgium 
himself,  we  must  do  so.  I  mean  that  fighting,  of  course,  is  wrong ; 
but  that  there  are  occasions  when,  &c. — I  suppose  I  mean  that  that 
one-handed  fight  of  Sayers  is  one  of  the  most  epirit^tirring  little 
stories  ever  told ;  and  with  every  love  and  respect  for  Morwlity — 
my  spirit  says  to  her,  "Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  my  dear  madam, 
keep  your  true,  and  pure,  and  womanly,  and  gentle  remarks  for 
another  day.  Have  the  great  kindness  to  stand  a  UtUa  aside,  and 
just  let  us  see  one  or  two  more  rounds  between  the  men.  That 
little  man  with  the  one  hand  powerless  on  his  breast  being  yonder 
giant  for  hours,  and  felling  him,  too,  every  now  and  then !  It  is 
the  little  '  Java '  and  tbe  '  Constitution '  over  again." 

I  think  it  is  a  most  fortunate  event  for  the  brave  Eeenan,  who 
has  acted  and  written  eince  the  battle  with  a  true  warrior's  courtesy 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  good  logic  too,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one.  The  advantage  was  all  on  Mr.  Sayets's  side.  Say  a  young 
lad  of  sixteen  insults  me  in  the  street,  and  I  try  and  thrash  him, 
and  do  it.  Well,  I  have  thrashed  a  young  lad.  You  great  l»g 
tyrant,  couldn't  you  hit  one  of  your  own  sizet     But  say  the  lad 
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thrashes  me  t  In  either  case  I  walk  away  discomfited  :  but  in  the 
latter,  I  am  positively  put  to  shame.  Now,  when  the  ropes  were 
cut  from  that  death-grip,  and  Sir  Thomas  released,  the  gentleman 
of  Benicia  was  confessedly  blind  of  one  eye,  and  speedily  aftem'ards 
was  blind  of  both.  Could  Mr.  Sayers  have  held  out  for  three 
minutes,  for  five  minutes,  for  ten  minutes  more  ?  He  says  he  could. 
So  we  say  rve  could  have  held  out,  and  did,  and  had  beaten  off  the 
enemy  at  Waterloo,  even  if  the  Prussians  hadn't  come  up.  The 
opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  opinants. 
I  say  the  Duke  and  Tom  cxixM  have  held  out,  that  they  meant  to 
hold  out,  that  they  did  hold  out,  and  that  there  has  been  fistifying 
enough.  That  crowd  which  came  in  and  stopped  the  fight  ought 
to  be  considered  like  one  of  those  divine  clouds  which  the  gods  send 
in  Homer : — 

*'  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  cloudn." 

It  is  the  best  way  of  getting  the  god-like  Trojan  out  of  the  scrape, 
don't  you  seel  The  nodus  is  cut;  Tom  is  out  of  chancery;  the 
Benicia  Boy  not  a  bit  the  worse,  nay,  better  than  if  he  had  beaten 
the  little  man.  He  has  not  the  humiliation  of  conquest.  He  is 
greater,  and  will  be  loved  more  hereafter  by  the  gentle  sex. 
Suppose  he  had  overcome  the  god-like  Trojan?  Suppose  he  ha<i 
tied  Tom's  corpse  to  his  cab-wheels,  and  driven  to  Famham, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  triumph  ?  Faugh  !  the  great  hulking  conqueror ! 
Why  did  you  not  hold  your  hand  from  yonder  hero  ?  Everybody, 
I  say,  was  relieved  by  that  opportune  appearance  of  the  British 
gods,  protectors  of  native  valour,  who  interfered,  and  "  withdrew  " 
their  champion. 

Now,  suppose  six-feet-two  conqueror,  and  five-feet-eight  beaten ; 
would  Sayers  have  been  a  whit  the  less  gallant  and  meritorious  1 
If  Sancho  had  been  allowed  really  to  reign  in  Barataria,  I  make  no 
doubt  that,  with  his  good  sense  and  kindness  of  heart.,  he  would 
have  devised  some  means  of  rewarding  the  brave  vanquished,  as 
well  as  the  brave  victors  in  the  Baratarian  army,  and  that  a 
champion  who  had  fought  a  good  fight  would  have  been  a  knight 
of  King  Don  Sancho's  orders,  whatever  the  upshot  of  the  combat 
had  been.  Suppose  Wellington  overwhelmed  on  the  plateau  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean;  suppose  Washington  attacked  and  beaten  at 
Valley  Forge — and  either  supposition  is  quite  easy — and  what 
becomes  of  the  heroes  ?  They  would  have  been  as  brave,  honest, 
heroic,  wise ;  but  their  glory,  where  would  it  have  been  1  Should 
we  have  had  their  portraits  hanging  in  our  chambers  "f  have  been 
familiar  with  their  histories?   have   pondered   over   their  letters. 
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common  lives,  mid  diiity  sayingal  There  is  not  onlf  merit,  bat 
luck,  whinh  -^ocs  to  making  a  hero  out  of  a  gentleman.  Minil, 
pleusc  you,  I  am  not  sapng  that  the  hero  is  after  all  not  ao  very 
heroic;  and  have  not  the  least  desire  to  grudge  him  his  merit 
because  of  his  good  fortune. 

Have  you  any  iilea  wliither  tliis  Roundabout  Essay  on  some 
late  great  victories  la  tending  I  Do  you  suppme  that  by  those 
words  I  mean  Trenton,  Brandjrwine,  Salamanca,  Tittoria,  and  so 
forth  1  By  a  great  victory  I  can't  mean  that  atlsir  at  Famham, 
for  it  was  a  drawn  figlit.  Where,  then,  are  the  victories,  pray,  and 
when  arc  we  coming  to  themi 

My  good  air,  you  will  perceiTe  that  in  this  Niceean  disoourae  I 
have  only  as  yet  advanced  as  fiir  as  Uiis — that  a  hero,  whether  he 
wins  or  loses,  is  a  hero ;  and  that  if  a  fellow  will  but  be  honest  and 
couragcouH,  ami  do  his  best,  we  are  for  paying  all  honour  to  bim. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  niwerted  that  Fortune  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  iuakin;r  of  hcrm-s  ;  and  tliiiH  hinte<l  for  the  consolation 
of  those  who  don't  hapiien  to  In;  cn!,'ageil  in  any  stupeitiiouB  victories, 
that,  had  opportunity  w  served,  ttiey  might  have  tM!cn  heroes  too. 
If  you  are  not,  friend,  it  m  not  your  fault,  whiUt  I  don't  wish  to 
detract  from  any  (.rentlenian'a  reputation  who  is.  There !  My 
worst  enemy  can't  take  olyection  to  that.  The  point  miglit  have 
been  put  more  briefly  perliups ;  but,  if  you  please,  we  will  not  argue 
that  question. 

Well,  then.  The  victories  which  I  wish  esi>ecially  to  com- 
memorate in  tliin  iwper,  are  the  nix  jircjit,  coniplcle,  prmiigious,  and 
undeniable  victories,  w'.hieveii  by  the  corps  which  the  editor  of  the 
Comhill  ilagaiine  Iios  the  honour  to  command.  When  I  seemed 
to  speak  disparagin;,dy  but  now  of  ircueralH,  it  was  that  chief  I  had 
in  my  I  (if  you  will  permit  inc  the  expntwion).  I  wishcit  him  not 
to  he  elated  by  too  much  pnajwrity  ;  I  warne<l  him  aKiiinst  assum- 
ing heroic  imperatorial  nirs,  and  cocking  liis  laurels  too  jauntily 
over  his  e-ar.  I  was  his  conscience,  ami  stood  on  the  splaah-hoard 
of  his  triumjih-car,  whispering,  "  Homincm  niemeiito  te."  As  we 
rolle<l  along  the  way,  an(l  passeil  the  wcuthenrockB  on  the  temples, 
I  sainted  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Fortune  witli  a  reverent  awe. 
"  We  have  done  our  little  endeavour,"  I  said,  Iwwing  my  bead, 
"  and  mortals  cun  do  no  more.  But  we  might  have  fought  bravely, 
and  not  won.  We  might  have  cast  the  coin,  colling  '  Head,'  and 
lo  1  Tail  might  liave  come  iippennost"  O  thou  UiUer  of  Victories  ! 
— thou  Awarder  of  Fame  ! — thou  Giver  of  Crowns  (and  shillings) — 
if  thou  hast  smileil  uiKin  us,  shall  wo  not  be  thiiiikfiil  1  There  is  a 
Saturnine  philosoplier,  ftimding  at  the  d<ior  of  Ida  Inok-nhop,  who, 
I  fancy,  has  a,  pooh-pooh  expression  as  the  triuuipli  jiasses.     (1 
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can't  see  quite  clearly  for  the  laurels,  which  have  fallen  down  over 
my  nose.)  One  hand  is  reining  in  the  two  white  elephants  that 
draw  the  car ;  I  raise  the  other  hand  up  to — to  the  laurels,  and  pass 
on,  waving  him  a  graceful  recognition.  Up  the  Hill  of  Ludgate — 
around  the  Pauline  Square — by  the  side  of  Chepe — until  it  reaches 
our  own  Hill  of  Corn — the  procession  passes.  The  Iniperator  is 
bowing  to  the  people ;  the  captains  of  the  legious  are  riding  round 
the  car,  their  gallant  minds  struck  by  the  thought,  *'  Have  we  not 
fought  as  well  as  yonder  fellow,  swaggering  in  the  chariot,  ami  are 
we  not  as  good  as  he  ] "  Granted,  w^ith  all  my  heart,  my  dear  lads. 
When  your  consulship  amves,  may  you  be  as  fortunate.  When 
these  hands,  now  growing  old,  shall  lay  down  sword  and  truncheon, 
may  you  mount  the  car,  and  ride  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Be 
yours  the  laurel  then.  Neque  me  mi/rtus  dedecet,  looking  cosily 
down  from  the  arbour  where  I  sit  under  the  arched  vine. 

I  fancy  the  Iniperator  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  temple 
(erected  by  Titus)  on  the  Mons  Frumentarius,  and  addressing  the 
citizens  :  "  Quirites  !  "  he  says,  "  in  our  campaign  of  six  months, 
we  have  been  engaged  six  times,  and  in  each  action  have  taken  near 
upon  a  hundred  thousand  p^^'saners.  Go  to !  What  are  other 
magazines  compared  to  our  magazine  ?  (Sound,  trumpeter !)  What 
banner  is  there  like  that  of  Conihill  1  You,  philosopher  yonder ! " 
(he  shirks  under  his  mantle).  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  readers  ?  A  hundred  thousand  readers  1 
a  hundred  thousand  bui/ers  !  "  (Cries  of  "  No  !  "  "  Pooh  ! "  "  Yes, 
upon  my  honour  ! "  "  Oli,  come  ! "  and  murmurs  of  applause  and 
derision) — "  I  say  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  purchasers — and 
I  believe  as  much  as  a  million  readers  ! "  (Immense  sensation.) 
"  To  these  have  we  said  an  unkind  word  1  We  have  enemies ;  have 
we  hit  them  an  unkind  blow  1  Have  we  sought  to  pursue  party 
aims,  to  forward  private  jobs,  to  advance  selfish  schemes?  The 
only  persons  to  whom  wittingly  we  have  given  pain  are  some  who 
have  volunteere^l  for  our  corps — and  of  these  volunteers  we  have 
ha<l  thousands."  (Munnurs  and  grumbles.)  "  What  commander, 
citizens,  could  place  all  these  men — could  make  oflRcers  of  all  these 
men?"  (cries  of  "No — no  !  "  and  laughter) — "could  say,  *I  accept 
this  recruit,  though  he  is  too  sliort  for  our  standard,  because  he  is 
poor,  and  has  a  mother  at  home  who  wants  bread?*  could  enrol 
this  other,  who  is  too  weak  to  bear  anns,  because  he  says,  *  Look, 
sir,  I  shall  be  stronger  anon.'  The  leader  of  such  an  army  as  ours 
must  select  his  men,  not  because  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  but 
because  they  are  strong  and  capable.  To  these  our  ranks  are  ever 
open,  and  in  addition  to  the  warriors  who  surround  me" — (the 
generals  look  proutlly  conscious) — "  I  tell  you,  citizens,  that  I  am 
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in  treaty  with  other  mid  most  trcmcDdnus  chtLmpIoiia,  who  vUl 
march  by  tho  siitc  c^f  our  veterans  to  tiie  acliierement  of  ireah 
victories.  N<iw,  blow  trumpets !  Bang,  ye  gongs  !  and  dnimmeis, 
drub  the  thundering  flkins  !  Gf^nerals  and  chielii,  we  go  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods." 

Crowned  witli  flower«,  the  captains  enter  the  temple,  the  other 
Hagaiines  walking-  modestly  behind  them.    Tlie  people  ' 


in  Bome  iDBtnneoB.   kne^l  n 
warriors.     TIir  Philosoph 
his  ehop,  derplj-  mnve<I. 
re]at«e  it  wan  the  eiiatJim  c 
body  a  bright  red  ; "  and,  »'■ 
of  the  hostile  chict»  ip<]  af 
death."     We  propoac  to  i 


riiigen  of  the  nibes  of  the 
nia  Hhnt.ten,  and  retires  into 
.  times  Pliny  (npud  Smith) 
iporator  "  to  iwiint  his  whole 
■et  :ing  the  Hill,  to  have  » 
■  '  Ijoining  prison,  and  put  to 
DOtb  these  ceremonies. 
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IN  the  first  of  these  Essays,  the  Comhill  Magazine  was  likened 
to  a  ship  sailing  fortii  on  her  voyage,  and  the  captain  uttered 
a  Tery  sincere  prayer  for  her  prosperity.  The  dangers  of 
stonu  and  rock,  the  vast  outlay  upon  ship  and  c^rgo,  and  the 
certain  risk  of  the  venture,  gave  the  chief  officer  a  feeling  of 
no  small  anxiety;  for  who  could  say  from  what  quarter  danger 
might  arise,  and  how  his  owner's  property  might  be  imjKjrilled? 
After  a  six  months'  voyage,  we  with  very  thankful  hearts  could 
acknowledge  our  good  fortune  :  and,  tjiking  up  the  apologue  in 
the  Roundabout  manner,  we  composed  a  triumphal  pro(!es8ion  in 
honour  of  the  Magazine,  and  imagined  the  Impt^nitor  thereof  riding 
in  a  sublime  car  to  return  thanks  in  the  Temple  of  Victory.  Com- 
hill is  accustomed  to  gniudeur  and  greatness,  and  has  witnessed, 
every  ninth  of  November,  for  I  don't  know  how  many  centuries,  a 
prodigious  annual  pageant,  chariot,  progress,  and  flourish  of  trum- 
petry ;  and  being  so  very  near  the  Mansicm  House,  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  understand  how  the  idea  of  pageant  and  procession 
came  naturally  to  my  mind.  The  imagination  easily  supplied  a 
gohi  cofvch,  eight  cream-coloured  horses  of  your  true  Pegasus  breed, 
huzzaying  multitudes,  running  f(K)tmen,  and  clanking  knights  in 
armour,  a  chaplain  and  a  sword-bearer  witli  a  muff"  on  his  head, 
scowling  out  of  tlie  coach  window,  and  a  Lord  Mayor  all  crimson, 
fur,  gohl-chain,  and  white  ribbons,  solemnly  occupying  the  place  of 
state.  A  playful  fancy  could  have  carried  the  matter  farther,  could 
have  depicted  the  feast  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  Ministers,  Chief 
Justices,  and  right  reverend  prelates  tjiking  their  seats  round  about 
his  Lordship,  the  turtle  and  other  delicious  viands,  and  Mr.  Toole 
behind  the  central  throne,  bawling  out  to  the  assembled  guests  and 
dignitaries :  "  My  Lord  So-and-so,  My  Lord  What-<l'ye-call-'im,  my 
Lord  Etcffitera,  the  Lord  Mayor  pledges  you  all  in  a  loving  cup." 
Then  the  noble  pro(!eeding8  come  to  an  end ;  Lord  Simper  proposes 
the  ladies;  the  company  rises  from  table,  and  adjourns  to  coffee 
and  muffins.  The  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  guests  roll  back  to 
the  West.  The  Egyptian  Hall,  so  bright  just  now,  appears  in  a 
li 
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twilight  glimmer,  in  vhich  vaiters  are  seen  TaiuackiDg  the  deasert, 
and  reBcuiDg  the  spoons.  His  Lordehip  and  the  Lady  Mayoreaa  go 
into  th^  private  apartmenta.  The  robea  are  doffed,  the  collar  and 
white  ribbons  are  remored.  The  Mayor  becomea  a  man,  and  ii 
pretty  surely  in  a  fluster  about  the  speeches  which  he  haa  just 
uttered ;  remembering  too  well  now,  wretehed  creature,  tlie  prin- 
cipal poinU  which  he  didn't  make  when  he  roee  to  epeak.  He  goea 
to  bed  to  headache,  to  cara,  to  repentance,  and,  I  daresay,  to  a 
duse  of  something  which  hie  body  physician  has  prescribed  for  him. 
And  thore  are  ever  so  many  men  in  the  City  who  fincy  that  man 
hapi)y ! 

Now,  suppose  that  oil  through  that  9th  of  November  his  Lotd- 
ship  has  had  a  racking  rheumatism,  or  a  toothache,  let  ua  aay, 
during  all  dinner-time~-through  which  be  has  been  obliged  to  grin 
and  mumble  his  poor  old  speeches.  Is  he  enviable  1  Wonkl  you 
like  to  change  with  his  Lordahipt  Suppose  that  bumper  which  hia 
golden  footmau  brings  him,  instead  i'faekins  of  ypocras  or  canaiy, 
containss  oine  abomination  of  senna  ?  Away  I  Remove  tlie  golden 
goblet,  insidious  cup-bearer  !  You  now  begin  to  iierceivo  the  gloomy 
moral  which  I  am  about  to  dmw. 

Last  month  we  sang  the  song  of  glorification,  and  rode  in  the 
chariot  of  triumph.  It  wus  all  very  well.  It  was  riglit  to  huua, 
and  he  tliankful,  and  cry,  Bravo,  our  side !  and  besides,  you  know, 
there  was  tlie  enjoyment  of  thinking  liow  pleased  Brown,  and 
Jonee,  and  Robinson  (our  dear  fricnilH)  would  be  at  this  announce- 
ment of  success.  Eut  now  tliat  the  jicifiirnianoc  is  over,  my  good 
air,  juBt  step  into  my  privat*  room,  and  see  that  it  is  not  all 
pleasure — this  winning  of  successes.  Coat  your  eye  over  those 
newspapers,  over  those  letters.  See  what  tlic  critica  say  of  your 
harmless  Jokes,  neat  little  trim  sentences,  and  jict  waggeries  !  Why, 
yoii  are  no  better  than  an  idiot ;  you  are  drivelling ;  your  powers 
have   left  you;    this  always  overrated  writer  is   rapidly  sinking 

This  is  not  pleasant ;  but  neither  is  this  the  point.  It  may  be 
the  critic  is  right,  and  the  author  wrong.  It  may  be  that  the  arch- 
bishop's sermon  is  not  so  fine  as  some  of  those  discourses  twenty 
years  ago  which  used  to  delight  the  faithful  in  Granada.  Or  it 
may  be  (pleasing  thought !)  that  the  critic  is  a  dullard,  and  does 
not  umlerstanil  what  he  is  writing  about.  Everybody  who  has 
been  to  an  exhibition  has  heard  visitors  discoursing  about  the 
pictures  before  their  faces.  One  says,  "  This  is  very  well ; "  another 
Bays,  "  This  is  stutf  and  nibbisli  ;  "  another  cries,  "  Bravo  !  this  is  a 
masterpiece  : "  and  each  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  For  example, 
one  of  the  pictures  I  admired  most  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  by  a 
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gentleman  on  whom  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  set  eyes.  This 
pictrn^  is  No.  346,  "Moses,"  by  Mr.  S.  Solomon.  I  thought  it 
had  a  great  intention,  I  thought  it  finely  drawn  and  composed.  It 
nobly  represented,  to  my  mind,  the  dark  children  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  suggested  the  touching  story.  My  newspaper  says : 
"Two  ludicrously  ugly  women,  looking  at  a  dingy  baby,  do  not 
form  a  pleasing  object ; "  and  so  good-bye,  Mr.  Solomon.  Are  not 
most  of  our  babies  served  so  in  life]  and  doesn't  Mr.  Robinson 
consider  Mr.  Brown's  cherub  an  ugly  squalling  little  brati  So 
cheer  up,  Mr.  S.  S.  It  may  be  the  critic  who  discoursed  on  your 
l)iiby  is  a  bad  judge  of  liabies.  When  Pharaoh's  kind  daughter 
found  the  child,  and  chcri«hcd  and  loved  it,  and  took  it  home,  and 
found  a  nurse  for  it,  too,  I  daresay  there  were  grim,  brickdust- 
coloured  chamberlains,  or  some  of  the  tough,  old,  meagre,  yellow 
princesses  "at  Court,  who  never  had  children  themselves,  who  cried 
out,  "  Faugh !  the  horrid  little  squalling  wretch ! "  and  knew  he 
would  never  come  to  good ;  and  said,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  1 " 
when  he  assaulted  the  Egyptian. 

Never  mind  then,  Mr.  S.  Solomon,  I  say,  because  a  critic  pooh- 
poohs  your  work  of  art — your  Moses — your  child — your  foundling. 
Why,  did  not  a  wiseacre  in  BUtchvoocTs  Mcufazine  lately  fall  foul 
of  "  Tom  Jones "  ?  0  hyix^rcritic !  So,  to  be  sure,  did  good  old 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  could  write  novels  himself;  but  you,  and  I, 
and  Mr.  Gibbon,  my  dear  sir,  agrt^e  in  giving  our  respect,  and 
wonder,  and  admiration,  to  the  brave  old  master. 

In  these  last  words  I  am  supposing  the  respected  reader  to  be 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  humour,  which  he  may  or  may  not  possess ; 
indeed,  don't  we  know  many  an  honest  man  who  can  no  more 
comprehend  a  joke  than  he  can  turn  a  tune?  But  I  take  for 
granted,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  brimming  over  with  fun — you 
mayn't  make  jokes,  but  you  could  if  you  would — you  know  you 
could  :  and  in  your  quiet  way  you  enjoy  them  extremely.  Now 
many  people  neither  make  them,  nor  understand  them  when  made, 
nor  like  them  when  understood,  and  are  suspicious,  testy,  and 
angry  with  jokers.  Have  you  ever  watched  an  elderly  male  or 
female — an  elderly  "party,"  so  to  speak,  who  begins  to  find  out 
that  some  young  wag  of  the  company  is  "  chafling "  him  1  Have 
you  ever  tried  the  sarcastic  or  Socratic  method  with  a  child  ?  Little 
simple  he  or  she,  in  the  innocence  of  the  simple  heart,  plays  some 
silly  freak,  or  makes  some  absurd  remark,  which  you  turn  to  ridicule. 
The  little  creatiu-e  dimly  perceives  that  you  are  making  fun  of  him, 
writhes,  bluslies,  grows  uneasy,  bursts  into  tears, — upon  my  word 
it  is  not  fair  to  try  the  weapon  of  ridicMile  upon  that  innocent 
young  victim.     The  awful  objurgatory  i)ra(;tice  he  is  accustomed  to. 
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Point  out  his  fault,  and  ky  bare  the  dite  coniimileneeB  thet^df  S 
expose  it  toundly,  and  give  nim  i  pmpeit^  ioleHln,  ilioral  whityf^---^ 
but  do  not  attempt  to  ccutiffore  tidendo.  Do  hot  liogh  at  hitti  wtiUl^ 
ing,  and  cause  all  the  other  boys  iti  the  Sdiddl  to  lat^k  B»m6ttiU«f 
your  own  young  days  at  sdiddi  liiy  Mmid— tto  tibg^iHg  ehsUtti 
burning  ears,  bursting  heiurt^  tttid  pilSSioii  of  deSp^nttie  tettlis,  mm 
which  you  looked  up,  after  hdviHg  perfbrtned  some  blttnderi  WhUH 
the  Doctor  held  you  to  public  SocttH  befote  the  d&as,  fttid  erackfid 
his  great  clumsy  jokes  upon  jroti — ^hdpldss,  and  a  prisoner  I  Betttt 
the  block  itself,  and  the  lict(»«^  with  thdr  fluloeB  of  biirch-twigs,  than 
the  maddening  torture  of  those  jokes ! 

Now,  with  respect  to  Jokea^-^oid  the  present  oompluiy  of  bourse 
excepted— many  people,  perhaps  moit  people,  are  fts  inftnts.  l!h0y 
have  little  sense  of  humotir.  They  don't  like  Jokes.  Ridllery  ill 
writing  annoys  and  offends  ilbkisxu  The  ooatsettesS  AfMrt^  I  think  I 
have  met  very  very  few  women  who  liked  the  banter  of  Swift  and 
Fielding.  Their  simple  tender  natures  revolt  at  laughter.  Is  the 
'satyr  always  a  wicked  brute  at  heart,  and  are  they  rightly  shocked 
at  his  grin,  his  leer,  his  horns,  hoofs,  and  ears  1  Ft  done,  le  vilain 
numstre,  with  his  shrieks,  and  his  capering  crooked  legs  !  Let  him 
go  and  get  a  pair  of  well- wadded  black  silk  stockings,  and  pull  them 
over  those  horrid  shanks ;  put  a  large  gown  and  bands  over  beard 
and  hide ;  and  pour  a  dozen  of  lavender-water  into  his  lawn  hand- 
kerchief, and  cry,  and  never  make  a  joke  again.  It  shall  all  be 
highly-distilled  poesy,  aiid  perfumed  sentiment,  and  gushing  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  foot  shanH  peep  out,  and  a  plague  take  it.  Cover 
it  up  with  the  surplice.  Out  with  your  cambric,  dear  ladies,  and 
let  us  all  whimper  together. 

Now,  then,  hand  on  heart,  we  declare  that  it  is  not  the  fire  of 
adverse  critics  which  afflicts  or  frightens  the  editorial  bosom.  They 
may  be  right ;  they  may  be  rogues  who  have  a  personal  spite ;  they 
may  be  dullards  who  kick  and  bray  as  their  nature  is  to  do,  and 
prefer  thistles  to  pineapples;  they  may  be  cx)nscientious,  acute, 
deeply  learned,  delightful  judges,  who  see  your  joke  in  a  moment, 
and  the  profound  wisdom  lying  underneath.  Wise  or  dull,  lauda- 
tory or  otherwise,  we  put  their  opinions  aside.  If  they  applaud, 
we  are  pleased :  if  they  shake  their  quick  pens,  and  fly  off"  with  a 
hiss,  we  resign  their  favours  and  put  on  all  the  fortitude  we  can 
muster.  I  would  rather  have  the  lowest  man^s  good  word  than 
his  bad  one,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  for  coaxing  a  compliment,  or  wheed- 
ling him  into  good-humour,  or  stopping  his  angry  mouth  with  a 
good  dinner,  or  accepting  his  contributions  for  a  certain  Magazine, 
for  fear  of  his  barking  or  snapping  elsewhere — allons  done  I  These 
shall  not  be  our  acts.     Bow-wow,  Cerberus  !     Here  shall  be  no  sop 
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for  thee,  unless — unless  Cerberus  is  an  uncommonly  good  dog,  when 
we  shall  bear  no  malice  because  he  flew  at  us  from  our  neighbour's 
gate. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  grief  you  spoke  of  as  annoying  you — 
the  toothache  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  jaw,  the  thorn  in  the  cushion  of 
the  editorial  chair?  It  is  there.  Ah  !  it  stings  me  now  as  I  write. 
It  comes  with  almost  every  morning's  post.  At  night  I  come  home, 
and  take  my  letters  up  to  bed  (not  daring  to  open  them),  and  in  the 
morning  I  find  one,  two,  three  thorns  on  my  pillow.  Three  I  ex- 
tracted yesterday ;  two  I  found  this  morning.  They  don't  sting 
quite  so  sharply  as  they  did  ;  but  a  skin  is  a  skin,  and  they  bite, 
after  all,  most  wickedly.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  advertise  on  the 
Magazine,  "Contributions  are  only  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  and  not  to  the  Editor's  private  residence."  My  dear 
sir,  how  little  you  know  man-  or  woman-kind,  if  you  fancy  they 
will  take  that  sort  of  warning !  How  am  I  to  know  (though,  to  be 
sure,  I  begin  to  know  now),  as  I  take  the  letters  oflf  the  tray,  which 
of  those  envelopes  contains  a  real  bond  fide  letter,  and  which  a 
thorn  1  One  of  the  best  invitations  this  year  I  mistook  for  a  thorn- 
letter,  and  kept  it  without  opening.  This  is  what  I  call  a  thorn- 
letter  : — 

"  Cam BBBWKLL :  June  A. 

"  Sir, — May  I  hope,  may  I  entreat,  that  you  will  favour  me  by 
perusing  the  enclosed  lines,  and  that  they  may  be  found  worthy  of 
insertion  in  the  Cof^ri/iill  Matjazine  f  We  have  known  better  days, 
sir.  I  have  a  sick  and  wiclowed  mother  to  maintain,  and  little 
brothers  and  sisters'  who  look  to  me.  I  do  my  utmost  as  a  gover- 
ness to  support  them.  I  toil  at  night  when  they  are  at  rest,  and 
my  own  hand  and  brain  are  alike  tired.  If  I  cx)ii\d  add  but  a  little 
to  our  means  by  my  pen,  many  of  my  poor  invalid's  wants  might 
be  supplied,  and  I  could  procure  for  her  comforts  to  which  she  is 
now  a  stranger.  Heaven  knows  it  is  not  for  want  of  ivtll  or  for 
want  of  en^-gy  on  ray  part  that  she  is  now  in  ill-health,  and  our 
little  household  almost  without  bread.  Do — do  cast  a  kind  glance 
over  my  poem,  and  if  you  can  help  us,  the  widow,  the  orphans  will 
bless  you!  —  I  remain,  sir,  in  anxious  expectancy,  your  &ithful 
servant,  S.  S.  S." 

And  enclosed  is  a  little  poem  or  two,  and  an  envelope  with  its 
penny  stamp — Heaven  help  us!  —  and  the  writer's  name  and 
address. 

Now  you  see  what  I  mean  by  a  thorn.  Here  is  the  case  put 
with  true  female  logic.     "I  am  poor;  I  am  good;  I  am  ill;  I 
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work  hard ;  I  have  a  ddc  mother  and  hungry  brothers  and  msten 
dependent  on  me.  You  can  help  us  if  you  wHL"  And  then  I 
look  at  the  paper,  with  the  thousandth  part  of  a  fidnt  hope  that 
it  may  be  suitable,  and  I  find  it  "won't  do :  and  I  knew  it  wouldn't 
do :  and  why  is  this  poor  lady  to  appeal  to  my  pity  and  bring  her 
poor  little  ones  kneeling  to  my  bedside,  and  calling  for  bread  which 
I  can  give  them  if  I  choose  t  No  day  passes  but  that  argument 
ad  misericordiam  is  used.  Day  and  night  that  sad  voice  is  crying 
out  for  help.  Thrice  it  appealed  to  me  yesterday.  Twice  this 
morning  it  cried  to  me:  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  I  go  to  get 
my  hat,  I  shall  find  it  with  its  piteous  &ce  and  its  pale  fiunily 
about  it,  waiting  for  me  in  the  halL  One  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  women  have  oyot  our  sex  is,  that  they  actually  like 
to  read  these  letters.  Like  letters  I  Oh  mercy  on  ns !  Befine  I 
was  an  editor  I  did  not  like  the  postman  much : — ^but  now ! 

A  very  common  way  with  these  petitioners  is  to  begin  with  a 
fine  flummery  about  the  merits  and  eminent  genius  of  the  person 
whom  they  are  addressing.  But  this  artifice,  I  state  publicly,  is 
of  no  avaU.  When  I  see  that  kind  of  herb,  I  know  the  snake 
within  it,  and  fling  it  away  before  it  has  time  to  sting.  Away, 
reptile,  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  thence  to  the  flames ! 

But  of  these  disappointed  people,  some  take  their  disappoint- 
ment and  meekly  bear  it.  Some  hate  and  hold  you  their  enemy 
because  you  could  not  be  their  friend.  Some,  furious  and  envious, 
say  :  "Who  is  this  man  who  refuses  what  I  offer  1  and  how  dares 
he,  the  conceited  coxcomb,  to  deny  my  merit  ? " 

Sometimes  my  letters  contain  not  mere  thorns,  but  bludgeons. 
Here  are  two  choice  slips  from  that  noble  Irish  oak  which  has  more 
than  once  supplied  alpeens  for  this  meek  and  unoffending  skull : — 

"Thbatre  Royal,  Donntbrook. 

"Sib, — I  have  just  finished  reading  the  first  portion  of  your 
Tale,  *Lovel  the  Widower,'  and  am  much  stlrprised  at  the  un- 
warrantable strictures  you  pass  therein  on  the  corps  de  ballet, 

"  I  have  been  for  more  than  ten  years  connected  with  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  majority 
of  the  carps  de  haUet  are  virtuous  well-conducted  girls,  and, 
consequently,  that  snug  cottages  are  not  taken  for  them  in  the 
Regent's  Park. 

"I  also  have  to  inform  you  that  theatrical  managers  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  good  English,  possibly  better  English  than 
authors. 

"  You  either  know  nothing  of  the  subject  in  question,  or  you 
assert  a  wilful  falsehood. 
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"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  characters  of  the  corps  de  hallety 
as  also  those  of  actors  and  actresses,  are  sufierior  to  the  snarlings 
of  dyspeptic  libellers,  or  the  spiteful  attacks  and  brutum  fvlnien  of 
ephemeral  authors. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  B.  C. 

••The  Editor  of  the  ComMl  Magazine:' 

"Theatre  Rotal,  Donntbrook. 

"Sib, — I  have  just  read,  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  for 
January,  the  first  portion  of  a  Tale  written  by  you,  and  entitled 
*Lovel  the  Widower.' 

"  In  the  production  in  question  you  employ  all  your  malicious 
spite  (and  you  have  great  capabilities  that  way)  in  trying  to 
degrade  tlie  character  of  the  corj^s  de  ballet.  When  you  imply 
that  the  majority  of  ballet-girls  have  villas  taken  for  them  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  1  say  you  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

"Haveing  been  brought  up  to  the  stage  from  infancy,  and, 
though  now  an  actress,  haveing  been  seven  years  principal  dancer 
at  the  opera,  I  am  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I  am  only 
surprised  that  so  vile  a  libeller  as  yourself  should  be  alloweil  to 
preside  at  the  Dramatic  Fund  dinner  on  the  22nd  instant.  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  you  were  to  reform  your  own  life, 
instead  of  telling  lies  of  those  who  are  immeasurably  your 
superiors. — Yours  in  supreme  disgust,  A.  D." 

The  signatures  of  the  respected  writers  are  altered,  and  for  the 
site  of  their  Theatre  Royal  an  adjacent  place  is  named,  which  (as 
I  may  have  been  falsely  informed)  used  to  be  famous  for  quarrels, 
thumps,  and  broken  heads.  But,  I  say,  is  this  an  easy  chair  to 
sit  on,  when  you  are  liable  to  have  a  pair  of  such  shillelaghs  flung  at 
it?  And,  prithee,  what  was  all  the  quarrel  about?  In  the  little 
history  of  "Lovel  the  Widower"  I  described,  and  brought  to 
condign  punishment,  a  certain  wretch  of  a  ballet-dancer,  who  lived 
splendidly  for  a  while  on  ill-gotten  gains,  had  an  accident,  and  lost 
her  beauty,  and  died  poor,  deserted,  ugly,  and  every  way  odious. 
In  the  same  page,  other  little  ballet^lancers  are  described, 
wearing  homely  clothing,  doing  their  duty,  and  carrying  their 
humble  savings  to  the  family  at  home.  But  nothing  will  content 
my  dear  correspondents  but  to  have  me  declare  that  the  majority 
of  ballet-dancers  have  villas  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  to  convict 
me  of  "  deliberate  fidsehood."  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  had  chosen 
to  introduce  a  red-haired  washerwoman  into  a  story  1  I  might  get 
an  expostulatory  letter  saying,  "  Sir,  in  sUiting  that  the  majority 
of  washerwomen  are  red-haired,  you  are  a  liar !  and  you  had  best 
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A  GRANDSON  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose  (of  Wakefield, 
vicar)  wrote  ine  a  little  note  from  hie  country  living  tliis 
morning,  and  the  kind  fellow  had  the  prcaiution  to  write 
"  No  thorn  "  upon  the  envelope,  so  that,  ere  I  broke  the  seal,  my 
mind  might  be  relieved  of  any  anxiety  lest  the  letter  should  contain 
one  of  those  lurking  stabs  which  are  so  painful  to  the  present  gentle 
writer.  Your  epigraph,  my  dear  P.,  shows  your  kind  and  artless 
nature ;  but  don't  you  see  it  is  of  no  use  ?  People  who  are  bent 
upon  assassinating  you  in  the  manner  mentioned  will  write  "No 
thorn"  upon  their  envelopes  too;  and  you  open  the  case,  and 
presently  out  flies  a  i)oisoned  stiletto,  which  springs  into  a 
man's  bosom,  and  makes  the  wretch  howl  with  anguish.  When 
the  bailifls  are  after  a  man,  they  adopt  all  sorts  of  disguises,  pop 
out  on  him  from  all  conceivable  comers,  and  tap  his  miserable 
shoulder.  His  wife  is  taken  ill ;  his  sweetheart,  who  remarked  his 
brilliant,  too  brilliant  appearance  at  the  Hyde  Park  review,  will 
meet  him  at  Cremome,  or  where  you  will.  The  old  friend  who  has 
owed  him  that  money  these  five  years  will  meet  him  at  So-andw8o 
and  pay.  By  one  bait  or  other  the  victim  is  hooked,  netted,  landed, 
and  down  goes  the  basket-lid.  It  is  not  your  wife,  your  sweetheart, 
your  friend,  who  is  going  to  pay  you.     It  is  Mr.  Nab  the  bailiff. 

You  know you  are  caught.     You  are  off  in  a  cab  to  Chancery 

Lane. 

You  know,  I  sayl  Whi/  shoidd  you  knowl  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  you  never  w^ere  tsiken  by  a  bailiff  in  your  life.  I 
never  was.  I  have  been  in  two  or  three  debtors*  prisons,  but  not  on 
my  own  account.  Goodness  be  praised  !  I  mean  you  can't  escape 
your  lot ;  and  Nab  only  stands  here  metaphorically  as  the  watchful, 
certain,  and  untiring  officer  of  Mr.  Sheriff'  Fate.  Why,  my  dear 
Primrose,  this  morning  along  with  your  letter  comes  another,  bear- 
ing the  well-known  superscription  of  another  ohl  friend,  which  I 
open  without  the  least  suspicion,  and  what  ilo  I  find  1  A  few  lines 
firom  my  friend  Johnson,  it  is  tnic,  but  they  are  written  on  a  page 
covered  with  feminine  handwriting.     "  Dear  Mr.  Johnson,"  says  the 
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writer,  "  I  have  just  been  penisiiig  with  delight  a  most  eharmisg 
tale  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oambray.  It  is  ^led  '  Telemachus ' ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  admiiaUy  suited  to  the  ComMU  Magaxime. 
As  you  know  the  Editor,  wiH  you  have  the  great  kindnefls,  dear 
Mr.  Johnson,  to  communicate  with  him  pertonaliy  (as  that  is  muoh 
better  than  writing  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  Publishers,  and 
waiting  goodness  knows  how  long  far  an  answer),  and  state  my 
readiness  to  translate  this  excellent  and  instructive  story  t  I  do 
not  wish  to  breathe  a  word  against  'Lovel  Parsonage,'  'Framley 
the  Widowqr/  or  any  of  the  noveb  which  have  appeared  in  the 
ComhUl  Magazine^  but  I  txm  iure  *  Telemachus '  is  as  good  as  new 

to  English  readers,  and  in  point  of  interest  and  morality  far * 

&c.  &ti.  &c. 

There  it  is.  I  am  stabbed  through  Johnson.  He  has  lent 
himself  to  this  attack  on  me.  He  is  weak  about  women.  Other 
strong  men  are.  He  submits  to  the  common  lot,  poor  fellow.  In 
my  reply  I  do  not  use  a  word  of  unkindness.  I  write  him  back 
gently,  that  I  fear  "  Telemachus  "  won't  suit  us.  He  can  send  the 
letter  on  to  his  fair  correspondent.  But  however  soft  the  answer,  I 
question  whether  the  wrath  will  be  turned  away.  Will  there  not 
be  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  lady  1  and  is  it  not  possible  that 
henceforth  her  fine  eyes  will  look  with  darkling  glances  upon  the 
pretty  orange  cover  of  our  Magazine  1 

Certain  writers,  they  say,  have  a  bad  opinion  of  women.  Now 
am  I  very  whimsical  in  supposing  that  this  disappointed  candidate 
will  be  hurt  at  her  rejection,  and  angry  or  cast  down  according  to 
her  nature  1  "  Angry,  indeed  ! "  says  Juno,  gathering  up  her  purple 
robes  and  Royal  raiment.  "  Sorry,  in<leed  ! "  cries  Minerva,  lacing 
on  her  corslet  again,  and  scowling  under  her  helmet.  (I  imagine 
the  well-known  Apple  case  has  just  been  ar^rued  and  decided.) 
"  Hurt,  forsooth  !  Do  you  suppose  we  care  for  the  opinion  of  that 
hobnailed  lout  of  a  Paris  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  can't  make  allowances  for  mortal  ignorance,  and  am  so 
base  as  to  bear  malice  against  a  poor  creiiture  who  knows  no  better  ? 
You  little  know  the  goddess  nature  when  you  dare  to  insinuate  that 
our  divine  minds  are  actuated  by  motives  so  base.  A  love  of  justice 
influences  vs.  We  are  above  mean  revenge.  We  are  too  magnani- 
mous to  be  angry  at  the  award  of  such  a  judge  in  favour  of  such  a 
creature."  And  rustling  out  their  skirts,  the  ladies  walk  away 
together.  This  is  all  very  well.  You  arc  bound  to  believe  them. 
They  are  actuated  by  no  hostility  :  not  they.  They  bear  no  malice 
— of  course  not.  But  when  the  Trojan  war  occurs  presently,  which 
side  will  they  takel  Many  brave  souls  will  be  sent  to  Hades. 
Hector  will  perish.    Poor  old  Priam's  bald  numskull  will  be  cracked. 
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and  Troy  town  will  burn,  because  Paris  prefers  golden-haired  Venus 
to  ox-eyed  Juno  and  grey-eyed  Minerva. 

The  last  Essay  of  this  Roundabout  Series,  describing  the  griefs 
and  miseries  of  the  editorial  chair,  was  written,  as  the  kind  reader 
will  acknowledge,  in  a  mild  and  gentle,  not  in  a  warlike  or  satirical 
spirit.  I  showed  how  cudgels  were  applied ;  but,  surely,  the  meek 
object  of  persecution  hit  no  blows  in  return.  The  beating  did  not 
hurt  much,  and  the  person  assaulted  could  afford  to  keep  his  good- 
humour  ;  indeed,  I  admired  that  brave  though  illogical  little  actress, 
of  the  T.  R.  D-bl-n,  for  her  fiery  vindication  of  her  profession's 
honour.  I  assure  her  I  had  no  intention  to  tell  1 — s — well,  let  us 
say,  monosyllables — about  my  superiors :  and  I  wish  her  nothing 
but  well,  and  when  Macmahon  (or  shall  it  be  Mulligan?)  Roi 
(Tlrlande  ascends  his  throne,  I  hope  she  may  be  appointed  Professor 
of  English  to  the  princesses  of  the  Royal  house.  Nuper — in  former 
days — I  too  have  militated ;  sometimes,  as  I  now  think,  unjustly ; 
but  always,  I  vow,  without  personal  rancour.  Which  of  us  has  not 
idle  words  to  recall,  flippant  jokes  to  regret  ]  Have  you  never  com- 
mitted an  impnidence  1  Have  you  never  hud  a  dispute,  and  found 
out  that  you  were  wrong?  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  Woe  be 
to  the  man  qui  croit  tovjours  at'otr  raisan.  His  anger  is  not  a 
brief  madness,  but  a  permanent  mania.  His  rage  is  not  a  fever-fit, 
but  a  black  poison  inflaming  him,  distorting  his  judgment,  disturbing 
his  rest,  embittering  his  cup,  gnawing  at  his  pleasures,  causing  him 
more  cruel  suffering  than  ever  ho  can  inflict  on  his  enemy.  0  la 
belle  morale  !  As  I  write  it,  I  think  about  one  or  two  little  affairs 
of  my  own.  There  is  old  Dr.  S(iuaretoso  (he  certainly  was  very 
rude  to  me,  and  that's  the  fact) ;  there  is  Madame  Pomposa  (and 
certainly  her  ladyship's  behaviour  was  about  as  cool  as  cx)ol  could 
be).  Never  mind,  old  Squaretoso  :  never  mind,  Madame  Pomposa ! 
Here  is  a  hand.  Let  us  be  friends,  as  we  once  were,  and  have  no 
more  of  this  rancour. 

I  had  hardly  sent  that  last  Roundabout  Paper  to  the  printer 
(which,  I  submit,  was  written  in  a  pacable  and  not  unchristian 
frame  of  mind),  when  Saturday  came,  and  with  it,  of  course,  my 
Saturday  Review.  I  remember  at  New  York  coming  down  to 
breakfast  at  tlie  hotel  one  morning,  after  a  criticism  had  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  an  Irish  writer  had  given  me 
a  dressing  for  a  certain  lecture  on  Swift.  Ah !  my  dear  little 
enemy  of  the  T.  R.  D.,  what  were  the  cudgels  in  your  little  hillet- 
doux  compared  with  those  noble  New  York  shillelaghs?  All 
tlirough  tiie  Union,  the  literary  sons  of  Erin  have  marched  alpeen- 
stock  in  hand,  and  hi  every  city  of  the  Suites  they  call  each  other 
and  everybody  els?e  the  ^est  names.     Having  come  to  breakfast. 
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then,  in  the  public  room,  I  sit  down,  and  see— timt  the  nine  pQC|pj|te 
opposite  have  all  got  J^ew  York  HtraUk  in  tiiw  handa.  (hie  df^ 
little  lady,  whom  I  kneif^  and  who  eat  opposite,  gave  a  prei^ 
blush,  and  popped  her  paper  under  the  tabtocloth.  t  told  nee  I 
had  had  my  whipping  already  in  my  ow^  piirate  roonii  and  l>^g8^ 
her  to  continue  her  reading.  {  may  have  nndeigone  a^nies^  yim 
see ;  but  every  man  who  has  be^  bred  at  an  English  public  sch^l 
comes  away  from  a  private  interview  vfith  Djoc^r  Birch  with  a 
calm,  even  a  smiling  &ce.  And  this  is  not  impoasibie,  when  yojti 
are  prepared.  You  screw  your  coura^  up — you  go  througl^  ti^e 
business.  You  come  back  and  take  your  seat  o^  the  form,  ^(jsy(if^ 
not  the  least  symptom  of  uneasiness  or  of  previous  unpjiaumjnt]^^ 
But  to  be  caught  suddenly  up,  an^  v^ppe(i  in  the  bosom  of  yoiir 
fiimily — to  sit  down  to  breal^t,  and  cast  yo^r  innocent  eye  <ni  a 
paper,  and  find,  before  yoci  are  aware,  that  the  Satwrday  mani^ 
or  Black  Moriday  Instructor  has  hoisted  you  and  is  laying  on — 
that  is  indeed  a  trial.  Or  perhaps  the  family  has  looked  at  the 
dreadful  paper  beforehand,  and  weakly  tries  to  hide  it.  "Where 
is  the  Instructor,  or  the  Monitor ?^^  say  you.  "Where  is  that 
paper  1 "  says  mamma  to  one  of  the  young  ladies.  Lucy  hasn't  it. 
Fanny  hasn't  seen  it.  Emily  thinks  that  the  governess  has  it.  At 
last,  out  it  is  brought,  that  awful  paper !  Papa  is  amazingly  tickled 
with  the  article  on  Thomson;  thinks  that  show-up  of  Johnson  is 
very  lively ;  and  now — Heaven  be  good  to  us  ! — he  has  come  to  the 
critique  on  himself: — "Of  all  the  rubbish  which  we  have  had  from 
Mr.  Tomkins,  we  do  protest  and  vow  that  this  last  cartload  is  "  &c. 
Ah  !  poor  Tomkins  ! — but  most  of  all,  ah  !  poor  Mrs.  Tomkins,  and 
poor  Emily,  and  Fanny,  and  Lucy,  who  have  to  sit  by  and  see 
pcUerfamUias  put  to  the  torture ! 

Now,  on  this  eventful  Saturday,  I  did  not  cry,  because  it  was 
not  so  much  the  Editor  as  the  Publisher  of  the  Comhill  MagcLzine 
who  was  brought  out  for  a  dressing;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
gallantly  one  bears  the  misfortunes  of  one's  friends.  That  a  writer 
should  be  taken  to  task  about  his  books  is  fair,  and  he  must  abide 
the  praise  or  the  censure.  But  that  a  publisher  should  be  criticised 
for  his  dinners,  and  for  the  conversation  which  did  not  take  place 
there, — is  this  tolerable  press  practice,  legitimate  joking,  or  honour- 
able warfare]  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  my  neict-door 
neighbour,  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  receives  his  friends  at 
dinner ;  I  see  his  wife  and  children  pass  constantly ;  I  even  know 
the  carriages  of  some  of  the  people  who  call  upon  him,  and  could 
tell  their  names.  Now,  suppose  his  servants  were  to  tell  mine 
what  the  doings  are  next  door,  who  comes  to  dinner,  what  is  eaten 
and  said,  and  I  were  to  publish  an  account  of  these  transactions  in 
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a  newspaper,  I  could  assuredly  get  money  for  the  report ;  but  ought 
I  to  write  it,  and  what  would  you  think  of  me  for  doing  so  ? 

And  suppose,  Mr.  Saturday  Reviewer — you  censor  momm,  you 
who  pique  yourself  (and  justly  and  honourably  in  the  main)  upon 
yoiu"  character  of  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  writer, — suppose,  not 
that  you  yourself  invent  and  indite  absurd  twaddle  about  gentle- 
men's private  meetings  and  transactions,  but  pick  this  wretched 
garbage  out  of  a  New  York  sheet,  and  hold  it  up  for  your  readers' 
amusement — don't  you  think,  my  friend,  that  you  might  have  been 
better  employeil?  Here,  in  my  Saturday  Revieto,  and  in  an 
American  paper  subsequently  sent  to  me,  I  light,  Jistonished,  on  an 
account  of  the  dinners  of  my  friend  and  publisher,  wliich  are  de- 
scribed as  **  tremendously  heavy,"  of  the  conversation  (which  does 
not  take  place),  and  of  the  guests  assembled  at  the  table.  I  am 
informed  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Coimhill,  and  the  host  on  these 
occasions,  is  "  a  very  good  man,  but  totally  unread ; "  and  that  on 
liiy  asking  him  whether  Doctor  Johnson  was  dining  behind  the 
screen,  he  said,  "  God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear  sir,  there's  no  person 
by  the  name  of  Johnson  here,  nor  any  one  l)eliind  the  screen,"  and 
that  a  roar  of  laughter  cut  him  short.  I  am  informed  by  the  same 
New  York  correspondent  tliat  I  have  touched  up  a  contributor's 
article ;  that  I  once  said  to  a  literary  gentleman,  who  was  proudly 
pointing  to  an  anonymous  article  as  his  writing,  "  Ah  !  I  thought  I 
recognised  your  hoof  in  it."  I  am  told  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  Conihiil  Magazine  "  shows  symptoms  of  being  on  the  wane," 
and  having  sold  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  copies,  he  (the  correspon- 
dent) "  should  think  forty  thousand  was  now  about  the  mark." 
Then  the  graceful  writer  passes  on  to  the  dinners,  at  which  it 
appeal's  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  "  is  the  great  gini,  and  comes 
out  with  all  the  geniality  in  his  j)(nver." 

Now  suppose  this  charming  intelligence  is  untrue?  Suppose 
the  publisher  (to  recall  the  words  of  my  friend  the  Dublin  actor  of 
last  month)  is  a  gentleman  to  tbe  full  as  well  informed  as  those 
whom  he  invites  to  his  table  ?  Suppose  he  never  made  the  remark, 
beginning  "  G(xl  bless  my  soul,  my  dear  sir,"  &c.,  nor  anything 
resembling  it  ?  Suppose  nolwxly  roared  with  laughing  ?  Suppose 
the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  Mafjazine  never  "touched  up"  one 
single  line  of  the  contribution  which  bears  "marks  of  his  hand*"? 
Suppose  he  never  said  to  any  literary  gentleman,  "I  recognised 
your  hoof"  in  any  periodical  whatever?  Suppose  the  forty  thou- 
sand subscribers,  which  the  writer  to  New  York  "  considered  to  be 
about  the  mark,"  should  be  between  ninety  thousand  and  a  hundred 
thousand  (and  as  he  will  have  figures,  there  they  are)?  Suppose 
this   back-door  gossip   should  l^e  utterly  blundering  and  untrue, 
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would  any  one  wonder?  Ah !  if  we  had  onlj  o^Joyed  the  h^qiifaieH 
to  number  this  writer  among  the  ccmtribotora  to  oar  MagMJmp, 
what  a  cHeerfulneas  and  eaiy  confideooe  hia  fxreaenea  would  imiMUt 
to  our  meetings !  He  would  find  that  "poor  Mr.  Smith  **  had  baud 
that  recondite  anecdote  of  Doetor  Jdmaon  behind  the  aoreen;  and 
as  for  "the  great  gun  of  thoae  banqneta,**  with  what  genkUlgr 
should  not  I  "  come  onf  if  I  had  an  amiable  o(Nnpanion  doae  by 
me,  dotting  down  my  ocmveraation  for  the  ITew  York  Tima$I 

Attack  our  books,  Mr.  Ooneapondent^  and  wdeome.  Th^  am 
fair  subjects  for  just  censure  or  praiae.  But  woe  be  to  you,  If  yoa 
allow  private  rancours  or  animoaitieB  to  jnfluenoe  you  in  die  dis- 
charge of  your  public  duty !  In  the  little  court  where  ycm  ara  paid 
to  sit  as  judge,  as  critic,  you  owe  it  to  your  employera,  to  your 
conscience,  to  the  honour  of  your  oalling,  to  deliyer  juat  aentenoea ; 
and  you  shall  liave  to  answer  to  Hearen  for  your  dealii^giSi  aa  aunfy 
as  my  Lonl  Chief  Justice  on  the  Bench.  The  dignity  of  lettaBi 
the  honour  of  the  literary  calling,  the  alighta  put  by  haughty  and 
unthinking  people  upon  literary  men, — don't  we  hear  outcriea  upon 
these  subjects  i-aised  daily  1  As  dear  Sam  Johnson  sits  behind  the 
screen,  too  proud  to  show  his  threadbare  coat  .and  patches  among 
the  more  pros|)erou8  brethren  of  his  trade,  there  is  no  want  of 
dignity  in  him,  in  that  homely  image  of  labour  ill-rewarded,  geniua 
as  yet  unrew^^nsed,  independence  stunly  and  uncomplaining.  But 
Mr.  Nameless,  liehind  the  publisher's  screen  uninvited,  peering  at 
the  company  and  the  meal,  cat<*hing  up  scraps  of  the  jokes,  and 
noting  d«)wn  the  guestn'  liehaviour  and  conversation — ^what  a  figure 
his  is !  Allo7is,  Mr.  Nameless  !  Put  up  your  notebook ;  walk  out 
of  the  hall ;  and  leave  gentlemen  alone  who  would  be  private,  and 
wish  you  no  harm. 
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]  WONDER  whether  those  little  silver  pencil-caBes  with  a  mov- 
able almanack  at  the  butt-end  are  still  favourite  implements 
with  boys,  and  whether  pedlars  still  hawk  them  about  the 
country?  Are  there  pedlars  and  hawkers  still,  or  are  rustics  and 
children  grown  too  sharp  to  deal  with  them  ?  Those  pencil-cases, 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  were  not  of  much  use.  The  sc!rew, 
upon  which  the  muvalde  almanack  tunied,  was  constantly  getting 
loose.  The  1  of  the  table  would  work  from  its  moorings,  under 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  you  would  find, 
on  examination,  that  Th.  or  W.  was  the  23J  of  the  month  (which 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  the  thing),  and  in  a  word  your  cherished 
I>encil-ciise  an  utterly  unreliable  time-keeper.  Nor  was  this  a 
matter  of  wonder.  Consider  tlie  position  of  a  i>encil-ca8e  in  a  boy's 
pocket.  You  had  hardl)ake  in  it;  marbles, •  kept  in  your  purse 
when  the  money  was  all  gone ;  your  mother's  purse,  knitted  so 
fondly  and  supplied  with  a  little  bit  of  gold,  long  since — prodigal 
little  son  ! — scattered  amongst  the  swine — I  mean  amongst  brandy- 
balls,  open  tJirts,  three-comere<l  i)uff8,  and  similar  abominations. 
You  had  a  top  and  string  ;  a  knife  ;  a  ])iece  of  cobbler's  wax  ;  two 
or  three  Indlets  ;  a  **  Little  Warbler  " ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  remember, 
for  a  considerable  perioil,  a  brass-barrelled  j)ocket-pistol  (which  would 
fire  beautifully,  for  with  it  I  shot  off  a  button  from  Butt  Major's 
jacket) ; — with  all  these  things,  and  ever  so  many  more,  clinking 
and  rattling  in  your  pockets,  and  your  hands,  of  course,  keeping 
them  in  perpetual  movement,  how  could  you  expect  your  movable 
almanack  not  to  be  twisted  out  of  its  place  now  and  again — your 
pencil-case  to  be  bent — your  liquorice  water  not  to  leak  out  of  your 
bottle  over  the  cobbler's  wax,  your  bull's-eyes  not  to  ram  up  the 
lock  and  barrel  of  your  pistol,  and  so  forth  ? 

In  the  month  of  June,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  bought  one  of 
those  pencil-cases  from  a  boy  whom  I  shall  call  Hawker,  and  who 
was  in  my  fonn.  Is  he  dead?  Is  he  a  millionare?  Is  he  a 
bankrupt  now?  He  was  an  immense  screw  at  school,  and  I 
believe   to   this   day   that   the   value   of  the   thing   for  which   I 
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owed  and  eventually  paid  three-and-wipeiicc^  was  in  reality  not 

one-and-nine. 

I  certainly  eiy'oyed  the  case  at  fint  a  good  deal,  and  amuaed , 
myself  with  twiddling  round  the  moTiride  calendar.  Bat  this 
pleasure  wore  off.  The  jewel,  aa  I  said,  waa  not  paid  for,  and 
Hawker,  a  large  and  violent  boy,  waa  exceeding  unpleasant  aa  a 
creditor.  His  constant  remark  was,  "When  are  you  going  to  pay 
me  that  three-and-sixpeiusisf  What  ataeilkA  ydur  relations  must  be ! 
They  come  to  see  you.  You  go  out  to  them  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  they  never  give  you  anjrthing !  Don't  tell  me^  yoo 
little  humbug ! "  and  so  finth.  The  triith  ia  that  my  relatioitt 
were  respectable ;  but  my  parents  were  making  a  tour  in  Scotland  ^ 
and  my  Mends  in  London,  whom  I  used  to  go  and  see,  were  moat 
kind  to  me,  certainly,  but  somehow  never  tapped  me.  That  term^ 
of  May  to  August  1823,  passed  in  agonies,  then,  in  oonsequemie  df 
my  debt  to  Hawker.  What  was  tlie  pleasure  of  a  calendar  pendl- 
case  in  comparison  with  the  doubt  and  torture  of  mind  oecasicmed 
by  the  sense  of  the  debt,  and  the  constant  reproach  in  that  fellow's 
scowling  eyes  and  gloomy  coarse  reminders?  How  was  I  to  pay 
off  such  a  debt  out  of  sixpence  a  week  1  ludicrous !  Why  did  not 
some  one  come  to  see  me,  and  tip  me  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
have  any  little  friends  at  school,  go  and  see  them,  and  do  the 
natural  thing  by  them.  You  won't  miss  the  sovereign.  You  don't 
know  what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  them.  Don't  fancy  they  are 
too  old — try  'em.  And  they  will  remember  you,  and  bless  you 
in  future  days;  and  their  gratitude  shall  accompany  yoiu*  dreary 
after  life ;  and  they  shall  meet  you  kindly  when  thanks  for  kind- 
ness are  scant.  Oh  mercy !  shall  I  ever  forget  that  sovereign  you 
gave  me,  paptain  Bobi  or  the  agonies  of  being  in  debt  to 
Hawker?  In  that  very  term,  a  relation  of  mine  was  going  to 
India.  I  actually  was  fetched  from  school  in  onler  to  take  leave 
of  him.  I  am  afraid  I  told  Hawker  of  this  circumstance.  I  own 
I  speculated  upon  my  friend's  giving  me  a  pound.  A  pound? 
Pooh !  A  relation  going  to  India,  and  deeply  affected  at  parting 
from  his  darling  kinsman,  might  give  five  pounds  to  the  dear 
fellow !  .  .  .  There  was  Hawker  when  I  came  back — of  course, 
there  he  was.  As  he  looked  in  my  scared  face,  his  turned  livid 
with  rage.  He  muttered  curses,  terrible  from  the  lips  of  so  young 
a  boy.  My  relation,  about  to  cross  the  ocean  to  fill  a  lucrative 
appointment,  asked  me  with  much  interest  about  my  progress  at 
school,  heard  me  construe  a  passage  of  Eutropius,  the  pleasing 
Latin  work  on  which  I  was  then  engaged ;  gave  me  a  God  bless 
you,  and  sent  me  back  to  school;  upon  my  word  of  honour, 
without  so  much  as   a   half-crown !      It  is  all  very  well,   my 
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dear  sir,  to  say  that  boys  contract  habits  of  ex|)ecting  tips  from 
their  parents*  friends,  that  they  become  avaricious,  and  so  forth. 
Avaricious  !  fudge  !  Boys  contract  habits  of  tart  and  toffee-eating, 
which  tJiey  <io  not  carry  into  after  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  I 
did  like  *em.  What  raptures  of  pleasure  one  could  have  now  for 
five  shillings,  if  one  could  but  pick  it  off  the  pastry-cook's  tray ! 
No.  If  you  have  any  little  friends  at  scliool,  out  with  your  half- 
crowns,  my  friend,  and  impart  to  those  little  ones  the  little  fleeting 
joys  of  their  age. 

Well,  then.  At  the  beginning  of  August  1823,  Bartlemytide 
holidays  came,  and  I  was  to  go  to  my  parents,  who  were  at  Tun- 
britlge  Wells.  My  place  in  the  coacli  was  taken  by  my  tutor's 
servants — "  Bolt-in-Tun,"  Fleet  Street,  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

was  the  woni.     My  Tutor,  the  Reverend  Edward  P ,  to  whom 

I  hereby  present  my  best  compliments,  had  a  parting  interview  with 
me :  gave  me  my  little  account  for  my  governor :  the  remaining 
part  of  the  coacli-hire ;  five  shillings  for  my  own  expenses ;  and 
some  five-and-twenty  shillings  on  an  old  account  which  had  been 
overpaid,  and  was  to  be  re8tore<l  to  my  family. 

Away  I  ran  and  paid  Hawker  his  three-and-six.  Ouf !  what 
a  weight  it  was  off  my  mind !  (He  was  a  Norfolk  boy,  and  use<l 
to  go  home  from  Mrs.  Nelson's  "  Bell  Inn,"  Aldgat« — but  that  is 
not  to  the  point.)  The  next  morning,  of  course,  we  were  an  hour 
before  the  time.  I  and  another  boy  shared  a  hackney-coach,  two- 
and-siz;  porter  for  putting  luggage  on  coach,  threepence.  I  ha<i 
no  more  money  of  my  own  left.  Rasherwell,  my  companion,  went 
into  the  "  Bolt-in-Tun  "  coffee-room,  and  had  a  good  breakfast.  I 
couldn't :  because,  though  I  had  five-and-twenty  shillings  of  my 
parents'  money,  I  had  none  of  my  own,  you  see. 

I  certainly  intended  to  go  without  breakfjast,  and  still  re- 
member how  strongly  I  had  that  resolution  in  my  mind.  But 
there  was  that  hour  to  wait.  A  beautifid  August  morning — I 
am  very  hungry.  There  is  Rasherwell  "tucking"  away  in  the 
coffee-room.  I  pace  the  street,  as  sadly  almost  as  if  I  had  been 
coming  to  school,  not  going  thence.  I  turn  into  a  court  by  mere 
chance — I  vow  it  was  by  mere  chance — and  there  I  see  a  coffee- 
shop  with  a  placard  in  the  window,  "  Coffee,  Twopence.  Round  of 
buttered  toast,  Twopence."  And  here  am  I,  hungry,  penniless, 
with  five-and-twenty  shillings  of  my  parents'  money  in  my  pocket. 

What  would  you  have  done  ?  You  see  I  had  had  my  money, 
and  spent  it  in  that  pencil-case  affair.  The  five-and-twenty  shillings 
were  a  trust — by  me  to  be  handed  over. 

But  then  would  my  parents  wish  their  only  child  to  be  actually 
without  breakfafit  1     Having  this  money,  and  being  so  hungry,  so 
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very  hungry,  mightn't  I  take  ever  lo  little  t    Mightiit  I  at  home 

eat  aa  much  as  I  chose  t 

Well,  I  went  into  the  eoffiee«hap^  and  spent  finupence.  I 
rememher  the  taste  of  the  oc^Qfee  and  toast  to  tliis  day — a  peculiar, 
muddy,  not-sweet-enough,  moat  ftagniat  coflbe-^  ridi,  rancid,  yet 
not-buttered-enough,  ddickma  toaat  The  waiter  had  nothing.  At 
any  rate,  fourpence,  I  know,  wan  the  aom  I  spent.  And  tiie 
hanger  appeased,  I  got  on  the  coach  %  guilty  being. 

At  the  last  stage, — ^what  is  its  name?  I  have  £yrgotten  in 
8even-«nd-thirty  years, — ^there  is  an  inn  with  a  litUe  green  and 
trees  before  it ;  and  by  the  trees  there  is  an  open  carriage.  It  is 
our  carriage.  Yes,  there  are  Prince  and  Blucher,  the  horses ;  and 
my  parents  in  the  carriage.  Oh!  how  I  had  been  counting  the 
days  until  this  one  came!  Oh!  how  happy  had  I  been  to  see 
them  yesterday  I  But  there  was  that  fourpence.  All  the  journey 
down  the  toajst  had  choked  me,  and  the  coffee  poisoned  nie. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  remorse  about  the  fourpence,  that  I 
forgot  the  maternal  joy  and  caresses,  the  tender  paternal  yoice.  I 
pull  out  the  twenty-four  shillings  and  eightpence  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

"  Here's  your  money,"  I  gasp  out,  "  which  Mr.  P owes  you, 

all  but  fourpence.  I  owed  three-and-sixpence  to  Hawker  out  of 
my  money  for  a  pencil-case,  and  I  had  none  left,  and  I  took  four- 
pence  of  yours,  and  had  some  coffee  at  a  shop." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  choking  whilst  uttering  this 
confession. 

"My  dear  boy,"  says  the  governor,  "why  didn't  you  go  and 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  ? " 

"  He  must  be  starved,"  says  my  mother. 

I  had  confessed;  I  had  been  a  prodigal;  I  had  been  taken 
back  to  my  parents'  arms  again.  It  was  not  a  very  great  crime  as 
yet,  or  a  very  long  career  of  prodigality ;  but  don't  we  know  that 
a  boy  who  takes  a  pin  which  is  not  his  own,  will  take  a  thousand 
pounds  when  occasion  serves,  bring  his  parents'  grey  heads  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  carry  his  own  to  the  gallows  1  Witness 
the  career  of  Dick  Idle,  upon  whom  our  friend  Mr.  Sala  has  been 
discoursing.  Dick^  only  began  by  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  a  tomb- 
stone :  playing  fair,  for  what  we  know :  and  even  for  that  sin  he 
was  promptly  caned  by  the  beadle.  The  bamboo  was  ineffectual 
to  cane  that  reprobate's  bad  courses  out  of  him.  From  pitch- 
and-toss  he  proceeded  to  manslaughter  if  necessary :  to  highway 
robbery ;  to  Tyburn  and  the  rope  there.  Ah  !  Heaven  be  thanked, 
ray  parents'  heads  are  still  above  the  grass,  and  mine  still  out  of 
the  noose. 
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As  I  look  up  from  my  desk,  I  see  Tunbridge  Wells  Common  and 
the  rocks,  the  strange  familiar  place  which  I  remenil)er  forty  years 
ago.  Boys  saunter  over  the  green  with  stumps  and  cri(;ket-batp. 
Other  boys  gallop  by  on  the  riding-master's  ha(;ks.  I  protest 
it  is  "Cramp,  Riding  Master,"  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  and  that  Centaur  Cramp  must  be  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old.  Yonder  conies  a  footman  with  a  bundle  of  novels  frc  m 
the  library.  Are  they  as  good  as  our  novels?  Oh  !  how  deligliti'ul 
they  were !  Shades  of  Valancour,  awful  ghost  of  Manfroni,  how  I 
shudder  at  your  appearance  !  Sweet  image  of  Thaddeus  of  WnrFaw, 
how  often  has  this  almost  infantile  hand  tried  to  depict  you  in  a 
Polish  cap  and  richly  embroidered  tights !  And  as  for  Corinthian 
Tom  in  light  blue  pantaloons  and  hessians,  and  Jerry  Hawthorn 
from  the  country,  can  all  the  fashion,  can  all  the  sydendour  of  real 
life  which  these  eyes  have  subsequently  beheld,  can  all  the  wit  I 
have  heard  or  read  in  later  times,  compare  with  your  fashion,  with 
your  brilliancy,  with  your  delightful  grace,  and  sparkling  vivadous 
rattle  ? 

Who  knows?  They  may  have  kept  those  very  books  at  the 
library  still — at  the  well-remembered  library  on  the  Pantiles, 
where  they  sell  that  delightful,  useful  Tunbridge  ware.  I  will  go 
and  see.  I  wend  my  way  to  the  Pantiles,  the  queer  little  old- 
world  Pantiles,  where,  a  hundred  years  since,  so  much  good  com- 
pany came  to  take  its  pleasure.  Is  it  possible,  that  in  the  past 
century,  gentlefolks  of  the  first  rank  (as  I  read  lately  in  a  lecture  on 
George  II.  in  the  Comhill  Magazine)  assembled  here  and  entertained 
each  other  with  gaming,  dancing,  fiddling,  and  tea?  There  are 
fiddlers,  harpers,  and  trumpeters  performing  at  this  moment  in  a 
weak  little  old  balcony,  but  where  is  the  fine  company?  Where 
are  the  earls,  duchesses,  bishops,  and  magnificent  embroidered 
gamesters  ?  A  half-dozen  of  children  and  their  nurses  are  listening 
to  the  musicians ;  an  old  lady  or  two  in  a  poke  bonnet  passes  ;  and 
for  the  rest,  I  see  but  an  uninteresting  population  of  native  trades- 
men. As  for  the  library,  its  window  is  full  of  pictures  of  burly 
theologians,  and  their  works,  sermons,  apologues,  and  so  forth. 
Can  I  go  in  and  ask  the  young  ladies  at  the  counter  for  "  Manfroni, 
or  the  One-handed  Monk,"  and  "  Life  in  London,  or  the  Adventures 
of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jeremiah  Hawthorn,  Escjuire,  and  their  friend 
Bob  Logic"? — absunl.  I  turn  away  abashed  from  the  casement 
— from  the  Pantiles — no  longer  Pantiles,  but  Panide.  I  stroll  over 
the  Common  and  survey  the  beautiful  puqde  hills  aroimd,  twink- 
ling with  a  thousand  bright  villas,  which  have  sprung  up  over  this 
charming  ground  since  first  I  sjiw  it.  What  an  admirable  scene  of 
peace  and  plenty.     What  a  delicious  air  breathes  over  the  heath. 
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blows  the  cloud-shadows  acrofls  it,  and  mormuiB  through  the  Ml- 
dad  trees !  Can  the  world  show  a  land  fidrer,  ridier,  more  cheer- 
ful ?  I  see  a  portion  of  it  when  I  look  up  from  the  window  at 
which  I  write.  But  fair  scene,  green  woods,  bright  terraces  gleam- 
ing in  sunshine,  and  purple  clouds  swollen  with  summer  rain — nay, 
the  very  pages  over  which  my  head  bends — disappear  from  before 
my  eyes.  They  are  looking  backwards,  back  into  forty  years  dflT, 
into  a  dark  room,  into  a  little  house  hard  by  on  the  Common  here, 
in  the  Bartlemytide  holidays.  The  parents  have  gone  to  town  for 
two  days :  the  house  is  aU  his  own,  his  own  and  a  grim  old  maid- 
servant's, and  a  little  boy  is  seated  at  night  in  the  lonely  draw- 
ing-room, poring  over  "Manfroni,  or  the  One-banded  Mimk,"  io 
frightened  that  he  scarcely  dares  to  turn  round. 
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OUR  last  paper  of  this  veracious  and  roundabout  series  related 
to  a  period  which  can  only  be  historical  to  a  great  number 
of  readers  of  this  Magazine.*  Four  I  saw  at  the  station 
to-day  with  orange-covered  books  in  their  hands,  who  can  but  have 
known  Greorge  IV.  by  books,  and  statues,  and  pictures.  Elderly 
gentlemen  were  in  their  prime,  old  men  in  their  middle  age,  when 
he  reigned  over  us.  His  image  remains  on  coins ;  on  a  picture  or 
two  hanging  here  and  there  in  a  Club  or  old-fashioned  dining-room ; 
on  horseback,  as  at  Trafalgar  Square,  for  example,  where  I  defy  any 
monarch  to  look  more  uncomfortable.  He  turns  up  in  sundry 
memoirs  and  histories  which  have  been  published  of  late  days ;  in 
Mr.  Massey's  "  History " ;  in  the  "  Buckingham  and  Grenville 
Correspondence  " ;  and  gentlemen  who  have  accused  a  certain  writer 
of  disloyalty  are  referred  to  those  volumes  to  see  whether  the  picture 
drawn  of  George  is  overcharged.  Charon  has  paddled  him  off;  he 
has  mingled  with  the  crowded  republic  of  the  dead.  His  eflSgy 
smiles  from  a  canvas  or  two.  Brecchless  he  bestrides  his  steed  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  I  believe  he  still  wears  his  robes  at  Madame 
Tussaud*s  (Madame  herself  having  quitted  Baker  Street  and  life, 
and  found  him  she  modelled  t'other  side  the  Stygian  stream).  On 
the  head  of  a  five-shilling  piece  we  still  occasionally  come  upon  him, 
with  Saint  George,  the  dragon-slayer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Ah  me !  did  this  Gkorge  slay  many  dragons  ?  Was  he  a  brave, 
heroic  champion,  and  rescuer  of  virgins  ?  Well !  well !  have  you  and 
I  overcome  all  the  dragons  that  assail  it«  ?  come  alive  and  victorious 
out  of  all  the  caverns  which  we  have  entered  in  life,  and  succoured, 
at  risk  of  life  and  limb,  all  poor  distressed  persons  in  whose  naked 
limbs  the  dragon  Poverty  is  about  to  fasten  his  fangs,  whom  the 
dragon  Crime  is  poisoning  with  his  horrible  breath,  and  about  to 
crunch  up  and  devour  ?  0  my  Royal  liege  !  0  my  gracious  prince 
and  warrior  !  You  a  champion  to  fight  that  monster  ?  Your  feeble 
spear  ever  pierce  that  slimy  paunch  or  plated  back  ?  See  how  the 
flimies  come  gurgling  out  of  his  red-hot  brazen  throat !     What  a  roar  I 
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Nearer  and  nearer  he  trails,  with  cyea  ■  flamina  like  tiie  lampB  of  a 
nilroad  engine.  Huw  be  squeals,  riifihiiig  out  tlirougli  tlie  darkiieu 
of  his  tunnel  I  Now  lie  ia  neur.  Nuw  he  ia  here.  And  now — 
whati — lance,  Bliield,  kriifjlit,  feathers,  liurse  and  alll  O  horror, 
horror  I  Next  diiy.  mund  the  monster's  «ive,  there  lie  a,  few  bones 
more.  You,  whii  \vi>li  In  keep  ymirs  in  your  tkins,  be  thankful 
that  you  are  not  caJletl  upon  w  go  out  and  tighi  dragons.  ile 
grateful  that  they  don't  salljr  oat  and  swallow  you..  Keep  a. vise 
distance  from  their  caves,  leet  you  pay  too  dearly  for  (tpproaching 
them.  Remember  that  yean  passed,  and  whole  districts  were 
ravaged,  before  the  warrior  canie  who  was  able  to  cope  with  the 
devouring  monster.  When  that  knight  doa  make  his  appearance, 
with  all  my  heart  let  ub  go  out  and  welcome  him  with  our  beet 
songs,  fauszaa,  and  laurel  wreaths,  and  eegedy  lecognise  his  valour 
and  victory.  But  he  oomee  only  seldom.  Countless  knii^ta  were 
slain  before  Saint  George  won  the  battle.  In  the  battle  of  life  an 
we  all  going  to  try  for  the  honours  of  chnmpionBhip  1  If  wc  can  do 
our  duty,  if  we  ciiu  keep  our  place  pretty  honourably  through  the 
combat,  let,  us  say,  Lain  Deo  !  ut  the  end  of  it,  as  the  firing  ceases, 
and  the  night  falls  over  the  field. 

The  old  were  raiddie-aged,  the  elderly  were  in  their  prime,  then, 
thirty  years  since,  when  yon  Royal  Qcargc  was  still  fighting  the 
dragon.  As  for  you,  my  pretty  lass,  with  your  saucy  hat  and 
goldan  tresses  tumbled  in  your  net,  and  you,  my  spruce  young 
gentleman  in  your  mandarin's  cap  (the  young  folks  at  the  country- 
place  where  I  am  staying  are  so  attired),  your  parente  were  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  wore  sliort  frocks  and  short  jackets,  at  the  date 
of  this  five-shilling  piece.  Only  to-day  I  met  a  dog-cart  crammed 
with  children — children  with  moustaches  and  mandarin  cagia — -chil- 
dren with  saucy  haXa  anil  hair-neta — children  in  short  frocks  and 
knickerbockers  (surely  tlie  prettiest  boy's  dress  that  hoe  appeared 
these  hundred  years) — children  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  six; 
and  father,  with  mother  by  his  side,  driving  in  front — and  on 
father's  countenance  I  saw  that  very  laugh  which  I  remember  per- 
fectly in  the  time  when  this  crown-piece  was  coined— in  hit  time, 
in  King  George's  time,  when  we  were  schoolboys  seated  on  the  same 
form.  The  smile  was  just  as  broad,  as  bright,  as  jolly,  as  I  remem- 
ber it  in  the  post — unforgotten,  though  not  seen  or  thought  of,  (or 
how  many  decades  of  years,  and  quite  and  instantly  familiar,  thou^ 
BO  long  out  of  Bight. 

Any  contemporary  of  that  coin  who  takes  it  up  and  roads  the 
inscription  round  the  laurelled  head,  "  Oeorgius  IV.  Britannianim 
Rex  Fid.  Def.  182.1."  if  he  will  but  look  steailily  enough  at  the 
round,  and  utter  the  proper  incantation,  I  daresay  may  conjure 
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back  his  life  there.  Look  well,  my  elderly  friend,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see.  First,  I  see  a  Sultan,  with  hair,  beautiful  hair,  and  a 
crown  of  laurels  round  his  hi^id,  and  his  name  is  Georgius  Rex  Fid. 
Def.,  and  so  on.  Now  the  Sultan  h:ui  disappc^ared ;  and  what  ia 
that  I  see  ?  A  boy, — a  boy  in  a  jacket.  He  is  at  a  desk  ;  he  has 
great  books  before  him,  Latin  and  Greek  books  and  dictionaries. 
Yes,  but  behind  the  great  books,  which  he  pretends  to  read,  is  a 
little  one,  with  pictures,  which  he  is  really  reading.  It  is — yes,  I 
can  read  now — it  is  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  by  the  author  of 
"  Waverley  " — or,  no,  it  is  "  Life  in  London,  or  the  Adventiu'es  of 
Corinthian  Tom,  Jeremiah  Hawthorn,  and  their  friend  Bob  Logic," 
by  Pierce  Egan ;  and  it  has  pictures — oh!  such  funny  pictures! 
As  he  reads,  there  comes  behind  the  boy,  a  man,  a  dervish,  in  a 
bkck  gown,  like  a  woman,  and  a  black  square  cap,  and  he  has  a 
book  in  each  hand,  and  he  seizes  the  boy  who  is  reading  the  picture- 
book,  and  lays  his  head  upon  one  of  his  books,  and  smacks  it  with 
the  other.     The  boy  makes  ftices,  and  so  that  picture  disappears. 

Now  the  boy  has  gn)wn  bigger.  He  has  got  on  a  black  gown 
and  cap,  something  like  the  dervishes.  He  is  at  a  table,  with  ever 
so  many  bottles  on  it,  and  fruit,  and  toluicco ;  and  other  young 
dervishes  come  in.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  singing.  To  them 
enters  an  old  moollah,  he  takes  down  their  names,  and  orders  them 
all  to  go  to  betl.  What  is  this?  a  carriage,  with  four  beautiful 
horses  all  galloi)ing — a  man  in  red  is  blowing  a  trumpet.  Many 
young  men  are  on  the  ciirriage — one  of  them  is  driving  the  horses. 

Surely  they  won't  drive  into  that Ah  !   they  have  all  dis- 

appeare<l.  And  now  I  see  one  of  the  young  men  alone.  He  is 
walking  in  a  street — a  dark  street ;  presently  a  light  comes  to  a 
window.  There  is  the  shadow  of  a  lady  who  passes.  He  stands 
there  till  the  light  goes  out.  Now  he  is  in  a  room  scribbling  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  kissing  a  miniature  every  now  and  then.  They 
seem  to  be  lines  each  pretty  much  of  a  length.  I  can  read  hearty 
smart,  daH ;  Mary,  fairy;  Cujnd,  stvpid ;  tnte^  you ;  and  never 
mind  what  more.  Bah  !  it  is  bosh.  Now  see,  he  has  got  a  gown 
on  again,  and  a  wig  of  white  hair  on  his  head,  and  he  is  sitting  with 
other  der\'ishes  in  a  great  room  full  of  them,  and  on  a  throne  in  the 
middle  is  an  old  Sultan  in  scarlet,  sitting  before  a  desk,  and  he 
wears  a  wig  too — and  the  young  man  gets  up  and  speaks  to  him. 
And  now  what  is  here?  He  is  in  a  room  with  ever  so  many 
children,  and  the  miniature  hanging  up.  Can  it  be  a  likeness  of 
that  woman  who  is  sitting  before  that  copper  urn,  with  a  silver 
vase  in  her  hand,  from  which  she  is  pouring  hot  liquor  into  cups  ? 
Was  «A<?  ever  a  fairy?  She  is  as  fat  as  a  hippopot^itiins  now.  He 
is  sitting  on  a  divau  by  the  fire.     He  has  a  pai^er  on  his  kuees. 
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Read  the  name  of  the  papoTt  It  is  tlie  Supt^ijfyM  Jtmtw.  X% 
inolines  \o  think  that  Mr.  PiolDeiis  10  oof  a  trof)  ginttemiui,  ttuit  Mb** 
Thackeray  is  not  a  true  gentHeman,  apd  that  when  tto  Qli^  1^  pert  «b4 
the  other  is  aroh,  we,  the  gentlemen  of  tiie  Svpmfiw  jUvin^f  thiols 
and  think  rightly,  that  we  ha^e  som^  <^ufle  to  be  indignant.  T^  greit 
cause  why  modem  humour  and  modern  wstituqenMiani  repel  ua,  i«  thai 
they  are  unwarrantably  &mi}iar-  ^ow,  Mr.  Sterne,  ti^e  Superfine 
Reviewer  thinks,  "  was  a  tn}0  imtin^enMis^  because  he  waa  ahow 
all  things  a  true  gentleman.^  llie  flatt^ing  inference  is  obvious :  let 
us  be  thankful  for  having  an  ele^gant  moralist  watqbing  over  us,  and 
learn,  if  not  too  old,  to  imita^  hip  lui^bred  politeness  and  catch 
his  unobtrusive  grace.  If  we  are  unwarrantably  &miliar,  we  know 
who  is  not.  If  we  repel  by  pertnessi  we  kuow  who  never  does. 
If  our  language  offends,  we  lo^ow  ifhofie  i§  always  modesf,  0  pity  I 
The  vision  has  disappeared  oflf  the  silver,  the  images  of  youth  aqd 
the  past  are  vanishing  away !  We  who  have  lived  before  railways 
were  made,  belong  to  another  world.  In  how  many  hours  could 
the  Prince  of  Wales  drive  from  Brighton  to  London,  with  a  light 
carriage  built  expressly,  and  relays  of  horses  longing  to  gallop  the 
next  stage !  Do  you  remember  Sir  Somebody,  the  coachman  of  the 
Age,  who  took  our  half-crown  so  affably  ?  It  was  only  yesterday ; 
but  what  a  gulf  between  now  and  then  !  Then  was  the  old  world. 
Stage-coaches,  more  or  less  swift,  riding-horses,  pack-horses,  highway- 
men, knights  in  armour,  Norman  invaders,  Roman  legions,  Druids, 
Ancient  Britons  painted  blue,  and  so  forth — all  these  belong  to  the 
old  period.  I  will  concede  a  halt  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  allow  that 
gunpowder  and  printing  tended  to  modernise  the  world.  But  your 
railroad  starts  the  new  era,  and  we  of  a  certain  age  belong  to  the 
new  time  and  the  old  one.  We  are  of  the  time  of  chivalry  as  well 
as  the  Black  Prince  of  Sir  Walter  Manny.  We  are  of  the  age  of 
steam.  We  have  stepped  out  of  the  old  world  on  to  "  BruneFs  " 
vast  deck,  and  across  the  waters  ingens  patet  tdlvs.  Towards 
what  new  continent  are  we  wending!  to  what  new  laws,  new 
manners,  new  politics,  vast  new  expanses  of  liberties  unknown  as 
yet,  or  only  surmised  ?  I  used  to  know  a  man  who  had  invented 
a  flying-machine.  "  Sir,"  he  would  say,  "  give  me  but  five  hundred 
pountls,  and  I  T\dll  make  it  It  is  so  simple  of  construction  that  I 
trenible  daily  lest  some  other  person  should  light  upon  and  patent 
my  discovery."  Perhaps  faith  was  wanting ;  perhaps  the  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  is  dead,  and  somebody  else  must  make  the  flying- 
machine.  But  that  will  only  be  a  step  forward  on  the  journey 
already  begun  since  we  quitted  the  old  world.  There  it  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  yonder  embankments.  You  young  folk  have  never  seen 
it ;  and  Waterloo  is  to  you  no  more  than  Agincourt,  and  George  IV. 
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than  Sardanapalus.  We  elderly  people  have  lived  in  that  prs&- 
railroad  world,  which  has  passed  into  limbo  and  vanished  from 
under  us.  I  tell  you  it  was  firm  under  our  feet  once,  and  not  long 
ago.  They  have  raised  those  railroad  embankments  up,  and  shut 
off  the  old  world  that  was  behind  them.  Climb  up  that  bank  on 
which  the  irons  are  laid,  and  look  to  the  other  side — it  is  gone. 
There  is  no  other  side.  Try  and  catch  yesterday.  Where  is  it  ? 
Here  is  a  Times  newspaper,  dated  Monday  26th,  and  this  is  Tuesday 
27th.     Suppose  you  deny  there  was  such  a  day  as  yesterday  ! 

We  who  lived  before  railways,  and  survive  out  of  the  ancient 
world,  are  like  Father  Noah  and  his  family  out  of  the  Ark.  The 
children  will  gather  round  and  say  to  us  patriarchs,  "Tell  us, 
grandpapa,  about  the  old  world."  And  we  shall  mumble  our  old 
stories ;  and  we  shall  drop  off  one  by  one ;  and  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  of  us,  and  these  very  old  and  feeble.  There  will  be  but 
ten  prae-railroadites  left :  then  three — then  two — then  one — then 
0 !  If  the  hippopotamus  had  the  least  sensibility  (of  which  I 
cannot  trace  any  signs  either  in  his  hide  or  his  face),  I  think  he 
would  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  tank,  and  never  come  up  again. 
Does  he  not  see  that  he  belongs  to  bygone  ages,  and  that  his  great 
hulking  barrel  of  a  body  is  out  of  place  in  these  times  ?  What  has 
he  in  common  with  the  brisk  young  life  surrounding  him  ?  In  the 
watches  of  the  night,  when  the  keepers  are  asleep,  when  the  birds 
are  on  one  leg,  when  even  the  little  armadillo  is  quiet,  and  the 
monkeys  have  ceased  their  chatter, — he,  I  mean  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  elephant,  and  the  long-necked  giraffe,  |)erhai)s  may  lay  their 
heads  together  and  have  a  colloquy  about  the  great  silent  ante- 
diluvian world  which  they  remember,  where  mighty  monsters  floun- 
dered through  the  ooze,  crocodiles  basked  on  the  banks,  and  dragons 
darted  out  of  the  caves  and  waters  before  men  were  made  to  slay 
them.  We  who  lived  before  railways  are  antediluvians — we  must 
pass  away.  We  are  growing  scarcer  every  day ;  and  old — old — very 
old  relicts  of  the  times  when  George  was  still  fighting  the  Dragon. 

Not  long  since,  a  company  of  horse-riders  paid  a  visit  to  our 
watering-place.  We  went  to  see  them,  and  I  bethought  me  that 
young  Walter  Juvenis,  who  was  in  the  place,  might  like  also  to 
witness  the  performance.  A  pantomime  is  not  always  amusing 
to  persons  who  have  attained  a  certain  age;  but  a  boy  at  a 
pantomime  is  always  amused  and  amusing,  and  to  see  his  pleasure 
is  good  for  most  hypochondriacs. 

We  sent  to  Walter's  mother,  requesting  that  he  might  join 
us,  and  the  kind  lady  replied  that  the  boy  had  already  been  at 
the  morning  performance  of  the  efjuestrians,  but  was  most  eager  to 
go  in  the  evening  likewise.     And  go  he  did,  and  laughed  at  all  Mr. 
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Merryman's  remarks,  though  he  remembered  them  with  remaxkaUe 
accuracy,  and  insisted  u]X}n  waiting  to  the  very  end  of  the  fim,  and 
was  only  induced  to  retire  just  before  its  oondusion  by  repreaentar 
tions  that  the  ladies  of  the  party  would  be  incommoded  if  they  Were 
to  wait  and  undergo  the  rush  and  trample  of  the  crowd  round  about. 
When  this  fact  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  yielded  at  once,  thou|^ 
with  a  heavy  heart,  his  eyes  looking  longingly  towards  the  ring  as 
we  retreated  out  of  the  booth.  We  were  scarcely  dear  of  the  place^ 
when  we  heani  '^  God  Save  the  Queen,"  played  by  the  equeatrian 
band,  the  signal  that  all  was  over.  Our  companion  entertained  us 
with  scraps  of  the  dialogue  on  our  way  home — predous  crumba  of 
wit  which  he  had  brought  away  from  that  feast  He  laughed  over 
them  again  as  we  walked  under  the  stars.  He  has  them  now,  and 
takes  them  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  memory,  and  crunches  a  bit^ 
and  relishes  it  with  a  sentimental  tenderness,  too,  for  he  is,  no 
doubt,  bock  at  school  by  this  time;  the  holidays  are  over;  and 
Doctor  Birches  youiijyf  friends  have  reassembled. 

Queer  jokes,  which  caused  a  thousand  simple  mouths  to  grin ! 
As  the  jaded  Mcrryinan  uttered  tliein  to  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  whip,  some  of  the  old  folks  in  the  audience,  I  daresay,  indulged 
in  reflections  of  their  own.  There  was  one  joke — I  utterly  forget 
it — but  it  began  with  Merryman  saying  what  he  had  for  dinner. 
He  had  mutton  for  dinner,  at  one  o^clock,  after  which  "  he  had  to 
come  to  business."  And  then  came  the  point.  Walter  Juvenis, 
Esquire,  Reverend  Doctor  Birch's,  Market  Rodborough,  if  you  read 
this,  will  you  please  send  me  a  line,  and  let  me  know  what  was 
the  joke  Mr.  Merryman  made  about  having  his  dinner?  You 
remember  well  enough.  But  do  I  want  to  know  ?  Suppose  a  boy 
takes  a  favourite  long-cherishetl  lump  of  cake  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
oflfers  you  a  bite  1  Aferci  !  The  fact  is,  I  donH  care  much  about 
knowing  that  joke  of  Mr.  Merryman's. 

But  whilst  he  was  talking  alK)ut  his  dinner,  and  liis  mutton, 
and  his  landlord,  and  his  business,  I  felt  a  great  interest  about 
Mr.  M.  in  private  life — about  his  wife,  lodgings,  earnings,  and 
general  history,  and  I  daresay  was  forming  a  picjture  of  those  in 
my  mind  : — wife  cooking  the  mutton ;  children  waiting  for  it ; 
Merryman  in  his  plain  clothes,  and  so  forth;  during  which  con- 
templation the  joke  was  uttered  and  laughed  at,  and  Mr.  M.,  re- 
suming his  professional  duties,  was  tumbling  over  head  and  heels. 
Do  not  suppose  I  am  going,  sicut  est  mos,  to  indulge  in  moralities 
about  buffoons,  paint,  motley,  and  mountebanking.  Nay,  Prime 
Ministers  rehearse  their  jokes;  Opposition  leaders  prepare  and 
polish  them ;  Tabernacle  preacliers  nuist  arrange  them  in  their 
winds  before  they  utter  them.    All  I  mean  is,  that  I  would  like 
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to  know  any  one  of  these  performers  thoroughly,  and  out  of  his 
uniform :  that  preacher,  and  why  in  his  travels  this  and  that  point 
Btnick  him ;  wherein  lies  his  power  of  pathos,  humour,  eloquence ; 
— that  Minister  of  State,  and  what  moves  him,  and  how  his  private 
heart  is  working; — I  would  only  say  that,  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  certain  things  cease  to  interest :  but  about  some  things  when 
we  cease  to  care,   what  will  be  the  use  of  life,   sight,   hearing? 
Poems  are  written,  and  we  cease  to  admire.     Lady  Jones  invites 
us,  and  we  yawn ;  she  ceases  to  invito  ua,  and  we  are  resigned. 
The  last  time  I  saw  a  Ixillet  at  the  opera—  oh !  it  is  many  years 
ago — I  fell  asleep  in  the  stalls,  wagging  my  head  in  insane  dreams, 
and  I  hope  aifording  amusement  to  the  company,  while  the  feet  of 
five  hundred  nymplis  were  cutting  fiicflacs  on  the  stage  at  a  few 
paces'  distance.      Ah,  I   remember  a   different   state   of  things ! 
Credite  posieri.     To   see   those   nymphs — gracious   powers,   how 
beautiful  they  were  !     That  leering,  painted,  shrivelled,  thin-armed, 
thick-ankled  old    thing   cutting   dreary   capers,   coming  thumping 
down  on  her  board  out  of  time — that  an  ojKJra-dancer  1     Pooh  ! 
My  dear  Walter,  the  groat  difference  between  my  time  and  yours, 
who  will  enter  life  some  two  or  three  years  henc^,  is  that,  now, 
the  dancing  women  and  singing  women  are  ludicrously  old,  out  of 
time,  and  out  of  tune ;  the  paint  is  so  visible,  and  the  dinge  and 
wrinkles  of  their  wretched  old  cotton  stockings,  that  I  am  surprised 
how  anybody  can  like  to  look  at  them.     And  as  for  laughing  at  me 
for  falling  asleep,  I  can't  understand  a  man  of  sense  doing  otherwise. 
In  my  time,  a  la  bonne  heure.     In  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  all  the  dancers  at  the  ojiera  were  as  beautiful  as 
Houris.     Even  in  William  IV. 's  time,  when  I  think  of  Duvemay 
prancing  in  as  the  Bayadere, — I  say  it  was  a  vision  of  loveliness 
such  as  mortal  eyes  can't  see  nowadays.     How  well  I  remember 
the  tune  to  which  she  used  to  appear !     Kaled  used  to  say  to  the 
Sultan,  "  My  lonl,  a  troop  of  those  dancing  and  singing  gurls  called 
Bayadi^res   approaches,"   and,   to    the  clash   of  cymbals,   and  the 
thumping  of  my  heart,  in  she  used  to  dance !     There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it — never.     There  never  will  be — I  laugh  to 
scorn  old  people  who  tell  me  about  your  Noblet,  your  Montessu, 
your  Vestris,  your   Parisot — j)shaw,  the  senile   twaddlers !      And 
the  impudence  of  the  young  men,  with  their  music  and  their  dancers 
of  to-day !     I  tell  you  the  women  are  dreary  old  creatures.      I 
tell  you  one  air  in  an  opera  is  just  like  another,  and  they  send  all 
rational  creatures  to  sleep.     Ah,  Fonzi  de  Begnis,  thou  lovely  one ! 
Ah,  Caradori,  thou  smiling  angel !     Ah,  Malibran  !     Nay,  I  will 
come  to  modern  times,  and  acknowledge  that  Lablarhe  was  a  very 
good  singer  thirty  years  ago  (though  Porto  was  the  boy  for  me) : 
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and  then  we  had  Ambrogetti,  and  Oorioni,  and  Donselli,  a  rising 
young  singer. 

But  what  is  most  certain  and  lamentaUe  is  the  decay  of  stage 
beauty  since  the  days  of  George  lY.  Think  of  Sontag!  I  re- 
member her  in  Otello  and  the  Donna  dd  Logo  in  '28.  I  remem- 
ber being  behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera  (where  numbers  of  us 
young  fellows  of  fashion  used  to  go),  and  seeing  Sontag  let  her  hair 
fall  down  over  her  shoulders  {nreTious  to  her  murder  by  Donaelli 
Young  fellows  have  never  seen  beauty  like  that^  heard  such  a  Toioe, 
seen  such  hair,  such  eyes.  Don't  tdl  m/el  A  man  who  has  been 
about  town  since  the  reign  of  Qeorge  lY.,  ought  he  not  to  know 
better  than  you  young  lads  who  have  seen  nothing!  The  deteriora- 
tion of  women  is  lamentable ;  and  the  oonoeit  of  the  young  ftllows 
more  lamentable  still,  that  t^ey  won't  see  this  foct,  but  pendst  in 
thinking  their  time  as  good  as  ours. 

Bless  me !  when  I  was  a  lad,  the  stage  was  covered  with  angels, 
who  sang,  acted,  and  danced.  When  I  remember  the  Adelphi,  and 
the  actresses  there :  when  I  think  of  Miss  Chester,  and  Miss  Love, 
and  Mrs.  Serle  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  her  forty  glorious  pupils — 
of  the  0|»era  and  Noblet,  and  the  exquisite  young  Taglioni,  and 
Pauline  Leroux,  and  a  host  more  i  One  much-admired  being  of 
those  days  I  confess  I  never  cared  for,  and  that  was  the  chief 
male  dancer — a  very  important  personage  then,  with  a  bare  neck, 
bare  arms,  a  tunic,  and  a  hat  and  feathers,  who  used  to  divide  the 
applause  with  the  ladies,  and  who  has  now  sunk  down  a  trap-door 
for  ever.  And  this  frank  admission  ought  to  show  that  I  am  not 
your  mere  twaddling  laudator  temparis  acti — your  old  fogey  who 
can  see  no  good  except  in  his  own  time. 

They  say  that  claret  is  better  nowadays,  and  cookery  much 
improved  since  the  days  of  my  monarch — of  George  IV.  Pastty 
cookery  is  certainly  not  so  good.  I  have  often  eaten  half-a-crown's 
worth  (including,  I  trust,  ginger-beer)  at  our  school  pastrycook's, 
and  that  is  a  proof  that  the  pastry  must  have  been  very  good, 
for  could  I  do  as  much  now  1  I  passed  by  the  pastrycook's  shop 
lately,  having  occasion  to  visit  my  old  schooL  It  looke<i  a  very 
dingy  old  baker's;  misfortunes  may  have  come  over  him — those 
penny  tarts  certainly  did  not  look  so  nice  as  I  remember  them : 
but  he  may  have  grown  careless  as  he  has  grown  old  (I  should 
judge  him  to  be  now  about  ninety-six  years  of  age),  and  his  hand 
may  have  lost  its  cunning. 

Not  that  we  were  not  great  epicures.  I  remember  how  we 
constantly  grumbled  at  the  quantity  of  the  food  in  our  master's 
house — which  on  my  conscience  I  l)elieve  was  excellent  and  plonti- 
ful — and  how  we  tried  once  or  twice  to  eat  him  out  of  house  and 
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home.  At  the  pastrycook^s  we  may  liave  over-eaten  ourselves  (I 
have  admitted  half-arcrown^s  worth  for  my  own  part,  but  I  don't 
like  to  mention  the  real  figure  for  fear  of  perverting  the  present 
generation  of  boys  by  my  monstrous  confession) — we  may  have 
eaten  too  much,  I  say.  We  did;  but  what  theni  The  school 
apothecary  was  sent  for :  a  couple  of  small  globules  at  night,  a 
trifling  preparation  of  senna  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  not  to  go 
to  school,  so  that  the  draught  was  an  actual  pleasure. 

For  our  amusements,  besides  the  games  in  vogue,  which  were 
pretty  much  in  old  times  as  they  are  now  (except  cricket,  j)ar 
eremple — and  I  wish  the  present  youth  joy  of  their  bowling,  and 
suppose  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  will  bowl  at  them  with  light 
field-pieces  next),  there  were  novels—  ah  !  I  trouble  you  to  find 
such  novels  in  the  present  day  I  0  Scottish  Chiefs,  didn't  we  weep 
over  you !  0  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  didn't  I  and  Briggs  Minor 
draw  pictures  out  of  you,  as  I  have  saidi  Efforts,  feeble  indeed, 
but  still  giving  pleasure  to  us  and  our  friends.  "I  say,  old  boy, 
draw  us  Vivaldi  tortured  in  the  Inquisition,"  or  "Draw  us  Don 
Quixote  and  the  windmills,  you  know,"  amateurs  would  say,  to 
boys  who  had  a  love  of  drawing.  "  Peregrine  Pickle  "  we  liked, 
our  fathers  admiring  it,  and  telling  us  (the  sly  old  boys)  it  was 
capital  fim;  but  I  think  I  was  rather  bewildered  by  it,  though 
"  Roderick  Random "  was  and  remains  delightful.  I  don't  re- 
member having  Sterne  in  the  school  library,  no  doubt  because  the 
works  of  that  divine  were  not  considered  decent  for  young  people. 
Ah  1  not  against  thy  genius,  0  father  of  Uncle  Toby  and  Trim, 
would  I  say  a  word  in  disrespect.  But  I  am  thankful  to  live  in 
times  when  men  no  longer  have  the  temptation  to  write  so  as 
to  call  blushes  on  women's  cheeks,  and  would  shame  to  whisper 
wicked  allusions  to  honest  boys.  Then,  above  all,  we  had  Walter 
Scott,  the  kindly,  the  generous,  the  pure — the  companion  of  what 
countless  delightful  hours ;  the  purveyor  of  how  much  happiness ; 
the  friend  whom  we  recall  as  the  constant  benefactor  of  our  youth  ! 
How  well  I  remember  the  type  and  the  brownish  paper  of  the  old 
duodecimo  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ! "  I  have  never  dared  to  read 
the  "  Pirate,"  and  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  or  "  Kenilworth," 
from  that  day  to  this,  because  the  finale  is  unhappy,  and  people 
die,  and  are  murdered  at  the  end.  But  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  "  Quentin 
Duj^ard " !  Oh  for  a  half-holiday,  and  a  quiet  comer,  and  one  of 
those  books  again !  Those  books,  and  perhaps  those  eyes  with 
which  we  read  them ;  and,  it  may  be,  the  brains  l)ehind  the  eyes ! 
It  may  be  the  tart  was  good ;  but  how  fresh  the  appetite  was ! 
If  the  gods  would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart,  I  should  be 
able  to  write  a  story  which  boys  would  relish  for  the  next  few 
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dozen  of  centiirii^s.  The  boy-critic  Ipves  the  Btory :  groym  up,  he 
loves  the  author  who  wrote  the  story.  Hence  the  kindly  tie  is 
established  between  writer  and  reader,  and  lasts  pretty  nearly  for 
life.  I  meet  people  now  who  don't  care  for  Walter  Scott,  or  the 
*' Arabian  Nights'';  I  am  eonry  for  them,  unless  they  in  their 
time  have  found  their  romancer — their  charming  Scheherasade.  By 
the  way,  Walter,  when  you  are  writing,  tell  me  who  is  the  fitvourite 
novelist  in  the  fourth  form  nowt  Have  you  got  anything  so  good 
and  kindly  as  dear  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Frank  "  1  It  used  to  belong 
to  a  fellow's  sisters  generally ;  but  though  he  pretended  to  despise 
it,  and  said,  "Oh,  stuff  for  girls!"  he  read  it;  and  I  think  there 
were  one  or  two  ])asaage8  which  would  try  my  eyes  now,  were  I 
to  meet  with  the  little  book. 

As  for  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  (it  is  only  my  witty  way  of 
calling  Tom  and  Jerry),  I  went  to  the  British  Museum  the  other 
day  on  purpose  to  get  it;  but  somehow,  if  you  will  press  the 
question  so  closely,  on  reperusal,  Tom  and  Jerry  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  pictures  are  just  as  fine  as  ever ; 
and  I  shook  hands  with  broad-backed  Jerry  Hawthorn  and 
Corinthian  Tom  with  delight,  after  many  years'  absence.  But 
the  style  of  the  writing,  I  own,  was  not  pleasing  to  me ;  I  even 
thought  it  a  little  vulgar — well !  well !  other  writers  have  been 
considered  vulgar — and,  as  a  description  of  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  London  in  the  ancient  times,  more  curious  than  anmsing. 

But  the  pictures ! — oh !  the  pictures  are  noble  still !  First, 
there  is  Jerry  arriving  fn>m  the  country,  in  a  green  coat  and  leather 
gaiters,  and  being  measured  for  a  fasliionable  suit  at  Corinthian 
House,  by  Corinthian  Tom's  tailor.  Then  away  for  the  career  of 
pleasure  and  fsishion.  The  park !  delicious  excitement !  The 
theatre  !  the  saloon  ! !  the  green-room  !  ! !  Rapturous  bliss — the 
opera  itself!  and  then  i)erhap8  to  Temple  Bar,  to  knock  doum  a 
Charlei/  there !  There  are  Jerry  and  Tom,  with  their  tights  and 
little  cocked  hats,  (ioming  from  the  opera — very  much  as  gentlemen 
in  waiting  on  Royalty  are  habited  now.  There  they  are  at  Almack's 
itself,  amidst  a  crowd  of  high-bred  personages,  with  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  himself  looking  at  them  dancing.  Now,  strange 
change,  they  are  in  Tom  Cribb's  parlour,  where  they  don't 
seem  to  be  a  whit  less  at  home  than  in  fashion's  gilded  halls : 
and  now  they  are  at  Newgate,  seeing  the  irons  knocked  off  the 
malefactors'  legs  previous  to  execution.  What  hardened  ferocity 
in  the  countenance  of  the  desperado  in  yellow  breeches !  What 
compunction  in  the  face  of  the  gentleman  in  black  (who,  I 
suppose,  has  l>een  forging),  and  who  clasps  his  hands,  and  listens 
to   the   chaplain !     Now   we    haste  away  to   merrier  scenes :  to 
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TattersaU's  {ah,  gracious  powers !  what  a  funny  fellow  that  actor 
was  who  performed  Dicky  Green  in  that  scene  at  the  play !} ; 
aod  DOW  we  are  at  a  private  party,  at  which  Corinthian  Tom  is 
waltzing  (and  very  gracefully,  too,  as  you  must  conftsa)  with  Gorin- 
thiaa  Eate,  whilst  Bob  Logic,  the  Oxonian,  is  playing  on  the  piano  1 


"After,"  the  text  says,  "  iht  Oronian  had  played  several  pieces 
ot  lively  mnxjc,  he  requested  as  a  favour  that  Eate  and  his  friend 
Tom  would'perform  a  walt^.  Kate  without  any  hesitation  imme- 
diately stood  up.  Tom  offered  his  hand  to  his  fanctnating  partner, 
and  the  dance  took  place.  The  plate  TOnveya  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  '  gay  scene '  at  that  precise  monient.  The  aniiety  of 
the  Oxonian  to  witness  the  attitudes  of  the  elegant  pair  had  nearly 
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put  a  stop  to  their  movements.  On  turning  round  from  the 
pianoforte  and  presenting  his  comical  mti^,  Kate  could  icaroaly 
suppress  a  laugh." 

And  no  wonder ;  just  look  at  it  now  (as  I  have  copied  it  to  the 
best  of  my  humble  ability),  and  compare  Master  Logic's  countenance 
and  attitude  with  the  splendid  eloganoe  of  Tom  !  Now  every 
Loudon  man  is  weary  and  bicu^  l^iere  is  an  enjoyment  of  life 
in  these  young  bucks  of  1823  which  contrasts  strangely  with  our 
feelings  of  1860.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  of  their  talk 
and  walk. 

" '  If/  says  Logic — '  if  er^'oymetU  is  your  motto,  you  may  make 
the  most  of  an  evening  at  Yauxhall,  more  than  at  any  other  place 
in  the  metropolis.  It  is  all  free  and  easy.  Stay  as  long  as  you 
like,  and  depart  when  you  think  proper.' — *  Your  description  is  so 
flattering/  replied  Jerry,  '  that  I  do  not  care  how  soon  the  time 
arrives  for  us  to  start.'  Logic  proposed  a  ^  bit  of  a  stroll  *  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  an  hour  or  two,  whi<j]i  wtis  imme<iiately  accepted  by 
Tom  and  Jerry.  A  turn  or  two  iu  Bond  Street,  a  stroll  through 
Piccadilly,  a  look  in  at  Tatters  all's,  a  ramble  through  Pall  Mall, 
and  a  strut  on  the  Corinthian  path,  fully  occupied  the  time  of  our 
heroes  until  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  when  a  few  glasses  of 
Tom's  rich  wines  soon  put  them  on  the  qui  vive,  Vauxhall  was 
then  the  object  in  view,  and  the  Trio  started,  bent  upon  ei^oying 
the  pleasures  which  this  ])1acc  so  amply  affords." 

How  nobly  those  invcrte<i  commas,  those  italics,  those  capitals, 
bring  out  the  writer's  wit  and  relieve  the  eye !  They  are  as  good 
as  jokes,  though  you  mayn't  quite  perceive  the  point.  Mark  the 
varieties  of  lounge  in  which  the  young  men  indulge — now  a  stroll, 
then  a  look  in,  then- a  ramble,  and  presently  a  stmt.  When 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  twenty,  I  have  read  in  an  old 
Magazine,  "  the  Prince's  lounge  "  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking 
which  the  young  bucks  imitated.  At  Windsor.  George  III.  had 
a  cat^s  path — a  sly  early  walk  whicli  the  good  old  King  took  m 
the  grey  morning  before  his  household  was  astir.  What  was  the 
Corinthian  path  here  recorded  1  Does  any  antiquary  know  ?  And 
what  were  the  rich  wines  which  our  friends  took,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  eiyoy  Vauxhall  1  Vauxhall  is  gone,  but  the  wines  which 
could  occasion  such  a  delightful  perversion  of  the  intellect  as  to 
enable  it  to  eiy oy  ample  pleasures  there,  what  were  they  ] 

So  the  game  of  life  proceeds,  until  Jerry  Hawthorn,  the  rustic, 
is  fairly  knocked  up  by  all  this  excitement  and  is  forced  to  go  home, 
and  the  last  picture  represente  him  getting  into  the  coach  at  the 
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"  White  Horse  Cellar,"  he  being  one  of  six  inside ;  whilst  his  friends 
shake  him  by  the  hand  ;.  whilst  the  sailor  mounts  on  the  i*oof ; 
whilst  the  Jews  hang  round  with  oranges,  knives,  and  sealing- 
wax  ;  whilst  the  guard  is  closing  the  door.  Where  are  they  now, 
those  sealing-wax  vendors?  where  are  the  guards]  where  are  the 
jolly  teams?  where  arc  the  coaches'?  and  where  the  youth  that 
climbed  inside  and  out  of  them ;  that  heard  the  merry  horn  which 
sounds  no  more ;  that  saw  the  sun  rise  over  Stonehenge  ;  that 
rubbed  away  the  bitter  tears  at  night  after  parting  as  the  roach 
sped  on  the  journey  to  school  and  London  ;  that  looked  out  with 
beating  heurt  as  the  milestones  flew  by,  for  the  welcome  comer 
where  began  home  and  holidays  ? 

It  is  night  now :  and  here  is  home.  Gathered  under  the  quiet 
roof  elders  and  children  lie  alike  at  rest.  In  tlie  midst  of  a  great 
peace  and  calm,  the  stars  look  out  from  the  lieavcns.  The  silence 
is  peopled  with  the  past ;  sorrowful  remorses  for  sins  and  short- 
comings— memories  of  passionate  joys  and  j^riefs  rise  out  of  their 
graves,  both  now  alike  calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look 
at  me,  that  have  long  coasod  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair  land- 
scape sleep  under  the  starli^dit,  wreathed  in  the  autumn  mists. 
Twinkling  among  the  houses  a  light  keeps  watch  here  and  there,  in 
what  may  be  a  sick  chaml)er  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in 
the  silent  air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense  of  thanks 
makes  the  heart  swell,  and  the  head  bow,  as  I  pass  to  my  room 
through  the  sleeping  house,  and  feel  as  though  a  hushed  blessing 
were  upon  it. 


M 
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OST  of  us  tell  old  stories  in  our  fiunilies.  The  wife  and 
children  laugh  for  the  hundredth  time  at  the  joke.  The 
old  servants  ^though  old  servants  are  fewer  every  day)  nod 
and  smile  a  recognition  at  the  well-known  anecdote.  '^  Don't  tell 
that  story  of  Grouse  in  the  gun-room,"  says  Diggory  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  in  the  play,  *'  or  I  must  laugh."  As  we  twaddle,  and  grow 
old  and  forgetful,  we  may  tell  an  ohl  story ;  or,  out  of  mere  bene- 
volence, and  a  wish  to  anuise  a  friend  wlien  conversation  is  flagging, 
disinter  a  Joe  Miller  now  and  then  :  but  the  practice  is  not  quite 
honest,  and  entails  a  certain  necessity  of  hyiwiirisy  on  story  hearers 
and  tellers.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  to  think  that  a  man  >%ith  what  you 
call  a  fund  of  anecdote  is  a  humbug,  more  or  less  amiable  and 
pleasant.  What  right  have  I  to  tell  my  "  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  " 
over  and  over  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  mother,  mother-in-law, 
sons,  daughters,  old  footman  or  parlour-maid,  confi<lential  clerk, 
curate,  or  what  not  ?  I  smirk  and  go  througli  the  history,  giving 
my  admirable  imitations  of  the  characters  introduced  :  I  mimic 
Jones's  grin,  Hobbs's  squint.  Brown's  stammer,  Grady's  brogue, 
Sandy's  Scotch  accent,  to  the  best  of  my  power :  and  the  family 
part  of  my  audience  laughs  good-humouredly.  Perhaps  the  stranger, 
for  whose  amusement  the  performance  is  given,  is  amused  by  it, 
and  laughs  too.  But  this  practice  continued  is  not  moral.  This 
self-indulgence  on  your  part,  my  dear  Paterfamilias,  is  weak,  vain — 
not  to  say  culpable.  I  can  imagine  many  a  worthy  man,  who 
begins  uiiguardeiily  to  read  this  pa<je,  and  comes  to  the  present 
sentence,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  thinking  of  that  story  which  he 
has  told  innocently  for  fifty  ycare,  and  rather  piteously  owning  to 
himself,  "Well,  well,  it  i«  wrong;  I  have  no  right  to  call  on  my* 
poor  wife  to  laugh,  my  daughters  to  affect  to  be  amused,  by  that 
old  old  jest  of  mine.  *  And  they  would  have  gone  on  laughing,  and 
they  would  have  pretended  to  be  amused,  to  their  dying  day,  if  this 
man  ha<l  not  flung  his  damper  over  our  hilarity."  ...  I  lay  down 
the  pen,  and  think,  "  Are  tliere  any  old  stories  which  I  still  tell 
myself  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  ?     Have  I  any  Grouse  in  my 
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gun-room  ? "  If  there  are  Buch,  it  is  because  my  memory  fails  ;  not 
because  I  want  applause,  and  wantonly  repeat  myself.  You  see 
inen  with. the  so-called  fund  of  anecdote  will  not  repeat  the  same 
story  to  the  same  individual ;  but  they  do  think  that,  on  a  new 
party,  the  repetition  of  a  joke  ever  so  old  may  be  honourably  tried. 
I  meet  men  walking  the  London  streets,  bearing  the  best  reputation, 
men  of  anecdotal  powers : — I  know  such,  who  very  likely  will  read 
this,  and  say,  "  Hang  the  fellow,  he  means  me  /  "  And  so  I  do. 
No — no  man  ought  to  tell  an  anecdote  more  than  thrice,  let  us  say, 
unless  he  is  sure  he  is  speaking  only  to  give  pleasure  to  his  hearers 
— unless  he  feels  that  it  is  not  a  mere  desire  for  praise  which  makes 
him  open  his  jaws. 

And  is  it  not  with  writers  as  with  raconteurs  ?  Ought  they 
not  to  have  their  ingenuous  modesty  ?  May  authors  tell  old  stories, 
and  how  many  times  over  1  When  I  come  to  look  at  a  place  which 
I  have  visited  any  time  these  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  recall  not 
the  place  merely,  but  the  sensations  I  had  at  first  seeing  it,  and 
which  are  quite  different  to  my  feelings  to-day.  That  first  day  at 
Calais :  the  voices  of  the  women  crying  out  at  night,  as  the  vessel 
came  alongside  the  pier  ;  the  supper  at  Quillacq's  and  the  flavour 
of  the  cutlets  and  wine  ;  the  red-calico  canopy  under  which  I  slept ; 
the  tiled  floor,  and  the  fresh  smell  of  the  sheets ;  the  wonderful 
postillion  in  his  jack -boots  and  pigtiiil ; — all  return  with  perfect 
clearness  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  seeing  them,  and  not  the  objects 
which  are  actually  under  my  eyes.  Here  is  Calais.  Yonder  is  that 
commissioner  I  have  known  this  score  of  years.  Here  are  the 
women  screaming  and  bustling  over  the  baggage  ;  the  people  at  the 
passport-barrier  who  take  your  papers.  My  good  people,  I  hardly 
see  you.  You  no  more  interest  me  than  a  dozen  orange-women  in 
Covent  Garden,  or  a  shop  book-keeper  in  Oxford  Street.  But  you 
make  me  think  of  a  time  when  you  were  indeed  wonderful  to  behold 
— when  the  little  French  soldiers  wore  white  cockades  in  their 
shakos — when  the  diligence  was  forty  hours  going  to  Paris;  and 
the  great-booted  postillion,  as  surveyed  by  youthful  eyes  from  the 
couj)^,  with  his  jurons,  his  ends  of  rope  for  the  harness,  and  his 
clubbed  pigtail,  was  a  wonderful  being,  and  productive  of  endleES 
amusement.  You  young  folks  don't  remember  the  apple  girls  who 
used  to  follow  the  diligence  up  the  hill  beyond  Boulogne,  and  the 
delights  of  the  jolly  road  ?  In  making  Continental  journeys  with 
young  folk,  an  oldster  may  be  very  quiet,  and,  to  outward  appear- 
ance, melancholy ;  but  really  he  has  gone  back  to  the  days  of  his 
youth,  and  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  (as  the  case  may 
be),  and  is  amusing  himself  witli  all  his  might.  He  is  noting  the 
horses  as  they  come  squealing  out  of  the  post-house  yaixl  at  mi<l- 
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night ;  he  is  enjoying  the  delicious  meals  at  BeauTais  and  AmieiiB, 
and  quaffing  ad  libitum  the  rich  table^lidte  wine ;  he  is  hail-fbllow 
with  the  conductor,  and  alive  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  itiad.  A 
man  can  be  alive  in  1860  and  1830  at  the  same  time^  don't  yod 
seet  Bodily,  I  may  be  in  1860,  inert^  silent,  torpid;  but  in  the 
spirit  I  am  walking  about  in  1828,  let  us  say; — itt  a  bine  dres^ 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  a  sweet  figured  silk  waistcoat  (which  I 
button  round  a  slim  waist  with  perfect  ease),  looking  at  beautifhl 
beings  with  gigot  sleeves  and  tea-tray  hats  under  the  golden  chest- 
nuts of  the  Tuileries,  or  round  the  t'lace  Venddme,  where  the 
drapeau  blanc  is  floating  from  the  statueless  column.  Shall  we  go 
and  dine  at  *'  Bombarda's,"  near  the  "  Hdtel  Breteuil,"  or  at  the 
"Caf^  Virginia "?  — Away  I  "Bombarda's"  and  the  "H6tel 
Breteuil"  have  been  pulled  down  ever  so  long.  They  knocked 
down  the  poor  old  Virginian  Coffee-house  last  year.  My  spirit  goes 
and  dines  there.  My  body,  perhaps,  is  seated  with  ever  so  many 
people  in  a  railway-carriage,  and  no  wonder  my  companions  find  me 
dull  and  silent.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Dale  Owen's  "  Footfalls  on 
the  Boundary  of  Another  World"? — (My  dear  sir,  it  will  make 
your  hair  stand  quite  refreshingly  on  end.)  In  that  work  you  will 
rea<l  that  when  gentlemen's  or  ladies'  spirits  travel  off  a  few  score 
or  thousand  miles  to  visit  a  friend,  their  bodies  lie  quiet  and  in  a 
torpid  state  in  their  beds  or  in  their  arm-chairs  at  home.  So  in 
this  way  I  am  absent.  My  soul  whisks  away  thirty  years  back 
into  the  past.  I  am  looking  out  anxiously  for  a  beard.  I  am 
getting  past  the  age  of  loving  Byron's  poems,  and  pretend  that  I 
like  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  much  better.  Nothing  I  eat  or  drink 
(in  reason)  disagrees  with  me ;  and  I  know  whom  I  think  to  be  the 
most  lovely  crejiture  in  the  world.  Ah,  dear  maid  (of  that  remote 
but  well-remembered  period),  are  you  a  wife  or  widow  now  1 — are 
you  dead  ? — are  you  thin  and  withered  and  old  ] — or  are  you  grown 
much  stouter,  with  a  false  front  ? — and  so  forth. 

0  Eliza,  Eliza  ! — Stay,  mis  slic  Eliza  ?  Well,  I  protest  I  have 
forgotten  what  your  Christian  name  was.  You  know  I  only  met 
you  for  two  days,  but  your  sweet  face  is  before  me  now,  and  the 
roses  blooming  on  it  are  as  fresh  as  in  that  time  of  May.     Ah,  dear 

Miss  X ,  my  timid  youth  and  ingenuous  modesty  would  never 

have  allowed  me,  even  in  my  ])rivate  thoughts,  to  address  you  other- 
wise than  by  your  paternal  name,  but  that  (though  I  conceal  it) 
I  remember  perfectly  well,  and  that  your  dear  and  respected  father 
was  a  brewer. 

Carillon". — I  was  awakened  this  morning  with  the  chime 
whi(?h  Antwerp  catheclral  clock  i>lays  at  half-hours.     The  tune  has 
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been  haunting  me  ever  since,  as  tunes  will.  You  dress,  eat,  drink, 
walk,  and  talk  to  yourself  to  their  tune :  their  inaudible  jingle 
accompanies  you  all  day :  you  read  the  sentences  of  the  paper  to 
their  rhythm.  I  tried  uncouthly  to  imitate  the  tune  to  the  ladies 
of  the  family  at  breakfast,  and  they  say  it  is  the  Shadow  Dance  of 
"  Dinorah."  It  may  be  so.  I  dimly  remember  that  my  body  was 
once  present  during  the  performance  of  that  opera,  whilst  my  eyes 
were  closed,  and  my  intellectual  faculties  dormant  at  the  back  of 
the  box ;  howbeit,  I  have  learned  that  shadow  dance  from  hearing 
it  peaUng  up  ever  so  high  in  the  air,  at  night,  morn,  noon. 

How  pleasant  to  lie  awake  and  listen  to  the  cheery  peal  ! 
whilst  the  old  city  is  asleep  at  midnight,  or  waking  up  rosy  at 
sunrise,  or  basking  in  noon,  or  swept  by  the  scudding  rain  which 
drives  in  gusts  over  the  broad  places,  and  the  great  shuiing  river ; 
or  sparkling  in  snow  which  dresses  up  a  hundred  thousand  masts, 
peaks,  and  towers ;  or  wrapt  round  with  thunder-cloud  canopies, 
before  which  the  white  gables  shine  whiter ;  day  and  night  the  kind 
little  carillon  plays  its  fantastic  melodies  overhead.  The  bells  go  on 
ringing.  Quot  vivos  vocant^  morUios  plaiujunt,  fxdgura  frangunt ; 
80  on  to  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and  for  how  many  nights,  days, 
and  years !  Whilst  the  French  were  pitching  their  fidgura  into 
Chass^'s  citadel,  the  bells  went  on  ringing  quite  cheerfully.  Whilst 
the  scaffolds  were  up  and  guarded  by  Alva*s  soldiery,  and  regiments 
of  penitents,  blue,  bhick,  and  grey,  poured  out  of  churches  and 
convents,  droning  their  dirges,  and  marching  to  the  plac^  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  heretics  and  rebels  were  to  meet  their  doom, 
the  bells  up  yonder  were  chanting  at  their  appointed  half-hours  and 
quarters,  and  rang  the  mauvais  qiuirt  dJheure  for  many  a  poor  soul. 
This  bell  can  see  as  far  away  as  the  towere  and  dykes  of  Rotterdam. 
That  one  can  call  a  greeting  to  St.  Ursula's  at  Brussels,  and  toss  a 
recognition  to  that  one  at  the  town-hall  of  Oudenarde,  and  remember 
how  after  a  great  struggle  there  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
whole  plain  was  covered  with  the  flying  French  cavalry — Burgundy, 
and  Berri,  and  the  Chevalier  of  St  George  flying  like  the  rest. 
"  What  is  your  clamour  about  Oudenarde  \ "  says  another  bell  (Bob 
Major  thh  one  must  be).  "  Be  still,  thou  querulous  old  clapper ! 
/  can  see  over  to  Hougoumont  and  Saint  John.  And  about  forty- 
five  years  since,  I  rang  all  through  one  Sunday  in  June,  when  there 
was  such  a  battle  going  on  in  the  cornfields  there,  as  none  of  you 
others  ever  heard  tolled  of.  Yes,  from  morning  scnicc  until  after 
vespers,  the  French  and  English  were  all  at  it,  ding-dong."  And 
then  calls  of  business  intervening,  the  IhjIIs  have  to  give  up  their 
private  jingle,  resume  their  professional  duty,  and  sing  their  hourly 
chorus  out  of  "  Dinorah." 
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What  a  prodigious  distance  those  bells  can  be  heard !  I  was 
iiwakene<l  this  morning  to  their  tune,  I  say.  I  have  been  hearing 
it  constantly  -ever  since.  And  this  house  whence  I  write,  Murray 
says,  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Antwerp.  And  it  is 
a  week  off;  and  there  is  the  bell  still  jangling  its  Shadow 
Dance  out  of  "Dinorah."  An  audible  shadow,  you  understand, 
and  an  invisible  sound,  but  quite  distinct;  and  a  plague  take 
the  tune ! 

Under  the  Bells. — Who  has  not  seen  the  church  under  the 
bells  ?  Those  lofty  aisles,  those  twilight  chapels,  that  cumbersome 
pulpit  with  its  huge  carvings,  that  wide  grey  pavement  flecked  with 
various  light  from  the  jewelled  windows,  those  fiunous  pictures 
between  the  voluminous  columns  over  the  altars,  which  twinkle 
with  their  ornaments,  their  votive  little  silver  hearts,  legs,  limbs, 
their  little  guttering  ta|)crs,  cups  of  sham  roses,  and  what  not  ?  I 
saw  two  regiments  of  little  scholars  creeping  in  and  forming  square, 
each  in  its  appointe<l  place,  under  the  vjust  roof;  and  teachers 
presently  coming  to  them  A  stream  of  li^'ht  from  the  jewelled 
windows  bciims  slanting  down  upon  each  little  squad  of  children, 
and  the  tall  Iwuikground  of  the  church  retires  into  a  greyer  gl(K)m. 
Pattering  little  feet  of  higgards  arriving  e(;ho  through  the  great 
nave.  They  trot  in  and  join  their  regiment,  gathered  under  the 
sliinting  sunbeams.  Wliat  are  they  learning  1  Is  it  truth  1  Those 
two  grey  ladies  with  their  books  in  their  hands  in  the  midst  of  these 
little  people  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  every  word  they  have 
printed  under  their  eyes.  Look,  throujch  th'^  windows  jewelled  all 
over  with  saints  the  light  comes  streaming  down  from  the  sky,  and 
Heaven's  own  illuminations  paint  the  lx)ok !  A  sweet  touching 
picture  indeed  it  is,  that  of  the  little  children  assembled  in  this 
immense  temple,  which  has  endured  for  ages,  and  grave  teachers 
bending  over  them.  Yes,  the  picture  is  very  pretty  of  the  (;hiMren 
and  their  teatjhers,  and  their  book — hut  the  t^xt?  Is  it  the  truth, 
the  only  tnith,  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  If  I  thought  so,  I  would 
go  and  sit  down  on  the  form  cum  jmy^vuliSf  and  learn  the  i)reciou8 
lesson  with  all  my  heart. 

Beadle. — But  I  submit,  an  obstacle  to  conversions  is  the 
intrusion  and  ini])ertinence  of  that  Swiss  fellow  with  the  l)aldric — 
the  officer  who  answers  to  the  beadle  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
is  jwicing  about  the  church  with  an  eye  on  the  congregation.  Now 
the  boast  of  Catholics  is  that  tneir  churches  are  o])en  to  all ;  but 
in  certain  places  and  churches  there  are  exceptions.  At  Rome  I 
have  been  into  Saint  Peter's  at  all  hours  :  the  doors  are  always  opeii 
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the  lamps  are  always  burning,  tlie  faithful  are  for  ever  kneeling  at 
one  slirine  or  the  other.  But  at  Antwerp  not  so.  In  the  after- 
noon you  can  go  to  the  church,  and  be  civilly  treated ;  but  you 
must  pay  a  franc  at  the  side  gate.  •  In  the  forenoon  the  doors  are 
open,  to  be  sure,  and  there  is  no  one  to  levy  an  entrance  fee.  I 
was  standing  ever  so  still,  looking  through  the  great  gates  of  the 
choir  at  the  twinkling  lights,  and  listening  to  the  distant  chants 
of  the  priests  i)erfbrming  the  service,  when  a  sweet  chorus  from  the 
organ-loft  broke  out  behind  me  overhead,  and  I  turneil  round.  My 
friend  the  drum-major  etx'lesiastic  w^as  down  upon  me  in  a  moment. 
"  Do  not  turn  your  back  to  the  altar  during  divine  service,"  says 
he,  in  very  intelligible  English.  I  take  the  rebuke,  and  turn  a  soft 
right-about  face,  and  listen  awhile  as  the. service  continues.  See  it 
I  cannot,  nor  the  altar  and  its  ministrants.  We  are  separated  from 
these  by  a  great  screen  and  closed  gates  of  iron,  through  which  the 
lamps  glitter  and  the  chant  comes  by  gusts  only.  Seeing  a  score 
of  children  trotting  down  a  side  aisle,  I  tliink  I  may  follow  them. 
I  am  tired  of  looking  at  that  hideous  old  })ulpit  with  its  grotesque 
monsters  and  decorations.  I  slip  off  to  the  side  aisle;  but  my 
friend  tlie  drum-major  is  instantly  after  me — almost  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  lay  hands  on  me.  "  You  mustn't  go  there,"  says  he ; 
"you  mustn't  disturb  the  service."  I  was  moving  as  quietly  as 
might  be,  and  ten  pac^s  off  there  were  twenty  cliildren  kicking  and 
clattering  at  their  ease.     I  point  them  out  to  the  Swiss.     "  They 

come  to  pray,"  says  he.     "  You  don't  come  to  pray,  you " 

"  When  I  come  to  pay,"  says  I,  "  I  am  welcome,"  and  with  this 
withering  sarcasm,  I  walk  out  of  church  in  a  huff.  I  don't  envy 
the  feelings  of  that  beadle  after  receiving  point  blank  such  a  stroke 
of  wit. 

Leo  Belgicus. — Perhajjs  you  will  say  after  this  I  am  a 
prejudiced  critic.  I  see  the  pictures  in  the  cathedral  fuming  un<ler 
the  nidem«8  of  that  l>ejullo,  or,  at  the  lawful  hours  and  prices, 
pestered  by  a  swarm  of  shabby  touters,  who  come  behind  me 
chattering  in  bad  English,  and  who  would  have  me  see  the  sights 
through  their  mean  greedy  eyes.  Better  see  Rubens  anywhere 
than  in  a  church.  At  the  Academy,  for  example,  where  you  may 
study  him  at  your  leisure.  But  at  church? — I  would  as  soon 
ask  Alexandre  Dumas  for  a  sermon.  Either  would  ]iaint  you 
a  martyrdom  very  fiercely  and  picturesquely — writhing  muscles, 
flaming  coals,  scowling  captains  and  executioners,  swanning  groups, 
and  light,  shade,  colour,  most  dexterously  brilliant  or  dark;  but 
in  Rubens  I  am  lulniiring  the  i)erformer  rather  than  the  piece. 
With  what  astonishing  rapidity  he  travels  over  his  canvas;  how 
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tellingly  the  cool  lights  and  wann  shadows  are  made  to  contrast 
and  relieve  each  other ;  how  that  blazing  bbwsy  penitent  in  yellow 
satin  and  glittering  hair  carries  down  the  stream  of  light  across 
the  picture!  This  is  the  way  to  work,  my  boys,  and  earn  a 
hundred  florins  a  day.  See !  I  am  as  sore  of  my  line  as  a  skater 
of  making  his  flgure  of  eight !  and  down  with  a  sweep  goes  a 
brawny  arm  or  a  flowing  curl  of  drapery.  The  figures  arrange 
themselves  as  if  by  niagia  The  paint-pots  are  exhausted  in 
furnishing  brown  sliadows.  The  pupils  look  wondering  on,  as  the 
master  careers  over  the  canvas.  Isabel  or  Helena,  wife  No.  1  or 
No.  2,  are  sitting  by,  buxom,  exuberant,  ready  to  be  painted ;  and 
the  children  are  boxing  in  the  comer,  waiting  till  they  are  wanted 
to  flgure  as  cherubs  in  the  picture.  Grave  buiighers  and  gentlefolks 
come  in  on  a  visit.  There  are  oysters  and  Rhenish  always  ready 
on  yonder  table.  Was  there  ever  such  a  painter)  He  has  been 
an  ainluu^sador,  an  actual  Excellency,  and  what  better  man  could 
be  chosen?  He  speaks  all  the  languages.  He  eanis  a  hundred 
florins  a  day.  Prodigious !  Thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
florins  a  yciir.  Enormous  !  H(i  rides  out  to  his  castlo  with  a  score 
of  gentlemen  after  him,  like  the  Governor.  That  is  his  own 
portrait  as  Saint  George.  You  know  he  is  an  English  kniglit? 
Those  are  his  two  wives  as  the  two  Maries.  He  chooses  the 
handsomest  wives.  He  rides  the  handsomest  horses.  He  paints 
the  handsomest  j)ictures.  He  gets  the  handsomest  prices  for  them. 
That  sUm  young  Van  Dyck,  who  was  his  pupil,  has  genius  too, 
and  is  {minting  all  the  noble  ladies  in  England,  and  turning  the 
hciids  of  some  of  them.  And  Jonlaens — what  a  droll  dog  and 
clever  fellow !  Have  you  seen  his  fat  Silenus  ]  The  master  him- 
self could  not  paint  better.  And  his  altur-piece  at  Saint  Bavon*s  ? 
He  can  paint  you  «any thing,  that  Jonlaens  can — a  drunken  jollifica- 
tion of  boors  and  doxies,  or  a  martyr  howling  with  half  his  skin  off. 
What  a  knowledge  of  iuiatomy !  But  there  is  nothing  like  the 
master — nothing.  He  can  paint  you  his  thirty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  florins*  worth  a  year.  Have  you  heanl  of  what  he  has 
done  for  the  French  Coiu-t  ]  Prodigious !  I  cAn't  look  at  Rubeus's 
pictures  without  fancying  I  sec  that  handsome  figure  swaggering 
before  the  canvas.  And  Hans  Hemmelinck  at  Bruges]  Have 
you  never  seen  that  dear  old  hospital  of  Saint  John,  on  passing 
the  gate  of  whicli  you  enter  into  the  fifteenth  century  1  I  see  the 
wounded  soldier  still  lingering  in  the  house,  and  tended  by  the 
kind  grey  sisters.  His  little  ])ane1  on  its  easel  is  placed  in  the 
light.  He  covers  his  Ixxird  with  the  most  wondrous  beautiful  little 
figures,  in  robes  as  bright  ns  ruhi(»  and  amethysts.  I  think  he 
must  have  a  magic  glass,  in  whi(;h  he  catches  the  reflection  of  little 
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cherubs  with  many-coloured  wings,  very  little  and  bright.  Angels, 
in  long  crisp  robes  of  white,  surrounded  with  haloes  of  gold,  come 
and  flutter  across  the  mirror,  and  he  draws  them.  He  hears  mass 
every  day.  He  fasts  through  Lent.  No  monk  is  more  austere 
and  holy  than  Hans.  Which  do  you  love  best  to  behold,  the  lamb 
or  the  lion?  the  eagle  rushing  through  the  storm,  and  pouncing 
mayhap  on  carrion ;  or  the  linnet  warbling  on  the  spray  ? 

By  much  the  most  delightful  of  the  Christopher  set  of  Rubens 
to  my  mind  (and  erfo  is  introduced  on  these  occasions,  so  that  the 
opinion  may  pass  only  for  my  own,  at  the  reader's  humble  service 
to  be  received  or  declined)  is  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple  " ; 
splendid  in  colour,  in  sentiment  sweet  and  tender,  finely  conveying 
the  story.  To  be  sure,  all  the  others  tell  their  tale  imniistakably, 
witness  th«at  coarse  *' Salutation,"  that  magnificent  "Adoration  of 
the  Kings  "  (at  tlie  Museum),  by  the  same  stnmg  downright  hands ; 
that  wonderful  "Communion  of  Saint  Francis,"  which,  I  think, 
gives  the  key  to  the  artist's /<nVe  better  than  any  of  his  perform- 
ances. I  have  passed  hours  before  that  picture  in  my  time,  trying 
and  sometimes  fancying  I  could  understand  by  what  masses  and 
contrasts  the  artist  arrived  at  his  eff*ect.  In  many  otliors  of  the 
pictures  j)arts  of  his  method  are  painfully  obvious,  and  you  see  how 
grief  and  agony  are  produced  by  blue  lips,  and  eyes  rolling  bloodshot 
with  dabs  of  vermilion.  There  is  something  simple  in  the  practice. 
Contort  the  eyebrow  sutficiently,  and  phu^e  the  eyeball  near  it, — by  a 
few  lines  you  have  anger  or  fierceness  depicte<I.  Give  me  a  mouth 
with  no  special  expression,  and  pop  a  dab  of  carmine  at  each 
extremity — and  there  are  the  lips  smiling.  This  is  art  if  you  will, 
but  a  very  naive  kind  of  art :  and  now  you  know  the  trick,  don't 
you  see  how  easy  it  is  1 

Tu  QuoQUE. — Now  you  know  the  trick,  suppose  you  take  a 
canvas  and  see  whether  yoii  can  do  it  ]  There  are  brushes,  palettes, 
and  gallipots  full  of  paint  and  varnish.  Have  you  tried,  my  dear 
sir — you,  who  set  up  to  be  a  connoisseur?  Have  you  trie<n  I 
have— and  many  a  day.  And  the  end  of  the  day's  labour]  O 
dismal  conclusion  !  Is  this  puerile  niggling,  this  feeble  scrawl,  this 
impotent  rubbish,  all  you  can  produce — you,  who  but  now  found 
Rubens  commonplace  and  vulgar,  and  were  pointing  out  the  tricks 
of  his  mystery?  Pardon,  0  great  chief,  magnificent  master  and 
poet !  You  can  do.  We  critics,  wlio  sneer  and  are  wise,  can  but 
pry,  and  measure,  and  doubt,  and  carp.  Look  at  the  lion.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  gross,  shaggy,  mangy,  roaring  brute  ?  Look  at 
him  eating  lumps  of  raw  meat — positively  blee^ling,  and  raw,  and 
tough — till,   fiiugh !    it  turns  one's   stomach    to   see  him—  O    the 
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coarse  wretch !  Yes,  but  he  is  a  lion.  Rubens  has  lifted  his  great 
hand,  and  the  mark  he  has  made  has  endured  for  two  centuries,  and 
we  still  continue  wondering  at  him,  and  admiring  him.  What  a 
strength  in  that  arm !  What  splendour  of  will  hidden  behind  that 
tawny  beard,  and  those  honest  eyes !  Sharpen  your  pen,  my  good 
critic.  Shoot  a  feather  into  him ;  hit  him,  and  make  him  wince. 
Yes,  you  may  hit  him  fair,  and  make  him  bleed,  too ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  is  a  lion — a  mighty,  conquering,  generous,  rampagious  Leo 
Belgicus — monarch  of  his  wood.  And  he  is  not  dead  yet^  and  I 
will  not  kick  at  him. 

Sir  Antony. — In  that  **  Pietk"  of  Van  Dyck,  in  the  Museum, 
hare  you  ever  looked  at  the  yellow-robed  angel,  with  the  black 
scarf  thrown  over  her  wings  a^  robe  t  What  a  charming  figure 
of  grief  and  beauty  !  What  a  pretty  compassion  it  inspires !  It 
soothes  and  pleases  me  like  a  sweet  rhythmic  chant  See  how 
delicately  the  yellow  robe  contrasts  with  the  blue  sky  behind,  and 
the  scarf  binds  the  two !  If  Rubens  lacked  grace,  Van  Dyck 
abounded  in  it.  What  a  consuuiniate  elegance !  What  a  perfect 
cavalier!  No  wonder  the  fine  ladies  in  England  admired  Sir 
Antony.     Look  at 

Here  the  clock  strikes  three,  and  the  three  gendarmes  who 
keep  the  Mus^e  cry  out,  "  Allons  !  Sortons !  II  est  trois  heures  ! 
Allez !  Sortcz ! "  and  they  skip  out  of  the  gallery  as  happy  as 
boys  running  from  school.  And  we  must  go  too,  for  though  many 
stay  behind — many  Britons  with  Murray^s  Handbooks  in  their 
handsome  hands — they  have  paid  a  franc  for  entrance-fee,  you 
see;  and  we  knew  nothing  about  the  franc  for  entrance  until 
those  gendarmes  with  sheathed  sabres  had  driven  us  out  of  this 
Paradise. 

But  it  was  good  to  go  and  drive  on  the  great  quays,  and  see 
the  ships  unlading,  and  by  the  ciUulel,  and  wonder  howabouts  and 
whereabouts  it  was  so  strong.  We  expect  a  citadel  to  look  like 
Gibniltar  or  Ehrenbrcitsteiu  at  lea^t.  But  in  this  one  there  is 
nothing  to  see  but  a  flat  plain  and  some  ditches  and  some  trees 
and  mounds  of  uninteresting  green.  And  then  I  remember  how 
there  was  a  boy  at  school,  a  little  dumpy  fellow  of  no  personal 
appearance  whatever,  who  couldn't  be  overcome  except  by  a  much 
bigger  champion,  and  the  immenscst  quantity  of  thrashing.  A 
perfect  citadel  of  a  boy,  with  a  General  Chass^  sitting  in  that 
bomb-proof  casemate,  his  heart,  letting  blow  after  blow  come 
thumping  about  his  head,  and  never  thinking  of  giving  in. 

And  we  go  home;,  and  we  dine  in  tlic  company  of  Britons, 
at  the  comfortable  Hotel  du  Pare,  and  we  have  bought  a  novel 
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apiece  for  a  shilling,  and  every  half-hour  the  sweet  carillon 
plays  the  waltz  from  "  Dinorah  "  in  the  air.  And  we  have  been 
happy ;  and  it  seems  about  a  month  since  we  left  London  yester- 
day ;  and  nobody  knows  where  we  are,  and  we  defy  care  an(J  the 
postman. 

Spoor WEG. — Vast  green  flats,  speckled  by  spotted  cows,  and 
bounded  by  a  grey  frontier  of  windmills ;  shining  canals  stretching 
througl)  the  green ;  odours  like  tliose  exhaled  from  the  Thames  in 
the  dog-days,  and  a  fine  pervading  smell  of  cheese ;  little  trim 
houses,  with  tall  roofs,  and  great  window^s  of  many  panes ;  gazebos, 
or  summer-houses,  hanging  over  i)ea-green  canals;  kind-looking 
dumpling-faced  farmers*  w^omcn,  with  laced  caps,  and  golden 
frontlets  and  earrings ;  about  tlie  houses  and  towns  which  we 
pass  a  great  air  of  comfort  and  neatness ;  a  queer  feeling  of  wonder 
that  you  can't  understand  what  your  fellow^-i)a8sengers  are  saying, 
the  tone  of  whose  voices,  and  a  certain  comfortable  dowdiness  of 
dress,  are  so  like  our  own ; — wliilst  we  are  remarking  on  these 
sights,  sounds,  smells,  the  little  railway  journey  from  Rotterdam 
to  the  Hague  comes  to  an  end.  I  sjjeak  to  tlie  railway  porters 
and  hackney  coachmen  in  English,  and  they  reply  in  tlieir  own 
language,  and  it  seems  somehow  as  if  we  understood  each  other 
perfectly.  The  carriage  drives  to  the  handsome,  c^)mfortable, 
cheerful  hotel.  We  sit  down  a  score  at  the  table;  and  there  is 
one  foreigner  and  his  wife, — I  mean  every  other  man  and  woman 
at  dinner  are  English.  As  we  are  close  to  the  sea  and  in  the 
midst  of  endless  canals,  we  have  no  fish.  We  are  reminded  of  dear 
England  by  the  noble  prices  which  we  pay  for  wines.  I  confess  I 
lost  my  temper  yestenlay  at  Rotterdam,  where  I  had  to  pay  a 
florin  for  a  bottle  of  ale  (the  water  not  being  drinkable,  and  country 
or  Bavarian  beer  not  being  genteel  enough  for  the  hotel) ; — I  confess, 
I  say,  tliat  my  fine  temper  was  ruffled,  when  the  lx)ttle  of  i)ale  ale 
tume<l  out  to  be  a  jnnt  battle ;  and  I  meekly  told  the  waiter  that 
I  had  bought  beer  at  Jerusalem  at  a  less  pric^c.  But  then  Rotterdam 
is  eighteen  hours  from  London,  and  the  steamer  with  tlie  passengers 
and  beer  comes  up  to  the  hotel  windows ;  whilst  to  Jerusalem  they 
have  to  carry  the  ale  on  aimels'  backs  from  Beyrout  or  Jaifa,  and 
through  hordes  of  marauding  Arabs,  who  evidently  don't  care  for 
pale  ale,  though  I  am  told  it  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Koran.  Mine 
would  have  been  very  good,  but  I  choked  with  rage  whilst  drinking 
it.  A  florin  for  a  bottle,  and  that  l)ottle  having  the  words  "  imi)erial 
pint,"  in  bold  relief,  on  the  surface  !  It  was  too  much.  I  intended 
not  to  say  anything  about  it ;  but  I  must  speak.  A  florin  a  bottle, 
and  that  bottle  a  pint !     Oh,  for  shame  !  for  shame  I     I  can't  cork 
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down  my  indignatioD ;  I  firoth  up  with  fiuy ;  I  am  pale  with  wi»th| 

an<l  bitter  with  scorn. 

As  we  drove  through  the  old  city  at  nighty  how  it  Bwanned  and 
hummed  with  life !  What  a  special  clatter,  crowd,  and  outcry 
there  was  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  where  myriads  of  young  ones 
were  trotting  about  the  fishy  street !  Why  don't  they  have  lamps  t 
We  passed  by  canals  seeming  so  flill  that  a  pailful  of  water  more 
would  overflow  the  place.  The  kiquau-de-place  calls  out  the  names 
of  the  buildings :  the  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  the  arsenal,  the 
synagogue,  the  statue  of  Erasmus.  Qet  along !  We  know  the 
statue  of  Enisuius  well  enough.  We  pass  over  drawbridges  by 
canals  where  thousands  of  barges  are  at  roost  At  roost — at  rest ! 
Shall  we  have  rest  in  those  bedrooms,  those  ancient  lofty  bedrooms, 
in  that  inn  where  we  have  to  pay  a  florin  for  a  pint  of  pa — psha  ! 
at  the  **  New  Batli  Hotel "  on  the  Boompjos  ?  If  this  dreary  edifice 
is  the  <'  New  Bath,"  what  must  the  Old  Bath  be  like)  As  I  feared 
to  go  to  bed,  I  aat  in  the  coffee-room  an  long  ai  I  might ;  but  three 
young  men  were  imparting  tliiMr  private  adventures  to  each  other 
with  such  freedoui  and  liveliness  tliat  I  felt  I  ought  uot  to  listen 
to  their  artless  prattle.  As  I  put  the  lij^^lit  out,  and  felt  the  bed- 
clothes and  (larknoss  overwhelm  nie,  it  was  with  an  awful  sense 
of  terror — that  sort  of  sensation  which  I  should  think  going  down 
in  a  diving-bell  would  give.  Suppose  the  apparatus  goes  wrong, 
and  they  don't  understjind  your  signal  to  mount  1  Suppose  your 
mat<;hes  miss  fire  when  you  wake;  when  you  irant  them,  when  you 
will  have  to  rise  in  half-an-hour,  and  do  battle  with  the  horrid 
enemy  who  crawls  on  you  in  the  darkness  ?  I  protest  I  never  was 
more  surprised  than  when  I  woke  and  beheld  the  light  of  dawn. 
Indian  binU  and  strange  trees  were  visible  on  the  ancient  gilt 
hangings  of  the  lofly  chamber,  and  through  the  windows  the 
B'jompjes  and  the  ships  along  the  tpiay.  We  have  all  read  of 
fleserters  being  brought  out,  and  made  to  kneel,  with  their  eyes 
b  mdaged,  and  hearing  the  wonl  to  **  Fire "  given  I  I  declare  I 
underwent  all  the  terrors  of  execution  that  night,  and  wonder 
how  I  ever  escap(Mi  un wounded. 

But  if  ever  I  go  to  the  "Bath  Hotel,"  Rotterdam,  again,  I 
am  a  Dutchman.  A  guilder  for  a  bottle  of  pale  ale,  and  that 
bottle  a  pint !     Ah  !  for  shame — for  shame  ! 

Mine  Ease  in  Mine  Inn. — Do  you  object  to  talk  about 
inns?  It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good  talk.  Walter 
Scott  is  full  of  inns.  In  "I)(m  Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bias"  there 
is  plenty  of  inn-talk.  Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  constantly 
s{h:^  about  them ;  and,  in  their  travels,  the  last  two  tot  up  the 
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bill,  and^  describe  the  dinner  quite  honestly ;  whilst  Mr.  Sterne 
becomes  sentimental  over  a  cab,  and  weeps  generous  tears  over 
a  donkey. 

How  I  admire  and  wonder  at  the  information  in  Murray's 
Handbooks— wonder  how  it  is  got,  and  admire  the  travellers  who 
get  it.  For  instance,  you  read  :  Amiens  (please  select  your  towns), 
60,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  &c. — "  Lion  d'Or,"  good  and  clean. 
"  Le  Lion  d'Argent,"  so  so.  "  Le  Lion  Noir,"  bad,  dirty,  and  dear. 
Now,  say,  there  are  three  travellers — three  inn-inspectors,  who  are 
sent  forth  by  Mr.  Murray  on  a  great  commission,  and  who  stop  at 
every  inn  in  the  world.  The  eldest  goes  to  the  "  Lion  d'Or  " — 
capital  house,  good  table-d'hote,  excellent  wine,  mo<lenite  charges. 
The  second  commissioner  tries  the  "  Silver  Lion  " — tolerable  house, 
bed,  dinner,  bill,  and  so  forth.  But  fancy  Commissioner  No.  3 — the 
poor  fag,  doubtless,  and  l>oots  of  the  party.  He  has  to  go  to  the 
"Lion  Noir."  He  knows  he  is  to  have  a  bad  dinner — he  eats  it 
uncomplainingly.  He  is  to  have  bad  wine.  He  swallows  it, 
grinding  his  wretched  teeth,  and  aware  that  he  will  be  unwell  in 
consequence.  He  knows  he  is  to  have  a  dirty  l)ed,  and  what  he 
is  to  expect  there.  He  pops  out  the  candle.  He  sinks  into  those 
dingy  sheets.  He  delivers  over  his  body  to  the  nightly  tormentors, 
he  pays  an  exorbitant  bill,  and  he  writes  down,  "  Lion  Noir,  bad, 
dirty,  dear.."  Next  day  the  commission  sets  out  for  Arras,  we 
will  say,  and  they  begin  again  :  **  Le  Cochon  d'Or,"  "  Le  Cochou 
d'Argent,"  "Le  Cochon  Noir" — and  that  is  poor  Boots's  inn,  of 
course.  What  a  life  that  poor  man  miist  lead  !  What  liorrors 
of  dinners  he  has  to  go  through  !  What  a  hide  he  nuist  have ! 
And  yet  not  impervious ;  for  unless  he  is  bitten,  how  is  he  to  be 
able  to  warn  others  ?  No ;  on  second  thoughts,  you  will  perceive 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  very  delicate  skin.  The  monsters  ought 
to  troop  to  him  eagerly,  and  bite  him  instantaneously  and  freely, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  warn  all  future  Iiandhook-buyers  of  their 
danger.  I  fancy  this  man  devoting  himself  to  danger,  to  dirt,  to 
bad  dinners,  to  sour  wine,  to  damp  beds,  to  midnight  agonies,  to 
extortionate  bills.  I  admire  him,  I  thank  him.  Think  of  this 
chamj)ion,  who  devotes  his  body  for  us — this  dauntless  glailiator 
going  to  do  l)attle  alone  in  the  darkness,  with  no  other  armour 
than  a  light  helmet  of  cotton,  and  a  fan'ra  of  calico.  I  pity 
and  honour  him.  Go,  Spartacus  !  (io,  devoted  man — to  bleed,  to 
grotm,  to  suifer — and  smile  in  silence  as  the  wild  beasts  assail 
thee! 

How  did  I  come  into  this  talk  ?  I  protest  it  was  the  word  inn 
set  me  off — and  here  is  one,  the  "  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue,"  at  the 
Hague,  as  comfortable,  as  handsome,  as  cheerful  as  any  I  ever  took 
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mine  ease  in.  And  the  Bavarian  beer,  my  dear  friend,  how  good 
and  brisk  and  light  it  is!  Take  another  glass — it  refreshes  and 
does  not  stupefy — and  then  we  will  saUy  out,  and  see  the  town 
and  the  park  and  the  pictures. 

The  prettiest  little  brick  city,  the  pleasantest  little  park  to 
ride  in,  the  neatest  comfortable  people  walking  about,  the  canals 
not  unsweet,  and  busy  and  picturesque  with  old-world  life.  Rows 
upon  rows  of  liouses,  built  with  the  neatest  little  bricks,  with 
windows  fresh  painted,  and  tall  doors  polished  and  carved  to  a 
nicety.  What  a  i)lcasant  spacious  garden  our  inn  has,  all  sparkling 
with  autumn  flowers,  and  bedizened  with  statues !  At  the  end  is 
a  row  of  tn^es,  and  a  summer-house,  over  the  canal,  where  you  might 
go  and  smoke  a  i)ii)e  with  Mynheer  Van  Dunck,  and  quite  cheerfully 
catch  the  ague.  Yesterday,  as  we  passed,  they  were  making  hay, 
and  stacking  it  in  a  barge  which  was  lying  by  the  meadow,  handy. 
Round  about  Kensington  Palace  there  are  Houses,  roofs,  chimneys, 
and  bricks  like  tliese.  I  feel  that  a  Dutchman  is  a  man  and  a 
brother.  It  is  very  funny  to  read  the  newspaper,  one  can  under- 
stand it  somehow.  Sure  it  is  the  neatest,  s^ayest  little  city — scores 
and  hundreds  of  mansions  looking'  like  Cheyne  Walk,  or  the  ladies' 
schools  about  Chiswick  and  Hacknev. 

Le  Gros  Lot. — To  a  few  lucky  men  the  chance  befalls  of 
reaching  fame  at  once,  and  (if  it  is  of  any  profit  mon'turo)  retaining 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Did  poor  Oliver,  when  he  was  at 
Leyden  yonder,  ever  think  that  he  should  paint  a  little  picture 
which  should  secure  him  the  a]>plause  and  pity  of  all  Europe  for  a 
century  after?  He  and  Sti*nie  drew  the  twenty  thousand  prize  of 
fame.  The  latter  had  splen<lid  instalments  during  his  lifetime.  The 
ladies  pressed  round  hiui ;  the  w.its  admired  him  ;  the  fa.shion  hailed 
the  successor  of  liabelais.  Goldsmith's  little  gem  was  hardly  so 
valued  until  later  days.  Their  works  still  form  the  wonder  and 
d(ilight  of  the  lovers  of  En<^lish  art ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  Vicar 
and  Uncle  Toby  are  amon.i^  tlie  masterpieces  of  our  Ent^lish  school. 
Here  in  the  Ha^'ue  Gallery  is  Paul  Potter's  pale  eager  face,  and  yonder 
is  the  magnificent  work  l>y  which  the  young  fellow  achieve<l  his 
fame.  How  did  you,  so  youn«r,  (*omc  to  paint  so  well  ]  What  hidden 
power  lay  in  that  weakly  lad,  that  enabled  him  to  achieve  such  a 
wonderful  victory?  Could  little  Mozart,  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  tell  you  how  he  came  to  ])lay  those  wonderful  sonatas?  Potter 
was  gone  out  of  the  worM  l)oforo  he  was  thirty,  but  left  this  prodigy 
(and  I  know  not  how  many  nion*  specimens  of  his  genius  and  skill) 
behind  him.  The  details  of  this  admiral)le  picture  are  as  curious  as 
the  effect  is  admirable  and  complete.     The  weather  being  unsettled, 
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and  clouds  and  sunshine  in  the  gusty  sky,  we  saw  in  our  little  tour 
numberless  Paul  Potters — the  meadows  streaked  with  sunshine  and 
spotted  with  the  cattle,  the  city  twinkling  in  the  distance,  the 
thunder-clouds  glooming  overhead.  Napoleon  carrio<l  off  the  picture 
(vide  Murray)  amongst  the  spoils  of  his  bow  and  spear  to  decorate 
his  triumph  at  the  Louvre.  If  I  were  a  con^iuering  prince,  I  would 
have  this  picture  certainly,  and  the  Raphael  "  Madonna ''  from 
Dresden,  and  the  Titian  "Assumption"  from  Venice,  and  that 
matchless  Rembrandt  of  the  **  Dissection."  The  prostrate  nations 
would  howl  with  rage  as  my  gendarmes  took  off  the  pictures,  nicely 
packed,  and  addressed  to  **  Mr.  the  Director  of  my  Imperial  Palace 
of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  This  side  upj>crmost."  The  Austrians, 
Prussians,  Saxons,  Italians,  &c.,  should  be  free  to  come  and  visit 
my  capital,  and  bleat  with  tears  before  the  pictures  torn  from  their 
native  cities.  Their  amljassfidors  would  meekly  remonstrate,  and 
with  faded  grins  make  allusions  to  the  feeling  of  despair  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  the  belovetl  works  of  art !  Bah  !  I  would  offer 
them  a  i)inch  of  snuff  out  of  my  box  as  I  walked  along  my  gallery, 
with  their  Excellencies  cringing  after  me.  Zenobia  was  a  fine 
woman  and  a  queen,  but  she  had  to  walk  in  Aurelian's  triumph. 
The  proc^de  was  peii  deli  cat  ?  En  nsez-t*ou8j  num  cher  monsieur  f 
(The  Marquis  says  the  "Macaba"  is  delicious.)  What  a  splendour 
of  colour  there  is  in  that  cloud  !  What  a  richness,  what  a  freedom 
of  handling,  and  what  a  marvellous  precision  !  I  trod  upon  your 
Excellency's  corn ! — a  thousand  pardons.  His  Excellency  grins 
and  declares  that  he  rather  likes  to  have  his  corns  trodden  on. 
Were  you  ever  very  angry  with  Soult — alwut  that  Murillo  which 
we  have  bought?  The  veteran  loved  that  picture  because  it 
saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature — the  fellow-creature  who  hid  it, 
and  whom  the  Duke  intended  to  hang  unless  the  i)icture  was 
forthcoming. 

We  gave  several  thousand  ]K)und8  for  it — how  many  thousand  ? 
About  its  merit  is  a  question  of  taste  which  we  will  not  here  argue. 
If  you  cht>ose  to  place  Murillo  in  the  fm?t  class  of  painters,  founding 
his  claim  upon  these  Virgin  altar-]>ieces,  I  am  your  humble  servant. 
Tom  Moore  painted  altar-pieces  as  well  as  Milton,  and  warbled 
Sacred  Songs  and  Loves  of  the  Angels  after  his  fashion.  I  wonder 
did  Wattoau  ever  try  historical  subjects  1  And  as  for  Greuze,  you 
know  that  his  hetuls  will  fetch  £1000,  £1500,  £2000— as  much 
as  a  Sevres  caharet  of  Rose  du  Barri.  If  cost  price  is  to  be  your 
criterion  of  worth,  what  shall  we  say  to  that  little  receipt  for  ten 
pounds  for  the  copyright  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  used  to  hang 
in  old  Mr.  Rogers's  room?  When  living  painters,  as  frequently 
happens  in  our  days,  see  their  pictures  sold  at  auctions  for  four  or 
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five  times  the  sums  which  they  originally  received,  are  they  enraged 
or  elated?  A  hundred  years  ago  the  state  of  the  picture-market 
was  diifcreut :  that  dreary  old  Italian  stock  was  much  higher  than 
at  present ;  Rembrandt  himself,  a  close  man,  was  known  to  be  in 
difficulties.  If  ghosts  are  fond  of  money  stilly  what  a  wrath  hia 
must  be  at  the  present  value  of  his  works ! 

The  Hague  Rembrandt  is  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  all 
his  pieces  to  my  mind.  Some  of  the  heads  are  as  sweetly  and 
lightly  painted  as  Gainsborough's;  the  fiioes  not  ugly,  but  deli- 
cate and  high-bred ;  the  exquisite  grey  tones  are  charming  to 
mark  and  study;  the  heads  not  plastered,  but  painted  with 
a  free  liquid  brush :  the  result,  one  of  the  great  victories  won  by 
this  consummate  chief^  and  left  for  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
succeeding  ages. 

The  humblest  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  art,  who  has  served  a 
campaign  or  two  ever  so  ingloriously,  has  at  least  this  good  fortune 
of  understanding,  or  fancying  he  is  able  to  understand,  how  the 
battle  has  been  fought,  and  how  the  engaged  general  won  it.  This 
is  the  Rhinclaiider's  most  brilliant  achievement — victory — along  the 
whole  line.  The  "  Night-watch  "  at  Amsterdam  is  mjigiiificent  in 
parts,  but  on  the  side  to  the  spectator's  right,  smoky  and  dim. 
The  "  Five  Masters  of  the  Drax>ers  "  is  wonderful  for  depth,  strength, 
brightness,  massive  power.  What  words  are  these  to  express  a 
picture !  to  describe  a  descrij>tion  !  I  once  siiw  a  mt)on  riding  in 
the  sky  serenely,  attended  by  her  sparkling  maids  of  honour,  and 
a  little  la<ly  said,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  "  /  must  sketch 
»<."  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  if  with  an  H.B.,  a  Bristol  board,  and  a 
bit  of  india-nibl)er,  you  am  sket<;h  the  starry  firmament  on  high, 
and  the  moon  in  her  glory,  I  make  you  my  compliment !  I  can't 
sketch  "  The  Five  Drapers  "  with  any  ink  or  pen  at  present  at 
command — but  can  look  with  all  my  eyes,  and  be  thankful  to  have 
seen  such  a  masterpiece. 

They  say  he  was  a  moody,  ill-conditioned  man,  the  old  tenant 
of  the  mill.  What  does  he  think  of  the  "  Vander  Heist "  which 
hangs  opposite  his  "  Night-watch,"  and  which  is  one  of  the  great 
pictures  of  the  world?  It  is  not  painted  by  so  great  a  man  as 
Rembrandt;  but  there  it  is — to  see  it  is  an  event  of  your  life. 
Having  beheld  it,  you  have  lived  in  the  year  1648,  and  celebrated 
tlie  Treaty  of  Munstcr.  You  have  shaken  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Guardsmen,  eaten  from  their  platters,  dnmk  their  Rhenish,  heard 
their  jokes  as  they  wagged  their  jolly  l>eards.  The  Amsterdam 
catalogue  discourses  thus  about  it:— a  nuKlel  catalogue:  it  gives 
you  the  prices  paid,  the  signatures  of  the  painters,  a  succinct 
description  of  the  work. 
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''This  masterpiece  represents  a  banquet  of  the  Civic  Guard, 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  June  1648,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
St.  Joris  Doele,  on  the  Singel  at  AmBtenlam,  to  celebrate  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  at  MiinRtcr.  The  thirty-five  figures  composing 
the  picture  are  all  portraits. 

" '  The  Captain  Witse  '  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
attracts  our  attention  first.  He  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  his  breast 
covered  with  a  cuirass,  on  his  head  a  broad-brimmed  black  hat 
with  white  plumes.  He  is  comfortably  seated  on  a  chair  of  black 
oak  with  a  velvet  cushion,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand,  supported  on 
his  knee,  a  magnificent  drinking-horn,  surrounded  by  a  St.  George 
destroying  the  dragon,  and  ornamented  with  olive-leaves.  The 
captain's  features  express  conliality  and  good-humour ;  he  is  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  '  Lieutenant  Van  Wavekn  '  seated  near  him  in  a 
habit  of  dark  grey,  with  lace  and  buttons  of  gold,  lace-collar  and 
wrist-bands,  his  feet  cro8se<l,  with  boots  of  yellow  leather,  with  large 
tops,  and  gold  spurs,  on  his  head  a  black  hat  and  dark-brown  pliunes. 
Behind  him,  at  the  centre  of  tlie  picture,  is  the  standard-bearer, 
'Jacob  Banning,'  in  an  easy  martial  attitude,  hat  in  hand,  his 
right  hand  on  his  chair,  his  right  leg  on  his  left  knee.  He  holds 
the  flag  of  blue  silk,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  embroidered  "  (such  a 
silk !  such  a  flag !  such  a  piece  of  painting !),  "  emblematic  of  the 
town  of  Amstenlam.  The  banner  covers  his  shoulder,  and  he  looks 
towanis  the  spectator  frankly  and  complacently. 

"The  man  behind  him  is  i)rol)ably  one  of  the  sergeants.  His 
head  is  bare.  He  wears  a  cuirass,  and  yellow  gloves,  grey  stockings, 
and  boots  with  large  tops,  and  knceca|)s  of  cloth.  He  has  a  napkin 
on  his  knees,  and  in  his  hand  a  ])iece  of  ham,  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  a  knife.  The  old  man  behind  is  probably  'William  thb 
Drummer.'  He  has  his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a 
gold-footed  wineglass,  filled  with  white  wine.  He  wears  a  red 
scarf,  and  a  black  satin  doublet,  with  little  slashes  of  yellow  silk. 
Behind  the  dnimmcr,  two  mat(*hlock-men  arc  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  One  in  a  large  black  habit,  a  napkin  on  his  knee,  a 
hauMe-col  of  iron,  and  a  linen  scarf  and  collar.  He  is  eating  with 
his  knife.  The  other  holds  a  long  ghiss  of  white  wine.  Four 
musketeers,  with  different  shaped  hats,  are  behind  these,  one  hold- 
ing a  glass,  the  three  others  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders. 
Other  guests  are  placed  between  the  jKjrsonage  who  is  giving  the 
toast  and  the  standard-beiirer.  One  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  hand 
uplifted,  is  talking  to  another.  The  second  is  carving  a  fowl.  A 
third  holds  a  silver  plate ;  and  another,  in  the  background,  a  silver 
fljijron,  from  which  he  fills  a  cup.  The  comer  behind  the  captain 
is  filled  by  two  seated  personages,  one  of  whom  is  peeling  an  omnge. 

17 
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Two  others  are  standing,  armed  with  halberts,  of  whom  one  holds 
a  plumed  hat.  Behind  him  are  other  three  individualfl,  one  of 
them  holding  a  pewter  pot,  on  which  the  name  '  Poock,'  the  land- 
lord of  the  '  Hotel  Doele,'  is  engraved.  At  the  hack,  a  maid-aervMit 
is  coming  in  with  a  pasty,  crowned  with  a  turkey.  Most  of  the 
guests  are  listening  to  the  captain.  From  an  open  window  in  the 
distance,  the  facades  of  two  houses  are  seen,  surmounted  by  stone 
figures  of  sheep." 

There,  now  you  know  all  about  it :  now  you  can  go  home  and 
paint  just  such  another.  If  you  do,  do  pray  remember  to  paint  the 
liaiuls  of  the  figures  as  they  are  here  depicted ;  they  are  as  wonderful 
portraits  as  the  faces.  None  of  your  slim  Van  Dyck  elegancies, 
which  have  done  duty  at  the  cufGs  of  so  many  doublets ;  but  each 
man  with  a  hand  for  himself,  as  with  a  face  for  himself.  I  blushed 
for  the  coarseness  of  one  of  the  chiefe  in  this  great  company,  that 
fellow  behind  "  William  the  Dbummeb,"  splendidly  attired,  sitting 
full  in  the  fa(;e  of  the  public ;  and  holding  a  pork-bone  in  his  hand. 
Suppose  the  Saturduy  Re  mew  critic  were  to  come  suddenly  ou  this 
l)icture  ]  Ah  !  wliat  a  shwk  it  would  give  that  noble  nature ! 
Why  is  that  knuckle  of  iK>rk  not  paiutiMl  out  ?  at  any  rate,  why  is 
not  a  little  friuge  of  lac^e  paiutetl  round  it  *?  or  a  cut  pink  j)aper  1  or 
couhhi't  a  snicl ling-bottle  Ik;  paint<»(l  in  instciul,  with  a  crest  and 
a  gold  top,  or  a  cambric  piH^ket-liandkerchiof,  in  lieu  of  the  horrid 
pig,  with  a  i)ink  coronet  in  the  corner?  or  supi^^e  you  covered  the 
man's  hand  (which  is  very  coarse  and  strong),  and  gave  him  the 
decency  of  a  kid  glove  ]  But  a  piece  of  pork  in  a  naked  hand  ?  O 
nerves  and  eau -de-cologne,  hide  it,  hide  it ! 

In  spite  of  this  lamentable  coarseness,  my  noble  sergeant,  give 
me  thy  hand  as  nature  made  it !  A  great,  and  famous,  and  noble 
handiwork  I  have  seen  here.  Not  tiie  greatest  picture  in  the  world 
— not  a  work  of  the  highest  genius — but  a  performance  so  great, 
various,  and  admirable,  so  shrewd  of  humour,  so  wise  of  observar 
tion,  so  honest  and  complete  of  expression,  tliat  to  have  seen  it  has 
l)een  a  delight,  and  to  remember  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  days  to 
come.  Well  done,  Bartholomeus  Vander  Heist !  Brave,  meri- 
torious, victorious,  happy  Bartholomew,  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
to  produce  a  masterpiece  ! 

May  I  take  off  my  hat  and  pay  a  respectful  compliment  to  Jan 
Steen,  Esquire?  He  is  a  glorious  composer.  His  humour  is  as 
fmnk  as  Fielding's.  Look  at  his  own  figure  sitting  in  the  window- 
sill  yonder,  and  roaring  with  laughter !  What  a  twinkle  in  the 
eyes !  what  a  mouth  it  is  for  a  song,  or  a  joke,  or  a  noggin !  I 
think  the  composition  in  some  of  Jan's  pictures  amounts  to  the 
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sublime,  and  look  at  them  with  the  same  delight  and  admiration 
which  I  have  felt  before  works  of  the  very  higlfcst  style.  This 
gallery  is  admirable — and  the  city  in  which  the  gaUiery  is,  is 
perhaps  even  more  wonderful  and  curious  to  behold  than  the 
gallery. 

The  first  landing  at  Calais  (or,  I  suppose,  on  any  foreign  shore) 
— the  first  sight  of  an  Eastern  city — the  first  view  of  Venice — and 
this  of  Amsterdam,  are  among  the  delightful  shocks  which  I  have 
had  as  a  traveller.  Amsterdam  is  as  good  as  Venice,  with  a  super- 
added humour  and  grotesqueness,  which  gives  the  sightseer  the 
most  singular  ze.st  and  pleasure.  A  run  through  Pekin  I  could 
hardly  fancy  to  be  more  odd,  strange,  and  yet  familiar.  This  rush, 
and  crowd,  and  prodigious  vitality ;  this  immense  swarm  of  life ; 
these  busy  waters,  crowding  barges,  swinging  drawbridges,  piled 
ancient  gables,  spacious  markets  teeming  with  people;  that  ever 
wonderful  Jews'  quarter ;  that  dear  old  world  of  painting  and  the 
past,  yet  alive,  and  throbbing,  and  pjili)able — actual,  and  yet  passing 
before  you  swiftly  and  strangely  as  a  dream  !  Of  the  many  journeys 
of  this  Roundabout  life,  that  drive  through  Amsterdam  is  to  he 
specially  and  gratefully  remembered.  You  have  never  seen  the 
palace  of  Amsterdam,  my  dear  sir?  Why,  there's  a  marble  hall 
in  that  palace  that  will  frighten  you  as  much  as  any  hall  in 
"  Vathek,"  or  a  nightmare.  At  one  end  of  that  old,  cold,  glassy, 
glittering,  ghostly,  marble  hall  there  stands  a  throne,  on  which  a 
white  marble  king  ought  to  sit  with  his  white  legs  gleaming  down 
into  the  white  marble  below,  and  his  white  eyes  looking  at  a  great 
white  marble  Atlas,  who  bejirs  on  his  icy  shoulders  a  blue  globe 
as  big  as  the  full  moon.  If  he  were  not  a  genie,  and  enchanted,  and 
with  a  strength  altogether  hyperatlantean,  he  would  drop  the  moon 
with  a  shriek  on  to  the  white  marble  fioor,  and  it  would  splinter 
into  perdition.  And  the  palace  would  rock,  and  heave,  and  tumble ; 
and  the  waters  would  rise,  rise,  rise;  and  the  gables  sink,  sink, 
sink ;  and  the  barges  would  rise  up  to  the  chimneys  ;  and  the 
water-souchee  fishes  would  flap  over  the  Boompjes,  where  the 
pigeons  and  storks  used  to  perch  ;  and  the  Amster,  and  the  Rotter, 
and  the  Saar,  and  the  Op,  and  all  the  dams  of  Holland  would 
burst,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  roll  over  the  dykes;  and  you  would 
wake  out  of  your  dream,  and  find  yourself  sitting  in  your  arm- 
chair. 

Was  it  a  dream  1  it  seems  like  one.  Have  we  been  to  Holland  1 
have  we  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  at  Antwerp]  Were  we 
really  away  for  a  week,  or  have  I  been  sitting  up  in  the  room 
dozing,  before  this  stale  old  desk  ?  Here's  the  desk ;  yes.  But,  if 
it  has  been  a  dream,  how  could  I  have  learned  to  hum  that  tune 
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out  of  "  Dinorah  "1  Ah,  is  it  that  tune,  or  myself  tiiat  I  am 
humming  ?  If  it  waa  a  dream,  how  comes  this  yellow  Norxci  des 
Tableaux  du  Mvs±e  d'Ahstebdam  aveo  Facbiiolb  des  Mairo- 
o&AMMEs  before  me,  and  this  signature  of  the  gallant 

Tea,  indeed,  it  was  a  delightftil  little  holiday ;  it  lasted  a  whole 
week.  With  the  exception  of  that  little  pint  of  amari  alxquid  at 
Rotterdam,  we  were  all  very  happy.  We  might  have  gone  on  being 
happy  for  whoever  knows  how  many  days  more  ?  a  week  more,  ten 
days  more :  who  knows  how  long  that  dear  teetotum  happiness  can 
be  made  to  spin  without  toppling  overt 

But  one  of  the  party  had  desired  letters  to  be  sent  poste 
restanUj  Amsterdam.  The  post-office  is  hard  by  that  awful  palace 
where  the  Atlas  is,  and  wliich  we  really  saw. 

There  was  only  one  letter,  you  see.  Only  one  chance  of  finding 
us.  There  it  wa«.  "The  i>ost  has  only  this  moment  come  in," 
says  the  smirking  commissioner.  And  he  hands  over  the  paper, 
thinking  he  has  done  something  clever. 

Before  the  letter  liad  been  opened,  I  could  read  Come  back,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  the  wall.  It  was  all  over. 
The  spell  waa  broken.  The  S])rit5htly  little  holiday  fairy  that  had 
frisked  and  gambolled  so  kintUy  Ixjside  us  for  eight  days  of  sunshine 
— or  rain  which  was  as  cheerful  as  sunshine — gave  a  parting  piteous 
look,  and  whisked  away  and  vanished.  And  yonder  scuds  the  post- 
man, and  here  is  the  old  desk. 
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7  HE  good-ntiturcil  reader  who 
I  h:ui  pcruBcd  eome  of  these 
riiiiiUiiift  papers  has  long 
aiiii-o  Been  (if  to  sco  has  been 
worth  liis  trouble)  tliat  the 
wriU'r  belongs  to  the  old- 
fLisliioiied  classes  of  this 
worhl,  loves  to  remember 
very  uutdi  more  tlian  to 
projilieHy,  and  though  he 
QBxi'l  help  being  rarried  on- 
wani,  and  downward,  per- 
\\a]»,  on  the  hill  of  life,  the 
swift  in  iloH  tones  marking 
their  forties,  fifties — how 
many  tens  or  histres  shall 
we  sayT— iie  aita  iidiIlt  Time, 
the  white-wiggeii  charioteer, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses, 
and  hiB  face  to  the  past,  looking  at  the  receding  landscape  and  the 
hills  fading  into  the  grey  distin<«.  Ah  me !  tlionc  j^^y  distant  hills 
were  green  once,  and  herf,  nnd  coveri.<d  with  siniliug  gieople !  As 
we  came  np  the  hill  there  was  difficulty,  unrl  here  anil  there  a  hard 
pull  to  be  sure,  but  strength,  nnd  sjurita,  and  all  sorts  of  cheery 
inciilent  and  companionship  on  the  road;  there  were  the  tough 
stnigglea  (by  Heaven's  ninrciful  will)  overcome,  the  paHses,  the 
&intings,  the  weaknetw,  tlic,  limt  way,  perhaps,  the  bitter  weather, 
the  (Ireailful  iKirtin;|{H,  the  lonely  night,  the  passionate  grief — to- 
wanls  tiiesie  I  turn  my  thoughts  as  I  ait  and  think  in  my  hobby- 
coach  under  Time,  the  silver-wiggcl  eliarioteer.  Tlie  young  folka 
in  the  same  carriage  meanwhile  arc  looking  forn'anls.  Nothing 
es<:apes  their  keen  eyea — not  a  flower  at  the  side  of  a  cottage  garden, 
nor  a  buncli  of  rosy-fiieeil  ehililren  at  the  gate  :  the  landscape  is  all 
vui.  XXI  [L 
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bright,  the  air  brisk  and  jolly,  the  town  yonder  looks  beantiAil, 
and  do  you  think  they  have  learned  to  be  d^cult  about  the  dishes 

at  the  inn  ? 

Now,  suppose  Paterfiunilias  on  his  journey  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  sociable,  and  he  passes  an  ordinary  brick  house  on 
the  road  with  an  ordinary  little  garden  in  the  front,  we  will  say, 
and  quite  an  ordinary  knocker  to  the  door,  and  as  many  sashed 
windows  as  you  please,  quite  common  and  square,  and  tiles,  windows, 
chimney-pots,  quite  like  others;  or  suppose,  in  driving  over  such 
and  such  a  common,  he  sees  an  ordinary  tree,  and  an  ordinary 
donkey  browsing  under  it,  if  you  like — wife  and  daughter  look  at 
these  objects  without  the  slightest  particle  of  curiosity  or  interest. 
What  is  a  brass  knocker  to  them  but  a  lion's  head,  or  what  not  f 
and  a  thorn-tree  with  a  pool  beside  it,  but  a  pool  in  which  a  thorn 
and  a  jackass  are  reflected  1 

But  you  remember  how  once  upon  a  time  your  heart  used  to 
beat,  as  you  beat  on  that  brass  knocker,  and  whose  eyes  looked 
from  the  window  above.  You  remember  how  by  that  thorn-tree 
and  pool,  where  the  geese  were  performing  a  pro<ligious  evening 
concert,  there  might  be  seen,  at  a  certain  hour,  somebody  in  a 
certain  cloak  and  bonnet,  who  happened  to  be  coming  from  a  village 
yonder,  and  whose  image  has  flickered  in  that  pool.  In  that  pool, 
near  the  thorn  ]  Yes,  in  that  goose-pool,  never  mind  how  long  ago, 
when  there  were  reflected  the  images  of  the  geese — and  two  geese 
more.  Here,  at  least,  an  oldster  may  have  the  advantage  of  his 
young  fellow-travellers,  and  so  Putney  Heath  or  the  New  Road  may 
be  invested  with  a  halo  of  brightness  invisible  to  them,  because  it 
only  beams  out  of  his  own  soul. 

I  have  been  reading  the  "  Memorials  of  Hood  "  by  his  children,* 
and  wonder  whether  the  book  will  have  the  same  interest  for  others 
and  for  younger  people,  as  for  persons  of  my  own  age  and  calling. 
Books  of  travel  to  any  country  become  interesting  to  us  who  have 
been  there.  Men  revisit  the  old  school,  though  hateful  to  them, 
with  ever  so  nuioh  kindliue^  and  sentimental  affection.  There  was 
the  tree  under  which  the  bully  licked  you  :  here  the  ground  where 
you  had  to  fag  out  on  holidays,  and  so  forth.  In  a  word,  my  dear 
sir,  Yait  are  the  most  interesting  subject  to  yourself,  of  any  that 
can  occupy  your  worshij)'s  thoughts.  I  have  no  doubt,  a  Crimean 
soldier,  reading  a  history  of  that  siege,  and  how  Jones  and  the 
gallant  99th  were  ordered  to  charge  or  what  not,  thinks,  "  Ah,  yes, 
we  of  the  100th  were  placed  so  and  so,  I  pt»rfectly  remember."  So 
with  this  memorial  of  poor  Howl,  it  may  have,  no  doubt,  a  greater 
interest  for  me  than  for  others,  for  I  was  fighting,  so  to  speak,  in  (^ 

*  Memorials  of  Thomat  ffood^    Moxod,  1860.    2  yols. 
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different  part  of  the  field,  an<l  enj^ged,  a  young  subaltern,  in  the 
Battle  of  Life,  in  which  Hoo<i  fell,  young  still,  and  covered  with 
glory.  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  was  his  Coninna,  his  heights  of 
Abraham — sickly,  weak,  wounded,  he  fell  in  the  full  blaze  and  fame 
of  that  great  victory. 

What  manner  of  man  was  the  genius  who  penned  that  famous 
song  ]  What  like  was  Wolfe,  who  climbed  and  conquered  on  those 
famous  heights  of  Abraham  ?  We  all  want  to  know  details  regard- 
ing men  who  have  achieved  famous  feats,  whether  of  war,  or  wit, 
or  eloquence,  or  endurance,  or  knowledge.  His  one  or  two  happy 
and  heroic  actions  take  a  man's  name*an<l  memory  out  of  the  crowd 
of  names  and  memories.  Henceforth  he  stands  eminent.  We  scan 
him  :  we  want  to  know  all  about  him  ;  we  walk  round  and  examine 
him,  are  curious,  perhaps,  and  think  are  we  not  as  strong  and  tall 
and  capable  as  yonder  champion ;  were  we  not  bred  as  well,  and 
could  we  not  endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he?  Or  we  look 
up  with  all  our  eyes  of  admiration ;  will  find  no  fault  in  our  hero : 
declare  his  beauty  and  proportions  perfect;  his  critics  envious  de- 
tractors, and  so  forth.  Yesterday,  before  he  performed  his  feat,  he 
was  nobody.  Who  cared  about  his  birthplace,  his  parentage,  or  the 
colour  of  his  hair]  To-day,  by  some  single  achievement,  or  by  a 
series  of  great  actions  to  which  his  genius  accustoms  us,  he  is  famous, 
and  antiquarians  are  busy  finding  out  under  what  schoolmaster's 
ferule  he  was  educated,  where  his  grandmother  was  vaccinated,  and 
so  forth.  If  half-a-dozen  washing-bills  of  Goldsmith's  were  to  be 
found  to-morrow,  would  they  not  in8y)ire  a  general  interest,  and  be 
printed  in  a  hundred  paj)er8  ?  I  lighted  upon  Oliver,  not  very  long 
since,*  in  an  old  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  at  the  Pantheon 
masquerade  "  in  an  old  English  habit."  Straightway  my  imagina- 
tion ran  out  to  meet  him,  to  look  jit  him,  to  follow  him  about.  I 
forgot  the  names  of  scores  of  fine  gentlemen  of  the  past  age  who 
were  mentioned  besides.  We  want  to  see  this  man  who  has  amused 
and  charmed  us ;  who  has  been  our  friend,  and  given  us  hours  of 
pleasant  companionship  and  kindly  thought.  I  protest  when  I 
came,  in  the  midst  of  those  names  of  people  of  fashion,  and  beaux, 
and  demireps,  upon  those  names  "  Sir  J.  B-i/n-lds,  in  a  doniino  ; 
Mr.  Cr-d-ck  and  Dr.  G-ldsm-th,  in  two  old  English  dresses,**  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  What,  you  here,  my 
dear  Sir  Joshua?  Ah,  what  an  honour  and  privilege  it  is  to  see 
you  !  This  is  Mr.  Goldsmith  ?  And  very  much,  sir,  the  ruff  and 
the  slashed  doublet  become  you !  0  Doctor !  what  a  pleasure  I 
had  and  have  in  reading  the  "  Animated  Nature  "  !  How  did  you 
learn  the  secret  of  writing  the  decasyllabic  line,  and  whence  that 
pweet  wailing  note  of  tenderness  that  accompanies  your  song  ^    Was 
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Beau  Tibbs  a  real  man,  and  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  allowiog 
me  to  Bit  at  your  table  at  aupperl  Don't  you  think  yon  know  how 
he  would  have  talked?  Would  you  not  have  liked  to  hear  him 
prattle  over  the  champagne  1 

Now,  Hood  Ib  passed  away — passed  o£F  the  earth  as  much  aa 
Goldsmith  or  Horace.  The  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which 
very  many  of  us  lived  and  were  young,  are  changing  or  chuiged. 
I  saw  Hood  once  as  a  young  man,  at  a  dinner  which  seems  almost 
as  ghostly  now  as  that  masquerade  at  the  Pantheon  (1772),  of 
which  we  were  speaking  anon.  It  was  at  a  dinner  of  the  Literitry 
Fund,  in  that  vast  apartment  which  is  hung  round  with  the  por- 
traits of  very  large  Royal  Freemasons,  now  unsubstantial  ghosts. 
There  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  Hood.  Some  publishers,  I  think, 
were  our  companions.  I  quite  remember  his  pale  &ce;  he  was 
thin  and  deaf,  and  very  silent;  he  scarcely  opened  his  lips  during 
the  dinner,  and  he  made  one  pun.     Some  gentleman  missed  his 

snuff-box,  and  Hood  said, (the  Freemasons'  Tavern  was  kept, 

you  must  remember,  by  Mr.  Cuff  in  those  days,  not  by  its  present 
proprietors).  Well,  the  box  l>ei  ng  lost,  and  asked  for,  and  Cuff 
(remember  that  name)  being  the  name  of  the  landlord,  Hood  opened 
his  silent  jaws  and  said  ♦  ♦  ♦  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said? 
It  was  not  a  very  good  pun,  which  the  great  punster  then  made. 
Choose  yoUr  favourite  pun  out  of  "Whims  and  Oddities,"  and 
fancy  that  was  the  joke  wliich  he  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of 
our  little  table. 

Where  those  asterisks  are  drawn  on  the  page,  you  must  know, 
a  pause  occurred,  durinpj  which  I  was  enjj:aged  with  "  Hood's  Own," 
having  been  referreil  to  the  l>ook  by  thi.s  life  of  the  author  which 
I  have  just  been  ^eadin<,^  I  am  not  going  to  dissert  on  Hood's 
humour ;  I  am  not  a  fair  judge.  Have  I  not  said  elsewhere  that 
there  are  one  or  two  wonderfully  old  gentlemen  still  alive  who 
used  to  give  me  tips  when  I  was  a  boy  ]  I  can't  be  a  fair  critic 
about  them.  I  always  think  of  that  sovereign,  that  rapture  of 
raspberry-tarts,  which  made  ray  young  days  happy.  Those  old 
sovereign-contributors  may  tell  stories  ever  so  old,  and  I  shall 
laugh ;  they  may  commit  murder,  and  I  shall  l)elieve  it  was  justi- 
fiable homicide.  There  is  my  friend  Baggs,  who  goes  about  abusing 
me,  and  of  course  our  dear  mutual  friends  tell  me.  Abuse  away, 
mon  bon  I  You  were  so  kind  to  me  when  I  wanted  kindness, 
that  you  may  take  tiie  change  out  of  that  gold  now,  and  say 
I  am  a  cannibal  and  negro,  if  you  will.  Ha,  Baggs !  Dost 
thou  wince  as  thou  readest  this  line?  Does  guilty  conscience 
throbbing  at  thy  breast  tell  thee  of  whom  the  fable  is  narrated? 
Puff  out  thy  wrath^  and,  when  it  has  ceased  to  blow,  my  Bag^ 
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shall  be  to  me  as  the  Baggs  of  old — the  generous,  the  gentle,  the 
friendly. 

No,  on  second  thoughts,  I  am  determined  I  will  not  repeat  that 
joke  which  I  heard  Hood  make.  He  says  he  wrote  these  jokes 
with  such  ea^e  that  he  sent  manuscripts  to  the  publishers  faster 
than  they  could  acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof.  I  won't  say  that 
they  were  all  good  jokes,  or  that  to  read  a  great  book  full  of  them 
is  a  work  at  present  altogether  jocular.  Writing  to  a  friend  re- 
specting some  memoir  of  him  which  had  been  published.  Hood  says, 
"  You  will  judge  how  well  the  author  knows  me,  when  he  says  my 
mind  is  rather  serious  than  comic."  At  the  time  when  he  wrote 
these  wonls,  he  evidently  undervalued  his  own  serious  power,  and 
thought  that  in  punning  and  broad-grinning  lay  his  chief  strength. 
Is  not  there  something  touching  in  that  simplicity  and  humility 
of  faith  ?  "  To  make  laugh  is  my  culling,"  siiya  he ;  "  I  must  jump, 
I  must  grin,  I  must  tumble,  I  nuist  turn  language  head  over  heels, 
and  leap  through  grammar ; "  and  he  goes  to  his  work  humify  and 
courageously,  and  what  he  has  to  do  thut  does  he  with  all  his 
might,  thnmgh  sickness,  through  sorrow,  through  exile,  poverty, 
fever,  depression — there  he  is,  always  ready  to  his  work,  and  with 
a  jewel  of  genius  in  his  i)0cket !  Why,  when  he  laid  down  his 
puns  and  pranks,  put  the  motley  off,  and  spoke  out  of  his  heart, 
all  England  and  America  listened  with  tears  and  wonder !  Other 
men  have  delusions  of  conceit,  and  fancy  themselves  greater  than 
they  are,  and  that  the  world  slights  them.  Have  we  not  heard 
how  Listen  always  thought  he  ought  to  play  Hamlet?  Here  is  a 
man 'with  a  power  to  touch  the  heart  alniost  uneiiualled,  and  he 
passes  days  and  years  in  writing,  "  Young  Ben  lie  was  a  nice  young 
man,"  and  so  forth.  To  say  truth,  I  have  l)een  reading  in  a  book 
of  "Hood's  Own"  until  I  am  perfectly  angry.  "You  great  man, 
you  good  man,  you  true  genius  and  i)oet,"  I  cry  out,  as  I  turn  page 
after  page.  "  Do,  do  make  no  more  of  these  jokes,  but  be  yourself, 
and  take  your  station." 

When  Hood  was  on  his  death -bed.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  only 
knew  of  his  illness,  not  of  his  imminent  danger,  wrote  to  him  a 
noble  and  touching  letter,  announcing  that  a  pension  waa  conferred 
on  him. 

"  I  am  more  than  repaid,"  writes  Peel,  "  by  the  personal  satis- 
faction which  I  have  had  in  doing  that  for  whi(^h  you  return  me 
warm  and  characteristic  acknowledgments. 

"You  perhaps  think  that  you  are  known  to  one  with  such 
multifarious  occupations  as  myself,  merely  by  general  reputation 
as  an  author ;  but  I  assure  you  that  there  can  be  little,  which  you 
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have  written  and  acknowledged^  which  I  have  not  lead ;  and  that 
there  are  few  who  can  appreciate  and  admire  more  than  myself  tiie 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  have  taught  you  to  infiue  wo 
much  fun  and  merriment  into  writings  correcting  fidly  and  exposiiig 
absurdities,  and  yet  never  trespas^ng  beyond  thoee  limits  within 
which  wit  and  &,cetiou8ness  are  not  very  c^n  confined.  Yoa  may 
write  on  with  the  consciousness  of  independence,  as  free  and  un- 
fettered, as  if  no  communication  had  ever  passed  between  us.  I 
am  not  conferring  a  private  obligation  upon  you,  but  am  fulfilling 
the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  which  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  a  certain  sum  (miserable,  indeed,  in  amount)  to  be 
applied  to  the  recognition  of  public  claims  on  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown.  If  you  will  review  the  names  of  those  whose  claims 
have  been  admitted  on  account  of  their  literary  or  scientific 
eminence,  you  will  find  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement. 

"One  return,  indeed,  I  shall  ask  of  you, — that  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  your  personal  acquaintance." 

And  Hood,  writing  to  a  friend,  enclosing  a  coj)y  of  PeeFs  letter, 
says,  "Sir  R.  Peel  came  from  Burleigh  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
went  down  to  Brighton  on  Saturday.  If  he  had  written  by  poet, 
I  should  not  have  had  it  till  to-day.  So  he  sent  his  servant  with 
the  enclosed  on  Saturdtvj  nitjht ;  another  mark  of  considerate 
attention."  He  is  frightfidly  unwell,  he  continues :  his  wife  says 
he  looks  quite  green ;  but  ill  as  he  is,  poor  fellow,  "  his  well  is  not 
dry.  He  has  pumped  out  a  sheet  of  Christmas  fun,  is  drawing 
some  cuts,  and  shall  write  a  sheet  more  of  his  novel." 

Oh,  sad,  marvellous  picture  of  courage,  of  honesty,  of  patient 
endurance,  of  duty  struggling  against  pain !  How  noble  PeeFs 
figure  is  standing  by  that  sick  bed !  how  generous  his  words,  how 
di  sonified  and  sincere  his  compassion !  And  the  poor  dying  man, 
with  a  heart  full  of  natural  gratitude  towards  his  noble  benefactor, 
must  turn  to  him  and  say — "  If  it  be  well  to  be  rQmeml)ered  by  a 
Minister,  it  is  better  still  not  to  be  forgotten  by  him  in  a  *  hurly 
Burleigh ' ! "  Can  you  laugh  ?  Is  not  the  joke  horribly  pathetic 
from  the  poor  dying  lips  ?  As  dying  Robin  Hood  must  fire  a  laat 
shot  with  his  bow — as  one  reads  of  Catholics  on  their  death-beds 
putting  on  a  Capuchin  dress  to  go  out  of  the  world — here  is  poor 
Hood  at  his  last  hour  putting  on  his  ghastly  motley,  and  uttering 
one  joke  more. 

He  dies,  however,  in  dearest  love  and  peace  with  his  children, 
wife,  friends ;  to  the  former  especially  his  whole  life  had  been 
devoted,  and  every  day  showed  his  fidelity,  simplicity,  and  ajfeo- 
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tion.  In  going  through  the  record  of  his  most  pure,  modest, 
honourable  life,  and  living  along  with  him,  you  come  to  trust  him 
thoroughly,  and  feel  that  here  is  a  most  loyal,  affectionate,  and 
upright  soul,  with  whom  you  have  l)een  brought  into  communion. 
Can  we  say  as  much  of  the  lives  of  all  men  of  letters  ?  Here  is  one 
at  least  without  guile,  without  pretension,  without  scheming,  of  a 
pure  life,  to  his  family  and  little  modest  circle  of  friends  tenderly 
devoted. 

And  what  a  hard  work,  and  what  a  slender  reward !  In  the 
little  domestic  details  witli  which  the  book  abounds,  what  a  simple 
life  is  shown  to  us !  The  moat  simple  little  pleasures  and  anmse- 
ments  delight  and  occupy  him.  You  have  revels  on  Hhrimps ;  the 
good  wife  making  the  pic ;  details  about  the  maid,  and  criticisms 
on  her  conduct ;  wonderful  tricks  played  with  the  jiluni -pudding — 
all  the  pleasures  centring  round  the  little  humble  home.  One  of 
the  first  men  of  his  time,  he  is  a])pointed  editor  of  a  Magazine  at  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  signs  himself  exultingly 
"Ed.  N.  M.  M.,"  and  the  family  rejoice  over  the  income  as  over 
a  fortune.  He  goes  to  a  Greenwich  dinner — what  a  feast  and  a 
rejoicing  afterwards ! — 

"Well,  we  drank  *thc  Boz'  with  a  delectable  clatter,  which 
drew  from  him  a  good  warm-hearted  speech.  ...  He  looked  very 
well,  and  had  a  younger  brother  along  with  him.  .  .  .  Then  we 
had  songs.     Barham  chanted  a  Robin  Hood  ballad,  and  Cruikshank 

sang  a  burlesque  ballad  of  Lord  H ;  and  somebody,  unknown 

to  me,  gave  a  capit;il  imitation  of  a  French  showman.  Then  we 
toasted  Mrs.  Boz,  and  the  Cliairman,  and  Vice,  and  the  Traditional 
Priest  sang  the  *  Deep  deep  sea,'  in  his  deep  deep  voice ;  and  then 
we  drank  to  Procter,  who  wrote  the  said  song ;  also  Sir  J.  Wilson's 
good  health,  and  Cruiksliank's,  and  Ainsworth's :  and  a  Manchestei" 
friend  of  the  latter  sang  a  Manchester  ditty,  so  full  of  trading  stufi^ 
that  it  really  seemed  to  have  been  not  composed,  but  njanufactured. 
Jerdan,  as  Jerdanish  as  usual  on  such  occasions — you  know  how 
paradoxically  he  is  quite  at  home  in  dining  out.  As  to  myself,  I 
had  to  make  my  second  maiden  speech^  for  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
proposed  my  health  in  terms  my  modesty  might  allow  me  to  repeat 
to  you^  but  my  memory  won't.  However,  I  ascribed  the  toast  to 
my  notoriously  bad  health,  and  assured  them  that  their  wishes  had 
already  improved  it — tliat  I  felt  a  brisker  circulation — a  more 
genial  warmth  about  the  heart,  and  explained  that  a  certain 
trembling  of  my  hand  was  not  from  palsy,  or  my  old  ague,  but  an 
inclination  in  my  hand  to  shake  itself  with  every  one  present. 
Whereupon  I  had  to  go  through  the  friendly  ceremony  with  as 
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many  of  the  company  as  were  within  reach,  beaidea  a  few  more  who 
camo  express  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Ytry  gratifying; 
wasn't  it  ?  Thoiijijch  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  Jane^  who  wants 
me  to  have  that  hand  chopped  off/bottled,  and  preserved  in  spirits. 
She  was  sitting  up  for  me,  very  anxiously,  as  usual  when  I  go  out, 
because  I  am  so  domestic  and  steady,  and  was  down  at  the  door 
before  I  could  ring  at  the  gate^  to  which  Boz  kindly  sent  me  in  his 
own  carriage.  Poor  girl !  what  toauld  she  do  if  she  had  a  wild 
husband  instead  of  a  tame  one  % " 

And  the  poor  anxious  wife  is  sitting  up,  and  fondles  .the  hand 
which  has  been  shaken  by  so  many  illustrious  men  1  The  little 
feast  dates  l)ack  only  eighteen  years,  and  yet  somehow  it  seems  as 
distant  as  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Thrsle's,  or  a  meeting  at  Will's. 

Poor  little  gleam  of  sunshine !  very  little  good  cheer  enlivens 
that  sad  simple  life.  We  hare  the  triumph  of  the  Magaane :  then 
a  new  Magazine  projected  and  produced :  then  illness  and  the  last 
scene,  and  the  kind  Peel  by  the  dying  man's  Ix^dside  speaking  noble 
words  of  respect  and  symj>athy,  and  sootliing  tlie  last  throbs  of  the 
tender  honest  heart. 

I  like,  I  say,  Hood's  life  even  better  than  his  Iwoks,  and  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  MonsUur  et  cher  confrere,  tlie  same  could 
be  said  for  IxHh  of  us,  when  the  inkstream  of  our  life  hath  ceased 
to  run.  Ye,s :  if  I  drop  first,  dear  Ba«[(g8,  I  trust  you  may  find 
reason  to  modify  some  of  the  unfavourable  views  of  my  character, 
which  you  are  freely  imparting  to  our  mutual  friends.  What  ought 
to  be  the  literary  man's  point  of  honour  nowailays?  Suppose, 
friendly  reader,  you  are  one  of  the  cmft,  what  legacy  would  you 
like  to  leave  to  your  children?  First  of  all  (and  by  Heaven's 
gracious  help)  you  would  pray  and  strive  to  give  them  such  an 
endowment  of  love,  as  should  last  certainly  for  all  their  lives,  and 
perhaps  be  transmitted  to  their  children.  You  would  (by  the  same 
aid  and  blessing)  keep  your  honour  pure,  and  transmit  a  name 
unstained  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  bear  it.  You  wouW, — 
though  this  faculty  of  giving  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  literary 
man's  qualities — you  would,  out  of  your  earnings,  small  or  great,  be 
able  to  help  a  poor  brother  in  need,  to  dniss  his  wounds,  and,  if  it 
were  but  twopence,  to  give  him  succour.  Is  the  mon(iy  which  the 
noble  Macaulay  gave  to  the  i)oor  lost  to  his  family  ?  God  forbid. 
To  the  loving  hearts  of  his  kindred  is  it  not  rather  the  most  precious 
part  of  their  inheritance  %  It  was  invested  in  love  and  righteous 
doing,  and  it  bears  interest  in  heaven.  You  will,  if  letters  be  your 
vocation,  find  saving  harder  than  giving  and  spending.  To  save  be 
your  endeavour,  too,  against  the  night's  coming  when  no  man  may 
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work ;  when  the  arm  is  weary  with  the  lon<^  day's  labour ;  when 
the  brain  perhaps  grows  dark;  wlien  the  old,  who  can  labour  no 
more,  want  warmth  and  rest,  and  the  young  ones  call  for  supper. 


I  copied  the  little  galley-slave  who  is  made  to  figure  in  the 
initial  letter  of  this  paper,  from  a  quaint  old  silver  spoon  which  we 
purchased  in  a  ciuiosity-shop  at  the  Hague.  It  is  one  of  the  gift 
spoons  so  common  in  Holland,  and  which  iiave  multiplied  so  aston- 
ishingly of  late  years  at  our  dealers'  iu  old  silverware.  Along  the 
stem  of  the  spoon  are  written  the  words:  "Anno  1609,  Bin  tck 
cUdus  i/hekledt  gheghtien^^ — "In  the  year  1609  I  went  thus  clad." 
The  good  Dutchman  was  releiised  from  his  Algerine  cjiptivity  (I 
imagine  his  figure  looks  like  that  of  a  shive  amongst  the  Moors), 
and  in  his  thank-offering  to  some  godchild  at  home,  he  thus  piously 
records  his  escape. 

Was  not  i)oor  Cervantes  also  a  captive  amongst  the  Moors? 
Did  not  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Smollett,  too,  die  at  the 
chain  as  well  as  i)oor  Hood  1  Think  of  Fielding  going  on  Ixmnl  his 
wretched  ship  in  the  Thames,  with  scarce  a  hand  to  bid  him  fare- 
well ;  of  brave  Tobias  Smollett,  and  his  life,  how  hard,  and  how 
poorly  rewarded ;  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  physician  whispering, 
"Have  you  something  on  your  mind]"  and  the  wild  dying  eyes 
answering,  "  Yes."  Notice  how  Boswell  speaks  of  Goldsmith,  and 
the  splendid  contemjit  with  which  he  regards  him.  Read  Hawkins 
on  Fielding,  and  the  scorn  with  which  Dandy  Walpole  and  Bishop 
Hunl  speak  of  him.  Galley-slaves  doomed  to  tug  the  oar  and  wear 
the  chain,  whilst  my  Lords  and  dandies  take  their  pleasure,  and 
hear  fine  music  and  disport  with  fine  ladies  in  the  cabin  ! 

But  stay.  Was  there  any  cause  for  this  scorn  1  Had  some 
of  these  great  men  weaknesses  which  gave  inferiors  advantage  over 
them  1  Men  of  letters  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and 
say,  "  No,  the  fault  was  fortune's,  and  the  indifierent  world's,  not 
Groldsmith's  nor  Fieliiing's."  There  was  no  reason  why  Oliver 
should  always  be  thriftless ;  why  Fielding  and  Steele  should  Hponge 
upon  their  friends ;  why  Sterne  should  make  love  to  his  neighbours' 
wives.  Swift,  for  a  long  time,  was  as  poor  as  any  wag  that  ever 
laughed  :  but  he  owed  no  penny  to  his  neighbours  :  Addison,  when 
he  wore  his  most  threadbare  coat,  could  hold  his  head  up,  anrl  main- 
tain his  dignity :  and,  I  dare  vouch,  neither  of  those  gentlemen, 
when  they  were  ever  so  poor,  asked  any  man  alive  to  pity  their 
condition,  and  have  a  regard  to  the  weaknesses  incidental  to  the 
literary  profession.     Galley-slave,    forsooth  !     If  you  are    sent  to 
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prison  for  some  error  for  which  the  law  awards  that  sort  of  labonioiis 
seclusion,  so  much  the  more  shame  for  yoDL  If  yoo  are  chained  to 
the  oar  a  prisoner  of  war,  like  Cenrantes,  you  have  ^e  pain,  but 
not  the  shame,  and  the  friendly  compassion  of  mankind  to  reward 
you.  Ghlley-slaves,  indeed !  What  man  has  not  his  oar  to  poUt 
There  is  that  wonderful  old  stroke-oar  in  the  Qaeen's  galley.  How 
many  years  has  he  pulled?  Day  and  nighty  in  rough  water  or 
smooth,  with  what  invincible  vigour  and  surprising  gaiety  he  plies 
his  arms !  There  is  in  the  same  Chlhre  Capitaine,  that  well-known 
trim  figure,  the  bow-oar:  how  he  tugs,  and  with  what  a  will! 
How  both  of  them  have  been  abused  in  their  time !  Take  the 
Lawyer's  galley,  and  that  dauntiess  octogenarian  in  command: 
when  has  he  ever  complained  or  repined  about  his  slavery  ?  There 
is  the  Priest's  galley — black  and  lawn  sails :  do  any  mariners  oat 
of  Thames  work  harder  ?  When  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and  divine, 
and  writer  are  snug  in  bed,  there  is  a  ring  at  the  poor  Doctor's  bdL 
Forth  he  must  go,  in  rheumatism  or  snow ;  a  galley-slave  bearing 
his  galley-pots  to  quench  the  flames  of  fever,  to  succour  mothers 
and  young  children  in  their  hour  of  peril,  and,  as  gently  and  sooth- 
ingly as  may  be,  to  carry  the  hopeless  patient  over  to  the  silent 
shore.  And  have  we  not  just  read  of  the  actions  of  the  Queen's 
galleys*  and  their  brave  crews  in  the  Chinese  waters?  Men  not 
more  worthy  of  human  renown  and  honour  to-day  in  their  victory, 
than  last  year  in  their  glorious  hour  of  disaster.  So  with  stout 
hearts  may  we  ply  the  oar,  messmates  all,  till  the  voyage  is  over, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Rest  is  found. 


/ 
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THE  kindly  Christmaa  tree,  from  which  I  trust  every  gentle 
reader  has  pulled  a  bonbon  or  two,  is  yet  all  aflame  whilst  I 
am  writing,  and  sparkles  with  the  sweet  fruits  of  its  season. 
You  young  ladies,  may  you  have  plucked  pretty  giftlings  from  it ; 
and  out  of  the  cracker  sugar- j)lum  which  you  have  split  with  the 
captain  or  the  sweet  young  curate  may  you  have  read  one  of  those 
delicious  conundrums  which  the  confectioners  introduce  into  the 
sweetmeats,  and  whi^h  apply  to  the  cunning  passion  of  love.  Those 
riddles  are  to  be  read  at  your  age,  when  I  daresay  they  are  amusing. 
As  for  Dolly,  Merry,  and  Bell,  who  are  standing  at  the  tree,  they 
don^t  care  about  the  love-riddle  part,  but  understand  the  sweet- 
almond  portion  very  well.  They  are  four,  five,  six  years  old. 
Patience,  little  people !  A  dozen  merry  Christmascs  more,  and  you 
will  be  reading  those  wonderful  love-conundrums,  too.  As  for  us 
elderly  folks,  we  watch  the  babies  at  their  sjwrt,  and  the  young 
people  pulling  at  the  branches :  and  instead  of  finding  bonbons  or 
sweeties  in  the  packets  which  we  pluck  off  the  boughs,  we  find 
enclosed  Mr.  Camifex's  review  of  the  quarter's  meat ;  Mr.  Sartor's 
compliments,  and  little  statement  for  self  and  the  young  gentlemen  : 
and  Madame  de  Sainte-Crinoline's  respects  to  the  young  ladies,  who 
encloses  her  account,  and  will  send  on  Saturday,  please ;  or  we 
stretch  our  hand  out  to  the  educational  branch  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  and  there  find  a  lively  and  amusing  article  from  the  Reverend 
Henry  Holyshade,  containing  our  dear  Tommy's  exceedingly  mode- 
rate account  for  the  last  term's  school  expenses. 

The  tree  yet  sparkles,  I  say.  I  am  writing  on  the  day  before 
Twelfth  Day,  if  you  must  know ;  but  already  ever  so  many  of  the 
fruits  have  been  pulled,  and  the  Christmas  lights  have  gone  out. 
Bobby  Miseltow,  who  has  been  staying  with  us  for  a  week  (and 
who  has  been  sleeping  mysteriously  in  the  bath-room),  comes  to  say 
he  is  going  away  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  holidays  with  his  grand- 
mother— and  I  bnish  away  the  manly  tear  of  regret  as  I  part  with 
the  dear  child.  "  Well,  Bob,  good-bye,  since  you  will  go.  Compli 
ments  to  grandmamma.     Thank  her  for  the  turkey.     Here's — 


)) 
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(A  du/ht  pecuniary  transaction  taket  place  ai  this  Jundure^  and 
Bob  nod$  and  unt^y  and  puU  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pockeL) 

"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  week  ?  ** 

Bob.  ^*  Haven't  I ! "  {And  exit^  anxious  to  know  the  amamU 
of  the  coin  which  has  just  changed  hands,) 

He  is  gone,  and  as  the  dear  boy  vanishes  throng  the  door 
(behind  which  I  see  him  pei&etly),  I  too  cast  up  a  little  a^DOOunt 
of  our  past'  Christmas  week.  When  Bob's  holidays  are  over,  and 
the  printer  has  sent  me  back  this  manuscript^  I  know  Christmas 
will  be  an  old  story.  All  the  fruit  will  be  off  the  Christmas  tree 
then ;  the  crackers  will  have  cracked  off;  the  almonds  will  have 
been  crunched;  and  the  sweet-bitter  riddles  will  have  been  read; 
the  lights  will  have  perished  off  the  dark  green  boughs ;  the  toya 
growing  on  them  will  have  been  distributed,  fought  for,  cherished, 
n^lected,  broken.  Ferdinand  and  Fidelia  will  each  keep  out  of  it 
(be  still,  my  gushing  heart !)  the  remembrance  of  a  riddle  react 
together,  of  a  double-almond  munched  together,  and  the  moiety  of 
an  exploded  cracker.  .  .  .  The  maids,  I  say,  will  have  taken  down 
all  that  holly  stuff  and  nonsense  about  the  clocks,  lamps,  and  looking- 
glasses,  the  dear  boys  will  be  back  at  school,  fondly  thinking  of  the 
pantomime-fairies  whom  they  have  seen  ;  whose  gaudy  gossamer 
wings  are  battered  by  this  time;  and  whose  pink  cotton  (or  silk 
is  it?)  lower  extremities  arc  all  dingy  and  dusty.  Yet  but  a 
few  days,  Bob,  and  flakes  of  paint  will  have  cracked  off  the  feiry 
flower-bowers,  and  the  revolving  temples  of  adamantine  lustre  will 
be  as  shabby  as  tlie  city  of  Pekin.  When  you  read  this,  will 
Clown  still  be  going  on  lolling  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
saying  "  How  are  you  to-morrow  1 "  To-morrow,  indeed  !  He  must 
be  almost  ashamed  of  himself  (if  that  cheek  is  still  capable  of  the 
blush  of  shame)  for  asking  the  absurd  question.  To-morrow,  indeed ! 
To-morrow  the  diffugicnt  snows  will  give  place  to  Spring;  the 
snowdrops  will  lift  their  heads ;  Ladyday  may  be  expected,  and  the 
pecuniary  duties  peculiar  to  that  feast ;  hi  place  of  bonbons,  trees 
will  have  an  eruption  of  light  green  knobs ;  the  whitebait  season 
will  bloom  ...  as  if  one  need  go  on  describing  these  vernal  pheno- 
mena, when  Christmas  is  still  here,  though  ending,  and  the  subject 
of  my  discourse ! 

We  have  all  admired  the  illustrated  papers,  and  noted  how 
boisterously  jolly  they  become  at  Christmas  time.  What  wassail- 
bowls,  robin-redbreasts,  waits,  snow  landscajies,  bursts  of  Christmas 
song !  And  then  to  think  that  these  festivities  are  prepared  months 
before — that  these  Christmas  pieces  are  prophetic !  How  kind  of 
artists  and  poets  to  dcArise  the  festivities  Ixjforchand,  and  serve  them 
pat  at  the  proper  time !     We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them,  as  to 
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the  cook  who  gets  up  at  midnight  ami  sets  the  pudding  a-boiling 
which  is  to  feast  us  at  six  o*clock.  I  often  think  with  gratitude  of 
tlie  famous  Mr.  Nelson  Lee — the  author  of  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundre<i  glorious  pantomimes — walking  by  the  summer  wave  at 
Margate,  or  Brighton  perhaps,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
some  new  gorgeous  spectacle  of  faery,  which  the  winter  shall  see 
complete.  He  is  like  cook  at  midnight  (si  jKirva  licet).  He  watches 
and  thinks.  He  pounds  the  sparkling  sugar  of  benevolence,  the 
plums  of  fancy,  the  sweetmeats  of  fun,  the  figs  of — well,  the  figs  of 
fairy  fiction,  let  us  say,  and  pops  the  whole  in  the  seething  cauldron 
of  imagination,  and  at  due  season  serves  up  the  Pantomime. 

Very  few  men  in  the  course  of  nature  can  exi)ect  to  see  all  the 
pantomimes  in  one  season,  but  I  hope  to  tlie  end  of  my  life  I  shall 
never  forego  reading  about  them  in  that  delicious  sIkm  t  of  the  Times 
which  appears  on  the  morning  after  Boxing-day.  Perliaps  reading 
is  even  better  than  seeing.  The  best  way,  I  think,  is  to  say  you 
are  ill,  lie  in  bed,  and  have  the  paper  for  two  hours,  reading  all  the 
way  down  from  Drury  Lane  to  the  Britannia  at  Hoxton.  Bob  an<l 
I  went  to  two  pantomimes.  One  was  at  the  Theatre  of  Fancy,  and 
the  other  at  the  Fairy  Opera,  and  I  don't  know  which  we  liked 
the  best. 

At  the  Fancy,  we  saw  "  Harlequin  Hamlet,  or  Datldy^s  Ghost 
and  Nunky's  Pison,"  which  is  all  very  well — but,  gentlemen,  if  you 
don't  resfHict  Shakspeare,  to  wliom  will  you  be  civil]  The  palace 
and  ramparts  of  Elsinore  by  moon  and  snowlight  is  one  of  Louther- 
bourg's  finest  efibrts.  The  banqueting  hall  of  the  palace  is 
illuminated :  the  peaks  and  gables  glitter  with  the  snow :  the 
sentinels  march  blowing  their  fingers  for  the  cold — the  freezing  of  the 
nose  of  one  of  them  is  very  neatly  and  dexterously  arranged :  the 
snow-storm  rises :  the  winds  howl  awfully  along  the  battlements  • 
the  waves  come  ciuling,  leaping,  foaming  to  shore.  Hamlet's 
umbrella  is  whirled  away  in  the  storm.  He  and  his  two  friends 
stamp  on  each  other's  toes  to  keep  them  warm.  The  storm-upirits 
rise  in  the  air,  and  are  whirled  howling  round  the  palace  and 
the  rocks.  My  eyes !  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots  fly  hurtling 
through  the  air !  As  the  storm  reaches  its  height  (here  the  wind 
instruments  come  in  with  proiligious  effect,  and  I  compliment  Mr. 
Brumby  and  the  violoncellos) — as  the  snow-storm  rises  (queek, 
queek,  queek,  go  the  fiddles,  and  then  thrumpty  thrump  comes  a 
pizzicato  movement  in  Bob  Major,  which  sends  a  shiver  into  your 
very  boot-soles),  the  thunder-clouds  deepen  (bong,  bong,  bong,  from 
the  violoncellos).  The  forketl  lightning  quivers  through  the  clouds 
in  a  zig-zag  scream  of  violins — and  look,  look,  l(K)k  !  as  the  frothing, 
roariui;  waves  come  rushing  up  the  battlements,  and  over  the  reeling 

IS 
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parapet^  each  hissing  wave  becomes  a  ^ost^  sends  the  gim-eanfagM 
rolling  over  the  pktform,  and  plunges  howling  into  the  water 
again. 

Hamlet's  mother  comes  on  to  the  battlements  to  look  for  her 
son.  The  storm  whips  her  undbrella  out  of  her  handsy  and  aba 
retires  screaming  in  pattens. 

The  cabs  on  the  stand  in  the  great  market-pkoe  at  Elsinore  are 
seen  to  drive  off,  and  sererai  people  are  drowned.  The  gas-lamps 
along  the  street  are  wrenched  horn  their  foundations,  and  shoot 
through  the  troubled  air.  Whist^  rush,  hish !  how  the  rain  roars 
and  pours!  The  darkness  becomes  awftd,  always  deepened  by 
the  power  of  the  music — and  see — ^in  the  midst  of  a  rush,  and 
whir],  and  scream  of  spirits  of  ur  and  wave — what  is  that  ghastly 
figuro  moving  hither  1  It  becomes  Ingger,  bigger,  as  it  advances 
down  the  platform — more  ghastly,  more  horrible,  enormous  !  It  Is 
as  tall  as  the  whole  stage.  It  seems  to  be  advancing  on  the  stalls 
and  pit,  and  the  whole  house  screams  with  terror,  as  the  Ghost  of 
THE  LATE  Hamlet  comcs  in,  and  begins  to  speak.  Several  people 
faint,  and  the  light-fingered  gentry  pick  pockets  furiously  in  the 
darkness. 

In  the  pitchy  darkness,  this  awful  fii^ire  throwing  his  eyes 
about,  the  gas  in  the  boxes  shuddering  out  of  si^ht,  and  the  wind 
instruments  buglin<^  the  most  horrible  wails,  the  boldest  spectator 
must  have  felt  frightene<l.  But  hark !  wliat  is  that  silver  shimmer 
of  the  fiddles  ?  Is  it — can  it  be — the  grey  dawn  peeping  in  the 
stormy  east  ]  The  ghost^s  eyes  look  blankly  towards  it,  and  roll  a 
ghastly  agony.  Quicker,  quicker  ply  the  violins  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 
Rcilder,  redder  grow  the  orient  clouds.  Oockaxioodlcdoo  !  crows  that 
great  cock  which  has  just  come  out  on  the  roof  of  the  j)alace.  And 
now  the  round  sun  himself  pops  up  from  l)ehind  the  waves  of  night. 
Where  is  the  ghost  ?  He  is  gone  !  Purple  shallows  of  mom  "  slant 
o'er  the  snowy  swanl,"  the  city  wakes  up  in  life  and  sunshine,  and 
we  confess  we  are  very  much  relieved  at  the  disappeanmce  of  the 
ghost.     We  don't  like  those  dark  scenes  in  pantomimes. 

After  the  usual  business,  that  0[>helia  should  be  turned  into 
Columbine  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  I  confess  I  was  a  little  shocked 
when  Hamlet's  mother  lx»came  Pantaloon,  and  was  instantly  knocked 
down  by  Clown  Claudius.  Grimaldi  is  getting  a  little  old  now,  but 
for  real  humour  there  are  few  clowns  like  him.  Mr.  Shuter,  as  the 
gravetligger,  was  chaste  and  comic,  as  he  always  is,  and  the  scene- 
painters  surpassed  themselves. 

"  Harlequin  Conqueror  and  the  Field  of  Hastings,"  at  the  other 
house,  is  very  pleasant  too.  The  irascible  William  is  acted  with 
greai*  vi^^ur  by  Snoxall,  and  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  a  good  piec^ 
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of  burlesque.  Some  trifliDg  liberties  are  taken  \i'ith  liistory,  but 
what  liberties  will  not  the  merry  genius  of  pantomime  permit  him- 
self] At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  is  on  the  point  of  being 
defeated  by  the  Sussex  Volunteers,  very  elegantly  led  by  the  always 
pretty  Miss  Waddy  (as  Haco  Sharpshooter),  when  a  shot  from  the 
Normans  kills  Harold.  The  fairy  Edith  hereupon  comes  forward 
and  finds  his  body,  which  straightway  leaps  up  a  live  harlequin, 
whilst  the  Conqueror  makes  an  excellent  clown,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Bayeux  a  diverting  pantaloon,  &c.  &c,  &c. 

Perhaps  these  are  not  the  pantomimes  we  really  saw  ;  but  one 
description  will  do  as  well  as  another.  The  plots,  you  see,  are  a 
little  intricate  and  difficult  to  understand  in  pantomimes;  and  I 
may  have  mixed  up  one  with  another.  That  I  was  at  the  theatre 
on  Boxing-night  is  certain — but  the  pit  was  so  full  that  I  could 
only  see  fairy  legs  glittering  in  the  distance,  as  I  stood  at  the  door. 
And  if  I  wjis  l)adly  ofl^,  I  think  there  was  a  young  gentleman  behind 
me  worse  off  still.  I  own  tliat  he  has  gcnxl  rejison  (though  others 
have  not)  to  speak  ill  of  me  behind  my  back,  and  hereby  beg 
his  pardon. 

Likewise  to  the  gentleman  who  picked  up  a  party  in  Piccadilly, 
who  had  slipped  and  fallen  in  the  snow,  and  was  there  on  his  back, 
uttering  energetic  expressions,  that  party  begs  to  offer  thanks,  and 
compliments  of  the  season. 

Bob's  behaviour  on  New  Year's  Day,  I  can  assure  Doctor 
Holysliade,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  boy.  He  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  partake  of  every  dish  which  was  put  on  the  table ; 
but  after  soup,  fish,  roast-beef,  and  roast-goose,  he  retired  from 
active  business  until  the  pudding  and  mince-pies  made  their  appear- 
ance, of  which  he  partook  libenilly  but  not  too  freely.  And  he 
greatly  advanced  in  my  good  opinion  by  jiraising  the  punch,  which 
was  of  my  own  manufacture,  and  M'hich  some  gentlemen  present 
(Mr.  O'M — g — n  amongst  others)  pronounced  to  Ix;  too  weak. 
Too  weak  !  A  bottle  of  nmi,  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  half  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  two  bottles  and  a  half  of  water — can  this  mixture  be 
said  to  be  too  weak  for  any  mortid  1  Our  young  friend  amused  the 
company  during  the  evening,  by  exhibiting  a  two-shilling  magic 
lantern,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  likewise  by  singing  "  Sally, 
come  up  !  "  a  quaint,  but  nither  monotonous  melody,  which  I 
am  told  is  sung  by  the  poor  negro  on  the  banks  of  the  broad 
Mississippi. 

What  other  enjoyments  did  we  proffer  for  the  child's  amusement 
during  the  Christmas  week?  A  great  ]>hilo8opher  was  giving  a 
lecture  to  vonnij  folks  at  the  British  Institution.  But  when  this 
diversion  was  proposed  to  our  young  friend  Bob,  he  said,  **  Lecture  1 
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No,  thank  you.  Not  as  I  knows  on,"  and  made  sarcastic  signab 
on  his  nose.  Perhaps  be  is  of  Doctor  Johnson's  opinion  about 
lectures:  "Lectures,  sir!  what  man  would  go  to  hear  that  im- 
perfectly at  a  lecture,  which  he  can  read  at  leisure  in  a  bookl "  I 
never  went,  of  my  own  choice,  to  a  lecture :  that  I  can  tow.  Ab 
for  sermons,  they  are  different :  I  delight  in  them,  and  they  cannoty 
of  course,  be  too  long. 

Well,  we  partook  of  yet  other  Christmas  delights  besides 
pantomime,  pud<iing,  and  pie.  One  glorious,  one  delightful,  one 
most  unhicky  and  pleasant  day,  we  drove  in  a  brougham,  with  a 
famous  borsc,  which  carried  us  more  quickly  and  briskly  than  any 
of  your  vulgar  railways,  over  Battersea  Bridge,  on  which  the  horse's 
hoofs  rang  aa  if  it  had  been  iron ;  through  suburban  villages,  plum- 
caked  with  snow ;  under  a  leaden  sky,  in  which  the  sun  hung  like 
a  red-hot  warming-pan ;  by  pond  after  pond,  where  not  only  men 
and  boys,  but  8cx)res  after  scores  of  women  and  girls,  were  didin^^ 
and  roaring,  and  clapping  their  lean  old  sides  with  laughter,  as  they 
tumbled  down,  and  their  hobnailed  shoes  flew  up  in  the  air ;  the 
air  frosty,  with  a  lilac  haze,  through  which  villas,  and  commons, 
and  churches,  and  j)lautiiti()ii8  glimnjcrcd.  We  drive  up  the  hill, 
Bob  and  I ;  we  make  the  last  two  miles  in  eleven  minutes ;  we  pass 
that  poor  armless  man  who  sits  there  in  the  cohl,  followhig  you  ^^ith 
his  eyes.  I  don't  give  any  tiling,  an«l  Bob  looks  disappointed.  We 
are  set  down  neatly  at  the  gate,  and  a  horse-holder  opens  the 
brougham-door.  I  don't  give  anything;  jigain  disappointment  on 
Bob's  part.  I  pay  a  shilling  apiece,  and  we  enter  into  the  glorious 
building,  which  is  dccoratcjcl  for  Christmas,  and  straightway  forget- 
fulness  on  Bob's  part  of  everything  but  that  magnificent  scene.  The 
enormous  edifice  is  all  decorated  for  Bob  and  Christmas.  The  stalls, 
the  columns,  the  fountains,  courts,  statues,  splendours,  are  all 
crowned  for  Christmas.  The  delicious  negro  is  singing  his  Alabama 
choruses  for  C-hristinas  and  Bob.  He  has  scarcely  done,  when, 
Tootarootattjo !  Mr.  Punch  is  jierforniing  his  suri>risiug  actions,  and 
hanging  the  Ixjadle.  Tlu;  stalls  are  decorated.  The  refreshment 
tables  are  piled  with  good  thing.'^ ;  at  many  fountains  "  Mulled 
Claret  "  is  written  up  in  apjn^tising  capitiils.  "  Mulled  Claret — 
oh,  jolly !  How  cold  it  is !  '  siiys  Bub ;  I  pjiss  on.  "  It's  only 
three  o'clock,"  says  Bob.  "  No,  only  three,"  I  say  meekly.  "  We 
dine  at  seven,"  sighs  Bob,  "and  it's  soo-o  coo-old."  I  still  would 
take  no  hints.  No  claret,  no  rofreslummt,  no  sandwiches,  no 
sausage-rolls  for  Bob.  At  last  I  am  o])liged  to  tell  him  all.  Just 
before  we  left  home,  a  little  Christmas  bill  popped  in  at  the  door, 
and  emj)tied  my  i)urse  at  the  tlneshold.  I  forgot  all  about  the 
transaction,  and  hml  to  l)orrow  half-a-crown  from  John  Coachman 
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to  pay  for  our  entrance  into  the  Palace  of  Delight.  Now  you  see, 
Bob,  why  I  could  not  treat  you  on  that  second  of  January,  when 
we  drove  to  the  Palace  together;  when  the  girls  and  boys  were 
sliding  on  the  ponds  at  Dulwich ;  when  the  darkling  river  was  full 
of  floating  ice,  and  the  sun  was  like  a  warming-pan  in  the  leaden 
sky. 

One  more  Christmas  sight  we  had,  of  course ;  and  that  sight  I 
think  I  like  as  well  as  Bob  himself  at  Christmas,  and  at  all  seasons. 
We  went  to  a  certain  garden  of  delight,  where,  whatever  your  cares 
are,  I  think  you  can  manage  to  forget  some  of  them,  and  muse,  and 
be  not  unhapi)y :  to  a  garden  l)eginning  with  a  Z,  which  is  as 
lively  as  Noah's  ark  :  where  the  fox  has  brought  his  brush,  and 
the  cock  has  brought  his  comb,  and  the  elephant  luis  brought  his 
trunk,  and  the  kangaroo  has  brought  his  bag,  and  the  condor  his 
old  white  wig,  and  black  satin  hoo<l.  On  this  day  it  was  so  cold 
that  the  white  bears  winked  their  pink  eyes,  as  they  plapped  up 
and  down  by  their  pool,  and  seemed  to  say,  **  Aha,  this  weather 
reminds  us  of  dear  home ! "  "  Cold  !  bah  !  I  have  got  such  a 
warm  coat,"  says  brother  Bruin,  "  I  don't  mind  ; "  and  he  laughs  on 
his  pole  and  clucks  down  a  bun.  The  squealing  hytenas  gnashed 
their  teeth,  and  laughed  at  us  quite  refreshingly  at  their  window; 
and,  cold  as  it  was,  Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright,  glared  at  us  re<l- 
hot  through  his  bars,  and  snorted  blasts  of  hell.  The  w(H)lly  camel 
leered  at  us  cpiite  kindly  as  he  paced  round  his  ring  on  his  silent 
pails.  We  went  to  our  favoiu*ite  places.  Our  dear  wojubat  came 
up,  and  had  himself  scratched  very  ati'ably.  Our  fellow-creatures 
in  the  monkey-ro(mi  held  out  their  little  black  hands,  and  piteously 
asked  us  for  Christmas  alms.  Those  darling  alligators  on  their 
ro(!k  winked  at  us  in  the  most  friendly  way.  The  solemn  eagles 
sat  alone  and  scowled  at  us  from  th(nr  peaks ;  whilst  little  Tom 
Ratel  tumbled  over  head  and  heels  for  us  in  his  usual  iliverting 
manner.  If  I  have  cares  on  my  mind,  I  ccmie  to  the  Zoo,  and 
fancy  they  don't  pass  the  gate.  I  recognise  my  friends,  my  enemies, 
in  countless  cages.  I  entertained  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  old 
billy-goat,  and  the  black-pated,  crimson-necked,  blear-eyed,  baggy, 
hook-beaked  old  marabou  stork  yesterday  at  dinner ;  and  when 
Bob's  aunt  came  to  tea  in  the  evening,  and  asked  him  what  he  bad 
seen,  he  stepjxjd  up  to  her  gravely,  and  said — 

"  First  I  Raw  tho  white  V)car,  then  I  saw  the  black. 
Then  I  saw  the  camel  with  a  hump  upon  his  back. 

Chorus  of  Children. 
Then  I  saw  tho  camel  with  a  hump  upon  bis  back  t 
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Then  I  saw  the  grey  wolf,  with  matton  in  his  maw  ; 
Then  I  saw  the  wombat  waddle  in  the  atraw ; 
Then  I  saw  the  elephant  with  hli  waving  trunl^ 
Then  I  saw  the  monkeys— ^nerpjr,  how  nnpleaaaiitly 
they smelt  I " 

There !  No  one  can  beat  that  piece  of  wit^  can  he.  Bob  f  And  ao 
it  is  all  over ;  but  we  had  a  jolly  time,  whilst  you  were  with  ub, 
hadn't  we  1  Present  my  respects  to  the  Doctor ;  and  I  hope,  mj 
boy,  we  may  spend  another  merry  Christmaa  next  year. 


ON  A   CHALK'MARK  ON  THE  DOOR 


ON  the  door-post  of  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  few 
inches  above  the  lock,  is  a  little  chalk-mark,  which  some 
sportive  boy  in  passin<(  has  probably  scratched  on  the 
pillar.  The  door-steps,  the  lock,  handle,  and  so  forth,  are  kept 
decently  enough ;  but  this  chalk-mark,  I  supi)ose  some  three  inches 
out  of  the  housemaid's  beat,  has  already  been  on  the  door  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  I  wonder  whether  it  Mill  be  there  whilst  this 
paper  is  being  written,  whilst  it  is  at  the  printer's,  and,  in  fine, 
until  the  month  passes  over]  I  wonder  whether  the  servants  in 
that  house  will  read  these  remarks  about  the  chalk-mark  ]  That 
the  ComhUl  Ma{jazirie  is  taken  in  in  that  house  I  know.  In  fact 
I  have  seen  it  there.  In  fact  I  have  read  it  there.  In  fact  I  have 
written  it  there.  In  a  word,  the  house  to  which  I  allude  is  mine — 
the  "editor's  private  residence,"  to  which,  in  spite  of  prayers, 
entreaties,  commands,  and  threats,  authors,  and  ladies  especially, 
will  send  their  communications,  although  they  won't  understand 
that  they  injure  their  own  interests  by  so  doing ;  for  how  is  a  man 
who  has  his  own  work  to  do,  his  own  exquisite  inventions  to  form 
and  perfect — Maria  to  rescue  from  the  unprincipled  Earl — the 
atrocious  General  to  confound  in  his  own  machinations — the  angelic 
Dean  to  promote  to  a  bishopric,  and  so  forth — how  is  a  man  to  do 
all  this,  under  a  hundred  intemiptions,  and  kee])  his  nerves  and 
temper  in  that  just  and  equable  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
when  he  comes  to  assume  the  critical  office  1  As  you  will  send  here, 
ladies,  I  must  tell  you  you  have  a  much  worse  chance  than  if  you 
forww^  your  valuable  articles  to  Comhill.  Here  your  papers 
arrive,  at  dinner-time,  we  will  say.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  a 
pleasant  perio<l,  and  that  we  are  to  criticise  you  between  the  ovwn 
and  malumy  between  the  soup  and  the  dessert  ]  I  have  touched, 
I  think,  on  this  subject  before.  I  say  again,  if  you  want  real 
justice  shown  you,  don't  send  your  papers  to  the  jmvate  residence. 
At  home,  for  instance,  yesterday,  having  given  strict  orders  that 
I  was  to  receive  nobody,  "  except  on  business,"  do  you  suppose  a 
smiling  young  Scottish   gentleman,   who   forced  himself  into  my 
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study,  and  there  announced  birnaelf  as  agent  of  a  OatUe^ood 
Company,  was  received  with  pleasure  f  There,  as  I  sat  In  nay 
arm-chair,  suppose  he  had  proposed  to  draw  a  couple  of  my  teeth, 
would  I  have  been  pleased?  I  could  have  throttled  that  agent. 
I  daresay  the  whole  of  that  day's  work  will  be  found  tinged  with 
a  ferocious  misanthropy,  occasioned  by  my  clever  young  friend's 
intnision.  Cattle-food  indeed !  As  if  beans,  oats,  warm  maahesi 
and  a  ball,  are  to  be  pushed  down  a  Qian's  throat  just  as  he  is 
meditating  on  the  great  social  problem,  or  (for  I  think  it  was  my 
epic  I  was  going  to  touch  up)  just  as  he  was  about  to  soar  to  tlw 
height  of  the  empyrean  ! 

Having  got  my  cattle-agent  out  of  the  door,  I  resume  my  con- 
sideration of  that  little  mark  on  the  door-post,  which  is  wcond  up 
as  the  text  of  the  present  little  sermon;  and  which  I  h(^  will 
rolate,  not  to  chalk,  nor  to  any  of  its  special  uses  or  abnses  (siieh 
as  milk,  neck-powder,  and  the  like),  but  to  servants.  Surely  oun 
might  remove  that  unseemly  little  mark.  Suppose  it  were  on  my 
coat,  might  I  not  request  its  removal  ?  I  remember,  when  I  was 
at  school,  a  little  (!tirelcs8  boy,  upon  whose  forehead  an  ink-mark 
reiiiaiiie<l,  and  wa«  jwrfectly  recognisable  for  three  weeks  after  its 
iirat  appearance.  May  I  take  any  notice  of  this  chalk-stain  on  the 
foreheiul  of  my  house  1  Whose  business  is  it  to  wash  that  forehead  t 
and  ought  I  to  fetch  a  brush  and  a  little  hot  water,  and  wash  it  off 
myself? 

Yes.  But  that  spi>t  removc<l,  why  not  come  down  at  six,  and 
wash  the  doorsteps  1  I  daavsiiy  the  early  rising  and  exercise  would 
<lo  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  housemaid,  in  that  case,  might  lie 
in  bed  a  little  later,  and  have  her  tea  and  the  morning  paper  brought 
to  her  in  bed  :  then,  of  course,  Thomiw  would  expect  to  be  helped 
about  the  boots  and  knives ;  cook  about  the  saucepans,  dishes,  and 
what  not ;  the  la<iy's-maid  would  want  somebody  to  take  the  curl- 
papers out  of  her  hair,  and  get  her  l)ath  ready.  You  should  have  a 
set  of  servants  for  the  servants,  and  these  undcr-servants  should 
have  slaves  to  wait  on  them.  The  king  commands  the  first  lord  in 
waiting  to  desire  the  second  lord  to  intimate  to  the  gentleman  usher 
to  request  the  page  of  the  antechamber  to  entreat  the  groom  of  the 
stairs  to  implore  John  to  ask  the  captain  of  the  buttons  to  desire 
the  maid  of  the  still-room  to  beg  the  housekeei)er  to  give  out  a  few 
more  lumps  of  sugar,  as  his  Majesty  has  none  for  his  coffee,  which 
probably  is  getting  cold  during  the  negotiation.  In  our  little 
Brentfords  we  are  all  kings,  more  or  less.  There  are  orders,  grada- 
tions, hierarchies,  everywhere.  In  your  house  and  mine  there  are 
mysteries  unknown  to  us.  I  am  not  going  into  the  horrid  old 
question  of  ''followers."    I  don't  mean  cousins  from  the  country. 
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lore-etricken  policemen,  or  gentlemen  in  mufti  from  Knightsbridge 
Barracks  ;  but  people  who  have  an  occult  right  on  the  premises ;  the 
uncovenanted  servants  of  tiie  house ;  grey  women  who  are  seen  at 
evening  with  baskets  flitting  about  area-railings  ;  dingy  shawls  which 
drop  you  furtive  curtseys  in  your  neighbourhood;  demure  little 
Jacks,  who  start  up  from  behind  boxes  in  the  pantry.  Those  out- 
siders wear  Thomas's  crest  and  livery,  and  call  him  "  Sir " ;  those 
silent  women  address  the  female  servants  as  "Mum,"  and  curtsey 
before  them,  squaring  their  arms  over  their  wretched  lean  aprons. 
Then,  again,  those  servt  servonim  liave  dependants  in  the  vast, 
silent,  poverty-stricken  world  outside  your  comfortable  kitchen 
fire,  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  liunger,  and  miserable  cold,  and 
dank  flagged  cellars,  and  huddlcil  straw^  and  rags,  in  which  pale 
children  are  swarming.  It  may  be  your  beer  (which  nms  with 
great  volubility)  has  a  j^ipe  or  two  which  communicates  with  those 
dark  caverns  where  hopeless  anguish  pours  the  groan,  and  would 
scarce  see  light  but  for  a  scrap  or  two  of  candle  which  has  been 
whipped  away  from  your  worship's  kitt'hen.  Not  many  years  ago 
— I  don't  know  whether  before  or  since  that  white  mark  was  drawn 
on  the  door — a  lady  occupied  the  confidential  place  of  housemaid 
in  this  "private  residence,"  who  brought  a  good  character,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  cheerful  tempiT,  whom  I  used  to  hear  clattering 
and  bumping  overhead  or  on  the  stairs  long  before  dayliglit — there, 
I  say,  was  poor  Camilla,  scouring  tlie  plain,  trundling,  and  brushing, 
and  clattering  with  her  pans  and  brooms,  and  humming  at  her 
work.  Well,  she  had  established  a  smuggling  communication  of 
beer  over  the  area  frontier.  This  neat-handed  PhylUs  used  to  pack 
Up  the  nicest  baskets  of  my  provender,  and  convey  them  to  some- 
body outside — I  believe,  on  my  conscience,  to  some  poor  friend  in 
distress.  Camilla  was  consigned  to  her  doom.  She  was  sent  back 
to  her  friends  in  the  country :  and  when  she  was  gone  we  heard 
of  many  of  her  faults.  She  expressed  herself,  when  displeased,  in 
language  that  I  shall  not  repeat.  As  for  the  beer  and  meat,  there 
was  no  mistake  about  them.  But  aj/res  ?  Can  I  have  the  heart 
to  be  very  angry  with  that  poor  jade  for  helping  another  poorer  jade 
out  of  my  larder  1  On  your  honour  and  conscience,  when  you  were 
a  boy,  and  the  apples  looked  temptingly  over  Farmer  Quarringdon's 

hedge,  did  you  never 1     When  there  was  a  grand  dinner  at 

home,  and  you  were  sliding,  with  Master  Bacon,  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  and  the  dishes  came  out,  did  you  ever  do  such  a  thing  as 

just  to 1     Well,  in  many  and  many  a  respect  servants  are  like 

children.  They  are  under  domination.  They  are  subject  to 
reproof,  to  ill-temper,  to  petty  exactions  and  stupid  tyrannies  not 
seldom.     They  scheme,  conspire,  fawn,  and  are  hypocrites.    "  Little 
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boys  should  not  loll  on  chain.''  "Little  girk  should  be  seen,  and 
not  heard ; "  and  so  forth.  Have  we  not  almost  all  learnt  these 
expressions  of  old  foozles :  and  uttered  them  ounelves  when  in  the 
square-toed  state?  The  Eton  master  who  was  breaking  a  lance 
with  our  Paterfamilias  of  late,  turned  on  F^ter&miliaa,  saying. 
He  knows  not  the  nature  and  exquisite  candour  <^  well-bred 
English  boys.  Exquisite  fiddlestick's  eud,  Mr.  Master !  Do  you 
mean  for  to  go  for  to  tell  us  that  the  relations  between  young 
gentlemen  and  their  schoolmasters  are  entirely  frank  and  cordial 
that  the  lad  is  familiar  with  the*  man  who  can  have  him  flogged 
never  shirks  his  exercises ;  never  gets  other  boys  to  do  his  verses 
never  does  other  boys'  verses;  never  breaks  bounds;  never  tells 
fibs — I  mean  the  fibs  permittecl  by  scholastic  honour  I  Did  I  know 
of  a  boy  who  pretended  to  such  a  character,  I  would  forbid  my 
scapegraces  to  keep  company  with  him.  Did  I  know  a  school- 
master who  pretended  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  many  hundred 
such  boys  in  one  school  at  one  time,  I  would  set  that  man  down  as 
a  baby  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  "  Who  was  making  that 
noise  1"  "  I  don't  know,  sir." — And  lie  knows  it  was  the  boy  next 
him  in  school.  " Who  was  climbing  over  that  wall V*  "I  don't 
know,  sir." — And  it  is  in  the  speaker's  own  trousers,  very  likely, 
the  glass-bottle  tops  have  left  their  cruel  scars.  And  so*  with 
servants.  "Who  ate  up  the  three  pigeons  which  went  down  in 
the  pigeon-pie  at  breakfast  this  morning?"  "Oh  dear  me!  sir, 
it  was  John,  who  went  away  last  month  !  " — or,  "  I  think  it  was 
Miss  Mary's  canary-bird,  which  got  out  of  the  cage,  and  is  so  fond 
of  pigeons,  it  never  can  have  enough  of  them."  Yes,  it  was  the 
canary-bird ;  and  Eliza  saw  it ;  and  Eliza  is  ready  to  vow  she  did. 
These  statements  are  not  true;  but  please  don't  call  them  lies. 
This  is  not  lying ;  this  is  voting  with  your  party.  You  mtist  back 
your  own  side.  The  servants'-hall  stands  by  the  servants'-hall 
against  the  dining-room.  The  schoolboys  don't  tell  tales  of  each 
other.  They  agree  not  to  choose  to  know  who  has  made  the  noise, 
who  has  broken  the  window,  who  lui^  eaten  up  the  pigeons,  who 
has  picked  all  the  plover's  eggs  out  of  the  aspic,  how  it  is  that 
liqueur  brandy  of  Gle<lstane's  is  in  such  porous  glass  bottles — and 
so  forth.  Suppose  Brutus  had  a  footman,  who  came  and  told  him 
that  the  butler  drank  the  curacoa :  which  of  these  servants  would 
you  dismiss  ? — tlie  butler,  perhaps,  but  the  footman  certainly. 

No.  If  your  plate  and  ghiss  are  beautifully  bright,  your  bell 
quickly  answered,  and  Thomas  reaily,  neat,  and  good-humoured,  you 
are  not  to  expect  absolute  truth  from  him.  The  very  obsequious- 
ness and  perfection  of  his  service  prevents  truth.  He  may  be  ever 
BO  unwell  in  mind  or  body,  and  he  must  go  through  his  service — 
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hand  the  shining  plate,  replenish  the  spotless  glass,  lay  the  glitter- 
ing fork — never  laugh  when  you  yourself  or  your  guests  joke — be 
profoundly  attentive,  and  yet  look  utterly  impassive — exchange  a 
few  hurried  curses  at  the  door  with  that  unseen  slavey  who  ministers 
without,  and  with  you  be  perfectly  calm  and  polite.  If  you  are  ill, 
he  will  come  twenty  times  in  an  hour  to  your  bell ;  or  leave  the  girl 
of  his  heart — his  mother,  who  is  going  to  America — his  dearest 
friend,  who  has  come  to  say  farewell— his  lunch,  and  his  glass  of 
beer  just  freshly  poured  out — any  or  all  of  these,  if  the  door-bell 
rings,  or  the  master  calls  out  "  Thomas  "  from  the  hall.  Do  you 
suppose  you  can  expect  absolute  candour  from  a  man  whom  you 
may  onler  to  powder  his  hair?  As  between  the  Reverend  Henry 
Holyshade  and  his  puj)i],  the  idea  of  entire  unreserve  is  utter  bosh : 
so  the  truth  as  between  you  and  Jeames  or  Thomas,  or.  Mary  the 
housemaid,  or  Betty  tiie  cook,  is  relative,  and  not  to  be  demanded 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Why,  respectful  civility  is  itself  a  lie, 
which  poor  Jeames  often  has  to  utter  or  perform  to  many  a  swagger- 
ing vulgarian,  who  should  black  Jeames's  boots,  did  Jeames  wear 
them  and  not  shoes.  There  is  your  little  Tom,  just  ten,  ordering 
the  great,  large,  quiet,  orderly  young  man  about — shrieking  calls 
for  hot  water — bullying  Jeaimes  because  the  boots  are  not  varnished 
enough,  or  ordering  him  to  go  to  the  stables,  and  ask  Jenkins  why 
the  deuce  Tomkins  hasn't  brought  his  pony  round — or  what  you 
will.  There  is  mamma  rapping  the  knuckles  of  Pincot  the  lady's- 
maid,  and  little  Miss  scolding  Martha,  who  waits  up  five  pair  of 
stairs  in  the  nursery.  Little  Miss,  Tommy,  papa,  mamma,  you  all 
expect  from  Martha,  from  Pincot,  from  Jenkins,  from  Jeames, 
obsequious  civility  and  willing  service.  My  dear  good  people,  you 
can't  have  tnith  too.  Suppose  you  ask  for  your  newspaper,  and 
Jeames  says,  "  I'm  reading  it,  and  jest  beg  not  to  be  disturbed ; " 
or  suppose  you  ask  for  a  can  of  water,  and  he  remarks,  "  You  great 
big  'ulking  fellar,  ain't  you  big  enough  to  bring  it  hup  yoursulf  ? " 
what  would  your  feelings  be  1  Now,  if  you  made  similar  proposals 
or  requests  to  Mr.  Jones  next  door,  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  Jones 
would  give  you.  You  get  truth  habitually  from  equals  only  ;  so 
my  good  Mr.  Holyshade,  don't  talk  to  me  about  the  habitual  candour 
of  the  young  Etonian  of  high  birth,  or  I  have  my  own  opinion  of 
your  candour  or  discernment  when  you  do.  No.  Tom  Bowling  is 
the  soul  of  honour  and  has  been  true  to  Black-eyed  Syousan  since 
the  last  time  they  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs  ;  but  do  you 
suppose  Tom  is  i>erfectly  frank,  familiar,  and  above-board  in  his 
conversation  with  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C.B.  ?  There  are  secrets, 
prevarications,  fibs,  if  you  will,  between  Tom  and  the  Admiral — 
between  your  crew  and  their  captain.     I  know  I  hire  a  worthy, 
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clean,  agreeable,  and  oonsdentioua  male  or  female  hypocrite,  al  ao 
many  guineas  a  year,  to  do  bo  and  so  for  me.  Were  he  other  tiiaii 
hypocrite  I  would  send  him  about  hia  busineaa.  Don't  let  my 
displeasure  be  too  fierce  with  him  for  a  fib  or  two  on  hia  own 
account. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  my  fimuly  being  absent  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  my  business  detaining  me  in  London,  I  remained 
in  my  own  house  with  three  servants  on  board  wages.  I  used  only 
to  break&st  at  home ;  and  future  ages  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  meal  used  to  consist,  at  that  period,  of  tea,  a  penny  roll, 
a  pat  of  butter,  and,  perhaps,  an  egg.  My  weekly  bill  used  in- 
variably to  be  about  fifty  shillings ;  so  that  as  I  never  dined  in  the 
house,  you  see,  my  break&st,  consisting  of  the  delicacies  before 
mentioned,  cost  about  Seven  shillings  and  threepence  per  diem.  I 
must,  therefore,  have  consumed  daily — 

a.    dL 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  (say)    .        •        •         13 

A  penny  roll  (say) 10 

One  pound  of  butter  (say)  .  .  •  •  13 
One  pound  of  lump  sugar  .  •  •  .  10 
A  new-laid  egg 2     9 

Which  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  I  can  make  out  the  sum. 

Well,  I  fell  ill  while  under  this  regimen,  and  had  an  illness 
which  but  for  a  certain  doctor,  who  was  brought  to  me  by  a  certain 
kind  friend  I  had  in  those  days,  would,  I  think,  hare  prevented  the 
poBsibility  of  my  telling  this  interesting  anecdote  now  a  dozen  years 
after.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  madam ;  it  is  not  a  horrid 
sentimental  account  of  a  malady  you  are  coming  to — only  a  question 
of  grocery.  This  illness,  I  say,  laated  some  seventeen  days,  during 
which  the  servants  were  admirably  attentive  and  kind ;  and  poor 
John,  especially,  was  up  at  all  hoimi,  watciilng  night  after  night — 
amiable,  cheerful,  untiring,  respectful,  the  very  best  of  Johns  and 
nurses. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  seventeen  days  I  may  have  had  a  glass 
of  eau  s\tcr4e — say  half-a-dozen  glasses  of  eau  sucr^e — certainly  not 
more.  Well,  this  a<iinirable,  watchful,  cheerful,  tender,  affectionate 
John  brought  me  in  a  little  bill  for  seventeen  pounds  of  sugar  con 
sumed  during  the  illness — "  Often  'ad  sugar-and-water ;  always 
was  a-callin'  for  it,"  says  John,  wagging  his  head  quit^  gravely. 
You  are  dead,  years  and  years  ago,  poor  John — so  i)atient,  so 
friendly,  so  kind,  so  cheerful  to  the  invalid  in  the  fever.  But 
confess,  now,  wherever  you  are,  that  seventeen  pounds  of  sugar  to 
make  six  glasses  of  eau  ntcr^e  was  a  little  too  strong,  wasn't  it. 
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John?  Ah,  how  frankly,  how  trustily,  how  bravely  he  lied,  poor 
John  I  One  evening,  being  at  Brighton  in  the  convalescence,  I 
remember  John's  step  was  unsteady,  his  voice  thick,  his  laugh 
queer — and  having  some  quinine  to  give  me,  John  brought  the  glass 
to  me — not  to  my  mouth,  but  struck  me  with  it  pretty  smartly  in 
the  eye,  which  was  not  the  way  in  which  Doctor  EUiotson  had 
intended  his  prescription  should  be  taken.  Turning  that  eye  upon 
him,  I  ventured  to  hint  that  my  attendant  had  been  drinking. 
Drinking !  I  never  was  more  humiliated  at  the  thought  of  my  own 
injustice  than  at  John's,  reply.  "  Drinking !  Sulp  me  !  I  have 
hail  ony  an  'alf-])int  of  beer  with  my  diiuier  at  one  o'clock  ! "  and 
he  retreats,  holding  on  by  a  chair.  These  are  fibs,  you  see,  apper- 
taining to  the  situation.  John  is  drunk.  "  Sulp  him,  he  has  only 
had  an  'alf-pint  of  beer  with  his  dinner  six  hours  ago : "  and  none 
of  his  fellow-servants  will  say  othen^ise.  Polly  is  smuggled  on 
board  ship.  Wlio  tells  the  lieutenant  when  he  comes  his  rounds? 
Boys  are  playing  curds  in  the  bedroom.  The  outlying  fag  announces 
master  coming — out  go  candles — cards  popped  into  bed — boys  sound 
asleep.  Who  had  that  light  in  the  dormitory  ?  Law  bless  you ! 
the  poor  dear  innocents  are  every  one  snoring.  Every  one  snoring, 
and  every  snore  is  a  lie  told  through  the  nose  !  Suppose  one  of 
your  boys  or  mine  is  en^jaged  in  that  awful  crime,  are  we  going  to 
break  our  hearts  about  it?  Come,  come.  We  pull  a  long  face, 
waggle  a  grave  head,  and  chuckle  within  our  waistcoats. 

Between  me  an4l  those  fellow-creatures  of  mine  who  are  sitting 
in  the  room  l)elow,  how  strange  and  wonderful  is  the  partition  ! 
We  meet  at  every  hour  of  the  daylight,  and  are  indebted  to  each 
other  for  a  hundred  offices  of  duty  and  comfort  of  life ;  and  we  live 
together  for  years,  and  don't  know  each  other.  John's  voice  to  me 
is  quite  different  from  John's  voice  when  it  addresses  his  mates 
below.  If  I  met  Hannah  in  the  street  with  a  bonnet  on,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  know  her.  And  all  these  gomi  people  with  whoni 
I  may  live  for  years  and  years,  have  cares,  interests,  dear  friends 
and  relatives,  mayhap  schemes,  passicms,  longing  hopes,  tragedies  of 
their  own,  from  which  a  carpet  and  a  few  planks  and  beams  utterly 
separate  me.  When  we  were  at  the  seaside,  and  poor  Ellen  used 
to  look  so  pale,  and  run  after  the  postman's  bell,  and  sei«e  a  letter 
in  a  great  scrawling  hand,  and  read  it,  and  cry  in  a  comer,  how 
should  we  know  that  the  poor  little  thing's  heart  was  breaking? 
She  fetched  the  water,  and  she  smoothed  the  ribbons,  and  she  laid 
out  the  dresses,  and  brought  the  early  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning 
just  as  if  she  had  hml  no  cares  to  keep  her  awake.  Henry  (who 
liNcd  out  of  the  house)  was  a  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  live<l 
in  chambers.     There  was  a  dinner  one  day,  and  Henry  waited  all 
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through  the  dinner.  The  champagne  was  propeily  iced,  the  dinner 
was  excellently  senred;  eyery  guest  was  attended  to;  the  dinner 
dMappeared ;  the  dessert  was  set ;  the  daret  was  in  perfect  order, 
carefully  decante<l,  and  more  ready.  And  then  Henry  said,  "If 
you  please,  sir,  may  I  go  home  ? "  He  had  received  word  that  his 
house  was  on  fire ;  and  having  seen  through  his  dinner,  he  inahed 
to  go  and  look  after  his  children,  and  little  sticks  of  furniture. 
Why,  such  a  man's  livery  is  a  uniform  of  honour.  The  crest  on  his 
button  is  a  badge  of  bravery. 

Do  you  see — I  imas^ne  I  do  myself — ^ih  these  little  instances,  a 
tinge  of  humour  ?  Ellen's  heart  is  breaking  for  handsome  Jeanies 
of  Buckley  Square,  whose  great  legs  are  kneeling,  and  who  has  given 
a  lock  of  his  precious  powdered  head,  to  some  other  than  Ellen. 
*  Henry  is  preparing  the  sauce  for  his  master's  wild-ducks  while  the 
engines  are  squirting  over  his  own  little  nest  and  brood.  Lift  these 
figures  up  but  a  story  from  the  basement  to  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  fun  is  gone.  We  may  be  en  jileine  IragMie,  Ellen  may  breathe 
her  liist  sigh  in  blank  verse,  Ciilliug  down  blessings  upon  James  the 
profligate  who  deserts  her.  Henry  is  a  hero,  and  epaulettes  are  on 
his  shoulders.  Atqm  sciebat^  &(;. :  whatever  tortures  are  in  store 
for  him,  he  will  be  at  his  post  of  duty. 

You  concede,  however,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the 
two  tragedies  here  mentioned.  Why  ?  Is  it  that  the  idea  of  persons 
in  service  is  somehow  ludicrous  ?  Perhaps  it  is  made  more  so  in 
this  country  by  the  splenilid  appearance  of  the  liveried  domestics  of 
great  people.  When  you  think  that  we  dress  in  black  ourselves, 
and  put  our  fellow-creatures  in  green,  pink,  or  canary-coloured 
breeches  ;  that  we  order  them  to  plaster  tlieir  hair  with  flour,  having 
brushed  that  nonsense  out  of  our  own  heads  fifty  years  ago ;  that 
some  of  the  most  genteel  anil  stately  among  us  cause  the  men  who 
drive  their  carriages  to  put  on  little  albino  wigs,  and  sit  behind 
great  nosegays— I  say  I  suppose  it  is  this  heaping  of  gold  lace, 
gaudy  colours,  blooming  plushes,  on  honest  John  Trot,  which  makes 
the  man  absurd  in  our  eyes,  who  need  be  nothing  but  a  8imi)le 
reputable  citizen  and  indoor  labourer.  Suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  yourself  were  suddenly  desired  to  put  on  a  full  dn^ss,  or  even 
undress,  domestic  uniform  with  our  friend  Jones's  crest  repejvte<i  in 
varied  combinations  of  button  on  your  front  and  back  ?  Suppose, 
madam,  your  son  were  told,  that  he  could  not  get  out  except  in 
lower  garments  of  carnation  or  amber-coloured  plush — would  you 
let  him  ?  .  .  .  But,  as  you  justly  say,  this  is  not  the  question,  and 
besides  it  is  a  question  fraught  with  danger,  sir;  and  radicalism, 
sir;  and  subversion  of  tlie  very  foundations  of  the  social  fabric, 
sir.  .  .  ,  Well,  John,  wc'won't  enter  on  your  great  domestic  ques- 
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tion.  Don't  let  us  disport  with  Jeames's  dangerous  strength,  and 
the  edge-tools  about  his  knife-board :  but  with  Betty  and  Susan 
who  wield  the  playful  mop,  and  set  on  the  simmering  kettle. 
Surely  you  have  heard  Mrs.  Toddles  talking  to  Mrs.  Doddles  about 
their  mutual  maids.  Miss  Susan  must  have  a  silk  gown,  and  Miss 
Betty  must  wear  flowers  under  her  bonnet  when  she  goes  to  church 
if  you  please,  and  did  you  ever  hear  such  impudence  ?  The  servant 
in  many  small  establishments  is  a  constant  and  endless  theme  of 
tsjik.  What  small  wage,  sleep,  meal,  what  endless  scouring,  scold- 
ing, tramping  on  messages  fall  to  that  poor  Sus:m's  lot ;  what  indig- 
nation at  the  little  kindly  passing  word  with  the  grocer's  young 
man,  the  pot-boy,  the  chubby  butcher !  Where  such  things  will 
end,  my  dear  Mrs.  To<ldles,  I  don't  know.  What  wages  they  will 
want  next,  my  dear  Mrs.  Doddles,  &c. 

Here,  dear  ladies,  is  an  advertisement  which  I  cut  out  of  the 
Tifnea  a  few  days  since,  expressly  for  you  : — 

"  A  LADY  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  SITUATION  for  a  very 
JOL  respectable  young  woman  as  HEAD  KITCHEN-MAID 
under  a  man-cook.  She  has  lived  four  years  under  a  very  good 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Can  make  ice,  and  is  an  excellent  baker. 
She  will  only  take  a  place  in  a  very  good  family,  where  she  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  improving  herself,  and,  if  possible,  staying 
for  two  years.     Apply  by  letter  to,"  &c.  &c. 

There,  Mrs.  Toddles,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  and  did  you 
ever?  Well,  no,  Mrs.  Doddles.  Upon  my  word  now,  Mrs.  T.,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  did.  A  respectable  young  woman — as  head 
kitchen-maid — under  a  man-cook,  will  only  take  a  place  in  a  very 
good  family,  where  she  can  improve,  and  stay  two  years.  Just 
note  up  the  conditions,  Mrs.  Toddles,  mum,  if  you  please,  mum,  and 
then  let  us  see  : —  • 

1.  This  young  woman  is  to  be  head  kitchen-maid,  that  is  to 

say,  there  is  to  be  a  chorus  of  kitchen-maids,  of  which 
Y.  W.  is  to  be  chief 

2.  She  will  only  be  situated  under  a  man-cook.     (A)  Ought  he 
.  to  be  a  French  cook ;  and  (B),  if  so,  would  the  lady  desire 

him  to  be  a  Protestant  ? 

3.  She  will  only  take  a  place  in  a  very  good  family.     How 

old  ought  the  family  to  be,  and  what  do  you  call  good  % 
that  is  the  question.     How  long  after  the  Coucjuest  will  do  1 
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Would  ^  banker's  ftmily  do,  or  um  bfironft'd  g9Q4  mooiht 
Best  say  what  rank  ii^  t(ie  peersfse  woqM  ^  aiiQai||^^ 
high.  But  the  lady  does  not  (^  wheib^  nhe  imii  ||to 
a  High  Church  or  a  Jjow  Church  fiunily,  O^t  m^ 
to  be  unmarried  sgnsi  and  may  they  Mow  a  prq^siHi^f 
and  please  say  hpv  OMiny  daughters ;  and  WQuJa  0ie  Ia4y 
like  them  to  be  musical?  Apd  how  many  company  dini^^ia 
a  week  1  Not  too  many,  for  &ar  of  latiguing  the  upper 
kitchen-maid;  but  sufl^ent,  so  fis  to  toep  the  upper 
kitchen-maid's  hapd  in.  [N.B. — I  tbin)^  I  can  pep  a  m^Ar 
bewildered  ezprewnon  on  the  oountenanc^i  of  Hesdani^ 
Doddles  and  Toddles  as  I  am  prat^lin^  om  in  this  m9j[ 
bantering  way.J 

4.  The  head  kitchen-maid  wishes  to  stay  fcnr  two  yeaim  and 
improve  her^lf  under  the  mau-cook,  and  ha?iqg  of  0(H}||I9 
sucked  the  brains  (as  the  phrase  is)  from  under  the  chdT's 
nightcap,  then  the  head  kitchen-maid  wishes  to  go. 

And  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Toddles,  mum,  I  will  go  and  fetch  the 
cab  for  her.  The  cab  ?  Why  not  her  Ladyship's  own  carriage  and 
pair,  an<l  the  head  coachman  to  drive  away  the  head  kitchen-maid  1 
You  see  she  stipulates  for  everything — the  time  to  come  ;  the  time 
to  stay ;  the  family  she  will  be  with ;  and  as  soon  as  she  has 
improved  herself  enough,  of  course  the  upi)er  kitchen  maid  will 
step  into  the  carriage  and  drive  off. 

Well,  upon  my  word  and  rx)n8cicnce,  if  things  are  coming  to  thu 
pass,  Mrs.  Toddles  and  Mrs.  Dofldles,  mum,  I  think  I  will  go  up- 
stairs and  get  a  basin  and  a  sponge,  and  then  downstairs  and  get 
spme  hot  water ;  and  then  I  will  go  and  scrub  the  chalk-mark  off 
my  own  door  with  my  own  hands. 

It  is  wiped  off,  I  declare  !  After  ever  so  many  weeks !  Who 
has  done  it?  It  was  just  a  little  roundabout  mark,  you  know,  and 
it  was  there  for  days  and  weeks,  before  I  ever  thought  it  woidd  be 
the  text  of  a  Roundabout  Paper. 
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AT  the  close  (let  us  say)  of  Qu^en  Anne's  reign,  when  I  was  a 
l\  boy  at  a  private  and  preparatory  school  for  young  gentlemen, 
-*  *■  I  remember  the  wiseacre  of  a  master  ordering  us  all,  one 
night,  to  march  into  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
thence  to  proceed  one  by  one  into  a  tool-  or  hen-house  (I  was  but 
a  tender  little  thing  just  put  into  short  clothes,  and  can't  exactly 
say  whether  the  house  was  for  tools  or  hens),  and  in  that  house  to 
put  our  hands  into  a  sack  which  stood  on  a  bench,  a  candle  burning 
beside  it.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  sack.  My  hand  came  out  quite 
black.  I  went  and  joined  tlie  other  boys  in  the  schoolroom ;  and 
all  their  hands  were  blac^k  too. 

By  reason  of  my  tender  age  (and  there  are  some  critics  who, 
I  hope,  will  be  satisfied  by  ray  acknowledging  that  I  am  a  hundred 
and  fifty-six  next  birthday)  I  could  not  understand  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  night  excursion — this  candle,  this  tool-house,  this 
bag  of  soot.  I  think  we  little  boys  were  taken  out  of  our  sleep 
to  be  brought  to  the  ordeal.  We  came,  then,  and  showed  our 
little  hands  to  the  master ;  washed  them  or  not — most  probably, 
I  should  say,  not — and  so  went  bewildered  back  to  bed. 

Something  had  been  stolen  in  the  school  that  day ;  and  Mr. 
Wiseacre  having  read  in  a  book  of  an  ingenious  method  of  finding 
out  a  thief  by  making  him  put  his  hand  into  a  sack  (which,  if 
guilty,  the  rogue  would  shirk  from  doing),  all  we  boys  were  sub- 
jected to  the  trial.  Goodness  knows  what  the  lost  object  was,  oi 
who  stole  it.  We  all  had  black  hands  to  show  to  the  master 
And  the  thief,  whoever  he  was,  was  not  Found  Out  that  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  rascal  is  alive— an  elderly  scoundrel  he  must 
be  by  this  time ;  and  a  hoary  old  hypocrite,  to  whom  an  old 
schoolfellow  presents  his  kindest  regards — parenthetically  remarking 
what  a  dreadful  place  that  private  schor)l  was :  cold,  chilblains,  bad 
dinners,  not  enough  victuals,  and  caning  awful ! — Are  you  alive 
still,  I  say,  you  nameless  villain,  who  escaped  discovery  on  that 
day  of  crime?  I  hope  you  have  esf^aped  often  since,  old  sinner. 
Ah,  what  a  lucky  thing  it  is,  for       -  and  me,  my  man,  that  we 
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are  not  found  out  in  all  our  peccadilloeB ;  ajid|that  our  badcs  can 
slip  away  from  the  master  and  the  cane ! 

Just  consider  what  life  would  be,  if  every  rogue  wbb  finmd  oat^ 
and  flogged  coram  populo  !  What  a  butchery,  what  an  indecency, 
what  an  endless  swishing  of  the  rod  1  Don't  cry  oat  about  my 
misanthropy.  My  good  friend  Mealymouthy  I  will  trouble  you  to 
tell  me,  do  you  go  to  church!  When  there,  do  you  say,  or  do 
you  not,  that  you  are  a  miserable  sinner!  and  saying  so^  do  yon 
believe  or  disbelieve  it!  If  you  are  a  M.  S.,  don't  you  deserve 
correction,  and  aren't  you  grateful  if  you  are  to  be  let  off!  I  aay 
again,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  we  are  not  all  found  out  I 

Just  picture  to  yourself  everybody  who  does  wrong  being  found 
out,  and  punished  accordingly.  Fancy  all  the  boys  in  all  the  schod 
being  whipped ;  and  then  the  assistants,  and  then  the  headmaster 
(Doctor  Badford  let  us  call  him).  Fancy  the  provost-marshal  being 
tied  up,  having  previously  superintended  the  correction  of  the  whole 
army.  After  the  young  gentlemen  have  had  their  turn  for  the 
faulty  exercises,  fancy  Doctor  Lincolnsinn  being  taken  up  for  certain 
faults  in  his  Essay  and  Review.  After  the  clergyman  has  cried 
his  peocavi,  suppose  we  hoist  up  a  Bishop,  and  give  him  a  couple 
of  dozen  !  (I  see  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Double-Gloucester  sitting  in 
a  very  uneasy  posture  on  his  right  reverend  l)ench.)  After  we  have 
cast  off  the  Bishop,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  Minister  who  ap- 
pointed him?  My  Lord  Cinqwanlen,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  use 
personal  correction  to  a  l)oy  of  your  a^e;  but  really  .  .  .  Siste 
tanfhm^  carnlfex  !  The  butchery  is  too  horrible.  The  hand  drops 
powerless,  ap])alled  at  the  quantity  of  birch  which  it  must  cut  and 
brandish.  I  am  glad  we  are  not  all  found  out,  I  say  again;  and 
protest,  my  dear  brethren,  against  our  having  our  deserts. 

To  fancy  all  men  found  out  and  punished  is  bad  enough ;  but 
imagine  all  women  found  out  in  the  distinguished  social  circle  in 
which  you  and  I  have  the  honour  to  move.  Is  it  not  a  mercy 
that  so  many  of  these  fair  criminals  remain  unpunished  and  un- 
diRcovere<n  There  is  Mrs.  Longbow,  who  is  for  ever  practising, 
and  who  shoots  poisoned  arrows,  too ;  when  you  meet  her  you 
dont  call  her  liar,  and  charge  her  with  the  wickedness  she  has 
done,  and  is  doing.  There  is  Mrs.  Painter,  who  passes  for  a  most 
respectable  woman,  and  a  model  in  society.  There  is  no  use  in 
saying  what  you  really  know  regarding  her  and  her  goings  on. 
There  is  Diana  Hunter — what  a  little  haughty  pnide  it  is ;  and 
yet  toe  know  stories  about  her  which  are  not  altogether  edifying. 
I  say  it  is  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  that  the  bad  should 
not  all  be  found  out.  You  don't  want  your  children  to  know  the 
history  of  that  lady  in  the  next  box,  who  is  so  handsome,  and 
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whom  they  admire  so.  Ah  me  !  what  would  life  be  if  we  were  all 
foimd  out,  and  punished  for  all  our  faidts  ?  Jack  Ketch  would  be 
in  permanence ;  and  then  who  would  hang  Jack  Ketch  ? 

They  talk  of  murderers  being  pretty  certainly  found  out. 
Psha!  I  have  heard  an  authority  awfully  competent  tow  and 
declare  that  scores  and  hundreds  of  murders  are  committed,  and 
nobody  is  the  wiser.  That  terrible  man  mentioned  one  or  two 
ways  of  committing  murder,  which  he  maintained  were  quite 
common,  and  were  scarcely  ever  found  out.  A  man,  for  instance, 
comes  home  to  his  wife,  and  .  .  .  but  I  pause — I  know  that  this 
Magazine  *  has  a  very  large  circulation.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands — why  not  say  a  million  of  people  at  oncel — well, 
say  a  million  read  it.  And  amongst  these  countless  readers,  I 
might  be  teaching  some  monster  how  to  make  away  with  his  wife 
without  being  found  out,  some  fiend  of  a  woman  how  to  destroy 
her  dear  husband.  I  will  not  then  tell  this  easy  and  simple  way 
of  murder,  as  communicated  to  me  by  a  most  respectable  party  in 
the  confidence  of  private  intercourse.  Suppose  some  gentle  reader 
were  to  try  this  most  simple  and  easy  receipt — it  seems  to  me 
almost  infallible — and  come  to  grief  in  consequence,  and  be  found 
out  and  hanged?  Should  I  ever  pardon  myself  for  having  been 
the  means  of  doing  injury  to  a  single  one  of  our  esteemed  sub- 
scribers 1  The  prescription  whereof  I  speak — that  is  to  say,  whereof 
I  don^t  speak — shall  be  buried  in  this  bosom.  No,  I  am  a  humane 
man.  I  am  not  one  of  your  Bluebeards  to  go  and  say  to  my  wife, 
"  My  dear  !  I  am  gohig  away  for  a  few  days  to  Brighton.  Here 
are  all  the  keys  of  the  house.  You  may  open  every  door  and 
closet,  except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  oak-room  opposite  the  fire- 
place, with  the  little  bronze  Sliakspeare  on  the  mantelpiece  (or 
what  not)."  I  don't  say  this  to  a  woman — unless,  to  be  sure,  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  her — l)ecause,  after  such  a  caution,  I  know 
she'll  peep  into  the  closet.  I  say  nothing  about  the  closet  at  all. 
I  keep  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  a  behig  whom  I  love,  but  who, 
as  I  know,  has  many  weaknesses,  out  of  harm's  way.  You  toss 
up  your  head,  dear  angel,  drub  on  the  ground  with  your  lovely 
little  feet,  on  the  table  with  your  sweet  rosy  fingers,  and  cry,  '*0h, 
sneerer  I  You  don't  know  the  depth  of  woman's  feeling,  the  lofty 
scorn  of  all  deceit,  the  entire  absence  of  mean  curiosity  in  the  sex, 
or  never,  never  would  you  libel  us  so ! "  Ah,  Delia !  dear  dear 
Delia !  It  is  because  I  fancy  I  do  know  something  about  you 
(not  all,  mind — no,  no ;  no  man  knows  that) — Ah,  my  bride,  my 
ringdove,  my  rose,  my  poppet — choose,  in  fact,  whatever  name 
you  like — bulbul  of  my  grove,  fountain  of  my  desert,  sunshine  of 
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my  darkling  life,  and  joy  of  my  dungeoned  exiBtence,  it  iB  becaoae 
I  do  know  a  little  about  yon  that  I  conclude  to  say  notlung  of 
that  private  closet,  and  keep  my  key  in  my  pocket  Yoa  take 
away  that  closet-key  then,  and  the  house-key.  You  lock  Delia 
in.  You  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way  and  gadding,  and  so  she 
never  can  be  found  out. 

And  yet  by  little  strange  accidents  and  ooinddencee  how  we  are 
being  found  out  every  day.  You  remember  that  old  story  of  the 
Abb^  Kakatoes,  who  told  the  company  at  supper  one  night  how 
the  first  confession  he  ever  received  was — from  a  murderer  let  us 
say.  Presently  enters  to  supper  the  Marquis  de  Croquemitaine. 
''  Palsambleu,  iM^  ! "  says  the  brilliant  Marquis,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  "are  you  here?  Oentlomen  and  ladies!  I  was  the  abba's 
first  penitent,  and  I  made  him  a  confession  which  I  promise  yoa 
astonished  him." 

To  be  sure  how  queerly  things  are  found  out!  Here  is  an 
instance.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  writing  in  these  Roundabout 
Papers  about  a  certain  man,  whom  I  factitiously  called  Baggs,  and 
who  had  abused  me  to  my  friends,  who  of  course  told  me.  Shortly 
after  that  i>ai>er  was  jHihlished  another  friend — Sacks  let  us  call 
him  —scowls  fiercely  at  me  as  I  am  sitting  in  perfect  good-humour 
at  the  club,  and  piisses  on  without  speaking.  A  cut.  A  quarrel. 
Sacks  thiniis  it  is  about  him  that  I  was  writing :  whereas,  upon 
my  honour  and  conscience,  I  never  had  liim  once  in  my  mind,  and 
was  pointing  my  moral  from  quite  another  man.  But  don't  you 
see,  by  this  wrath  of  the  guilty -conscienced  Sacks,  tliat  he  had  been 
abusing  me  too?  He  has  owned  himself  guilty,  never  having 
been  accused.  He  has  winced  when  nolnxly  thought  of  hitting 
him.  I  did  but  put  the  cap  out,  and  madly  butting  and  chafing, 
behold  my  friend  rushes  to  put  his  head  into  it !  Never  mind, 
Sacks,  you  are  found  out ;  but  I  beur  you  no  malice,  my  man. 

And  yet  to  be  found  out,  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
must  be  painful  and  oilious,  and  cruelly  mortifying  to  the  inward 
vanity.  Suppose  I  am  a  poltroon,  let  us  say.  With  fierce 
moustache,  loud  talk,  plentiful  oaths,  and  an  immense  sti(*k,  I  keep 
up  nevertheless  a  character  for  courjige,  I  swear  fearfully  at  cab- 
men and  women ;  brandish  my  bludgeon,  and  perhai>s  knock  down 
a  little  man  or  two  with  it :  brag  of  the  images  which  I  break  at 
the  shooting-gallery,  and  pass  amongst  my  friends  for  a  whiskery 
fire-eater,  afraid  of  neither  man  nor  dragrm.  Ah  n\c  I  Suppose 
some  brisk  little  chap  steps  up  and  gives  me  a  caning  in  St.  James's 
Street,  with  all  the  heads  of  my  friends  looking  out  of  all  the  club 
windows.  My  reputation  is  gone.  I  frighten  no  man  more.  My 
nose  is  pulled  by  whipper-snappers,  who  jump  up  on  a  chair  to 
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reach  it.  I  am  found  out.  And  in  the  days  of  my  triumphs, 
when  people  were  yet  afraid  of  me,  and  were  taken  in  by  my 
swagger,  I  always  knew  that  I  was  a  lily-liver,  and  expected  that  I 
should  be  found  out  some  day. 

That  certainty  of  being  found  out  must  haunt  and  depress 
many  a  bold  braggadocio  sinrit.  Let  us  say  it  is  a  clergyman,  who 
can  pump  copious  floods  of  teiirs  out  of  his  own  eyes  and  those 
of  his  audience.  He  thinks  to  himself,  "I  am  but  a  poor 
swindling  chattering  rogue.  My  bills  are  unpaid.  I  have  jilted 
several  women  whom  I  have  promised  to  marry.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  believe  what  I  preach,  and  I  know  I  have  stolen  the 
very  sermon  over  which  I  have  been  snivelling.  Have  they  found 
me  out  1 "  says  he,  as  his  heiul  droj)s  down  on  the  cushion. 

Then  your  writer,  poet,  historian,  novelist,  or  what  not?  The 
Beacon  says  that  "Jones's  work  is  one  of  the  first  order."  The 
Lamp  declares  that  "Jones's  tragedy  8uri)a88es  every  work  since 
the  days  of  Him  of  Avon."  The  Comet  asserts  that  "  J.'s  *  Life  of 
Ooody  Two-Shoes '  is  a  KTijfxa  cs  act,  a  noble  and  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  fame  of  tiiat  adminible  Englishwoman,"  and  so  forth. 
But  then  Jones  knows  that  he  has  lent  the  critic  of  the  Beacon 
five  pounds ;  that  his  publisher  hai*  a  half-share  in  the  Lamj) ;  and 
that  the  Comet  comes  repeattHlly  to  dine  with  him.  It  is  all  very 
well.  Jones  is  immortal  until  he  is  found  out;  and  then  down 
comes  the  extingiusher,  and  the  immortal  is  dead  and  buried.  The 
idea  {dies  irm  I)  of  discovery  must  haunt  many  a  man,  and  make 
him  uneasy,  as  the  trumi)et8  arc  puffing  in  his  triumph.  Brown, 
who  has  a  higher  place  than  he  deserves,  cowers  before  Smith,  who 
hajs  found  him  out.  What  is  a  chorus  of  critics  shouting  "  Bravo  "  ? 
— a  public  clapping  hands  and  flinging  garlands?  Brown  knows 
that  Smith  has  found  him  out.  Puff,  trumpets  !  Wave,  banners  ! 
Huzza,  boys,  for  the  immortal  Brown !  "  This  is  all  very  well," 
B.  thinks  (bowing  the  while,  smiling,  laying  his  hand  to  his  heart) ; 
"  but  there  stands  Smith  at  the  window :  he  has  measured  me ; 
and  some  day  the  others  will  find  me  out  too."  It  is  a  very  curious 
sensation  to  sit  by  a  man  who  has  found  you  out,  and  who  you 
know  has  found  you  out ;  or  vice  versd,  to  sit  with  a  man  whom 
you  have  found  out.  His  talent  ?  Bah  !  His  virtue  ?  We  know 
a  little  story  or  two  aln^ut  his  virtue,  and  he  knows  we  know  it. 
We  are  thinking  over  friend  Robinson's  antecedents,  as  we  grin, 
bow,  and  talk ;  and  we  are  l)oth  humbugs  together.  Eobinson  a 
good  fellow,  is  he?  You  know  how  he  behaved  to  Hicks?  A 
goo<l-natured  man,  is  he  ?  Pray  do  you  remember  that  little  story 
of  Mrs.  Robinson's  black  eye  ?  How  men  have  to  work,  to  talk,  to 
smile,  to  go  to  bed,  and  try  to  slecj),  with  this  dread  of  being  found 
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out  on  their  consciences !  Bardolpb,  who  has  robbed  a  chuidi,  and 
Nym,  who  has  taken  a  purse,  go  to  their  usual  haunts,  and  smoke 
their  pipes  with  their  companions.  Mr.  Detective  Bullseye  appears, 
and  says,  "  Oh,  Bardolph,  I  want  you  about  that  there  pyx  busi- 
ness ! "  Mr.  Bardolph  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  puts  out 
his  hands  to  the  little  steel  cuflb,  and  walks  away  quite  meekly. 
He  is  found  out  He  must  go.  "Good-bye,  DoU  Tearsheet! 
Ghxxl-bye,  Mrs.  Quickly,  ma'am  1 "  The  other  gentlemen  and  ladies 
de  la  9ocUt4  look  on  and  exchange  mute  adieux  with  the  departing 
friends.  And  an  assured  time  will  come  when  the  other  gentle- 
men and  ladies  will  be  found  out  toa 

What  a  wonderful  and  beautifhl  providcm  of  nature  it  has  been 
that,  for  the  most  part,  our  womankind  are  not  endowed  with  the 
fieu^ulty  of  finding  us  out !  Theff  don't  doubt,^  and  probe,  and  weigh, 
and  take  your  measure.  Lay  down  this  paper,  my  benevolent 
friend  and  reader,  go  into  your  drawing-room  now,  and  utter  a  joke 
ever  so  old,  and  I  wager  sixpence  the  ladies  there  will  all  begin  to 
laugh.  Qo  to  Brown's  house,  and  tell  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  young 
ladies  what  you  think  of  him,  and  see  what  a  welcome  you  will  get ! 
In  like  manner,  let  him  come  to  your  house,  and  tell  yovr  good 
lady  his  candid  opinion  of  you,  and  fancy  how  she  will  receive  him  ! 
Would  you  have  your  wife  and  children  know  you  exactly  for  what 
you  are,  ami  esteem  you  precisely  at  your  worth  ?  If  so,  my  friend, 
you  will  live  in  a  dreary  house,  and  you  will  have  but  a  chilly  fire- 
side. Do  you  suppose  the  people  round  it  don*t  see  your  homely 
face  as  under  a  glamour,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  halo  of  love  round 
it?  You  don't  fancy  you  are^  as  you  seem  to  them?  No  such 
thing,  my  man.  Put  away  that  monstrous  conceit,  and  be-  thankful 
that  they  have  not  found  you  out. 
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WHERE  have  I  just  read  of  a  game  played  at  a  country 
house?  The  party  assembles  round  a  table  with  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  Some  one  narrates  a  tale  containing  more 
or  less  incidents  and  personages.  Each  person  of  the  company  then 
writes  down,  to  the  best  of  his  memory  and  ability,  the  anecdote 
just  narrated,  and  finally  the  papers  are  to  be  read  out.  I  do  not 
say  I  should  like  to  play  oft€n  at  this  game,  wliich  might  possibly 
be  a  tedious  and  lengthy  pastime,  not  by  any  means  so  amusing  as 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  conservatory  ;  or  even  listening  to  the  young 
ladies  playing  their  piano-pieces ;  or  to  Hobbs  and  Nobbs  lingering 
round  the  bottle  and  talking  over  the  morning's  run  with  the 
hounds ;  but  surely  it  is  a  moral  and  ingenious  sport.  They  say 
the  variety  of  narratives  is  often  very  odd  and  amusing.  The 
original  story  becomes  so  changed  and  distorted  that  at  the  end  of 
all  the  statements  you  are  puzzled  to  know  where  the  truth  is  at 
all.  As  time  is  of  small  importance  to  the  cheerful  persons  engaged 
in  this  sport,  perhaps  a  good  way  of  i)laying  it  would  be  to  spread 
it  over  a  couple  of  years.  Let  the  people  who  played  the  game  in 
*60  all  meet  and  play  it  once  more  in  '61,  and  each  write  his  story 
over  again.  Then  bring  out  your  original  and  compare  notes.  Not 
only  will  the  stories  differ  from  each  other,  but  the  writers  will  pro- 
bably differ  from  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  incidents 
will  grow  or  will  dwindle  strangely.  The  least  authentic  of  the 
statements  will  be  so  lively  or  so  malicious,  or  so  neatly  put,  that 
it  will  appear  most  like  the  truth.  I  like  these  tales  and  sportive 
exercises.  I  had  begun  a  little  print  collection  once.  I  had  Addison 
in  his  nightgown  in  bed  at  Holland  House,  requesting  young  Lord 
Warwick  to  remark  how  a  Christian  shoidd  die.  I  had  Cambronne 
clutching  his  cocked-hat,  and  uttering  the  immortal  "La  Garde 
meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas."  I  had  the  Vengeur  going  down,  and  all 
the  crew  hurraying  like  madmen.  I  had  Alfred  toasting  the  muffin ; 
Curtius  (Haydon)  jumping  into  the  gulf;  with  extracts  from  Napo- 
leon's bulletins,  and  a  fine  authentic  portrait  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
What  man  who  has  been  before  the  ])ublic  at  all  has  not  bear^ 
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similar  wonderful  anecdotes  regarding  himself  and  his  own  history  t 
In  these  humble  essaykins  I  have  taken  leave  to  ^[otise.  I  erj 
out  about  the  shoes  which  pinch  me,  and,  as  I  fimcy,  more  natnrallj 
and  pathetically  than  if  my  neighbour's  corns  were  trodden  under 
foot  I  prattle  about  the  dish  which  I  love,  the  wine  which  I  like, 
the  talk  I  heard  yestenlay — about  Brown's  absurd  airs — Jones's 
ridiculous  elation  when  he  thinks  he  has  caught  me  in  a  blunder 
(a  part  of  the  fun,  you  see,  is  that  Jones  will  read  this,  and  will 
perfectly  well  know  that  I  mean  him,  and  that  we  shall  meet  and 
grin  at  each  other  with  entire  politeness).  This  is  not  the  highest 
kind  of  speculation,  I  confess,  but  it  is  a  gossip  which  amuses  some 
folks.  A  brisk  and  honest  small-beer,  will  refresh  those  who  do 
not  care  for  the  frothy  outpourings  of  heavier  taps.  A  two  of  dubs 
may  be  a  good  handy  littie  card  sometimes,  and  able  to  tackle  a 
king  of  diamonds,  if  it  is  a  little  trump.  Some  philosophers  get 
their  wisdom  with  deep  thought^  and  out  of  ponderous  libraries ; 
I  pick  up  my  small  crumbs  of  cogitation  at  a  dinner-table ;  or 
from  Mrs.  Mary  and  Miss  Louisa,  as  they  are  prattling  over  their 
five-o'clock  tea. 

Well,  yesterday  at  dinner,  Jucundus  was  good  enough  to  tell 
me  a  story  about  myself,  which  he  had  heard  from  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  whom  I  send  my  best  compliments.  The  tale  is 
this.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  3 let  of  November  last, 
just  before  sunset,  I  was  seen  leaving  No.  96  Abbey  Roail,  St 
John's  Wood,  leading  two  little  children  by  the  hand,  one  of  them 
in  a  nankeen  pelisse,  and  the  other  having  a  mole  on  the  third 
finger  of  his  left  hand  (she  thinks  it  was  the  third  finger,  but  is 
quite  sure  it  was  the  left  hand).  Thence  I  walked  with  them  to 
Charles  Boroughbridge's,  pork  and  sausage  man,  No.  29  Upper 
Theresa  Rood.  Here,  whilst  I  left  the  little  girl  innocently  eating 
a  polony  in  the  front  shop,  I  and  Boroughbridge  retired  with  the 
boy  into  the  back  j)arlour,  where  Mrs.  Boroughbridge  was  playing 
cribbage.  She  put  up  the  cards  and  boxes,  took  out  a  chopper  and 
a  napkin,  and  we  cut  the  little  boy's  little  throat  (which  he  bore 
with  great  pluck  and  resolution),  and  made  him  into  sausage-meat 
by  the  aid  of  Purkis's  excellent  sausage-machine.  The  little  girl  at 
first  could  not  understaml  her  brother's  absence,  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  taking  her  to  see  Mr.  Fechter  in  Ilarnlet,  I  led  her 
down  to  the  New  River  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where  a  body  of  a  child 
in  a  nankeen  pelisse  was  subsequently  found,  and  has  never  been 
recognised  to  the  present  day.  And  this  Mre.  Lynx  can  aver, 
because  she  saw  the  whole  transaction  with  her  own  eyes,  as  she 
told  Mr.  Jucundus. 

X  have  altered  the  little  details  of  the  anecdote  somewhat     But 
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thia  story  is,  I  tow  and  declare,  as  true  as  Mrs.  Lynx's.  Qracious 
goodness !  how  do  lies  begin  ?  What  are  the  averages  of  lyitig  1 
Is  the  same  amount  of  lies  told  about  every  man,  and  do  we  pretty 
much  all  tell  the  same  amount  of  lies  ?  Is  the  average  greater  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  or  vice  versd — among  women  than  among 
men  %  Is  this  a  lie  I  am  telling  now  ?  If  I  am  talking  about  you, 
the  odds  are,  perhaps,  that  it  is.  I  look  back  at  some  which  have 
been  told  about  me,  and  speculate  on  them  with  thanks  and  wonder. 
Dear  friends  have  told  them  of  me,  have  told  them  to  me  of  myself. 
Have  they  not  to  and  of  you,  dear  friend  ]  A  friend  of  mine  was 
dining  at  a  large  dinner  of  clergymen,  and  a  story,  as  true  as  the 
sausage  story  above  given,  was  told  regarding  me,  by  one  of  those 
reverend  divines  in  whose  frocks  sit  some  anile  chatterboxes,  as 
any  man  who  knows  this  world  knows.  They  take  the  privilege  of 
their  gown.  They  cabal,  and  tattle,  and  hiss,  and  cackle  commina- 
tions  under  their  breath.  I  say  the  old  women  of  the  other  sex  are 
not  more  talkative  or  more  mischievous  than  some  of  these.  "  Such 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  spoken  to,"  says  Gobemouche,  nai-rating  the 
story — and  such  a  story !  **  And  I  am  surprised  he  is  admitted 
into  society  at  all."  Yes,  denr  Gobemouche,  but  the  story  wasn^t 
true ;  and  I  had  no  more  done  the  wicked  deed  in  question  than  I 
had  run  away  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

I  have  always  longed  to  know  what  that  story  was  (or  what 
collection  of  histories),  which  a  lady  liad  in  her  mind  to  whom  a 
servant  of  mine  applied  for  a  place,  wlien  I  was  breaking  up  my 
establishment  once,  and  going  abroad.  Brown  went  with  a  very 
good  character  from  us,  wliich,  indeed,  she  fully  deserved  after 
several  years'  faithful  service.  But  when  Mrs.  Jones  read  the 
name  of  the  person  out  of  whose  employment  Brown  came,  "  That 
is  quite  sufficient,"  says  Mrs.  Jones.  **  You  may  go.  I  will  never 
take  a  servant  out  of  that  house."  All,  Mrs.  Jones,  how  I  should 
like  to  know  what  that  crime  was,  or  what  that  series  of  villanies, 
which  made  you  determine  never  to  take  a  servant  out  of  my  house. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  story  of  the  little  boy  and  the  sausages? 
Have  you  swallowed  that  little  minced  infant  ?  Have  you  devoured 
that  young'  Polonius  ]  Upon  my  word  you  have  maw  enough.  We 
somehow  greedily  gobble  down  all  stories  in  which  the  characters 
of  our  friends  are  chopped  up,  and  believe  wrong  of  them  without 
inquiry.  In  a  late  serial  work  written  by  this  hand,  I  remember 
making  some  pathetic  remarks  al)out  our  proi)ensity  to  believe  ill 
of  our  neighbours — and  I  remember  the  remarks,  not  because  they 
were  valuable,  or  novel,  or  ingenious,  but  because,  within  three 
days  after  they  had  appeared  in  jiriiit,  the  moralist  who  wrote 
them,  walking  home  with  a  friend,  heard  a  story  about  another 
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friend,  which  story  he  straightway  believed,  and  which  story  was 
scarcely  more  true  than  that  aaxuHige  fable  which  is  here  set  down. 
0  mea  ctUpOj  tnea  maxima  culpa!  But  though  the  preacher 
trips,  shall  not  the  doctrine  be  goodf  Tea,  breUuenl  Here  be 
the  rods.  Look  you,  here  are  the  aoom^ges.  Choose  me  a  nice 
long,  swishing,  buddy  one,  light  and  well  poised  in  the  handle,  thick 
and  bushy  at  the  taiL  Pick  me  out  a  whip-cord  thong  with  aome 
dainty  knots  in  it — and  now — ^we  all  deserve  it — whish,  whiah, 
whisli  1     Let  us  cut  into  each  other  all  round. 

A  favourite  liar  and  servant  of  mine  was  a  man  I  once  had  to 
drive  a  brougham.  He  never  came  to  my  house,  except  for  orders, 
and  once  when  he  helped  to  wait  at  dinner,  so  clumsily  that  it  waa 
agreed  we  would  dispense  with  his  fiirther  efforts.  The  (job) 
brougham  horse  used  to  look  dreadAilly  lean  and  tired,  and  the 
livery-stable  keeper  complained  that  we  worked  him  too  hard. 
Now,  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  neighbouring  butcher's  lady 
who  liked  to  ride  in  a  brougham;  and  Tomkins  lent  her  ouib, 
drove  her  cheerfully  to  Richmond  and  Putney,  and,  I  suppose,  took 
out  a  payment  in  mutton-chops.  We  gave  this  good  Tomkins  wine 
and  medicine  for  his  family  when  sick — we  supplied  him  with  little 
comforts  and  extras  which  need  not  now  be  remembered — and  the 
grateful  creature  rewarded  us  by  informing  some  of  our  tradesmen 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  custom,  **Mr.  Roundabout)  Lor' 
bless  you  !  I  carry  him  up  to  beil  drunk  every  night  in  the  week." 
He,  Tomkins,  being  a  man  of  seven  stone  weight  and  five  feet  high  ; 
whereas  his  employer  was — but  here  modesty  interferes,  and  I 
decline  to  enter  into  the  avoirdupois  question. 

Now,  wiiat  was  Tomkins^s  motive  for  the  utterance  and  dis- 
semination of  these  lies  1  They  could  further  no  conceivable  end  or 
interest  of  his  own.  Had  they  been  true  stories,  Tomkins's  master 
would,  and  reasonably,  have  been  still  more  angry  than  at  the 
fables.  It  was  but  suicidal  slander  on  the  part  of  Tomkins — must 
come  to  a  discovery — must  end  in  a  punishment.  The  poor  wretch 
had  got  his  place  under,  as  it  turned  out,  a  fictitious  character. 
He  might  have  stayed  in  it,  for  of  course  Tomkins  had  a  wife  and 
poor  innocent  children.  He  might  have  had  bread,  beer,  bed, 
character,  coats,  coals.  He  might  have  nestled  in  our  little  island, 
comfortably  sheltered!  from  the  storms  of  life ;  but  we  were  com- 
pelled to  cast  him  out,  and  send  him  driving,  lonely,  i)erishing, 
tossing,  starving,  to  sea — to  drown.  To  drown?  There  be  other 
modes  of  death  whereby  rogues  die.  Good-bye,  Tomkins.  And  so 
the  nightcap  is  put  on,  and  the  bolt  is  drawn  for  poor  T. 

Suppose  we  were  to  invite  volunteers  amongst  our  respected 
readers  to  send  in  little  statements  of  the  lies  which  they  knovr 
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have  been  told  about  themselves :  what  a  heap  of  correspondence, 
what  an  exaggeration  of  maligniticH,  what  a  crackling  bonfire  of  in- 
cendiary falsehoods,  might  we  not  gjither  together !  And  a  lie  once 
set  going,  having  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  it  by  the  father  of 
lying,  and  ordered  to  run  its  diabolical  little  course,  lives  with  a 
prodigious  vitality.  You  say,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit." 
Psha !  Great  lies  are  as  great  as  great  truths,  and  prevail  constantly, 
and  day  after  day.  Take  an  instance  or  two  out  of  my  own  little 
budget.  I  sit  near  a  gentleman  at  dinner,  and  the  conversation 
turns  upon  a  certain  anonymous  literary  performance  whic^ii  at  the 
time  is  amusing  the  town.  "  Oh,"  says  the  gentleman,  **  every Ixxly 
knows  who  wrote  that  paper:  it  is  Momus's."  I  was  a  young 
author  at  the  time,  perhaps  proud  of  my  bantlin;^ :  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  I  say,  "  it  was  written  by  your  humble  servant."  "  In- 
deed ! "  was  all  that  the  man  replied,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
turned  his  back,  and  talked  to  his  otlier  neighbour.  I  never  heard 
sarcastic  incredulity  more  finely  conveyed  than  by  that  "  indeed." 
"  Impudent  liar,"  the  gentleman's  face  said,  as  clear  as  face  could 
speak.  Where  was  Magna  Veritas,  and  how  did  she  prevail  then  ? 
She  lifted  up  her  voice,  she  made  her  appeal,  and  she  was  kicked 
out  of  court.  In  New  York  I  ^'ad  a  newspaper  criticism  one  day 
(by  an  exile  from  our  shores  who  hiis  taken  uj)  his  abode  in  the 
Western  Republic),  commenting  upon  a  letter  of  mine  which  had 
appeared  in  a  contemjH)rary  volume,  and  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
the  writer  was  a  lad  in  such  and  such  a  year,  and  in  iK)int  of  fact, 
I  was,  at  the  period  s[)okon  of,  nineteen  years  of  age.  "  Falsehood, 
Mr.  Roundabout,"  says  the  noble  critic  :  "  you  were  then  not  a  lad ; 
you  were  then  six-and-twenty  years  of  age."  You  see  he  knew 
better  than  papa  and  mamma  and  parish  register.  It  was  easier  for 
him  to  think  and  say  I  lied,  on  a  twopenny  matter  connected  with 
my  own  affairs,  than  to  imagine  he  was  mistaken.  Years  ago,  in 
a  time  when  we  were  very  mad  wags,  Arcturus  and  myself  met  a 
gentleman  from  China  who  knew  the  language.  We  began  to  speak 
Chinese  against  him.  We  siiid  we  were  bom  in  China.  We  were 
two  to  one.  We  spoke  the  mandarin  dialect  with  perfect  fluency. 
We  had  the  company  with  us ;  as  in  the  old  old  days,  the  squeak 
of  the  real  pig  was  voted  not  to  be  so  natural  as  the  squeak  of 
the  sham  pig.  0  Arcturus,  the  sham  pig  squeaks  in  our  streets 
now  to  the  applause  of  multitudes,  and  the  real  porker  grunts 
unheeded  in  his  sty  ! 

I  once  talked  for  some  little  time  with  an  amiable  lady  :  it  was 
for  the  first  time ;  and  I  saw  an  expressicm  of  surprise  on  her  kind 
face  which  said  as  plainly  iis  face  could  sjiy,  "  Sir,  do  you  know  that 
up  to  this  momei^t  I  have  had  a  certain  opinion  of  you,  and  that  I 
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begin  to  think  I  have  been  mistaken  or  mialed  t "  I  not  only  know 
that  Bhe  had  heard  evil  reports  of  me,  but  I  know  who  told  her — 
one  of  those  acute  fellows,  my  dear  brethren,  of  whom  we  spoke  in 
a  previous  sermon,  who  has  found  me  out — ^fbund  out  actions  which 
I  never  did,  found  out  thoughts  and  sayings  which  I  never  spoke, 
and  judged  me  accordingly.  Ah,  my  lad  I  have  I  found  you  outt 
0,  risum  teneatis.  Perhaps  the  person  I  am  accusing  is  no  mine 
guilty  than  I. 

How  comes  it  that  the  evil  which  men  say  spreads  so  widely  and 
lasts  80  long,  whilst  our  good  kind  words  don't  seem  somehow  to 
take  root  and  bear  blossom  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  stony  hearts  of  man* 
kind  these  pretty  flowers  can't  find  a  pUice  to  growf  Certain  it  is 
that  scandal  is  good  brisk  talk,  whereas  praise  of  one's  neighbour 
is  by  no  means  lively  hearing.  An  acquaintance  grilled,  scored, 
devilled,  and  served  with  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper  excites  the 
appetite ;  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend  with  currant  jelly  is  but  a 
sickly  unrelishing  meat. 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  my  dear  worthy  Mrs.  Candour,  in 
whom  I  know  there  are  a  hundred  goo<l  and  generous  qualities :  it 
being  perfectly  clear  that  the  good  things  wliich  we  say  of  our  neigh- 
bours don't  fructify,  but  somehow  pi^rish  in  the  ground  where  they  are 
dropped,  wliilst  the  evil  words  are  waft(Mi  by  all  the  winds  of  scandal, 
take  root  in  all  soils,  and  flourish  amazingly — seeing,  I  say,  that 
this  conversation  does  not  give  us  a  fair  chance,  suppose  we  give  up 
censoriousness  altogether,  and  decline  uttering  our  opinions  about 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  (and  Mesdames  B.,  J.,  and  R)  at 
alL  We  may  be  mistaken  about  every  one  of  them,  as,  please  good- 
ness, those  anecdote-mongei's  against  whom  I  liave  uttered  my 
meek  protest  have  been  mistaken  about  me.  We  need  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  Mrs.  Manning  was  an  amiable  creature 
much  misunderstood;  and  Jack  Thurtell  a  gallant  unfortunate 
fellow,  not  neiir  so  black  as  he  was  painted  ;  but  we  will  try  and 
avoid  personalities  altogether  in  talk,  won't  wel  We  will  range 
the  fields  of  science,  dear  madam,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
the  pleasing  results  of  our  studies.  We  will,  if  you  please,  examine 
the  infinitesimal  wonders  of  nature  through  the  microscope.  We 
will  cultivate  entomology.  We  will  sit  with  our  anns  round  each 
other's  waists  on  the  ^^otis  asi'norum,  and  see  the  stream  of  mathe- 
matics flow  beneath.  We  will  take  refuge  in  cards,  and  play  at 
"  beggar  my  neighbour,'*  not  abuse  my  neighbour.  We  will  go  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  and  talk  freely  about  the  gorilla  and  his 
kindred,  but  not  talk  about  people  who  can  talk  in  their  turn. 
Suppose  we  pniise  the  High  Church  ?  we  offend  the  Low  Church. 
The  Broad  Church  1  High  and  Iiow  are  both  offended.     What  do 
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you  think  of  Lord  Derby  as  a  politician  1  And  what  is  your  opinion 
of  Lord  Palmerston  ?  If  you  please,  will  you  play  me  those  lovely 
variations  of  "In  a  cottage  near  a  wood " ?  It  is  a  charming  air 
(you  know  it  in  French,  I  suppose  ?  Ahl  te  dirai-jcj  niaman  f) 
and  was  a  favourite  with  poor  Marie  Antoinette.  I  say  "poor, 
because  I  have  a  right  to  speak  with  pity  of  a  sovereign  who  was 
renowned  for  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  misfortune.  But  as  for 
giving  any  opinion  on  her  conduct,  saying  that  she  was  good  or  bad, 
or  indifferent,  goodness  forbid !  We  have  agreed  we  will  not  bo 
censorious.  Let  us  have  a  game  at  cards — at  dcarU^  if  you  please. 
You  deal.     I  ask  for  canls.     I  lead  the  deuce  of  clubs.  .  .  . 

What  1  there  is  no  deuce !  Deuce  take  it !  What  1  People 
will  go  on  talking  about  their  neighbours,  and  won't  have  their 
mouths  stopped  by  cards,  or  ever  so  mu<;h  microscopes  and 
aquariums?  Ah,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  I  agree  with  you. 
By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  Lady  Grodiva  Trotter's 
dress  last  night  1  People  'loill  go  on  chattering,  although  we  hold 
our  tongues ;  and,  after  all,  my  good  soul,  what  will  their  scandal 
matter  a  himdred  years  hence  1 
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NOT  long^ since,  at  a  certain  banquet,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sit  by  Doctor  Polymathesis,  who  knows  everythingy  and 
who,  about  the  time  when  the  daiet  made  its  appearance, 
mentioned  that  old  dictum  of  the  grumbling  Oxford  don,  that  ''All 
Claset  wovid  he  port  if  it  could  I "  *  Imbibing  a  bumper  of  one 
or  the  other  not  ungratefully,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Here,  surely, 
Mr.  Iloun<labout,  is  a  good  text  for  one  of  your  reverence's  sermons." 
Let  lis  apply  to  the  human  nice,  dear  bretliren,  what  is  here  said  of 
the  vintages  of  Portugal  and  Gascony,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  liow  many  clarets  aspire  to  be  ports  in  their  way; 
how  most  men  and  women  of  our  actiuaintance,  how  we  ourselves, 
are  Aquitaiuians  giving  ourselves  Liisitanian  airs ;  how  we  wish  to 
have  credit  for  being  stronger,  braver,  more  beautiful,  more  worthy 
than  we  really  are. 

Nay,  the  beginning  of  this  hypocrisy — a  desire  to  excel,  a  desire 
to  be  hearty,  fruity,  generous,  strength-imparting — ^is  a  virtuous  and 
noble  ambition  ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  man  in  his  own  case, 
or  his  neighbour's,  to  say  at  what  point  this  ambition  transgresses 
the  boundary  of  virtue,  and  becomes  vanity,  pretence,  and  self- 
seeking.  You  are  a  poor  man,  lot  us  say,  showing  a  bold  fece  to 
adverse  fortune,  and  wearing  a  confident  aspect.  Your  purse  is 
very  narrow,  but  you  owe  no  man  a  i)enny ;  your  means  are  scanty, 
but  your  wife's  gown  is  decent ;  your  old  coat  well  bnished ;  your 
children  at  a  good  school ;  you  grumble  to  no  one ;  ask  favours  of 
no  one ;  truckle  to  no  neighbours  on  account  of  their  sui)erior  rank, 
or  (a  worse,  and  a  meaner  and  a  more  common  crime  still)  envy 
none  for  their  better  fortune.  To  all  outward  appearances  you  are 
as  well  to  do  as  your  neighbours,  who  have  thrice  your  income. 
There  may  be  in  this  case  some  little  mixture  of  pretension  in  your 
life  and  behaviour.  You  certainly  do  put  on  a  smiling  face  whilst 
fortune  is  pinching  you.  Your  wife  and  girls,  so  smart  and  neat  at 
evening  parties,  are  (!utting,  patching,  and  cobbling  all  day  to  make 
both  ends  of  life's  haberdashery  meet.  You  give  a  friend  a  bottle 
of  wine  on  occasion,  but  are  content  yourself  with  a  glass  of  whisky 
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and-water.  You  avoid  a  cab,  Ba3riiig  that  of  all  things  you  like  to 
walk  home  after  dinner  (which  you  know,  my  good  friend,  is  a  fib). 
I  grant  you  that  in  this  scheme  of  life  there  does  enter  ever  so  little 
hypocrisy ;  that  this  claret  is  loaded,  as  it  were  ;  but  your  desire  to 
portify  yourself  is  amiable,  is  pardonable,  is  perhaps  honourable : 
and  were  there  no  other  hypocrisies  than  yours  in  the  world  we 
should  be  a  set  of  worthy  fellows;  and  sermonisers,  moralisers, 
satirisers  would  have  to  hold  their  tongues  and  go  to  some  other 
trade  to  get  a  living. 

But  you  know  you  will  step  over  that  boundary  line  of  virtue 
and  modesty,  into  the  district  where  humbug  and  vanity  begin,  and 
there  the  moraliser  catches  you  and  makes  an  example  of  you.  For 
instance,  in  a  certain  novel  in  another  plac«  my  friend  Mr.  Talbot 
Twysden  is  mentioned — a  man  whom  you  and  I  know  to  be  a 
wretched  onlinaire,  but  who  persists  in  treating  himself  a«  if  he 
was  the  finest  *20  port.  In  our  Britain  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
like  him ;  for  ever  striving  to  swell  beyond  their  natural  size,  to 
strain  beyond  their  natural  strength,  to  step  beyond  their  natural 
stride.  Search,  search  witliin  your  own  waistcoats,  dear  brethren — 
yov,  know  in  your  hearts  which  of  your  ordinaire  qualities  you  would 
pass  off,  and  fain  consider  as  first-rate  port.  And  why  not  you  your- 
self, Mr.  Preacher?  says  the  congregation.  Dearly  beloved,  neither  in 
nor  out  of  this  pulpit  do  I  j)rofe8s  to  be  bigger,  or  cleverer,  or  wiser, 
or  better  than  any  of  you.  A  short  while  since,  a  certain  Reviewer 
announced  that  I  gave  myself  great  pretensions  as  a  philosopher. 
I  a  philosopher !  I  advance  pretensions !  My  dear  Saturday  friend, 
And  you  ?  Don*t  you  teach  everything  to  everybody  ?  and  punish 
the  naughty  boys  if  they  don*t  learn  as  you  bid  them  ]  You  teach 
politics  to  Lord  John  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  You  teach  ix)ets  how  to 
write ;  painters,  how  to  paint ;  gentlemen,  manners ;  and  opera- 
dancers,  how  to  pirouette.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  of  late  by  an 
instance  of  the  modesty  of  our  Saturday  friend,  who,  more  Athenian 
than  the  Athenians,  and  a  projtos  of  a  Greek  book  by  a  Greek 
author,  sat  down  and  gravely  showed  the  Greek  gentleman  how  to 
write  his  own  language. 

No,  I  do  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  try  to  be  port  at  all ;  but  offer 
in  these  presents,  a  sound  genuine  ordinaire,  at  18s.  per  doz.  let  us 
say,  grown  on  my  own  hillside,  and  offered  de  ban  coeur  to  those 
who  will  sit  down  under  my  tonnelle^  and  have  a  half-hour's  drink 
and  gossip.  It  is  none  of  your  hot  porto,  my  friend.  I  know 
there  is  much  better  and  stronger  liquor  elsewhere.  Some  pro- 
nounce it  sour  ;  some  say  it  is  thin  ;  some  that  it  has  woefully  lost 
its  flavour.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  There  are  good  and 
bad  years ;   years   that   surprise  everybody  ;   years  of  which  the 
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produce  b  small  and  bad,  or  rich  and  plentiftil.  Bat  if  my  tap  li 
not  genuine  it  is  naughty  and  no  man  should  giro  himself  the 
trouble  to  drink  it  I  do  not  even  say  that  I  would  be  port  if  I 
could ;  knowing  that  port  (by  which  I  would  imply  much  stronger, 
deeper,  richer,  and  more  durable  liquor  than  my  vineyaid  can 
ftunish)  is  not  relished  by  all  palates,  or  suitable  to  all  heads. 
Wo  will  assume  then,  dear  brother,  that  you  and  I  are  tolerably 
modest  people  ;  and,  ourselves  being  thus  out  of  the  question,  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  pretentious  our  neighbours  are,  and  how  very 
many  of  them  would  be  port  if  they  could. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  small  man  from  college  placed  amongst 
great  folk,  and  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  f  He 
goes  hack  to  his  common  room  with  fond  reminiscences  of  Ermine 
Castle  or  Strawberry  Hall  He  writes  to  the  dear  Countess,  to  say 
that  dear  Lonl  LoUypop  is  getting  on  very  well  at  Sunt  Bonifiux^ 
and  that  the  accident  which  he  met  with  in  a  scuffle  with  an  inebri- 
ated bargeman  only  showed  his  spirit  and  honour,  and  will  not 
permanently  disfigiire  his  Lordship's  nose.  He  gets  his  clothes  from 
dear  Lollypop's  London  tailor,  and  wears  a  mauve  or  magenta  tie 
when  he  rides  out  to  see  the  hounds.  A  love  of  fashionable 
people  is  a  weakness,  I  do  not  say  of  all,  but  of  some  tutors. 
Witness  that  Eton  tutor  t'other  day,  who  intimated  that  in  Corn- 
hill  we  could  not  untlerstand  the  perfect  purity,  delicacy,  and 
refinement  of  those  genteel  families  who  sent  their  sons  to  Eton. 

0  usher,  mon  ami  I  Old  Sum  Johnson,  who,  too,  had  been  an 
usher  in  his  early  life,  kept  a  little  of  that  weakness  always. 
Suppose  Goldsmith  had  knocked  him  up  at  three  in  the  morning 
and  proposed  a  boat  to  Greenwich,  as  Topham  Bcauclerc  and  his 
friend  did,  would  he  have  said,  "  What,  my  boy,  are  you  for  a 
frolic  ?  I'm  with  you  ! "  and  gone  and  put  on  his  clothes  ?  Rather 
he  would  have  pitched  poor  Goldsmith  downstairs.  He  would  have 
liked  to  be  port  if  he  could.  Of  course  tve  wouldn't.  Our  opinion 
of  the  Portugal  gra])e  is  known.  It  grows  very  high,  and  is  very 
sour,  and  we  don't  go  for  that  kind  of  grai)e  at  all. 

"  I  was  walking  with  Mr.  Fox  " — and  sure  this  anecdote  comes 
very  pat  after  the  grapes — "  I  was  walking  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Louvre,"  says  Benjamin  West  (ajrud  some  paper  I  have  just  been 
reading),  "  and  I  remarked  how  many  people  turned  round  to  look 
at  me.  This  shows  the  respect  of  the  Fren(;h  for  the  fine  arts." 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  very  small  claret  indeed,  which 
imagined  itself  to  be  port  of  the  strongest  body.  There  are  not 
many  instances  of  a  faith  so  doe]),  so  simple,  so  satisfactory  as  this. 

1  have  met  many  who  would  like  to  be  port ;  but  with  few  of  the 
Gascon  sort,  who  absolutely  believed  they  tpere  port.     G^ige  IIL 
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believed  in  West's  port,  and  thought  Reynolds's  overrated  stuff. 
When  I  saw  West's  pictures  at  Philadelphia,  I  looked  at  them 
with  astonishment  and  awe.  Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  your  heaii 
under  your  old  nightc^ij).  0  inunortality  !  is  this  the  end  of  you  1 
Did  any  of  you,  my  dear  hrctliren,  ever  try  and  rejul  "  Blackmore's 
Poems,"  or  the  "  Epics  of  Baour-Lormian,"  or  the  "  Henriade,"  or — 
what  shall  we  say? — Pollok's  "Course  of  Time"?  They  were 
thougiit  to  be  more  lasting  than  brass  by  some  people,  and  where 
are  they  now  ?  And  our  nuistcrpieces  of  literature — aUr  ports — 
that,  if  not  immortid,  at  any  rate  are  to  last  their  fifty,  their 
hundred  years — oh,  sire,  don't  you  think  a  very  small  cellar 
will  hold  then»  ? 

Those  poor  people  in  brass,  on  pedestals,  hectoring  about 
Trafalgar  Square  and  that  neighbourhood,  don't  you  think  many 
of  them — apart  even  from  the  ridiculous  execution — cut  rather  a 
ridiculous  figure,  and  tliat  we  arc  too  eager  to  set  up  our  ordinaire 
heroism  and  talent  for  iM)rt  ]  A  Duke  of  Wellington  or  two  I  will 
grant,  though  even  of  these  idols  a  moderate  sujiply  will  be 
sufficient.  Some  years  ago  a  famous  and  witty  French  critic  was 
in  London,  with  whom  I  walked  the  streets.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  informed  him  (being  in  hopes  that  he  was  about  to  write 
some  papers  regarding  the  manners  nnd  rustduis  of  this  country) 
that  all  the  statues  he  saw  rei)re8ented  the  I)uke  of  Wellington. 
That  on  the  arch  ojiposite  Apsley  House]  the  Duke  in  a  cloak, 
and  cocked-hat,  on  horseback.  That  beliind  Ajisley  House  in  an 
airy  fig-leaf  co^ume?  the  Duke  again.  That  in  Cockspur  Street? 
the  Duke  with  a  pig-tiiil — and  so  on.  I  showed  him  an  army  of 
Dukes.  There  are  many  bronze  hon)e8  who  aftor  a  few  years  look 
already  as  foolish,  awkward,  and  out  of  place  as  a  man,  say  at 
Shoolbred's  or  Swan  &  Edgar's.  For  example,  those  three  Grena- 
diers in  Pall  Mall,  who  have  l>ecn  up  only  a  few  months,  don't 
you  pity  those  uidiappy  hoURchold  troops,  who  have  to  stand 
frowning  and  looking  fierce  there  ;  and  tliink  they  would  like  to 
step  down  and  go  to  barraciks?  That  they  fought  very  bravely 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  so  di<l  the  Russians  fight  very  bravely  ; 
and  the  French  fight  very  bravely  ;  and  so  did  Colonel  Jones  ami 
the  99th,  and  Colonel  Brown  and  the  100th ;  and  I  say  again  that 
onlinaire  should  not  give  itself  port  airs,  and  that  an  honest 
ordinaire  would  blush  to  be  found  swaggering  so.  I  am  sure  if 
you  could  consult  the  Duke  of  York,  who  is  impaled  on  his  column 
between  the  two  clubs,  and  ask  his  late  Royal  Highness  whether 
he  thought  he  ought  to  remain  there,  he  would  say  no.  A  bravQ 
worthy  man,  not  a  braggart  or  boaster,  to  be  put  ui»on  that  heroic 
perch  must  be  painful  to  him.     Lord  George  Bentinck,  I  suppose, 

2U 
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being  in  the  midst  of  the  fiunily  park  in  CavendiBh  Square^  may 
conceive  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  in  his  place.  But  look  at 
William  of  Cumberland,  with  his  hat  oocke4  over  his  eye,  prancing 
behind  Lord  George  on  his  Roman-nosed  chaiger :  he,  depend  on  it^ 
would  be  for  getting  off  his  horse  if  he  had  the  pennission.  He  did 
not  hesitate  about  trifles,  as  we  know ;  but  he  was  a  Tory  tnxth- 
telliug  and  honourable  soldier ;  and  as  for  heroic  rank  and  statnesqiie 
dignity,  I  would  wager  a  dozen  of  '20  Port  against  a  bottle  of  pure 
and  sound  Bordeaux,  at  18s.  per  doxen  (bottles  included),  that  he 
never  would  think  of  claiming  any  such  absurd  distinction.  They 
have  got  a  statue  of  Thomas  Moore  at  Dublin,  I  hear.  Is  he  on 
horseback?  Some  men  should  have,  say,  a  fifty  years'  lease  of 
glory.  After  a  while  some  gentlemen  now  in  brass  should  go  to 
the  melting  fiunace,  and  reappear  in  some  other  gentleman's  i^pe. 
Lately  I  saw  that  Mblville  column  rising  over  Edinbuigh ;  come, 
good  men  and  tnie,  don't  yon  feel  a  little  awkward  and  uneasy 
when  you  walk  under  it?  Who  was  this  to  stand  in  heroic  places? 
and  is  yon  the  man  whom  Scot(;hmen  most  delight  to  honour?  I 
must  own  deferentially  that  there  is  a  tendonciy  in  North  Britain 
to  over-esteem  its  heroes.  Scotch  ale  is  very  good  and  strong,  but 
it  is  not  stronger  than  all  the  other  l»ecr  iu  the  world,  as  some 
Scottish  patriots  would  insist.  When  there  has  been  a  war,  and 
stout  old  Sandy  Sansculotte  returns  home  from  India  or  the  Crimea, 
what  a  bfi^rpiping,  shouting,  hurrayin<(,  and  self-glorification  takes 
place  rouud  about  him  !  You  would  fancy,  to  hear  McOrator  after 
dinner,  that  the  Scotch  had  fought  all  the  battles,  killed  all  the 
Russians,  Indian  rebels,  or  what  not.  In  Cupar-Fife,  there's  a 
little  inn  calle^l  the  "  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  and  what  do  you  think 
the  sign  is  ?  (I  speak  from  memory,  to  be  sure.)  "  The  Battle  of 
Waterloo  "  is  one  broad  Scotchman  layiftg  about  him  with  a  broad- 
sword. Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Mac,  you  are  wise,  you  are  good,  you 
are  clever,  you  are  handsome,  you  are  brave,  you  are  rich,  &c.;  but 
so  is  Jones  over  the  bonier.  Scotch  salmon  is  jcoo<l,  but  there 
are  other  good  fish  in  the  sea,  I  once  heard  a  Scotchman  lecture 
on  poetry  in  Lomlon.  Of  course  the  pieces  he  selected  were  chiefly 
by  Scottish  authors,  and  Walter  S(;ott  wjis  his  favourite  poet.  1 
whispered  to  my  neighbour,  who  wiis  a  Scotchman  (by  the  way, 
the  audience  were  almost  all  Scotch,  and  the  room  was  All-Mac's 
— I  beg  your  panlon,  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  really  couldn't  help 
it) — "  The  professor  has  said  the  best  poet  was  a  Scotchman :  I 
wager  that  he  will  say  the  worst  ix)et  was  a  Scotchman,  too." 
And  sure  enough  that  worst  poet,  when  he  made  his  appearance, 
was  a  Northern  Brit^m. 

And  as  we  are  talking  of  bragging,  and  I  am  on  my  travels. 
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can  I  forget  one  mighty  republic — one — two  mighty  republics, 
where  people  are  notoriously  fond  of  passing  off  their  claret  fol 
port]  I  am  very  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a  kind  friend,  that  there  is 
a  great  and  influential  party  in  the  United,  and,  I  trust,  in  the 
Confederate  States,*  who  believe  that  Catawba  wine  is  better  than 
the  best  champagne.  Ojiposite  that  famous  old  White  House  at 
Washington,  whereof  I  sliall  ever  have  a  gratefid  memory,  they 
have  set  up  an  eijuestrian  stiitue  of  General  Jackson,  by  a  self- 
taught  American  artist  of  no  inconsiderable  genius  and  skill.  At 
an  evening  party  a  mcndx?r  of  Conin'ess  seized  me  in  a  comer  of  the 
roonj,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  this  was  the  finest  equestHan 
statue  in  the  world  ?  How  was  I  to  desd  with  this  plain  question, 
put  to  me  in  a  corner?  I  was  bound  to  reply,  and  accordingly 
said  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  finest  statue  in  the  world. 
"Well,  sir,"  says  the  member  of  Congress,  "but  you  must  re- 
member that  Mr.  M had  never  Kccn  a  statue  when  he  made 

this  ! "     I  suggested  that  to  see  other  statues  might  do  Mr.  M 

no  harm.  Nor  was  anv  man  more  willin«'  to  own  his  defects,  or 
more  moilest  regarding  his  merits,  than  the  sculptor  himself,  whom 
I  met  subsequently.  But  oh  !  what  a  cliarniing  article  there  was 
in  a  W^ashington  pa|)er  next  day  about  the  impertinence  of  criticism 
and  offensive  t^me  of  arrogance  which  English  men  adopted  towards 
men  and  works  of  genius  in  America  !  "  Wlio  wtis  this  man,  who  " 
&c.  &c.  ?  The  Washington  writer  wjis  angry  because  I  would  not 
accept  this  American  claret  as  the  finest  jiort-wiiie  in  the  world. 
Ah  me !  It  is  about  blood  and  not  wine  that  the  quarrel  now  is, 
and  who  shall  foretell  its  end  ? 

How  much  claret  that  would  be  i)ort  if  it  could  is  handed 
about  in  every  society !  In  the  House  of  Commons  what  small- 
beer  orators  try  to  jmujs  for  strong  !  Stay  :  have  I  a  spite  against 
any  one]  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wife  of  the  M<'mber  for  Bungay  has 
left  off  asking  me  and  Mrs.  Roundabout  to  her  evening-parties. 
Now  is  tiie  time  to  have  a  slap  at  him.  I  will  say  that  he  was 
always  overrated,  and  that  now  he  is  lamentably  falling  off  even 
from  what  he  has  bc;en.  I  will  back  tlie  Member  for  Stoke  Poges 
against  him  ;  and  sliow  that  the  dashing  young  Meml)er  for  Islington 
is  a  far  sounder  man  than  either.  Have  I  any  little  literary  ani- 
mosities ?  Of  course  not.  Men  of  letters  never  have.  Otherwise, 
how  I  could  serve  out  a  competit^^r  here,  make  a  face  over  his 
works,  an<l  show  that  his  would-])e  i)ort  is  very  meagre  ordinaire 
indecil !  Nonsense,  man !  Why  so  siiueamish  ]  Do  they  spare 
you  ?  Now  you  have  the  whip  in  your  hand,  won't  you  lay  on  1 
You  used  to  be  a  i)retty  whip  enough  as  a  young  man,  and  liked  it 

*  Written  in  July  ISOt 
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too.  Is  there  no  enemy  who  would  be  the  better  for  a  littlq 
thonging?  No.  I  have  militatecl  in  former  times,  not  without 
glory;  but  I  grow  peaceable  as  I  grow  old.  And  if  I  have  a 
literary  enemy,  why,  he  will  probably  write  a  book  ere  long,  and 
then  it  will  be  his  turn,  and  my  favourite  review  will  be  down 
upon  him. 

My  brethren,  these  sermons  are  professedly  short;  for  I  have 
that  opinion  of  my  dear  congregation,  whicli  leads  me  to  think  that 
were  I  to  preach  at  great  length  they  would  yawn,  stamp,  make 
noises,  and  porha))8  go  straightway  out  of  church;  and  yet  with 
this  text  I  protest  I  could  go  on  for  hours.  What  multitudes  of 
men,  what  multitudes  of  women,  my  dears,  pass  off  their  ordinaire 
for  port,  their  small  beer  for  strong  1  In  literature,  in  politics,  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  at  the  bar,  in  the  world,  what  an 
immense  quantity  of  cheap  liquor  is  made  to  do  service  for  better 
sorts!  Ask  Serjeant  Roland  his  opinion  of  Oliver  Q.C.  ''Ordinaire, 
my  good  fellow,  ordinaire,  with  a  port-wine  label  I "  Ask  Oliver 
his  o[)inion  of  Rohmd.  "Never  was  a  man  so  overrated  by  the 
world  and  by  himself."  Ask  Tweedlcdunuski  his  opinion  of 
Tweedledeesteiirs  perfonnance.  "A  qua<;k,  my  tear  sir!  an 
ignoramus,  I  geef  you  my  vort.  He  gonibosc  an  opera!  He  is 
not  fit  to  make  tiance  a  bcjir !"  Ask  Paddington  and  Buckmister, 
those  two  "swells"  of  fashion,  what  they  think  of  each  other. 
They  are  notorious  ordinaire.  You  and  I  remember  when  they 
passed  for  very  small  wine,  juul  now  how  high  and  mighty  they 
have  become.  What  do  you  say  to  Tonikins's  sermons?  Ordinaire 
trying  to  go  down  a.s  orthodox  port,  and  very  meagre  ordinaire  too ! 
To  Hopkins's  historical  works?— to  Pumkins's  i)oetry?  Ordinaire, 
ordinaire  again — thin,  feel)le,  overrated;  and  so  down  the  whole 
list.  And  wlien  we  have  done  discussing  our  men  friends,  have  we 
not  all  the  women?  Do  these  not  advance  absurd  pretensions? 
Do  these  never  give  themselves  aii-s?  With  feel)le  brains,  don't 
they  often  set  up  to  be  espn'ts  forta  ?  Don't  they  pretend  to  be 
women  of  fjushion,  and  cut  their  betters  ?  Don't  they  try  and  pass 
off  their  ordinary -looking  girls  as  lK)iiuti(js  of  the  first  order?  Every 
man  in  his  circle  knows  women  who  give  themselves  airs,  and  to 
whoni  we  ciin  apply  the  port-wine  simile. 

Come,  my  friends.  Here  is  enough  of  ordinaire  and  port  for 
to-day.  My  bottle  has  nm  out.  Will  anylxxly  have  any  more? 
Let  us  go  upstairs,  and  get  a  cu^  of  tea  from  the  ladies. 
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I  DARESAY  the  reader  has  remarked  that  the  upright  and 
independent  vowel,  which  stands  in  the  vowel  list  between  E 
and  0,  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  main  part  of  these  essays. 
How  does  that  vowel  feel  this  morning? — fresh,  gcxKl-luimoured, 
and  lively?  The  Roundabout  lines,  which  fall  from  this  pen,  are 
correspondingly  brisk  and  cheerful.  Has  anything,  on  the  contrary, 
disagreed  with  the  vowel?  Has  its  rest  been  disturbed,  or  was 
yesterday's  dinner  too  gocnl,  or  yesterday's  wine  not  good  enough  ? 
Under  such  circiunstances,  a  darkling  misanthropic  tinge,  no  doubt> 
is  cast  upon  the  paper.  The  jokes,  if  attempted,  are  elaborate  and 
dreary.  The  bitter  temper  breaks  out.  That  sneering  manner  is 
adopted,  which  you  know,  anil  which  exhibits  itself  so  especially 
when  the  writer  is  speaking  about  women.  A  moody  carelessness 
comes  over  him.  He  sees  no  good  in  any  body  or  thing :  and  treats 
gentlemen,  ladies,  history,  and  things  in  genenil,  with  a  like  gloomy 
flippancy.  Agreed.  "When  the  vowel  in  question  is  in  that  mood, 
if  you  like  airy  gaiety  and  tender  gushing  benevolence — if  you  want 
to  be  satisfied  with  yourself  and  the  rest  of  yoiur  fellow-beings ;  I 
recommend  you,  my  dear  creature,  to  go  to  some  other  shop  in 
Cornhill,  or  turn  to  some  other  article.  There  are  moods  in  the 
mind  of  the  vowel  of  which  we  are  speaking,  when  it  is  ill-conditioned 
and  captious.  Who  always  keeps  good  health  and  gooil  humour  ? 
Do  not  philosophers  grumble?  Are  not  sages  sometimes  out  of 
temper  ?  and  do  not  angel-women  go  off  in  tantrums  ?  To-day  my 
mood  is  dark.     I  scowl  as  I  dip  my  pen  in  the  inkstand. 

Here  is  the  day  come  round — for  everything  here  is  done  with 
the  utmost  regularity  : — intellectual  labour,  sixteen  hours ;  meals, 
thirty-two  minutes ;  exercise,  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  minutes ; 
conversation  with  the  family,  chiefly  literary,  and  about  the  house- 
keeping, one  hour  and  four  minutes ;  sleep,  three  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  (at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  Magazine  is  complete, 
I  own  I  take  eight  minutes  more)  ;  and  the  rest  for  the  toilette 
and  the  world.  Well,  I  say,  the  Roundabout  Paper  Day  being 
come,  and  the  subject  long  since  settled  in  my  mind,  an  excellent 
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subject — a  most  tolling,  lively,  and  popular  subject — T  go  to 
breakfast  determined  to  finish  that  meal  in  9|  minutes,  as  usual, 
and  then  retire  to  my  desk  and  work,  when — oh,  provoking ! — here 
in  the  paper  is  the  very  subject  treated  on  which  I  was  going  to 
write !  Yesterday  another  paper  which  I  saw  treated  it — and  of 
course,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  spoiled  it.  Last  Saturday,  another 
paper  had  an  article  on  the  subject ;  perhaps  you  may  guess  what 
it  was — but  I  won't  tell  you.  Only  this  is  true,  my  favourite 
subject,  which  was  about  to  make  the  best  paper  we  have  had  for 
a  lung  time ;  my  bird,  my  game  that  I  was  going  to  shoot  and 
serve  up  with  such  a  delicate  sauce,  has  been  found  by  other 
s|H)rtsmen  ;  and  pop,  pop,  pop,  a  half-dozen  of  guns  have  banged 
at  it,  mangled  it,  and  brought  it  down. 

"  And  can^t  you  take  some  other  text  ? "  say  you.  AU  this  is 
mighty  well.  But  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  a  certain  dish  for 
dinner,  be  it  cold  boiled  veal,  or  what  you  will,  and  they  bring  you 
turtle  and  venison,  don't  you  feel  disappointed?  During  your 
walk  you  have  been  making  up  your  mind  that  that  cold  meat, 
with  moderation  and  a  pi(;kle,  will  be  a  very  sufficient  dinner :  you 
have  accustomed  your  tlioughts  to  it :  luid  here,  in  place  of  it,  is  a 
turkey,  surrounded  by  coarse  sausages,  or  a  reeking  pigcim-pie,  or 
a  fulsome  roast  ])ig.  I  have  known  many  a  good  and  kind  man 
made  furiously  angry  by  8U(!h  a  contretemps.  I  have  known  him 
lose  his  temi)er,  Cidl  his  wife  and  servjiiits  names,  and  a  whole 
household  made  miserable.  If,  then,  as  is  notoriously  the  case,  it 
is  too  dangerous  to  baulk  a  man  about  his  dinner,  how  nmch  more 
about  his  article !  I  came  to  my  meal  with  an  ogre-like  appetite 
and  gusto.  Fee,  faw,  fum !  Wife,  where  is  that  tender  little 
princekin  ?  Have  you  trussed  liim,  and  did  you  stuff  him  nicely, 
and  have  you  tiiken  care  to  baste  him,  and  do  him,  not  too  brown, 
as  I  toUl  you  ]  Quick !  I  am  hungry !  I  begin  to  whet  my 
knife,  to  roll  my  eyes  about,  and  roar  and  clap  my  huge  chest  like 
a  gorilla ;  and  then  my  p(M)r  Ogi'ina  has  to  tell  me  that  the  little 
princes  have  all  run  away,  whilst  she  was  in  the  kitchen  making 
the  paste  to  bake  them  in !  I  pause  in  the  description.  I  won't 
condescend  to  report  the  bad  language,  which  you  know  must 
ensue,  when  an  ogre,  whose  mind  is  ill-regulated,  and  whose  habits 
of  self-indulgence  are  notorious,  finds  himself  disap|)ointed  of  his 
greedy  hopes.  What  treatment  of  his  wife,  what  abase  and  brutal 
behaviour  to  his  children,  who,  thouirh  ogrillons,  are  children ! 
My  dears,  you  may  fancy,  and  need  not  ask  my  delic^ite  pen  to 
describe,  the  language  and  behaviour  of  a  vulgar,  coarse,  greenly,  laijo^e 
man  with  an  immense  mouth  and  teeth,  which  are  too  frequently 
employed  in  the  gobbling  and  crunching  of  raw  man's  meat. 
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And  in  this  circuitous  way  you  see  I  have  reached  my  present 
subject^  which  is,  Ogres.  You  fancy  they  are  dead  or  only 
fictitious  characters — mytliical  representatives  of  strength,  cruelty, 
stupidity,  and  lust  for  blood?  Though  they  had  seven-leagued 
boots,  you  remember  all  sorts  of  little  whipping-snapping  Tom 
Thumbs  used  to  elude  and  outrun  them.  They  were  so  stupid 
that  they  gave  in  to  the  most  shallow  ambuscades  and  artifices : 
witness  that  well-known  ogre,  who,  l)ecau8e  Jack  cut  open  the 
hasty-pudding,  instantly  ripped  open  his  own  stupid  waistcoat  and 
interior.  They  were  cniel,  brutal,  disgusting,  with  their  sharpened 
t(»eth,  immense  knives,  and  roarin<(  voicres !  but  they  always  ended 
I  y  being  overcome  by  little  Tom  Thumbkins,  or  some  other  smart 
little  champion. 

Yes ;  they  were  conquered  in  tlie  end  there  is  no  doubt.  They 
plunged  headlong  (and  uttering  the  most  frightful  bad  language) 
into  some  pit  where  Jack  came  with  his  smart  couteau  de  chcutse, 
and  whipped  their  brutal  heads  off.  They  would  be  going  to 
devour  maidens, 

"But  ever  when  it  seemed 

Their  need  was  at  the  sorest, 
A  knight,  in  armour  bright, 

Came  riding  through  the  forest." 

And  down,  after  a  combat,  would  go  the  bnital  persecutor,  with  a 
lance  through  his  midriff.  Yes,  I  say,  this  is  very  tnie  and  well. 
But  you  remember  that  round  the  ogre's  cave  the  ground  was 
covered,  for  hundreds  and  hundre^ls  of  yards,  ivith  the  Ixmes  of  the 
victims  whom  he  had  lure<l  into  the  castle.  Many  knights  and 
maids  came  to  him  and  perished  under  his  knife  and  teeth.  Were 
dragons  the  same  as  ogres?  monsters  dwelling  in  caverns,  whence 
tliey  rushed,  attired  in  plate  armour,  wielding  pikes  and  torches, 
and  destroying  stray  pjissengers  who  passed  by  their  lair  ?  Monsters, 
brutes,  rapacious  tyrants,  ruffians,  as  they  were,  doubtless  they 
ended  by  being  overcome.  But,  before  they  were  destroyed,  they 
did  a  deal  of  mischief.  The  bones  round  their  caves  were  countless. 
They  had  sent  many  brave  souls  to  Hades,  before  their  own  fled, 
howling  out  of  their  rascal  carcasses,  to  the  same  place  of  gloom. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  fairies, 
champions,  distressed  damsels,  and  by  consequencx)  ogres,  have 
ceased  to  exist.  It  may  not  be  ogreahle  to  them  (pardon  the 
horrible  pleasantry,  but  as  I  am  writing  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  I  am  grinding  my  tooth — yelling,  roaring,  and  cursing — 
brandishing  my  scissors  and  papor-<Mitter  and  as  it  were  have  become 
an  ogre).     I  say  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
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(^gres  have  ceased  to  exist  We  all  know  Qgrea.  Their  cft?eriift  are 
round  us,  and  about  ua.  There  are  the  caatleB  of  several  ogKto 
within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  I  write.  I  think  some  of  theili 
suspect  I  am  an  ogre  mjselC  I  am  not|  but  I  know  they  are.  I 
Tisit  them.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  take  a  odd  roast  priiloe 
out  of  the  cupboard,  and  have  a  cannibal  feast  before  fne.  But  I 
see  the  bones  lying  about  the  roads  to  their  houses,  and  iu  the 
areas  and  ganlcns.  Politeness,  of  course,  prerents  me  from  inaking 
any  remarks :  but  I  know  them  weU  enough.  One  of  the  ways  to 
know  'em  is  to  watch  the  scared  looks  of  the  eagres'  wiyes  and 
children.  They  lead  an  awful  life.  They  are  present  at  dreadM 
cruelties.  In  their  excesses  those  ogres  will  stab  about  and  kUl 
not  only  strangers  who  happen  to  call  in  and  ask  a  night's  lodging, 
but  they  will  outrage,  murder,  and  chop  up  their  own  kin.  We  all 
know  ogres,  I  say,  and  have  been  in  their  dens  often.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  ogres  who  ask  you  to  dine  should  offer  their  guests 
the  peculiar  dish  which  they  like.  They  cannot  always  get  a  Tom 
Thumb  family.  They  eat  mutton  and  beef  too ;  and  I  daresay 
even  go  out  to  tea,  and  invite  you  to  drink  it.  But  I  tell  you  there 
are  numbers  of  them  going  about  in  the  world.  And  now  you  have 
my  word  for  it,  and  this  little  hint,  it  is  quite  curious  what  an 
interest  80<!iety  may  be  made  to  have  for  you  by  your  determining 
to  find  out  the  ogres  you  meet  there. 

What  does  tiie  man  mean?  says  Mrs.  Downright,  to  whom  a 
)oke  is  a  Very  grave  thing.  I  mean,  madam,  that  in  the  company 
assembled  in  your  genteel  drawing-room,  who  bow  here  and  there, 
and  smirk  in  white  neckcloths,  you  receive  men  who  elbow  through 
life  successfully  enough,  but  who  are  ogres  in  private :  men  wicked, 
false,  rapacious,  flattering ;  cniel  hec'tore  at  home,  smiling  courtiers 
abroad ;  causing  wives,  cliildren,  servants,  parents,  to  tremble  before 
them,  and  smiling  and  Iwwing,  as  they  bid  strangers  welcome  into 
their  castles.  I  say,  there  are  men  who  have  cnmched  the  bones 
of  victim  after  victim  ;  in  whose  closets  lie  skeletons  picked  fright- 
fiilly  clean.  When  these  ogres  come  out  into  the  world,  you  don't 
suppose  they  show  their  knives,  and  their  great  teeth?  A  neat 
simple  white  neckcloth,  a  merry  rather  obsequious  manner,  a  cada- 
verous look,  perhaps,  now  and  again,  and  a  nither  dreadful  grin; 
but  I  know  ogres  very  considerably  respected :  and  when  you  hint 
to  such  and  such  a  man,  "  My  dear  sir,  Mr.  Sharpus,  whom  you 
appear  to  like,  is,  I  assure  you,  a  most  dreadful  cannibal;"  the 
gentleman  cries,  "  Oh,  psha,  nonsense  !  Daresay  not  so  black  as  he 
is  painted.  Daresay  not  worse  than  his  neighbours."  We  condone 
everything  in  this  country — private  treason,  falsehood,  flattery, 
eruelty  at  home,  roguery,  and  double-dealing.     What!    Do  yoa 
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mean  to  say  in  your  acquaintance  you  don't  know  ogres  guilty  of 
countless  crimes  of  fraud  and  force,  and  that  knowing  them  you 
don't  shake  hands  with  them ;  dine  with  them  at  your  table ;  and 
meet  them  at  their  own  ?  Depend  upon  it  in  the  time  when  there 
were  real  live  ogres,  in  real  caverns  or  castles,  gobbling  up  real 
knights  and  virgins,  when  they  went  into  the  world — the  neighbour- 
ing market-town,  let  us  say,  or  earPs  castle — though  their  nature 
and  reputation  were  pretty  well  known,  their  notorious  foibles  were 
never  alluded  to.  You  woidd  say,  "  What,  Bhmderbore,  my  boy  ! 
How  do  you  do  ?  How  well  and  fresh  you  look !  What's  the 
receipt  you  have  for  keeping  so  young  and  rosy  ? "  And  your  wife 
would  softly  ask  after  Mrs.  Blunderborc  and  the  dear  children.  Or 
it  would  be,  "  My  dear  Humguffin  !  try  that  pork.  It  is  home 
bred,  home-fed,  and,  I  promise  you,  f<^n»ler.  Tell  me  if  you  think 
it  is  as  good  as  yours?  John,  a  glass  of  burgundy  to  Colonel 
Humguffin ! "  You  don't  8upi>ose  there  would  be  any  impleasant 
allusions  to  disagreeable  home-reports  regarding  Humguffin's  manner 
of  furnishing  his  larder?  I  say  we  all  of  us  know  ogres.  We 
shake  hands  and  dine  with  ogrea.  And  if  inconvenient  moralists 
tell  us  we  are  cowards  for  our  pains,  we  turn  rountl  with  a  tu  quoque^ 
or  say  that  we  don't  meddle  with  other  folk's  affairs ;  that  people 
are  much  leas  black  than  they  are  painted,  and  so  on.  What ! 
Won't  half  the  county  go  to  Ogreham  Castle  ?  Won't  some  of  the 
clergy  say  grace  at  dinner  ?  Won't  the  mothers  bring  their  daughters 
to  dance  with  the  young  Rawhea^ls  ?  And  if  Lady  Ogreham  happens 
to  die — I  won't  say  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  that  is  too  revolting 
— I  say  if  Ogreham  is  a  widower,  do  you  aver,  on  your  conscience 
and  honour,  that  mothers  will  not  Iw  found  to  offer  their  young  girls 
to  supply  the  lamented  lacly's  ])lace  ?  How  stale  this  misanthropy 
is !  Something  must  have  disagreed  with  this  cynic.  Yes,  my 
good  woman.  I  daresay  you  woidd  like  to  call  another  subject. 
Yes,  my  fine  fellow ;  ogre  at  home,  6uj>]>le  as  a  dancing-master 
abroad,  and  shakffig  in  thy  pumps,  and  wearing  a  horrible  grin  of 
sham  gaiety  to  conceal  thy  terror,  lest  I  should  point  thee  out : — 
thou  art  prosperous  and  honoured,  art  thou  ?  I  say  thou  hast  been 
a  tyrant  and  a  robber.  Thou  hast  plundered  the  poor.  Thou  hast 
bullied  the  weak.  Thou  hast  laid  violent  hands  on  the  goods  of  the 
innocent  and  confiding.  Thou  hast  made  a  prey  of  the  meek  and 
gentle  who  asked  for  thy  prote<ition.  Thou  hast  been  hard  to  thy 
kinsfolk,  and  cmel  to  thy  family.  Go,  monster !  All,  when  shall 
little  Jack  come  and  drill  daylight  through  thy  wicked  cannibal 
carcass  ?  I  see  the  ogre  pass  on,  bowing  right  and  left  to  the  com- 
pany ;  and  he  gives  a  dreadful  sidelong  glance  of  suspicion  as  he  is 
talking  to  my  Lord  Bishop  in  the  comer  there. 
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Ogres  in  our  days  need  not  be  giants  at  alL  In  former  times, 
and  in  children's  l)ooks,  where  it  is  necessary  to  paint  your  moral 
in  Bucli  large  letters  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it^  ogres 
are  made  with  tliat  enormous  mouth  and  ratdier  which  you  know 
of,  and  with  which  they  can  swallow  down  a  baby,  almost  without 
using  that  great  knife  which  they  always  carry.  They  are  too 
cunning  nowadays.  They  go  about  in  society,  slim,  small,  quietly 
dressed,  and  showing  no  especially  great  appetite.  In  my  own 
young  days  there  used  to  be  play  ogres — men  who  would  devour  a 
yoimg  fellow  in  one  sitting,  and  leave  him  without  a  bit  of  flesh  on 
his  bones.  Tiiey  were  quite  gentlemanlike-looking  people.  They 
got  the  young  fellow  into  their  cave.  Champagne,  X)llt^Hle-foie-gni8, 
and  numberless  good  things,  were  handed  about ;  and  then,  having 
eaten,  the  young  man  was  deToured  in  his  turn.  I  believe  these 
card  and  dice  ogres  have  died  away  almost  as  entirely  as  the  hasty- 
pudding  giants  whom  Tom  Thumb  overcame.  Now,  there  are 
ogres  in  City  courts  who  lure  you  into  their  dens.  About  our 
Cornish  mines  I  am  told  there  are  many  moat  plausible  ogres,  who 
tempt  you  into  their  caverns  and  pick  your  bones  there.  In  a 
certain  new8pai)er  there  used  to  be  lately  a  whole  column  of  adver- 
tisements from  ogres  who  would  put  on  the  most  plausible,  nay, 
piteous  appearance,  in  order  to  inveigle  their  victims.  You  would 
read,  "  A  tradesman,  established  for  seventy  yciirs  in  the  City,  and 
known  and  much  resj)ected  by  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Baring 
Brothers,  has  pressing  nee<l  for  three  pounds  until  next  Saturday. 
He  can  give  security  for  half  a  million,  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
will  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  loan,"  and  so  on  ;  or,  "  An  influen- 
tial body  of  capitalists  are  alK)ut  to  establish  a  company,  of  wliich 
the  business  will  be  enormous  and  the  profits  i)roportionately  pro- 
digious. They  will  require  a  secretary,  of  good  a<ldress  and 
appearance,  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  per  aniuun.  He  nee<l  not 
l)e  able  to  write,  but  address  and  manners  are  absolutely  necessary. 
\s  a  mark  of  confidencje  in  the  company,  he  wiil  have  to  deposit," 
&c. ;  or,  "  A  younj;  widow  (of  pleasing  manners  and  appearance) 
who  has  a  pressing  necessity  for  four  pounds  ten  for  three  weeks, 
oflfers  her  Eranl's  gnuid  piano  valued  at  three  hundred  guineas ;  a 
diamond  cross  of  eight  hundred  jK^unds ;  and  board  and  lodging  in 
her  elegant  villa  near  Banbury  Cross,  with  the  l)est  references  and 
society,  in  return  for  the  loan."  I  susi)ect  these  people  are  ogres. 
There  are  ogres  and  ogres.  I*olyphcnius  was  a  grejit,  tall,  one-eyed, 
notorious  ogre,  fetching  his  victims  out  of  a  hole,  and  gobbling 
them  one  after  another.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  him. 
But  so  were  the  Sirens  ogres — pretty  blue-eyed  things,  peeping  at 
you  coaxingly  from  out  of  the  water,  and  singing  their  melodious 
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wheedles.  And  tlie  bones  round  their  caves  were  more  numerous 
than  the  ribs,  skulls,  and  thigh-bones  round  the  cavern  of  hulking 
Polypheme. 

To  the  castle-gates  of  some  o£  these  monsters  up  rides  the  dapper 
champion  of  the  pen ;  puffs  boldly  upon  the  horn  which  hangs  by 
the  chain ;  enters  the  hall  resolutely,  and  challenges  the  big  tyrant 
sulking  within.  We  defy  him  to  combat,  the  enonuous  roaring 
rufSan  I  We  give  him  a  meeting  on  the  green  plain  before  his 
castle.  Green  ?  No  wonder  it  should  be  green  :  it  is  manured  with 
human  bones.  After  a  few  graccfid  wheels  and  cur^'ets,  we  take  our 
ground.  We  stoop  over  our  saddle.  'Tis  but  to  kiss  the  locket  of 
our  lady-love's  hair.  And  now  the  vizor  is  up:  the  lance  is  in 
rest  (Gillott's  iron  is  the  point  for  me).  A  touch  of  the  spur  in 
the  gallant  sides  of  Pegasus,  and  we  gallop  at  the  great  bnite. 

"  Cut  off  his  ugly  head,  Flibbertigil)l)et,  my  8<juire !  "  And 
who  are  these  who  pour  out  of  the  castle  ?  the  imprisoned  maidens, 
the  maltreated  widows,  the  poor  old  hoary  grandfathers,  who  have 
been  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  these  scores  and  scores  of  years, 
writhing  under  the  tyranny  of  that  ruffian  !  Ah,  ye  knights  of  the 
pen  I  May  honour  be  your  shield,  and  truth  tip  your  lances  !  Be 
gentle  to  all  gentle  people.  Be  modest  to  women.  Be  tender  to 
children.     And  as  for  the  Ogre  Hiunbug,  out  sword  and  have  at 
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WE  have  all  heard  of  a  place  paved  with  good  intentioiui :^ 
a  place  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  dismal,  uaelesBy  and  un* 
satisfiEUitory  terminus  for  many  pleasant  thougfatSi  kindly 
fancies,  gentle  wishes,  merry  little  quips  and  pranks,  harmless  jokes 
which  (lie  as  it  were  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Poor  little  children 
of  the  brain  !  He  was  a  dreary  theologian  who  huddled  you  under 
such  a  melancholy  cenotaph,  and  laid  you  in  the  vaults  under  the 
flagstones  of  Hades  !  I  trust  that  some  of  the  best  actions  we  have 
all  of  us  committed  in  our  lives  have  been  committed  in  fancy.  It 
is  not  all  wickoihiess  we  are  thinking,  <7t/€  di<ible  !  Some  of  our 
thoughts  are  bod  enough  I  grant  you.  Many  a  one  you  and  I  have 
had  here  below.  Ah  mercy,  what  a  monster !  what  crooked  horns ! 
what  leering  eyes !  what  a  flaming  mouth !  what  cloven  feet,  and 
what  a  hideous  writhing  tail !  Oh,  let  us  fall  down  on  our  kneeSi 
repeat  our  most  jx)tent  exorcisms,  and  overcome  the  brute.  Spread 
your  black  pinions,  fly — fly  to  the  dusky  realms  of  Eblis,  and  bury 
thyself  under  the  paving-stones  of  iiis  hall,  dark  genie !  But  (Ul 
thoughts  are  not  so.  No — no.  There  are  the  pure :  there  are  the 
kind :  there  are  the  gentle.  There  are  sweet  unspoken  thanks 
before  a  fiiir  scene  of  nature :  at  a  sunset  ting  below  a  glorious  sea ; 
or  a  moon  and  a  host  of  stars  shining  over  it :  at  a  bunch  of  children 
playing  in  the  street,  or  a  group  of  flowers  by  the  hedge-side,  or  a 
binl  singing  there.  At  a  lumdred  moments  or  occurrences  of  the 
day  good  tlioiights  pass  througli  the  mind,  let  us  trust,  which  never 
are  spoken  ;  prayers  are  made  which  never  are  said ;  and  Te  Deiun 
is  sung  without  church,  clerk,  choristers,  parson,  or  organ.  Why, 
there's  my  enemy :  who  got  the  place  I  wanted ;  who  maligned  me 
to  the  womjin  I  w^anted  to  be  well  with  ;  who  supplanted  me  in  the 
good  graces  of  my  patron.     I  don't  say  anything  about  the  matter : 

*  Tho  following  paper  was  written  in  1861,  after  the  extraordinary  affray 
between  Major  Murray  and  the  nionoy-lendor  in  a  house  in  Northumberland 
Street,  Strand,  and  subsequent  to  the  appeuranoo  of  M«  Du  ChaiUu's  book  on 
Qorinas. 
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but,  my  poor  old  enemy,  in  my  secret  mind  I  have  movements  of 
as  tender  charity  towards  you,  you  old  scoundrel,  as  ever  I  had 
when  we  were  boys  together  at  school.  You  ruffian  !  do  you  fancy  I 
forget  that  we  were  fond  of  each  other  ?  We  are  still.  We  share  our 
toffy ;  go  halves  at  the  tuck-shop ;  do  each  other*s  exercises  ;  prompt 
each  other  with  the  word  in  construing  or  repetition  ;  and  tell  the 
most  frightful  fibs  to  prevent  each  other  from  being  found  out.  We 
meet  each  other  in  public.  Ware  a  fight !  Get  them  into  different 
parts  of  the  room  I  Our  friends  hustle  round  us.  Capulet  and 
Montague  are  not  more  at  odds  than  the  houses  of  Roundabout  and 
Wrightabout,  let  us  say.  It  is,  "My  dear  Mrs.  Buffer,  do  kindly 
put  yourself  in  the  chair  between  those  two  men  ! "  Or,  "  My  dear 
Wrightabout,  will  you  take  that  charming  Lady  Blancmange  down 
to  supper?  She  adores  your  poems;  and  gave  five  shillings  for 
your  autograph  at  the  fancy  fair."  In  like  manner  the  peacemakers 
gather  round  Roundabout  on  his  part :  he  is  carried  to  a  distant 
corner^  and  coaxed  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  is 
at  feud. 

When  we  meet  in  the  Square  at  Verona,  out  flash  rapiers,  and 
we  fidl  to.  But  in  his  [irivate  mind  Tybalt  owns  that  Mercutio 
has  a  rare  wit,  and  Mercutio  is  sure  that  his  adversary  is  a  gallant 
gentleman.  Look  at  the  anii>hitlieatre  yonder.  Yon  do  not  suppose 
those  gladiators  who  fought  and  perished,  as  hundreds  of  spectators 
in  that  grim  Circus  held  thumbs  down,  and  cried,  "  Kill,  kill ! " — 
you  do  not  suppose  the  combatants  of  necessity  hated  each  other  ? 
No  more  than  the  celebrated  trained  l^nds  of  literary  sword-and- 
buckler  men  hate  the  adversaries  whom  they  meet  in  the  arena. 
They  engage  at  the  given  signal ;  feint  and  parry ;  slash,  poke,  rip 
each  other  open,  dismember  limbs,  and  hew  off  noses :  but  in  the 
way  of  business,  and,  I  trust,  with  mutual  private  esteem.  For 
instance,  I  salute  the  warriors  of  the  Superfine  Company  with  the 
honours  due  among  warriors.  Here's  at  you,  Spartac^us,  my  lad. 
A  hit,  I  acknowledge.  A  palpable  hit !  Ha !  how  do  you  like 
that  poke  in  the  eye  in  return]  When  the  trumpets  sing  truce, 
or  the  spectators  are  tiretl,  we  bow  to  the  noble  company :  with- 
draw ;  and  get  a  cool  glass  of  wine  in  our  rendezvoiis  des  braves 
gladiateurs. 

By  the  way,  I  saw  that  amphitheatre  of  Verona  under  the 
strange  light  of  a  lurid  eclipse  some  years  ago :  and  I  have  been 
there  in  spirit  for  these  twenty  lines  past,  under  a  vast  gusty 
awning,  now  with  twenty  thousand  fellow-citizens  looking  on  from 
the  benches,  now  in  the  circus  itself,  a  grim  gladiator  with  sword 
and  net,  or  a  meek  martyr — wi\s  I? — brought  out  to  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  lions?  or  a  huge,  shaggy,  tawny  lion  myself,  on  whom  the 
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dogs  were  going  to  bo  set  ?  What  a  day  of  excitement  I  hare  bad 
to  be  sure  !  But  I  must  get  away  from  Verona,  or  who  knows  how 
much  further  the  Roundabout  Pegasus  may  carry  me  ? 

We  were  saying,  my  Muse,  before  we  dropped  and  perched  on 
earth  for  a  couple  of  sentences,  that  our  unsaid  words  were  in  some 
limbo  or  other,  as  real  as  those  we  have  uttered ;  that  the  thoughts 
which  have  x)assed  through  our  brains  are  as  actual  as  any  to  which 
our  t(^)ngiies  and  pens  have  given  currency.  For  instance,  besides 
what  id  here  hinted  at,  I  have  thought  ever  so  much  more  about 
V(Tona:  about  an  early  Christian  church  I  saw  there;  about  a 
great  dish  of  rice  we  had  at  the  inn ;  about  the  bugs  there ;  about 
ever  so  many  more  details  of  that  day's  journey  from  Milan  to 
Venice ;  about  Lake  Ganla,  which  lay  on  the  way  from  Milan,  and 
so  forth.  I  say  what  fine  things  we  have  thought  of^  haven't  we, 
all  of  us?  Ah,  what  a  fine  tragedy  that  was  I  thought  o^  and 
never  wrote !  On  the  day  of  the  dinner  of  the  Oystermongers' 
Company,  what  a  noble  8|>cech  I  thought  of  in  the  cab,  and  broke 
down — I  doirt  mean  the  cab,  but  tlie  speech.  Ah,  if  you  could 
but  rcjid  some  of  the  unwritten  Roundabout  papers — how  you 
would  l)e  amused!  Aha!  my  fncnd,  I  catch  you  saying,  "Well 
tlien,  I  wish  ihia  was  unwritten  with  all  my  heart."  Very  good. 
I  owe  you  one.     I  do  confess  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit. 

One  day  in  the  past  month,  as  I  wius  reclining  on  the  bench  of 
thought,  with  tliat  oce^m  the  Tlinea  newspa])er  spread  before  me, 
the  ocean  cast  uj)  on  the  shore  at  my  feet  two  famous  subjects  for 
RoundalKiut  Paptn-s,  and  I  ])ieke(l  up  those  waifs,  and  treasured 
them  away  until  I  could  ]M»lish  them  and  bring  them  to  market. 
That  scheme  is  not  to  lie  carried  out.  I  can't  write  about  those 
subjects.  An<l  though  I  cannot  write  about  them,  I  may  surely 
tell  what  are  the  su]>jects  I  am  goini^  iiot  to  WTite  about. 

The  first  was  that  Nortlmmlwrland  Street  encounter,  which  all 
the  pai>ers  have  narrated.  Have  any  novelists  of  our  days  a  scene 
and  catiistroj»he  more  8tnin«,'e  and  tern  hie  than  this  which  occiUB 
at  noon<lay  witliin  a  few  yards  of  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in 
Europe  ?  At  the  theatres  they  hav^  a  new  name  for  their  melo- 
dramatic ])ie<^es,  and  call  them  **  Sensation  Dramas."  What  a 
sensation  drama  this  is  1  What  have  people  been  flocking  to  see 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  nights?  A 
woman  pitched  overl>oard  out  of  a  boat,  and  a  certain  Miles  taking 
a  tremendous  "header,"  and  bringing  her  to  shore?  Bagatelle! 
What  is  this  compared  tc  the  real  lite-drama,  of  which  a  midday 
representation  takes  place  just  o])])osite  tlie  Adelphi  in  Northum- 
berland Street?  The  brave  Dumas,  the  intrepid  Ainsworth,  the 
terrible  Eugene  Sue,  the  cold-shu(Mer-insi>iring  "Woman  in  White," 
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the  astounding  author  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London," 
never  invented  anything  more  tremendous  than  this.  It  might  have 
happened  to  you  and  me.  We  want  to  borrow  a  little  money.  We 
are  directed  to  an  agent.  We  propose  a  pecuniary  transaction  at  a 
short  date.  He  goes  into  the  next  room,  as  we  fancy,  to  get  the 
bank-notes,  and  returns  with  "  two  very  pretty  delicate  little  ivory- 
handled  pistols,"  and  blows  a  portion  of  our  heads  off.  After  this, 
what  is  the  use  of  being  squeamish  about  the  probabilities  and  possi- 
bilities in  the  writing  of  fiction?  Years  ago  I  remember  making 
merry  over  a  ])lay  of  Dumas,  called  "  Kean,"  in  which  the  "  Coal- 
Hole  Tavern  "  was  represented  on  the  Thames,  with  a  fleet  of  pirate- 
ships  moored  alongside.  Pirate-ships  1  Wby  not  ?  What  a  cavern 
of  terror  was  this  in  Northumberland  Street,  with  its  splendid 
furniture  covered  with  dust,  its  emi)ty  bottles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  sits  a  grim  "  agent,"  amusing  himself  by  firing  pistols,  aiming 
at  the  unconscious  mantelpiece,  or  at  the  heads  of  his  customers  ! 

After  tliis,  what  is  not  possible?  It  is  possible  Hungerfonl 
Market  is  mined,  and  will  expl(Kle  some  day.  Mind  how  you  go 
in  for  a  penny  ice  unawares.  "  Pray  step  this  way,"  says  a  quiet 
person  at  the  door.  You  enter — into  a  back-room  : — a  quiet  room  ; 
rather  a  dark  room.  "  Pray  take  your  place  in  a  chair."  And  she 
goes  to  fetch  the  i)enny  ice.  MaUieureux  !  The  chair  sinks  down 
with  you — sinks,  and  sinks,  and  sinks — a  large  wet  flannel  suddenly 
envelops  your  face  and  throttles  you.  Need  we  say  any  more? 
After  Northumberland  Street,  what  is  improkible  ?  Surely  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  crediting  Blucl)ear(l.  I  withdraw  my  last  month's 
opinions  about  ogres.  Ogres  ?  Why  not  ?  I  protest  I  have  seldom 
contemplated  anything  more  terribly  ludicrous  than  this  "agent" 
in  the  dingy  splendour  of  his  den,  surrounded  by  dusty  ormolu  and 
piles  of  empty  bottles,  firing  j)istol8  for  his  <liver8ion  at  the  mantel- 
piece until  his  clients  come  in !  Is  pistol-practice  so  common  in 
Northumberland  Street,  that  it  passes  without  notice  in  the  lodging- 
houses  there  ? 

We  spake  anon  of  good  thoughts.  Al>out  bad  thoughts  ?  Is 
there  some  Northumberland  Street  chamber  in  your  heart  and  mine, 
friend  :  close  to  the  every-day  street  of  life  :  visited  by  daily  friends  : 
visited  by  people  on  business ;  in  which  affairs  are  transacted  ;  jokes 
are  uttered ;  wine  is  dmnk ;  through  which  people  come  and  go ; 
wives  and  children  pass  ;  and  in  which  murder  sits  unseen  until  the 
terrible  moment  when  he  rises  up  and  kills?  A  farmer,  say,  has 
a  gun  over  the  mantelpiece)  in  his  room  where  lie  sits  at  his  daily 
meals  and  rest :  caressing  his  children,  joking  with  his  friends, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  his  calm.  One  night  tlie  gun  is  taken  down  : 
the  farmer  goes  out :  and  it  is  a  murderer  who  comes  back  and 
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puts  the  piece  up  and  drinkB  by  that  fireude.  Wob  he  a  mimlerer 
yesterday,  when  he  was  tossing  the  baby  on  his  knee,  and  when  his 
hands  were  playing  with  his  little  girl's  yellow  hair?  Yesterday 
there  was  no  blood  on  them  at  all ;  they  were  shaken  by  honest 
men :  have  done  many  a  kind  act  in  their  time  very  likely.  He 
leans  his  head  on  one  of  them,  the  wife  comes  in  with  her  anzioiui 
looks  of  welcome,  the  children  are  prattling  as  they  did  yesterday 
round  the  father's  knee  at  the  fire,  and  Cain  is  sitting  by  the  embers, 
and  Abel  lies  dead  on  the  moor.  Think  of  the  gulf  between  now 
and  yesterday.  Oh,  yesterday  I  Oh,  the  dajs  when  those  two 
loved  each  otlier  and  said  their  prayers  side  by  side  !  He  goes  to 
sleep,  perhaps,  and  dreams  that  his  brother  is  alive.  Be  true,  O 
dream  !  Let  him  live  in  dreams,  and  wake  no  more.  Be  undone, 
O  crime,  0  crime  !  But  the  sun  rises :  and  the  officers  of  conscience 
come :  and  yonder  lies  the  body  on  the  moor.  I  happened  to  paas, 
and  looked  at  tlie  Northumberland  Street  house  the  other  day.  A 
few  loiterers  were  gazing  up  at  the  dingy  windows.  A  plain  ordinary 
face  of  a  house  enough — and  in  a  chamber  in  it  one  man  suddenly 
rose  up,  pistol  in  hand,  to  slaughter  another.  Have  you  ever  killed 
any  one  in  your  thoughts  1  Has  your  heart  compassed  any  man's 
death  ]  In  your  mind,  have  you  ever  taken  a  brand  from  the  altar, 
and  slain  your  brother]  How  many  i)lain  ordinary  faces  of  men 
do  we  l(X)k  at,  unknowing  of  nmnler  l)ehind  those  eyes  1  Lucky 
for  you  and  me,  brother,  that  we  have  good  thoughts  unspoken. 
But  the  biwl  onesi  I  tell  you  that  the  sight  of  those  blank  windows 
in  Northuml)erhunl  Street — through  wliic^i,  as  it  were,  my  mind 
could  picture  the  awful  tragc<ly  glimmering  behind — set  me  think- 
ing, "  Mr.  Strcet-Prcjidier,  here  is  a  text  for  one  of  your  pavement 
sermons.  But  it  is  too  glum  and  serious.  You  eschew  dark 
thoughts :  and  ih^sire  to  be  cheerful  and  merry  in  the  main."  And 
such  being  the  cslao,  you  see  we  must  have  no  Roundabout  Essay 
on  this  subject. 

Well,  I  had  another  arrow  in  my  quiver.  (So^  you  know,  had 
William  Tell  a  bolt  for  his  son,  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  a  shaft 
for  Gessler,  in  case  William  (uime  to  any  trouble  with  the  first 
poor  little  target.)  And  this,  I  must  tell  you,  was  to  have  been 
a  rare  Roundabout  performance — ^one  of  the  very  best  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  this  series.  It  was  to  have  contained  all  the 
deep  pathos  of  Addison  ;  the  logical  precision  of  Rabelais :  the 
childlike  playfulness  of  Swift ;  the  Uiauly  stoicism  of  Sterne ;  the 
metaphysical  depth  of  Goldsmith ;  the  blushing  modesty  of  Field- 
ing ;  the  epignimmatic  terseness  of  Walter  Scott ;  the  uproarious 
humour  of  Sam  Richardson  ;  and  the  gay  siinpliinty  of  Sam  Johnson; 
— it  was  to  have  combined  all  these  qualities,  with  some  excellences 
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of  modern  writers  whom  I  could  name  : — but  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  rendered  this  Roundabout  Essay  also  impossible. 

I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  tell  you  what  was  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  that  other  admirable  Roundabout  Paper. 
Gracious  powers!  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  never  had  a  better 
theme.  The  paper  was  to  have  been  on  the  Oorillas,  to  be  sure. 
I  was  gohig  to  imagine  myself  to  be  a  young  surgeon-apprentice 
from  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  who  ran  away  to  Cuba  on 
account  of  unhappy  family  circumstances,  with  which  nobody  has 
the  least  concern  ;  who  sailed  thence  to  Africa  in  a  large  roomy 
schooner  with  an  extraordinary  vacant  space  between  decks.  I 
was  subject  to  dreailful  ill-treatment  from  the  firet  mate  of  the 
ship,  who,  when  I  found  she  was  a  slaver,  altogether  declined  to 
put  me  on  shore.  I  was  chased — we  were  chased — by  three  British 
frigates  and  a  seventy-four,  which  we  engaged  and  captured ;  but 
were  obliged  to  scuttle  and  sink,  ajB  we  coultl  sell  them  in  no 
African  port;  ami  I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of  manly  resigna- 
tion, combined  with  considerable  disgust,  of  the  British  A(hniral  as 
he  walked  the  plank,  after  cutting  off  his  pigtail,  which  he  handed 
to  me,  and  which  I  still  have  in  charge  for  his  family  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  England. 

We  made  the  port  of  Bpoopoo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bungo 
and  Sgglolo  rivers  (which  you  may  see  in  Swaiumerdahl's  map) 
on  the  31st  April  last  year.  Our  passage  had  been  so  extraordi- 
narily rapid,  owing  to  the  continued  drunkenness  of  the  captain 
and  chief  officers,  by  which  I  was  oblige<l  to  work  the  ship  and 
take  her  in  command,  that  we  reached  Bpoopoo  six  weeks  before 
we  were  expected,  and  five  before  the  Caffres  from  the  interior  and 
fix)m  the  great  slave  depot  at  Zbabblo  were  expecteil.  Their  delay 
caused  us  not  a  little  discomfort,  because,  though  we  had  taken 
the  four  English  ships,  we  knew  that  Sir  Byam  Martin's  iron-cased 
squadron,  with  the  Wamor,  the  Impregnable,  the  Sanconiathon, 
and  the  Berosusy  were  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might 
prove  too  much  for  us. 

It  not  only  became  necessary  to  quit  Bpoopoo  before  the  arrival 
of  the  British  fleet  or  the  rainy  season,  but  to  get  our  people  on 
board  as  soon  as  might  be.  While  the  chief  mate,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  seamen,  hurried  forwanl  to  the  Pgogo  lake,  where  we 
expected  a  considerable  part  of  our  cargo,  the  second  mate,  with 
six  men,  four  chiefs,  King  Fbumbo,  an  Obi  man,  and  myself,  went 
N.W.  by  W.,  towards  King  Mtoby's-town,  where  we  knew  many 
hundreds  of  our  between -deck  passengers  were  to  be  got  together. 
We  went  down  the  Pdodo  river,  shooting  snipes,  ostriches,  and 
rhinoceros  in  plenty,  and  I  think  a  few  elephants,  until,  by  the 
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advice  of  a  guide,  who  I  now  believe  was  treacherous,  we  were 
induced  to  leave  the  Pdodo  and  march  N.K  by  N.N.  Here  Lieu- 
tenant Larkins,  who  had  persisted  in  drinking  rum  from  morning 
to  night,  and  thrashing  mo  in  his  sober  moments  during  the  whole 
journey,  died,  and  I  have  too  good  reason  to  know  was  eaten  with 
much  relish  by  the  natives.  At  Mgoo,  where  there  are  barracoons 
and  a  depot  for  our  cargo,  we  had  no  news  of  our  expected  freight ; 
accordingly,  as  time  pressed  exceedingly,  parties  were  despatched  in 
advance  towards  the  great  Washaboo  lake,  by  which  the  caravans 
usually  come  towards  the  coast.  Here  we  found  no  caravan,  but 
only  four  negroes,  down  with  the  ague,  whom  I  treated,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  unsuccessfully,  whilst  we  waited  for  our  friends. 
We  used  to  take  watch  and  watch  in  front  of  the  place,  both  to 
guanl  ourselves  from  attack,  and  get  early  news  of  the  approaching 
caravan. 

At  last,  on  the  23rd  September,  as  I  was  in  advance  with 
Charles  Rogers,  second  mate,  and  two  natives  with  bows  and 
arrows,  we  were  crossing  a  great  plain  skirted  by  a  forest,  when  we 
saw  emerging  from  a  ravine  wliat  I  took  to  l)c  three  negroes — a 
very  tall  one,  one  of  a  mcHleratc  size,  and  one  ciuite  little. 

Our  native  guides  shrieked  out  some  words  in  their  language, 
of  which  Charles  Rogers  knew  something.  I  thought  it  was  the 
advance  of  tlie  ne<n*oes  whom  we  expected.  "  No  ! "  said  Rogers 
(who  swore  dreiulfully  in  conversation),  "  it  is  the  Gorillas  ! "  And 
he  fired  both  barrels  of  his  gun,  bringing  down  tlie  little  one  first, 
and  the  female  afterwards. 

The  male,  who  was  untouched,  gave  a  howl  that  you  might 
have  heard  a  league  off;  advanced  towards  us  as  if  lie  would  attack 
us,  and  then  turned  and  ran  away  with  inconceivable  celerity 
towards  the  wood. 

We  went  up  towards  the  fallen  brutes.  The  little  one  by  the 
female  appeared  t<^  be  about  two  yeiirs  old.  It  lay  bleating  and 
moaning  on  the  grountl,  stretching  out  its  little  hands,  with  move- 
ments and  looks  so  strangely  resembling  human,  that  my  he^rt 
sickened  with  pity.  The  female,  who  had  been  shot  through  both 
legs,  could  not  move.  She  howled  most  hideously  when  I  approached 
the  little  one. 

"We  must  be  off,"  said  Rogers,  "or  the  whole  Gorilla  race 
may  be  down  upon  us."  "  The  little  one  is  only  shot  in  the  leg," 
I  said.  "  I'll  bind  the  limb  up,  and  we  will  carry  the  beast  with 
us  on  board." 

The  poor  little  wretch  held  up  its  leg  to  show  it  was  wounded, 
and  lookcil  to  me  with  appealing  eyes.  It  lay  quite  still  whilst  I 
looked  for  and  found  the  bullet,  and,  tearing  off  a  i)iece  of  my  shirt, 
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bandaged  up  the  wound.     I  was  so  occupied  in  this  business  that  I 
hardly  heard  Rogers  cry  "  Run !  run ! "  and  when  I  looked  up 

When  I  looked  up,  with  a  roar  the  most  horrible  I  ever  heard 
-^— a  roar?  ten  thousand  roars — a  whirling  army  of  dark  beings 
rushed  by  me.  Rogers,  who  ha<l  bullied  me  so  frightfully  during 
the  voyage,  and  who  had  encouraged  my  fatal  passion  for  play,  so 
that  I  own  I  owed  him  1500  dollars,  was  overtaken,  felled,  brained, 
and  torn  into  ten  thousand  pieces ;  and  I  daresay  the  same  fate 
would  have  fallen  on  me,  but  that  the  little  Gorilla,  whose  wound 
I  had  dressed,  flung  its  arms  round  my  neck  (their  arms,  you  know, 
are  much  longer  than  ours).  And  when  an  immense  grey  Gorilla, 
with  hardly  any  teeth,  brandishing  the  trunk  of  a  gollybosh-tree 
about  sixteen  feet  long,  came  up  to  me  roaring,  the  little  one 
squeaked  out  something  plaintive,  wliich,  of  course,  I  could  not 
understand ;  on  which  suddenly  the  monster  flung  down  his  tree, 
squatte<l  down  on  his  huge  hams  by  the  side  of  the  little  patient, 
and  began  to  bellow  and  weep. 

And  now,  do  you  see  whom  I  had  rescued  1  I  had  rescued  the 
young  Prince  of  the  Gorillas,  who  was  out  walking  with  his  nu/se 
and  footman.  The  footman  had  nm  off  to  alarm  his  master,  and 
certainly  I  never  saw  a  footman  run  quicker.  The  whole  army  of 
Gorillas  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their  prince,  and  punish  his 
enemies.  If  the  King  Gorilla^s  emotion  was  great,  fancy  what  the 
Queen's  must  have  been  when  s/te  came  up !  She  arrived,  on  a 
litter,  neatly  enough  made  with  wattled  brandies,  on  which  she 
lay,  with  her  youngest  child,  a  prince  of  three  weeks  old. 

My  little  prot^</ey  with  the  wounded  leg,  still  persisted  in 
hugging  me  with  its  arms  (I  think  I  mentioned  that  they  are  longer 
than  those  of  men  in  general),  and  as  the  poor  little  brute  was 
immensely  heavy,  an<i  the  Gorillas  go  at  a  pro<ligiou8  pace,  a  litter 
was  made  for  us  likewise ;  and  my  thirst  much  refreshed  by  a 
footman  (the  same  domestic  who  had  given  the  alarm)  running 
hand  over  hand  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  tearing  the  rinds  off",  breaking 
the  shell  on  his  head,  and  handing  me  the  fresh  milk  in  its  cup. 
My  little  patient  partook  of  a  little,  stretching  out  his  dexir  little 
unwounded  foot,  with  which,  or  with  its  hand,  a  Gorilla  can  help 
itself  indiscriminately.  Relays  of  large  Gorillas  relieved  each  other 
at  the  litters  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  as  I  calcidated  by  my 
watch,  one  of  Jones  and  Bates's,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  though  I  have 
been  unable  to  this  day  to  ascertain  how  these  animals  calculate 
time  with  such  surprising  accuracy.  We  slept  for  that  night 
under 

And  now,  you  see,  we  anive  at  really  the  most  interesting  part 
of  my  travels  in  the  country  which  I  intended  to  visit,  viz.  the 
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manners  and  habits  of  the  Gbrillas  chez  eux,  I  give  the  heads  of 
this  narrative  only,  the  full  account  being  suppressed  for  a  reason 
which  shall  presently  be  given.  The  heads,  then,  of  the  chapters, 
are  briefly  as  follows : — 

TJie  author's  arrival  in  the  Ghrilla  country.  It$  geographical 
position.  Lodgings  assigned  to  him  up  a  gum-tree.  Constant 
attachment  of  tfie  little  Prince,  His  Rogal  Highnesses  gratitude. 
Anecdotes  of  his  wit,  playfulness,  and  extraordinary  precocity. 
Am  offered  a  portion  of  poor  Larkins  for  my  supper,  Imt  decline 
with  horrm\  Footman  brings  me  a  young  crocodile :  fishy,  hut 
very  palaUihle.  Old  crocodiles  too  tough :  ditto  rhinoceros.  Visit 
the  Queen  Mother — an  enormous  old  GorUla,  quite  white.  Pre' 
scribe  for  her  Jf({)esty,  Meeting  of  Gorillas  at  'what  appears  a 
parliament  amongst  them :  presided  over  by  old  OoriUa  in  cocoa- 
nut-fhre  ivig.  Their  sports.  Their  customs.  A  privileged  class 
amongst  them.  Extraordinary  likeness  of  Gorillas  to  people  at 
homey  both  at  Churlestony  S.C.,  my  native  place ;  and  London, 
£ngland.,  which  I  have  msited.  Flat-nosed  Gorillas  and  blue- 
nosed  Gorillas ;  their  hatred,  and  loars  between  th^m.  In  apart 
of  the  country  (its  geographical  position  described)  I  see  several 
negroes  under  Gorilla  domination.  Well  treated  by  their  masters. 
Frog-eating  Gorillas  across  the  Salt  Lake.  Bull-headed  Gorillas 
— their  mutual  hostility.  Green  Island  Gorillas.  Mwe  quarrel' 
some  than  the  Ihdl-h^tds,  and  howl  much  louder.  I  am  called 
to  attend  one  of  the  jtrincesses.  Ihndent  partiality  of  ILR.H.  for 
m^.  Jealousy  ami  rage  of  large  red-headed  Gorilla.  How  shall 
I  escape  ? 

Ay,  how  indeed?  Do  yon  wish  to  know?  Is  your  curiosity 
excited  ?  Well,  I  do  know  how  I  escaped.  I  could  tell  the  most 
extraonlinary  adventures  that  hapiKined  to  me.  I  could  show  you 
resemblances  to  jxHiple  at  home,  that  would  make  them  blue  with 
rage  and  you  crack  your  sides  with  laughter.  .  .  .  And  what  is 
the  reiison  I  cannot  write  this  i)ap>er,  having  all  the  facts  before 
me  ?  The  reason  is,  that  walking  down  Saint  James  Street  yester- 
day, I  met  a  friend  who  says  to  me,  "  Roundal>out,  my  boy,  have 
you  seen  your  picture  ?  Here  it  is  !  "  And  he  pulls  out  a  portrait, 
executed  in  photography,  of  your  humble  servant,  as  an  immense 
and  most  unpleasant-featured  baboon,  with  long  hairy  hands,  and 
called  by  the  waggish  artist  "  A  Literary  Gorilla."  0  horror ! 
And  now  you  see  why  I  can't  play  off  this  joke  myself  and 
moralise  on  the  £a.ble,  as  it  has  been  narrated  already  de  me. 
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THE  group  of  dusky  children  of  the  captivity  on  the  next 
page  is  copied  out  of  a  little  sketch-book  which  I  carried  in 
many  a  roundabout  journey,  and  w  ill  point  a  moral  as  well 
as  any  other  sketch  in  the  volume.  The  drawing  was  made  in 
a  country  where  there  was  such  hospitality,  friendship,  kindness, 
shown  to  the  humble  designer,  that  his  eyes  do  not  care  to  look  out 
for  faults,  or  his  pen  to  note  them.  How  they  sang;  how  they 
laughed  and  grinned ;  how  they  scrajjed,  bowed,  and  complimented 
you  and  each  other,  those  negroes  of  the  cities  of  the  Southern  parts 
of  the  then  United  States !  My  business  kei)t  me  in  the  towns ; 
I  was  but  in  one  negro-plantation  village,  and  there  were  only 
women  and  little  chihlren,  the  men  being  out  afield.  But  there 
was  plenty  of  cheerfidness  in  the  huts,  under  the  great  trees — I 
speak  of  what  I  saw — and  amidst  the  dusky  bondsmen  of  the  cities. 
I  witnessed  a  curious  gaiety ;  heard  amongst  the  black  folk  endless 
singing,  shouting,  and  laughter ;  and  saw  on  holidays  black  gentle- 
men and  ladies  arrayed  in  such  splendour  and  comfort  as  freebom 
workmen  in  our  towns  seldom  exhibit.  What  a  grin  and  bow  that 
dark  gentleman  performed,  who  was  the  porter  at  the  colonel's, 
when  he  said,  "  you  write  your  name,  mas'r,  else  I  will  forgot."  I 
am  not  going  into  the  slavery  question ;  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
"  the  institution,"  as  I  know,  madam,  by  that  angry  toss  of  your 
head,  you  are  about  to  declare  me  to  be.  For  domestic  purposes, 
my  dear  lady,  it  seemed  to  me  about  the  dearest  institution  that 
can  be  devised.  In  a  house  in  a  Southern  city  you  will  find  fifteen 
negroes  doing  the  work  which  John,  the  cook,  the  housemaid,  and 
the  help,  do  perfectly  in  yoiu-  own  comfortable  London  house.  And 
these  fifteen  negroes  are  the  pick  of  a  family  of  some  eighty  or 
ninety  :  twenty  are  too  sick,  or  too  old  for  work,  let  us  say ;  twenty 
too  clumsy ;  twenty  are  too  young,  and  have  to  be  nursed  and 
watched  by  ten  more.*     And  master  has  to  maintain  the  immense 

*  This  was  an  account  given  by  a  gentleman  at  Richmond  of  hb  establish- 
ment. Six  European  servants  would  have  kept  his  house  and  stables  welU 
"  Hu  farm/'  be  said,  "  barely  sufficed  to  maintain  the  negroes  residing  on  it," 
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nev  to  do  the  work  of  half-^wlozen  willing  hanila.  No,  no;  let 
Mitchull,  the  exile  from  poor  dear  euslaved  Ireland,  wish  for  a  gnng 
of  "  fiit  tiiggerH  " ;  I  would  os  soun  you  ehoul'I  make  me  a  present 
of  a  score  of  Bengul  elephants,  when  I  need  but  a  single  stout  horae 
to  pull  my  brougham. 

How  hospitable  they  were,  those  Southern  men  I  In  the  North 
itself  tike  welcome  was  not  kinder,  as  I,  who  have  eaten  Northern 
and  Southern  Halt  can  testify.  '  Aa  for  New  Orleans,  in  spring- 
time,— just   when    the   orchards  were  flushing  over  with  peai^- 


bloseoms,  nnd  the  sweet  h(>rhs  mme  to  flavour  the  juleps — it 
seemed  to  me  the  city  of  the  world  where  you  can  eat  and  drink 
the  niifst  and  suffer  the  l«iHt,  At  Bonieaux  itself,  claret  is  not 
better  to  drink  tlian  at  New  Orleana.  It  was  all  good — believe  an 
expert  Robert^fnim  the  hn]f-.loll:ir  M.«doc  of  the  public  hotel  table, 
to  the  private  gentleman's  choicest  wine.  Claret  is,  somehow,  gooil 
in  that  gifted  place  ;it  dinner,  at  supper,  and  at  brmkfast  in  the 
mornin!;.  It  is  goml :  it  is  BU)i(;r;i!iundant — and  tlicro  is  nothing 
to  pay.     Find  me  speaking  ill  of  such  a  country  1     When  I  do. 
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pone  me  pigrts  camjns :  smother  me  in  a  desert,  or  let  Mississippi 
or  Garonne  drown  me !  At  that  comfortable  tavern  on  Pontchar- 
train  we  had  a  houUlabaisse  than  which  a  better  was  never  eaten  at 
Marseilles :  and  not  the  least  headache  in  the  morning,  I  give  you 
my  word ;  on  the  contrary,  you  only  wake  with  a  sweet  refreshing 
thirst  for  claret  and  water.  They  say  there  is  fever  there  in  the 
autumn :  but  not  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  peach-blossoms  blush 
over  the  orchards,  and  the  sweet  herbs  come  to  flavour  the  juleps. 

I  was  bound  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis ;  and  our  walk 
was  constantly  on  the  Levee,  whence  we  could  see  a  hundred  of 
those  huge  white  Mississippi  steamers  at  their  moorings  in  the 
river:  "Look,"  siiid  my  friend  Lochlomond  to  me,  as  we  stood 
one  day  on  the  quay — "  look  at  that  post !  Look  at  that  coffee- 
house behind  it !  Sir,  last  year  a  steamer  blew  up  in  the  river 
yonder,  just  where  you  see  those  men  pulling  off  in  a  boat.  By 
that  post  where  you  are  standing  a  mule  was  cut  in  two  by  a  frag- 
ment of  the  burst  machinery,  and  a  bit  of  the  chimney-stove  in 
that  first-floor  window  of  the  coffee-house  killed  a  negro  who  was 
cleaning  knives  in  the  top  room  ! "  I  looked  at  the  post,  at  the 
coffee-house  window,  at  the  steamer  in  which  I  was  going  to 
embark,  at  my  friend,  with  a  pleasing  interest  not  divested  of 
melancholy.  Yesterday  it  was  the  mule,  thinks  I,  who  was  cut 
in  two :  it  may  be  eras  mihi.  Why,  in  the  same  little  sketch- 
book there  is  a  drawing  of  an  Alabama  river  steamer  which  blew 
up  on  the  very  next  voyage  after  that  in  which  your  humble 
servant  was  on  bojird  !     Had  I  but  waited  another  week,  I  might 

have These  incidents  give  a  queer  zest  to  the  voyage  down 

the  life-stream  in  America.  When  our  huge,  tall,  white,  pasteboard 
castle  of  a  steamer  began  to  work  up  stream,  every  limb  in  her 
creaked,  and  groaned,  and  quivered,  so  that  you  might  fancy  she 
would  burst  right  off.  Would  she  hold  together,  or  would  she 
split  into  ten  millions  of  shivers  ?  0  my  home  and  children ! 
WouM  your  humble  servant^s  body  be  cut  in  two  across  yonder 
chain  on  tlie  Levee,  or  be  precipitated  into  yonder  first-floor,  so 
as  to  damage  the  chest  of  a  black  man  cleaning  boots  at  the 
window  ?  The  black  man  is  safe  for  me,  thank  goo<lness.  But 
you  see  the  little  accident  might  have  happened.  It  has  happened  ; 
and  if  to  a  mule,  why  not  to  a  more  docile  animal?  On  our 
journey  up  the  Mississippi,  I  give  you  my  honour  we  were  on  fire 
three  times,  and  burned  our  cook-room  down.  The  deck  at  night 
was  a  groat  firework — the  chimney  spouted  myriads  of  stars, 
which  fell  blackening  on  our  gannents,  sparkling  on  to  the  deck,  or 
gleaming  into  the  mighty  stream  through  which  we  laboured — the 
ji)iL,'l)ty  yellow  streain  ^itb  all  its  sna^js. 
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How  I  kept  up  my  courage  through  these  dangers  shall  now  be 
narrated.  Tlie  excellent  landlord  of  the  ''Saint  Charles  Hotel," 
when  I  was  going  away,  begged  me  to  accept  two  bottles  of  the 
very  finest  Cognac,  with  his  compliments ;  and  I  found  them  in  my 
state-room  with  my  luggage.  Lochlomond  came  to  see  me  of^  and, 
as  he  squeezed  my  hand  at  parting,  ''  Roundabout,"  says  he,  ''  the 
wine  mayn't  be  very  good  on  boani,  so  I  have  brought  a  dozen-case 
of  the  Mtkloc  whicth  you  liked  ; "  and  we  grasped  together  the  hands 
of  friendship  and  farewell  Whose  boat  is  this  pulling  up  to  the 
ship  ?  It  is  our  friend  Glenlivat,  who  gave  us  the  dinner  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  "Roundabout,"  says  he,  "we  have  tried  to  do 
what  we  could  for  you,  my  boy ;  and  it  has  been  done  de  bon  ccsur  " 
(I  detect  a  kind  tremulousness  in  the  good  fellow's  voice  as  he 
speaks).  "  I  say — hem ! — the  a — the  wine  isn't  too  good  on 
board,  so  I've  brought  you  a  dozen  of  M^oc  for  your  voyage,  yoa 
know.  And  God  bless  you ;  and  when  I  come  to  London  in  May 
I  shall  cume  and  see  you.  Hallo !  here's  Johnson  come  to  see 
you  off,  too  !  " 

As  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  when  Johnson  graspe<l  my  hand, 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Roundabout,  you  can't  be  sure  of  the  wine  on  board 
these  steamers,  so  I  thought  I  would  briiij^  you  a  little  case  of  that 
light  claret  which  you  liked  at  my  house."  £t  de  trais!  No 
wonder  I  could  face  the  Mississijipi  witli  so  much  courage  supplied 
to  me  !  Where  are  you,  honest  friends,  who  gave  me  of  your  kind- 
ness and  your  cheer]  May  I  be  considerably  boiled,  hlown  up, 
and  snagged,  if  I  sjjeak  hard  words  of  you.  May  claret  turn  sour 
ere  I  do ! 

Mounting  the  stream  it  chanced  that  we  had  very  few  pas- 
sengers. How  far  is  the  famous  city  of  Memphis  from  New 
Orleans  ]  I  do  not  mean  the  Egyptian  Memphis,  but  the  American 
Memphis,  froui  which  to  the  American  Cairo  we  slowly  toiled  up 
the  river — to  the  American  Cairo  at  the  cx)ntiuence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  And  at  Cairo  we  parted  company  from  the 
boat,  and  from  some  famous  and  gifted  fellow-passengers  who  joined 
us  at  Memphis,  and  whose  pictures  we  had  seen  in  many  cities  of 
the  South.  I  do  not  give  the  names  of  these  remarkable  people, 
unless,  by  some  wondrous  chance,  in  inventing  a  name  I  should 
light  upon  that  real  one  which  some  of  them  bore  ;  but  if  you  please 
I  will  say  that  our  fellow-passengers  whom  we  took  in  at  Memphis 
were  no  less  personages  than  the  Vermont  Giant  and  the  famous 
Bearded  Lady  of  Kentucky  and  her  son.  Their  pictures  I  had 
seen  in  many  cities  through  which  I  travelled  with  my  own  little 
performance.  I  think  the  Vermont  Giant  was  a  trifle  taller  in  his 
pictures  than  he  was  in  life  (being  represented  in  the  former  as,  at 
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least,  Bome  two  stories  high) ;  but  the  lady's  prodigious  beard 
received  no  more  than  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  painter;  that 
portion  of  it  which  I  saw  beiug  really  most  black,  rich,  and  curly — 
I  say  the  portion  of  beard,  for  this  modest  or  prudent  woman  kept 
I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  beard  covered  up  with  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, from  which  I  suppose  it  only  emerged  when  she  went  to 
bed,  or  when  she  exhibited  it  professionally. 

The  Giant,  I  must  think,  was  an  overrated  giant.  I  have 
known  gentlemen,  not  in  the  profession,  better  made,  and  I  should 
say  taller,  than  the  Vermont  gentleman.  A  strange  feeling  I  used 
to  have  at  meals  ;  when,  on  looking  rouud  our  little  society,  I  saw 
the  Giant,  the  Bearded  Lady  of  Kentucky,  the  little  Bearded  Boy 
of  three  years  old,  the  Captain  (this  I  think ;  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  would  not  like  to  make  the  statement  on  affidavit),  and 
the  three  other  passengers,  all  with  thoir  knives  in  their  mouths 
making  play  at  the  dinner — a  stranj^e  feeling  I  say  it  was,  and  as 
though  I  was  in  a  castle  of  ogres.  But,  after  all,  w^hy  so  squeamish  ? 
A  few  scores  of  years  back,  the  finest  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Europe  did  the  like.  Belinda  ate  with  her  knife  ;  and  Saccharissa 
had  only  that  weapon,  or  a  two-pronged  fork,  or  a  spoon,  for  her 
peas.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  Gilray's  print  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  languid  voluptuary,  retiring  after  hi»  meal,  and  noted  the 
toothpick  which  he  uses  ?  .  .  .  You  are  right,  madam ;  I  own 
that  the  subject  is  revolting  and  terrible.  I  will  not  pursue  it. 
Only — allow  that  a  gentleman,  in  a  shaky  steamboat,  on  a  dangerous 
river,  in  a  far-oft'  country,  which  caught  fire  three  times  during  the 
voyage — (of  course  1  mean  the  steamboat,  not  the  country) — seeing 
a  giant,  a  voracious  supercargo,  a  bearded  lady,  and  a  little  boy,  not 
three  years  of  age,  with  a  chin  already  quite  black  and  curly,  all 
plying  their  victuals  down  their  throats  with  their  knives — allow, 
madam,  that  in  such  a  company  a  man  had  a  right  to  feel  a  little 
nervous.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  remarked  the 
Indian  jugglers  swallowing  their  knives,  or  seen,  as  I  have,  a  whole 
table  of  people  i>erforming  the  same  trick  ;  but  if  you  look  at  their 
eyes  when  they  do  it,  I  assure  you  there  is  a  roll  in  them  which  is 
dreadful 

Apart  from  this  usage,  which  they  practise  in  common  with 
many  thousand  most  estimable  citizens,  the  Vermont  gentleman, 
and  the  Kentucky  whiskered  lady — or  did  I  say  the  reverse? — 
whichever  you  like,  my  dear  sir — were  quite  quiet,  modest,  unas- 
sunung  people.  She  sat  working  with  her  needle,  if  I  remember 
right.  He,  I  suppose,  slept  in  the  great  cabin,  which  was  seventy 
feet  long  at  the  least,  nor,  I  am  Ixnmd  to  say,  did  I  hear  in  the 
night  any  snores  or  roars,  such  as  you  would  fancy  ought  to  accom* 
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pany  the  sleep  of  ogres.  Nay,  this  giant  had  quite  a  small  appetite 
(unless,  to  be  sure,  he  went  forward  and  ate  a  sheep  or  two  in 
private  with  his  horrid  knife— oh,  the  dreadful  thought;  but  in 
public,  I  say,  he  had  quite  a  delicate  appetite),  and  was  also  a 
teetotaler.  I  don't  remember,  to  have  heard  the  lady's  voice,  though 
I  might,  not  unnaturally,  have  been  curious  to  hear  it.  Wba  her 
voice  a  deep,  rich,  magnificent  boss;  or  was  it  soft,  fluty,  and 
mild  ?  I  shall  never  know  now.  Even  if  she  comes  to  this  country, 
I  shall  never  go  and  see  her.     I  have  seen  her,  and  for  nothing. 

You  would  have  fancied  that  as,  after  all,  we  were  only  some 
'half-dozen  on  board,  she  might  have  dispensed  with  her  red  hand- 
kerchief, and  talked,  and  eaten  her  dinner  in  comfort :  but  in  cover- 
ing her  chin  there  was  a  kind  of  modesty.  That  beard  was  her 
profession :  that  beard  brought  the  public  to  see  her :  out  of  her 
business  she  wished  to  put  that  beanl  aside  as  it  were :  as  a  barrister 
would  wish  to  put  off  his  wig.  I  know  some  who  carry  theirs  into 
private  life,  and  who  mistake  you  and  me  for  jury-boxes  when  they 
address  us :  but  these  are  not  your  modest  barristers,  not  your  true 
gentlemen. 

Well,  I  own  I  respected  the  la^ly  for  the  modesty  with  which, 
her  public  business  over,  she  retired  into  private  life.  She  respected 
her  life,  and  her  beard.  That  beard  having  done  its  day's  work,  she 
puts  it  away  in  a  handkerchief;  and  becomes,  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  a 
private  ordinary  person.  All  public  men  and  women  of  good  sense, 
I  should  think,  have  this  modesty.  When,  for  instance,  in  my 
small  way,  poor  Mrs.  Brown  comes  simpering  up  to  me,  with  her 
album  in  one  hand,  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  says,  "  Ho,  ho,  dear  Mr. 
Roundabout,  write  us  one  of  your  amusing,"  &c.  &c.,  my  beard  drops 
behind  my  handkerchief  instiintly.  Why  am  I  to  wag  my  chin  and 
grin  for  Mrs.  Brown's  good  pleasure  ?  My  dear  madam,  I  have  been 
making  faces  all  day.  It  is  my  profession.  I  do  my  comic  business 
with  the  greatest  pains,  seriousness,  and  trouble :  and  with  it  make, 
I  hope,  a  not  dishonest  livelihood.  If  you  ask  Monsieur  Blondin 
to  t^  you  don't  have  a  rope  stretched  from  your  garret  window  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  rcijuei^t  Monsieur  to  take  his  tea 
out  on  the  centre  of  the  rope  1  1  lay  my  hand  on  this  waistcoat, 
and  declare  that  not  once  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  together  did  I 
allow  the  Kentucky  Giant  to  suppose  I  was  speculating  on  his 
stature,  or  the  Bearded  La<ly  to  siu-mise  that  I  wished  to  i)eep  under 
the  handkerchief  whi(ih  muffl(Ml  the  lower  part  of  her  face. 

"And  the  more  fool  you,"  says  some  cynic.  (Faugh,  those 
cynics,  I  hate  'em  )  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  a  man  of  genius 
is  pleased  to  have  his  genius  recognised  ;  that  a  beauty  likes  to  be 
admired  j   that  an  actor  likes  to  be  applauded ;  that  stout  old 
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Wellington  himself  was  pleaseil,  and  smiled  when  the  people  cheered 
him  as  he  passed?  Suppose  you  had  paid  some  rc8])ectful  elegant 
compliment  to  that  lady  ]  Su])pose  you  had  asked  that  giant  if,  for 
once,  he  would  take  anything  at  the  liquor-bar?  you  might  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  curious  knowledge  regarding  giants  and 
beanled  ladies,  about  whom  you  evidently  now  know  very  little. 
There  was  that  little  boy  of  three  years  old,  with  a  fine  beard 
already,  and  his  little  legs  and  arms  as  seen  out  of  his  little  frock, 
covered  with  a  dark  down.  What  a  queer  little  capering  satyr) 
He  was  quite  good-natured,  childish,  rather  solemn.  He  had  a  little 
Norval  dress,  I  remember :  the  drollest  little  Norval. 

I  have  said  the  B.  L.  had  another  child.  Now  this  was  a  little 
girl  of  some  six  years  old,  as  fair  and  as  smooth  of  skin,  dear  madam, 
as  your  own  darling  cherubs.  She  wandered  about  the  great  cabin 
quite  melancholy.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  her.  All  the  family 
affections  were  centred  on  Miister  Esau  yonder.  His  little  beaid 
was  beginning  to  be  a  little  fortune  already,  whereas  Miss  Rosalba 
'was  of  no  good  to  the  family.  No  one  would  i>ay  a  cent  to  see  her 
little  fair  face.  No  wonder  the  poor  little  maid  was  melancholy. 
As  I  looked  at  her,  I  seemed  to  walk  more  and  more  in  a  fairy  tale, 
and  more  and  more  in  a  caveni  of  ogi-es.  Was  this  a  little  fondling 
whom  they  had  picked  up  in  some  forest,  where  lie  the  picked  bones 
of  the  queen  her  tender  mother,  and  the  tough  old  defunct  monarch 
her  father  ?  No.  Doubtless  they  were  quite  good-natured  people, 
these.  I  don't  believe  they  were  unkind  to  the  little  girl  without 
the  moustaches.  It  may  have  been  only  my  fancy  that  she  repined 
because  she  had  a  cheek  no  more  bearded  than  a  rose's. 

Would  you  wish  your  own  daughter,  madam,  to  have  a  smooth 
cheek,  a  modest  air,  and  a  gentle  fennnine  behaviour,  or  to  be — I 
won't  say  a  whiskered  prodigy,  like  this  Bearded  Lady  of  Kentucky 
— but  a  masculine  wonder,  a  virago,  a  female  i>ersonage  of  more  than 
female  strength,  courage,  wisdom?  Some  authors,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  are,  I  know,  accused  of  depicting  the  most  feeble,  brainless, 
namby-pamby  heroines,  for  ever  whimpering  tears  and  prattling 
commonplaces.  You  would  have  the  heroine  of  your  novel  so 
beautiful  that  she  should  charm  the  captain  (or  hero,  whoever  he 
may  be)  with  her  appearance;  surprise  and  confound  the  bishop 
with  her  learning ;  outride  the  squire  and  get  the  brush,  and,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  whip  out  a  lancet  and  bleed  him ;  rescue  from 
fever  and  death  the  poor  cottager's  family  whom  the  doctor  had 
given  up  ;  make  twenty-one  at  the  butts  with  the  rifle,  when  the 
poor  captain  only  scored  eighteen ;  give  him  twenty  in  fifty  at 
billiards  and  beat  him ;  and  draw  tears  from  the  professional  Italian 
people  by  her  exquisite  performance  (of  voicQ  ^nd  violoncello)  in  tliQ 
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eyening ; — I  say,  if  a  novelist  would  be  popular  with  ladies — the 
great  novel-readers  of  the  world — this  is  the  sort  of  hermne  who 
would  carry  him  through  half-a-dosen  editions.  Suppose  I  had 
aaked  that  Bearded  Lady  to  singt  Confess,  now,  miss,  you  would 
not  have  been  displeaited  if  I  had  told  you  that  she  had  a  Toioe  like 
Lablache,  only  ever  so  much  lower. 

My  dear,  you  would  like  to  be  a  hercHnet  Tou  would  like  to 
travel  in  triumphal  caravans ;  to  see  your  eflSgy  placarded  on  city 
walls ;  to  have  your  lev^  attended  by  admiring  crowds,  all  crying 
out,  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  wonder  of  a  woman  1 "  You  would 
like  admiration  ?  Consider  the  tax  you  pay  for  it  You  would  be 
alone  were  you  eminent.  Were  you  so  distinguished  fh>m  your 
neighbours — I  will  not  say  by  a  beard  and  whiskers,  that  were 
odious — but  by  a  great  and  remarkaUe  intellectual  superiority — 
would  you,  do  you  think,  be  any  the  happier?  Consider  envy.  Con- 
sider solitude.  Consider  the  jealousy  and  torture  of  mind  which  this 
Kentucky  lady  must  feel,  suppose  she  should  hear  that  there  is,  let 
us  say,  a  Missouri  prodigy,  with  a  beard  larger  than  hers.  Consider 
how  she  is  separated  from  her  kind  by  the  possession  of  that  wonder 
of  a  bearil.  When  that  beard  grows  grey,  how  lonely  she  will  be, 
the  poor  old  thing  I  If  it  falls  off,  the  public  admiration  falls  off 
too ;  and  how  she  will  miss  it — the  compliments  of  the  trumpeters, 
the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  the  gilded  progress  of  the  car.  I  see 
an  old  woman  alone  in  a  decrepit  old  caravan,  with  cobwebs  on  the 
knocker,  with  a  blistered  ensign  flapping  idly  over  the  door.  Would 
you  like  to  be  that  deserted  person  ?  Ah,  Chloe  !  To  be  good,  to 
be  simple,  to  be  modest,  to  be  loved,  be  thy  lot.  Be  thankful  thou 
art  not  taller,  nor  stronger,  nor  richer,  nor  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ! 
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MINE  is  one  of  your  No.  12  diaries,  three  shillings  cloth 
boards ;  silk  limp,  gilt  edges,  three-and-six ;  French  morocco, 
tuck  ditto,  four-and-six.  It  has  two  pages,  ruled  with  faint 
lines  for  memoranda,  for  every  week,  and  a  ruled  account  at  the 
end,  for  the  twelve  months  from  January  to  December,  where  you 
may  set  down  your  incomings  and  your  expenses.  I  hope  yours, 
my  respected  reader,  are  large ;  that  there  are  many  fine  round 
sums  of  figures  on  each  side  of  the  page  :  lil)eral  on  the  expenditure 
side,  greater  still  on  the  receipt.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  be  "  a  better 
man,"  as  they  say,  in  *62  than  in  this  moribund  '61,  whose  career 
of  life  is  just  coming  to  its  terminus.  A  better  man  in  purse  ?  in 
body  ?  in  soul's  health  ?  Amen,  good  sir,  in  all.  Who  is  there  so 
good  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  but  bettering  won't  still  be  good  for 
him  ?  0  unknown  Fate,  presiding  over  next  year,  if  you  will  give 
me  better  health,  a  better  appetite,  a  l)etter  digestion,  a  better 
income,  a  better  temper  in  '62  than  you  have  l)e8towed  in  '61,  I 
think  your  servant  will  be  the  better  for  the  changes.  For  instance,  I 
should  be  the  better  for  a  new  coat.  This  one,  I  acknowledge,  is  very 
old.  The  family  says  so.  My  good  friend,  who  amongst  us  would 
not  be  the  better  if  he  would  give  up  some  old  habits  1  Yes,  yes. 
You  agree  with  me.  You  take  the  allegory  1  Alas !  at  our  time 
of  life  we  don't  like  to  give  up  those  old  habits,  do  we  1  It  is  ill 
to  change.  There  is  the  go«d  old  loose  easy  slovenly  bedgown, 
laziness,  for  examjJe.  What  man  of  sense  likes  to  fiing  it  ofi*  and 
put  on  a  tight  guin<U  prim  dress-coat  that  pinches  him  1  There  is 
the  cosy  wraprascal,  self-indulgence — how  easy  it  is  !  How  wann  ! 
How  it  always  seems  to  fit !  You  can  walk  out  in  it ;  you  can  go 
down  to  dinner  in  it.  You  can  say  of  sucth  what  TuUy  says  of  bis 
books :  Pemoctat  nobi^cum,  peretjriiiatur,  ruUicatur.  It  is  a  little 
slattenily — it  is  a  good  deal  stained — it  isn't  becoming — it  smells 
of  cigar-smoke ;  but,  allons  done  I  let  the  world  call  me  idle  and 
sloven.  I  love  my  ease  better  than  my  neighbour's  opinion.  I  live 
to  please  myself;  not  you,  Mr.  Dandy,  with  your  supercilious  airs. 
I  am  a  philosopher.     Perhaps  I  live  in  my  tub,  and  don't  make 
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any  other  use  of  it We  won't  punue  further  this  unsavoury 

metaphor ;  but,  with  regard  ,to  some  of  your  old  habits,  let  us 
say — 

1.  The  habit  of  being  censorious,  and  speaking  ill  of  your 
neighbours. 

2.  The  habit  of  getting  into  a  passion  with  your  man-senrant^ 
your  maid-servant,  your  daughter,  wife,  &c. 

3.  The  habit  of  indulging  too  much  at  table. 

4.  The  habit  of  smoking  in. the  dining-room  after  dinner. 

5.  The  habit  of  spending  insane  sums  of  money  in  bric-A-bro/Cf 
tall  copies,  binding,  fikevirs,  &c  ;  '20  Port,  outrageoiisly  fine 
horses,  ostentatious  entertainments,  and  what  not.     Or, 

6.  The  habit  of  screwing  meanly,  when  rich,  and  chuckling  over 
the  saving  of  half-a-crown,  whilst  you  are  poisoning  your  friends 
and  &mily  with  bad  wine. 

7.  The  habit  of  going  to  sleep  immediately  after  dinner,  instead 
of  cheerfully  entertaining  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  family.     Or, 

8.  Ladies  !  The  habit  of  running'  up  bills  with  the  milliners^ 
and  swindling  paterfamilias  on  the  hoxm^  ])ills. 

9.  The  habit  of  keeping  him  waiting;  for  breakfast. 

10.  The  habit  of  sneerin*?  at  Mi-s.  Brown  and  the  Miss  Browns, 
because  they  are  not  quite  du  monde,  or  quite  so  genteel  as 
Lady  Smith. 

11.  The  habit  of  keeping  your  wretched  father  up  at  balls  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  has  to  be  at  his  office  at 
eleven. 

12.  The  habit  of  fighting  with  each  other,  dear  Louisa,  Jane, 
Arabella,  Amelia. 

13.  The  habit  of  ahtyays  ordering  John  Coachman  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  you  want  him. 

Such  habits,  I  say,  sir  or  madam,  if  you  have  had  to  note  in 
your  diary  of  '61,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  you  will  enter 
in  your  pocket-book  of  '62.  There  are  habits  Nos.  4  and  7,  for 
example.  I  am  morally  sure  that  some  of  us  will  not  give  up  those 
bad  customs,  though  the  women  cry  out  and  grumble,  and  scold 
ever  so  justly.  There  are  habits  Nos.  9  and  13.  I  feel  perfectly 
certain,  my  dear  young  ladies,  that  you  will  continue  to  keep  John 
Coachman  waiting ;  that  you  will  continue  to  give  the  most  satis- 
factory reasons  for  keejnng  him  waiting :  and  as  for  (9),  you  will 
show  that  you  once  (on  the  1st  of  April  last,  let  us  say)  came  to 
breakfast  first,  and  that  you  are  always  first  in  consequence. 

Yes ;  in  our  '62  diaries,  I  fear  we  may  all  of  us  make  some 
of  the  '61  entries.  There  is  my  friend  Freehand,  for  instance. 
(Aha !  Master  Freehand,  how  you  will  laugh  to  find  yourself  here  !) 
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F.  is  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  little,  ever  so  little,  more  than  his 
income.  He  shows  you  how  Mrs.  Freehand  works,  and  works 
(and  indeed,  Jack  Freehand,  if  you  say  she  is  an  angel,  you  don't 
say  too  much  of  her) ;  how  they  toil,  and  how  they  mend,  and 
patch,  and  pinch ;  and  how  they  can^t  live  on  their  means.  And 
I  very  much  fear — nay,  I  will  bet  him  half  a  bottle  of  Gladstone 
14s.  per  dozen  claret — that  the  account  which  is  a  little  on  the 
wrong  side  this  year,  will  be  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  next 
ensuing  year  of  grace. 

A  diary.  Dies.  Hodie.  How  queer  to  read  are  some  of  the 
entries  in  the  journal !  Here  are  the  records  of  dinners  eaten,  and 
gone  the  way  of  flesh.  The  lights  bum  blue  somehow,  and  we  sit 
before  the  ghosts  of  victuals.  Hark  at  the  dead  jokes  resurging ! 
Memory  greets  them  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  Here  are  the  lists 
of  the  individuals  who  have  dined  at  your  own  humble  table.  The 
agonies  endured  before  and  during  those  entertainments  are  renewed, 
and  smart  again.  What  a  failure  that  si>ecial  grand  dinner  was ! 
How  those  dreadful  occasional  waiters  did  break  the  old  china ! 
What  a  dismal  hash  poor  Mary,  the  cook,  made  of  the  French  dish 
which  she  wovld  try  out  of  Francatelli !  How  angry  Mrs.  Pope 
was  at  not  going  down  to  dinner  before  Mrs.  Bishop !  How 
Trimalchio  sneered  at  your  absurd  attempt  to  give  a  feast;  and 
Harpagon  cried  out  at  your  extravagance  and  ostentation  !  How 
Lady  Almack  bullied  the  other  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  (when 
no  gentlemen  were  present) :  never  asked  you  back  to  dinner  again  ; 
left  her  card  by  her  f(X)tinan :  an<l  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
your  wife  and  daughters  at  Lady  Hustleby's  assembly !  On  the 
other  hand,  how  eiisy,  cosy,  merry,  comfortable,  those  little  dinners 
were;  got  up  at  one  or  two  days'  notice;  when  everybody  was 
contente<l ;  the  soup  as  clear  as  amber ;  the  wine  as  good  as 
Trimalchio's  own ;  and  the  people  kept  their  carriages  waiting,  and 
would  not  go  away  till  midnight ! 

Along  with  the  catalogue  of  bygone  pleasures,  balls,  banquets, 
and  the  like,  w^hich  the  pages  record,  comes  a  list  of  much  more 
important  occurrences,  and  remembrances  of  graver  import.  On 
two  days  of  Dives's  diary  are  printed  notices  that  "  Dividends  arc 
due  at  the  Bank."  Let  us  hope,  dear  sir,  that  this  announcement 
considerably  interests  you  ;  in  which  case,  probably,  you  have  no 
need  of  the  almanack-maker's  printed  reminder.  If  you  look  over 
poor  Jack  Reckless's  note-book,  amongst  his  memoranda  of  racing 
odds  given  and  taken,  perhaps  you  may  read : — "  Nabbam's  bill 
due  29th  September,  £142,  15s.  6d."  Let  us  trust,  as  the  day  has 
passed,  that  the  little  transaction  here  noted  has  been  satisfactorily 
terminated.     If  you  are  paterfamilias,  and  a  worthy  kind  gentle* 
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man,  do  doubt  you  have  marked  down  911  your  register,  17th 
Dec5ember  (say),  "Boys  come  home."  Ah,  how  carefully  that 
blessed  day  is  marked  in  their  little  calendars !  In  my  time  it  used 
to  be,  Wednesday,  13th  November,  "6  iveeka  from  the  holidays;^ 
Wednesday,  20th  November,  "4  weeks  from  the  holidays;"  until 
sluggish  time  sped  on,  and  we  came  to  Wednesday,  18th 
December.  Oh  rapture!  Do  you  remember  pea-shooters  1  I 
think  we  only  had  them  on  going  home  for  holidays  from  private 
schools — at  public  schools  men  are  too  dignified.  And  then  came 
that  glorious  announcement,  Wednesday,  27th,  "Papa  took  us  to 
the  pantomime ; "  or  if  not  papa,  perhaps  you  condescended  to  go 
to  the  pit,  under  charge  of  the  footman. 

That  was  near  the  end  of  the  year — and  mamma  gave  you 
a  new  pocket-])ook,  perhaps,  with  a  little  coin,  God  bless  her, 
in  the  pocket.  And  that  pocket-book  was  for  next  year,  you 
know ;  and  in  that  pocket-boi^k  you  had  to  write  down  that  sad 
day,  Wednesday,  January  24th,  eighteen  hundred  and  never  mind 
what, — when  Doijtor  Bin*h*8  young  friends  were  expected  to  re- 
assemble. 

Ah  me !  Every  person  who  turns  this  page  over  has  his  own 
little  diary,  in  paper  or  ruled  in  his  memory  tablets,  and  in  which 
are  set  down  the  transactions  of  the  now  dying  year.  Boys  and 
men,  we  have  our  calendar,  mothers  and  maidens.  For  example, 
in  your  calendar  i)()ckct-bo<)k,  my  good  Eliza,  what  a  sad  sad  day 
that  is — how  fondly  and  bitterly  remembered — when  your  boy 
went  off  to  his  re<,'imcnt,  to  India,  to  dan<;er,  to  Imttle  perhaps. 
What  a  day  was  that  hwt  day  at  home,  wlien  the  tall  brother  sat 
yet  amongst  the  family,  the  little  ones  roimd  about  him  wonder- 
ing at  Biiddle-lM)xe.s,  uniforms,  sword-cases,  gun-cases,  and  other 
wondrous  a])pamtus  of  war  and  travel  whi(!h  poured  in  and  filled 
the  hall ;  the  new  (Iressinj^-cjise  for  the  l)eard  not  yet  grown ;  the 
great  swonl-eajse  at  wliich  little  brotluT  Tom  looks  so  admiringly  ! 
What  a  dinn(!r  that  was,  that  last  <Unner,  when  little  and  grown 
children  assembled  togetlxT,  and  jdl  trie<l  to  be  cheerful !  What  a 
ni^ht  was  that  last  night,  when  the  young  ones  were  at  roost  for 
the  last  tinu;  together  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  mother  lay 
alone  in  her  ehauilM^r  counting  the  fatal  hours  jis  they  tolled  one 
after  another,  amidst  Ikt  tears,  her  watching,  her  fond  prayers. 
What  a  night  that  was,  and  yet  how  (juickly  the  melancholy 
dawn  came !  Only  too  soon  tlie  sun  rose  over  the  houses.  And 
now  in  a  moment  more  the  city  se(Mne<l  U^  wake.  The  house  began 
to  stir.  The  family  gathers  together  for  the  last  meal.  For  the 
last  time  in  the  midst  of  them  tlie  widow  kneels  amongst  her  kneel- 
ing children,  and  falters  a  prayer  in  which  she  commits  her  dearest^ 
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h«r  eldest  born,  to  the  care  of  the  Father  of  all.  0  night,  what 
tears  you  hide — what  prayers  you  hear !  And  so  the  nights  pass 
and  tlie  days  succeed,  until  that  one  comes  when  tears  and  parting 
shall  be  no  more. 

In  your  diary,  as  in  mine,  there  are  days  marked  with  sadness, 
not  for  this  year  only,  but  for  all.  On  a  certain  day — and  the  sun 
periiaps  shining  ever  so  brightly — the  house-mother  comes  down  to 
her  family,  with  a  sad  face,  which  scares  the  children  round  about 
in  the  midst  of  their  laugliter  and  prattle.  They  may  have  for- 
gotten— but  she  has  not — ^a  day  which  came,  twenty  years  ago  it 
may  be,  and  which  she  remembers  only  too  well :  the  long  night- 
watch  ;  the  dreadful  dawning  and  the  rain  beating  at  the  pane ; 
the  infant  speechless,  but  moaning  in  its  little  crib ;  and  then  the 
awful  calm,  the  awful  smile  on  the  sweet  cherub  face,  when  the 
cries  have  ceased,  and  the  little  suffering  breast  heaves  no  more. 
Then  the  children,  as  they  see  their  mother's  face,  rememl)er  this 
was  the  day  on  which  their  little  brother  died.  It  was  before  they 
were  born ;  but  she  remembers  it.  And  as  they  pray  together,  it 
seems  almost  as  if  the  sjiirit  of  the  little  lost  one  was  hovering 
round  the  group.  So  they  pass  away :  fnends,  kindred,  the 
dearest-love<l,  grown  people,  aged,  infants.  As  we  go  on  the 
downhill  journey,  the  milestones  are  gravestones,  and  on  each 
more  and  more  names  are  written ;  unless  hajily  you  live  beyond 
man's  common  age,  when  friends  have  droppe<l  off,  and,  tottering, 
and  feeble,  and  unpitied,  you  rea+*h  the  terminus  alone. 

In  this  past  year's  diary  is  there  any  precious  day  noted  on 
which  you  have  made  a  new  friend  1  This  is  a  j)iece  of  good  fortune 
bestowed  but  gru<lgingly  on  the  old.  After  a  certain  age  a  new 
friend  is  a  wonder,  like  Sarah's  child.  A<(ed  persons  are  seldom 
capable  of  bearing  frien<lshii>8.  Do  you  remember  how  warmly 
you  loved  Jack  and  Tom  when  you  were  at  school ;  what  a 
passionate  regard  you  had  for  Ned  when  you  were  at  college,  and 
the  immense  letters  you  wrote  to  each  other]  How  often  do  you 
write,  now  that  postage  costs  nothing?  There  is  the  age  of 
blossoms  and  sweet  budding  green ;  the  age  of  generous  summer ; 
the  autumn  when  the  leaves  drop ;  and  then  winter,  shivering  and 
bare.  Quick,  chiUlren,  and  sit  at  my  feet :  for  they  are  cold,  very 
cold :  and  it  seems  as  if  neither  wine  nor  worsted  will  warm  'em. 

In  this  past  year's  diar>'  is  there  any  dismal  day  noted  in  which 
you  have  lost  a  friend?  In  mine  there  is.  I  do  not  mean  by 
death.  Those  who  are  gone,  you  have.  Those  who  departed  loving 
you,  love  you  still ;  and  you  love  them  always.  They  are  not  really 
gone,  those  dear  hearts  an<l  true ;  they  are  only  gone  into  the  next 
room  ;  and  you  will  presently  get  up  and  follow  them,  and  yonder 
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door  will  close  upoQ  j/ou,  and  you  will  be  no  more  seeiL  As  I  am 
in  this  cheerful  mood,  I  will  tell  you  a  fine  and  touching  story  of 
a  doctor  which  I  heard  lately.  About  two  years  since  there  was, 
in  our  or  some  other  city,  a  famous  doctor,  into  whose  consulting- 
room  crowds  came  daily,  so  that  they  might  be  healed.  Now  this 
doctor  hod  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something  vitally  wrong  with 
himself,  and  he  went  to  consult  another  famous  physician  at  Dublin, 
•r  it  may  be  at  Edinburgh.  And  he  of  Eduiburgh  punche<l  his 
comrade's  sides ;  and  listene<l  at  his  heart  and  lungs ;  and  felt  his 
pulse,  I  supjH)8c  ;  and  looked  at  his  tongue ;  and  when  he  had  done, 
Doctor  London  said  to  Doctor  Edinburgh,  "  Doctor,  how  long  have 
I  to  live?"  And  Doctor  Edinburgh  said  to  Doctor  London, 
"  Doctor,  you  may  last  a  year." 

Then  D<K*tor  London  came  home,  knowing  that  what  Doctor 
Edinburgh  said  wiis  true.  And  he  made  up  his  accounts,  with  man 
and  Heaven,  I  trust.  And  he  visited  his  juitients  as  usuaL  And 
he  went  about  healing,  and  cheering,  and  soothing  and  doctoring; 
and  thousands  of  sick  jieople  were  benefited  by  him.  And  he  said 
not  a  word  to  his  family  at  home  ;  but  liveii  amongst  them  cheerful 
and  ten<ler,  and  calm,  and  loving ;  thougli  he  knew  the  night  was 
at  hand  wlien  he  should  sec  them  and  work  no  more. 

And  it  was  winter  time,  and  they  canie  and  told  him  that  some 
man  at  a  distance — very  siek,  but  very  rich — wante<l  him  ;  and, 
though  Doctor  Lunthm  knew  that  he  was  himself  at  dciith's  door, 
he  went  to  the  sick  man ;  for  he  knew  the  lar^e  fee  would  be  good 
for  his  children  after  him.  And  he  died  ;  and  his  family  never  knew, 
until  he  was  gone,  that  he  had  Injen  long  aware  of  the  inevitable 
doom. 

This  is  a  chtierful  carol  for  Christmas,  is  it  not  ?  You  see,  in 
reganl  to  these  lioun(lalx)ut  (liacourses,  I  never  know  whether  they 
are  to  be  merry  or  dirtinal.  My  hobby  has  the  bit  in  his  mouth  ; 
goes  his  own  way ;  and  sometimes  trots  through  a  park,  and  some- 
times paees  by  a  cemetery.  Two  (hiys  since  came  the  printer's 
little  emissary,  with  a  note  saying,  "  We  are  waiting  for  the  Round- 
about Paper  ! "  A  Roun<lalK)ut  Paper  about  what  or  whom  1  How 
stale  it  has  l)ecome,  that  printe<l  jollity  alx)ut  Christmas !  Carols, 
and  wossail-bowls,  and  holly,  and  mistletoe,  and  yule-logs  (le  com- 
mande — what  heaps  of  these  have  we  not  hod  for  years  past ! 
Well,  year  after  year  the  season  comes.  Come  frost,  come  thaw, 
come  snow,  come  rain,  year  after  ycivr  my  neighbour  the  parson  has 
to  make  his  sermon.  They  are  getting  together  the  l)onbons,  ictnl 
cakes,  Christmas  trees  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's  now.  The  genii 
of  the  theatres  are  eom|>osing  the  Christmas  pantomime,  which  our 
young  folk  will  see  and  note  anon  in  their  little  diaries. 
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And  now,  brethren,  may  I  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
extract  out  of  that  great  diary,  the  newspaper?  I  read  it  but 
yesterday,  and  it  has  mingled  with  all  my  thoughts  since  then. 
Here  are  the  two  paragraphs,  which  appeared  following  eacli 
other : — 

"  Mr.  R.,  the  Advocate-General  of  Calcutta,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Legislative  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General." 

"Sir  R.  S.,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Central  India, 
died  on  the  29th  of  October,  of  bronchitis." 

These  two  men,  whose  different  fates  are  recorded  in  two  para- 
graphs and  half-a-dozen  lines  of  the  same  newspaper,  were  sisters^ 
sous.  In  one  of  the  stories  by  the  present  writer,  a  man  is  described 
tottering  "  up  the  steps  of  the  ghaut,"  having  just  parted  with  his 
child,  whom  he  is  despatching  to  England  from  India.  I  wrote 
this,  remembering  in  long  long  distant  days,  such  a  ghaut,  or  river- 
stair,  at  Calcutta ;  and  a  day  when,  down  those  steps,  to  a  boat 
which  was  in  waiting,  came  two  children,  whose  mothers  remained 
on  the  shore.  One  of  those  ladies  was  never  to  see  her  boy  more ; 
and  he,  too,  is  just  dead  in  India,  "of  bronchitis,  on  the  29th 
October."  We  were  first-cousins ;  liad  been  little  playmates  and 
friends  from  the  time  of  our  birth  ;  and  the  first  house  in  London  to 
which  I  was  taken,  was  that  of  our  aunt,  the  mother  of  his  Honour 
the  Member  of  Council.  His  Honour  was  even  then  a  gentleman 
of  the  long  robe,  l)eing,  in  truth,  a  baby  in  arms.  We  Indian 
children  were  consigned  to  a  school  of  which  our  deluded  parents 
hail  heard  a  favourable  reiK)rt,  but  which  was  governed  by  a  horrible 
little  tyrant,  who  made  our  young  lives  so  miserable  that  I  re- 
member kneeling  by  my  little  bed  of  a  night,  and  saying,  "  Pray 
God,  I  may  dream  of  my  mother !  "  Thence  we  went  to  a  public 
school ;  and  my  cousin  to  Addiscombe  and  to  India. 

"  For  thirty-two  years,"  the  paper  says,  "  Sir  Richmond  Shake- 
spear  faithfully  and  devotedly  served  the  Government  of  India,  and 
during  that  period  but  once  visited  England,  for  a  few  months  and 
on  public  duty.  In  his  military  capacity  he  saw  much  service,  was 
present  in  eight  general  engagements,  and  was  badly  wounded  in 
the  last.  In  1840,  when  a  young  lieutenant,  he  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  be  the  means  of  rescuing  from  almost  hopeless  slavery  in 
Khiva  416  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and,  but  two  yeare 
later,  greatly  contributed  to  the  happy  recovery  of  our  own  prisoners 
from  a  similar  fate  in  Cabul.     Throughout  his  career  this  officer 
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was  ever  rea<ly  and  zealous  for  the  public  sendee^  and  finedy  risked 
life  and  liberty  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Lord  Canning;  to 
mark  his  high  sense  of  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear's  public  B^Tioes, 
had  lately  offered  him  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Mysore,  which 
he  had  accepted,  and  was  about  to  undertake,  when  death  ter- 
minated his  career/' 

When  he  came  to  London  the  cousins  and  playfellows  of  early 
Indian  days  met  once  again,  and  shook  hands.  "  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?"  I  remember  the  kind  fellow  asking.  He  wus 
always  asking  that  question :  of  all  kinsmen ;  of  all  widows  apd 
orphans ;  of  all  the  poor ;  of  young  men  who  might  need  his  purse 
or  his  service.  I  saw  a  young  officer  yesterday  to  whom  the  first 
wonls  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear  wrote  on  his  arrival  in  India  were, 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  f "  His  purse  was  at  the  command  of 
all  His  kin<i  hand  was  alwajrs  open.  It  was  a  gracioas  fete  which 
sent  him  to  rescue  widows  and  captives.  Where  could  they  have 
had  a  champion  more  chivalrous,  a  protector  more  loving  and 
tender  ? 

I  write  down  his  name  in  my  little  book,  among  those  of  others 
dearly  loved,  who,  too,  have  been  sunjmoned  hence.  And  so  we 
meet  and  part ;  we  struggle  and  succeed  ;  or  we  fail  and  drop 
unknown  on  the  way.  As  we  leave  the  fond  mother's  knee,  the 
rough  trials  of  childhood  and  boyhood  begin ;  and  then  manhood 
is  upon  us,  and  the  battle  of  life,  with  its  chances,  perils,  wounds, 
defeats,  distinctions.  And  Fort  William  guns  are  saluting  in  one 
man's  honour,*  while  tlie  tnx^ps  are  firing  the  last  volleys  over  the 
other's  grave — over  the  grave  of  the  brave,  the  gentle,  the  feithful 
Christian  soldier. 

•  W.  R.  obiit  March  22,  18G2. 
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A  LETTEB  TO   MESSRS.    BROADWAY,    BATTERY  A    CO.,   OF 

NEW  YORK,    BANKERS 

IS  it  all  over  1  May  we  lock  up  the  case  of  instruments  1  Have 
we  signed  our  wills ;  settled  up  our  affairs ;  pretended  to  talk 
and  rattle  quite  cheerfully  to  the  women  at  dinner,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  alarmed ;  sneaked  away  under  some  pretext,  and 
looked  at  the  children  sleeping  in  their  beiis  with  their  little  uncon- 
scious thumbs  in  their  mouths,  and  a  Hush  on  the  soft-pillowed 
cheek ;  made  every  arrangement  with  Colonel  MacTurk,  wlio  acts  as 
our  second,  and  knows  the  other  principal  a  great  deal  too  well  to 
think  he  will  ever  give  in  ;  invented  a  monstrous  figment  about  going 
to  shoot  pheasants  with  Mac  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  soothe  the 
anxious  fears  of  the  dear  mistress  of  the  house  ;  early  as  the  hour 
appointed  for  the — the  little  affair — was,  have  we  been  awake  hours 
and  hours  sooner ; .risen  before  daylight,  with  a  faint  hope,  j>erhaps, 
that  MacTurk  mi^ht  have  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  other 
side ;  at  seven  o'clock  (confound  his  i>unctuality  !)  heard  his  cab- 
wheel  at  the  d<x)r,  and  let  him  in  looking  jKirfectly  trim,  fresh,  jolly, 
and  well  shaved ;  driven  off  with  him  in  the  cold  morning,  after  a 
very  unsatisfactory  breakfast  of  cofiee  and  stale  bread-and-butter 
(which  choke,  somehow,  in  the  swallowing) ;  driven  off  to  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  in  the  cold,  muddy,  misty,  moonshiny  morning ; 
stepped  out  of  the  cab,  where  Mac  has  bid  the  man  to  halt  on  a 
retired  spot  in  the  common ;  in  one  minute  more,  seen  another  cab 
arrive,  from  which  descend  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  a  case 
like  MacTurk's  under  his  arm ; — looked  round  and  round  the  solitude, 
and  seen  not  one  single  sign  of  a  policeman — no,  no  more  than  in  a 
row  in  London  ; — deprecated  the  horrible  necessity  which  drives 
civilised  men  to  the  use  of  powder  and  bullet ; — taken  ground  as 
firmly  as  may  be,  and  lix)ke<i  on  whilst  Mac  is  neatly  loading  his 
weapons ;  and  when  all  was  reaily,  and  one  looked  for  the  decisive 
One,  Two,  Three — have  we  ever  heard  Captain  OToole  (the  second 
of  the  other  principal)  walk  up,  and  say :  "  Colonel  MacTurk,  I  am 
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desired  by  my  principal  to  declare  at  this  eleyenth — this  twelfth 
hour,  that  he  is  willing  to  own  that  he  sees  he  has  been  wrong  in 
the  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  him  and  your  friend ;  that  he 
apologises  for  offensive  expressions  which  he  has  used  in  the  heat  of 
the  quarrel ;  and  regrets  the  course  he  has  taken  "  ?  If  something 
like  this  has  happened  to  you,  however  great  your  courage,  you 
have  been  gla<i  not  to  fight ; — ^however  accurate  your  aim,  you  have 
been  pleased  not  to  fire. . 

On  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  thb  year  sixty-two,  what 
hum  I  reds  of  thousands — I  may  say,  what  millions  of  Englishmen, 
were  in  the  position  of  the  personage  here  sketched — Christian  men, 
I  iiope,  shocked  at  the  dreadful  necessity  of  battle;  aware  of  the 
horrors  which  the  conflict  must  produce,  and  yet  feeling  that  the 
moment  was  come,  and  that  there  was  no  arbitrament  left  but  that 
of  steel  and  cannon  !  My  reader,  perhaps,  has  been  in  America.  If 
he  has,  ho  knows  wliat  good  people  are  to  be  found  there;  how 
polished,  how  generous,  how  gentle,  how  courteous.  But  it  is  not 
the  voices  of  these  you  hear  in  the  roar  of  hate,  defiance,  folly,  false- 
hood, which  comes  to  us  across  the  Atlantic.  You  can't  hear  gentle 
voices ;  very  many  who  could  8i)eiik  are  afmid.  Men  must  go 
forward,  or  be  crushed  by  the  madileiied  cmwd  l)eliind  them.  I 
suppose  after  the  i)crpetration  of  that  act  of — what  shall  we  call  it  ? 
— of  sudden  war,  which  Wilkes  did,  and  Everett  approved,  most  of  us 
believed  that  battle  was  inevitable.  Who  has  not  rcjid  the  American 
papers  for  six  weeks  past  ?  Did  you  ever  think  the  United  States 
Gsovemment  would  give  up  those  Commissioners  ?  I  never  did,  for 
my  part.  It  seems  to  me  the  United  States  Government  have  done 
the  most  courageous  act  of  the  war.  Before  that  act  was  done, 
what  an  excitement  prevailed  in  London !  In  every  Club  there 
was  a  parliament  sitting  in  permanence :  in  every  domestic  gathering 
this  subject  was  sure  to  form  the  main  part  of  the  talk.  Of  course 
I  have  seen  many  people  w^ho  have  travelled  in  America,  and  heard 
them  on  this  matter — friends  of  the  South,  friends  of  the  North, 
friends  of  peaee,  and  American  stock-holders  in  plenty. — "  They  will 
never  give  uj)  the  men,  sir,"  that  was  the  oi)inion  on  all  sides ;  and, 
if  they  would  not,  we  knew  what"  was  to  happen. 

For  weeks  past  this  nightmare  of  war  has  been  riding  us.  The 
City  was  already  gloomy  enough.  When  a  great  domestic  grief  and 
misfortune  visits  the  chief  i)erson  of  the  State,  the  heart  of  the 
I)eople,  too,  is  sad  and  awe-stricken.  It  might  be  this  sorrow  and 
trial  were  but  presages  of  greatiT  trials  and  sorrow  to  come.  What 
if  the  sorrow  of  war  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  calamity  ?  Such 
forebodings  have  formetl  the  theme  of  many  a  man's  talk,  and 
ilarkened  many  a  fireside.     Then  came  the  rapid  orders  for  ships  to 
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arm  and  troops  to  depart.  How  many  of  us  have  bad  to  say  fare- 
well to  friends  whom  duty  called  away  with  their  regiments ;  on 
whom  we  strove  to  look  cheerfully,  as  we  shook  their  hands,  it 
might  be  for  the  last  time ;  and  whom  our  thoughts  depicted,  tread-* 
ing  the  snows  of  the  immense  Canadian  frontier,  where  their  in- 
trepid little  band  might  have  to  face  the  assaults  of  other  enemies 
than  winter  and  rough  weather !  I  went  to  a  play  one  night,  and 
protest  I  hardly  know  what  was  the  entertainment  which  passed 
before  my  eyes.  In  the  next  stall  was  an  American  gentleman,  who 
knew  me.  "  Good  heavens,  sir ! "  I  thought,  "  is  it  decreed  that 
you  and  I  are  to  be  authorised  to  murder  each  other  next  week ; 
that  my  people  shall  be  bombarding  yoiu*  cities,  destroying  your 
navies,  making  a  hideous  desolation  of  your  coast ;  that  our  peaceful 
frontiers  shall  be  subject  to  fire,  rajnne,  and  murder  ? "  "  They  will 
never  give  up  the  men,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  They  will  never 
give  up  the  men,"  said  the  American.  An<l  the  Christmas  piece 
which  the  actors  were  playing  proceeded  like  a  piece  in  a  dream. 
To  make  the  grand  comic  performance  doubly  comic,  my  neighbour 
presently  informed  me  how  one  of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  America 
— the  most  hospitable,  kindly,  amiable  of  men,  from  whom  I  had 
twice  received  the  warmest  welcome  and  the  most  delightful  hospi- 
tality— was  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren,  on  charges  by  which  his 
life  perhaps  might  be  risked.  I  think  that  was  the  most  dismal 
Christmas  fun  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  on. 

Carry  out  that  notion  a  little  farther,  and  depict  ten  thousand, 
a  hundred  thoustmd  homes  in  England  saddened  by  the  thought  of 
the  coming  cjilamity,  and  oppressed  by  the  pervading  gloom.  My 
next-door  neighbour  perhaps  has  parted  with  her  son.  Now  the 
ship  in  which  he  is,  with  a  thousand  brave  comrades,  is  ploughing 
through  the  stormy  midnight  ocean.  Presently  (under  a  flag  we 
know  of)  the  thin  red  line  in  which  her  boy  forms  a  speck,  is  wind- 
ing its  way  through  the  vast  Canadian  snows.  Another  neighbour's 
boy  is  not  gone,  but  is  expecting  orders  to  sail ;  and  some  one  else, 
besides  the  circle  at  home  maybe,  is  in  prayer  and  terror,  thinking 
of  the  summons  wliich  calls  the  young  sailor  away.  By  firesides 
modest  and  splendid,  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  that  sorrow  is 
keeping  watch,  and  myriads  of  hearts  beating  with  that  thought, 
"  Will  they  give  up  the  men  ]  " 

I  don't  know  how,  on  the  first  day  after  the  capture  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  was  announced,  a  rumour  got  abroad  in 
London  that  the  taking  of  the  men  was  an  act  according  to  law, 
of  which  our  nation  could  take  no  notice.  It  was  said  that  the 
law  authorities  had  so  declared,  and  a  very  nol)le  testimony  to  the 
loyalty  of  Englishmen,  I  tiiink,  was  shown  by  the  instant  submission 
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of  high-spirited  gentlemen,  most  keenly  feeling  that  the  nation  had 
been  subject  to  a  coarse  outrage,  who  were  silent  when  told  that  the 
law  was  with  the  aggressor.  The  relief  which  presently  came,  when, 
after  a  pause  of  a  day,  we  found  that  law  was  on  our  side,  was 
indescribable.  The  nation  might  tiien  take  notice  of  this  insult  to 
its  honour.  Never  were  people  more  eager  than  ours  when  they 
found  they  iiad  a  right  to  reparation. 

I  have  talked  during  the  last  week  with  nuiny  English  holders 
of  American  securities,  who,  of  course,  have  been  aware  of  the 
threat  held  over  them.  "  England,"  says  the  New  York  lleroldy 
"  rainnot  afford  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for  six  hundred  millions'  worth 
of  Ameriran  sttM^k  is  owned  by  British  subjects,  which,  in  event 
of  hostilities,  would  be  confiscated;  and  we  now  call  upon  the 
ComfKUiies  not  U>  take  it  off  their  hands  on  any  terms.  Let  its 
forfeiture  be  held  over  Kngland  as  a  weapon  in  terrorem,  British 
subjects  have  two  ox  tliree  hun<ired  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
shippiiii;  and  other  pn>perty  in  the  Unit^  Stjktes.  All  this  property, 
together  witli  the  stiM-ks,  would  l>t*  seized,  iiniounting  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Will  England  incur  this  tremendous  loss  for  a 
mere  aUstniction  1 " 

Whether  '*a  mere,  abstnietion  "  here  means  the  abstraction -of 
the  two  .Southern  Conunissioners  from  under  our  flag,  or  the 
abstract  idea  of  injured  honour,  which  seems  ridiculous  ^to  the 
Herald,  it  is  needless  to  ask.  I  have;  8iK)ken  with  many  men  who 
have  money  invewte<l  in  the  States,  but  I  declare  I  have  not  met 
one  English  gentleman  whom  the  publication  of  this  threat  has 
influen<;ed  for  a  moment.  Our  ])eople  have  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  IJnit(Ml  States,  have  they?  And  the 
Herald  "  cjills  upon  the  Companies  *'  not  to  take  any  of  this  debt 
off  our  hands.  Let  us,  on  our  side,  entreat  the  English  press  to 
give  this  announcement  every  i)ublicity.  Let  us  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  this  "  call  upon  the  Americans  "  well  known  in 
England.  I  hope  English  newspaper  editors  will  print  it,  and  print 
it  again  and  agjiin.  It  is  not  we  who  say  this  of  American  citizens  ; 
but  American  citizens  who  say  this  of  themselves.  "  Bull  is  o<lious. 
We  can't  bear  Bull.  He  is  hauglity,  arrogant,  a  braggart,  and  a 
blusterer;  and  we  can't  bear  brag  and  blust<T  in  our  modest  and 
decorous  country.  We  hate  Bull,  and  if  he  quarrels  with  us  on  a 
point  in  which  we  are  in  the  wrong,  we  have  goods  of  his  in  our 
ciLsttxly,  and  we  will  rob  him ! "  Suppose  your  London  banker 
saying  to  you,  **  Sir,  I  have  always  thoui^'ht  your  manners  disgusting, 
and  your  arrogance  insupportable.  You  dare  to  complain  of  my 
conduct  because  I  have  wrongfully  imprisoned  Jones.  My  answer 
to  your  vulgar  interference  is,  that  I  confiscate  your  balance  I " 
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What  would  be  an  English  mercliant's  character  after  a  few 
Buch  transactions  ?  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  moralists  of  the 
Herald  would  call  him  a  rascal.  Why  have  the*  United  States 
been  paying  seven,  eight,  ten  per  c^nt.  for  money  for  years  past, 
when  the  same  commodity  can  be  got  elsewhere  at  half  that  rate  of 
interest?  Why,  because  though  among  the  richest  proprietors  in 
the  world,  creditors  were  not  sure  of  them.  So  the  States  have 
had  to  pay  eighty  millions  yearly  for  the  use  of  money  which  would 
cost  other  borrowers  but  thirty.  Add  up  this  item  of  extra  interest 
alone  for  a  dozen  years,  and  see  what  a  prodigious  penalty  the 
States  have  been  paying  for  repudiation  here  and  there,  for  sharp 
practice,  for  doubtful  cre<iit.  Suppose  the  peace  is  kept  between 
us,  the  remembrance  of  this  last  threat  alone  will  cost  the  States 
millions  and  millions  more.  If  they  must  have  money,  we  must 
have  a  greater  interest  to  ensure  our  jeopardised  capital.  Do 
American  Companies  want  to  borrow  money — as  want  to  borrow 
they  will  ?  Mr.  Brown,  show  the  gentleman  that  extract  from  the 
New  York  Herald^  which  declares  that  the  United  States  will 
confiscate  private  property  in  the  event  of  a  war.  As  the  country 
newspapers  say,  "  Please,  country  pajKTs,  copy  this  i>aragraph," 
And,  gentlemen  in  America,  when  the  honour  of  ymir  nation  is 
called  in  question,  please  to  remember  that  it  is  the  American  press 
which  glories  in  announcing  that  you  are  prepared  to  be  rogues. 

And  when  this  war  has  drained  uncounted  hundreds  of  millions 
more  out  of  the  United  States  exchcijuer,  will  they  be  richer  or 
more  inclined  to  pay  debts,  or  less  willing  to  evade  them,  or  more 
popular  with  their  creditors,  or  more  likely  to  get  money  from  men 
whom  they  deliberately  announce  that  they  will  cheat?  I  have 
not  followed  the  Hei^ald  on  the  "  stone-ship  "  question — that  great 
naval  victory  appears  to  me  not  less  horrible  and  wicked  than 
suicidal.  Block  the  harbours  for  ever;  destroy  the  inlets  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  perish  cities, — so  that  we  may  wreak  an 
ii\jury  on  them.  It  is  the  talk  of  madmen,  but  not  the  less  wicked. 
The  act  injures  the  whole  Republic:  but  it  is  perpetrated.  It  is 
to  deal  harm  to  ages  hence ;  but  it  is  done.  The  Indians  of  old 
used  to  bum  women  and  their  unborn  children.  This  stone-ship 
business  is  Indian  warfare.  And  it  is  i^erformed  by  men  who  tell 
us  every  week  that  they  are  at  the  head  of  civilisation,  and  that 
the  Old  World  is  decrepit,  and  cruel,  and  barbarous  as  compared  to 
theirs. 

The  same  politicians  who  throttle  commerce  at  its  neck,  and 
threaten  to  confiscate  trust-money,  say  that  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  the  South  is  subdued,  tlicn  the  turn  of  the  old  country  will 
come,   and  a  direful  retribution   shall  be   taken  for  our  conduct. 
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This  has  been  the  cry  all  through  the  war.  "  We  should  haye  oon- 
quered  the  South/'  says  an  American  paper  which  I  read  this  very 
day,  ''  but  for  England. "  Was  there  ever  such  piding  heard  from 
men  who  have  an  army  of  a  million,  and  who  turn  and  revile  a 
people  wiio  have  stood  as  aloof  from  their  contest  as  they  have  from 
the  war  of  Troy?  Or  is  it  an  outcry  made  with  malice  prepense t 
And  is  the  song  of  the  Xew  York  Times  a  variation  of  the  Herald 
tunel — *^Tlie  conduct  of  the  British,  in  folding  their  arms  and 
taking  no  part  in  the  fight,  has  been  so  base  that  it  has  caused  the 
I)rolongatiou  of  the  war,  and  occasioned  a  prodigious  expense  on 
our  part.  Therefore,  as  we  have  British  property  in  our  hands, 
we  &c.  &c."  The  lamb  troubled  the  water  dreadfully,  and  the  wolf, 
in  a  rigliteous  indignation,  "  confiscated  "  him.  Of  course  we  have 
heard  that  at  an  undisturbed  time  Great  Britain  would  never  have 
dared  to  press  its  claim  for  redress.  Did  the  United  States  wait 
until  we  were  at  peace  with  France  before  they  went  to  war  with 
us  last?  Did  Mr.  Seward  yield  the  claim  which  he  confesses  ti> 
bo  just,  until  he  himself  was  menaced  with  war?  How  long  were 
the  Southern  gentlemen  kept  in  prison  ?  What  caused  them  to  be 
set  free  ?  and  did  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  see  its  error  before  or 
after  the  demand  for  redress  ?  *  The  captor  was  feasted  at  Boston, 
and  the  captives  in  prison  hard  by.  If  the  wrongdoer  was  to  be 
punished,  it  wjis  Captain  Wilkes  who  ought  to  have  gone  into  limbo. 
At  any  nite,  as  "the  Cabinet  of  WashingUm  could  not  give  its 
approbfition  to  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto^^  why  were  tlie 
men  not  sooner  set  free  ?  To  sit  at  Tremont  House,  and  hear  the 
captain  after  dinner  give  his  opinion  on  international  law,  would 
have  been  better  sport  for  the  prisoners  than  the  grim  salle-a- 
maiufer  at  Fort  Warren. 

I  read  in  the  commercial  news  brought  by  the  TeiitoniOy  and 

*  "At'  tho  bofpuning  of  Doceinbcr  the  British  floot  on  the  West  Indian 
station  mouutod  8i30  t^uiiM,  and  coiiiprisod  five  liners,  ten  firut-class  frigates, 
iiud  seventeen  iK)wurful  corvettes.  ...  In  little  uiuro  than  a  month  the  fleet 
available  for  operations  on  the  American  shore  had  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  reinforcements  prepared  at  the  various  dockyards  included  two  line-of- 
liattle  shi{)Sy  twenty-nine  magnificent  frigates  —  such  as  the  Sfiannorif  the 
Sutlejy  the  Eurt/aJus,  the  Orlando^  the  Galatea;  eight  correttes,  armed 
like  the  frigates  in  part,  with  100-  and  40-  pounder  Armstrong  guns;  and  the 
two  tremendous  iron-cosed  ships,  the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince;  and 
their  smaller  sisters  the  JUsiiftanrc  and  the  Deftiiice.  There  was  work  to 
bo  done  which  might  have  delayed  the  commi.sHion  of  a  few  of  these  ships  for 
some  weeks  loni,M;r  ;  but  if  the  United  States  had  chosen  war  instead  of  peace, 
tho  blockade  of  their  coasts  would  have  been  supported  by  a  steam  fleet  of 
more  than  sixty  splendid  shi}>s,  nmied  with  1800  guns,  many  of  them  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  effective  \i\iid" —Saturday  Review:  Jan.  11. 
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published  in  London  on  the  present  13th  January,  that  the  pork 
market  was  generally  quiet  on  the  29th  December  last;  that  lard, 
though  with  more  activity,  was  heavy  and  decidetlly  lower :  and  at 
Philadelphia,  whisky  is  steady  and  stocks  firm.  Stocks  are  firm  : 
that  is  a  comfort  for  the  English  holders,  and  the  confiscating 
process  recommended  by  the  Herald  is  at  least  deferred.  But 
presently  conies  an  announcement  which  is  not  quite  so  cheering : — 
"The  Saginaw  Central  Railway  Company  (let  us  call  it)  has  post- 
pone<i  its  January  dividend  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
public  affairs." 

A  la  bonne  hevre.  The  bond-  and  share-holders  of  the  Saginaw 
tnust  look  for  loss  and  depression  in  times  of  war.  This  is  one  of 
war's  drcadfid  taxes  and  necessities  :  and  all  sorts  of  innocent  people 
must  suffer  by  the  misfortune.  Tlie  com  was  high  at  Waterloo 
when  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouB{in<l  men  came  and  trampled  it  down 
on  a  Sabbath  morning.  There  was  no  help  for  that  calamity,  and 
the  Belgian  farmers  lost  their  crops  for  the  year.  Perhaps  I  am  a 
farmer  myself — an  innocent  colonus ;  and  instead  of  being  able  to 
get  to  church  with  my  family,  have  to  see  scjuadrons  of  French 
dragoons  thundering  uj)on  my  barley,  and  squares  of  English  infantry 
forming  and  trampling  all  over  my  oats.  (By  the  way,  in  writing 
of  "Panics,"  an  ingenious  wi'iter  in  the  Atlantic  Magazine  says 
that  the  British  panics  at  Waterloo  were  frequent  and  notorious.) 
Well,  I  am  a  Belgian  peasant,  and  I  see  the  British  running  away 
and  the  French  cutting  the  fugitives  down.  What  have  I  done 
that  these  men  should  be  kicking  down  my  peaceful  harvest  for  me, 
on  which  I  counted  to  pay  my  rent,  to  feed  my  horses,  my  house- 
hold, my  children  1  It  is  hard.  But  it  is^  the  fortune  of  war.  But 
suppose  the  battle  over ;  the  Frenchman  says,  "  You  scoundrel ! 
why  did  you  not  take  a  part  with  me  1  and  why  did  you  stand  like 
a  double-faced  traitor  looking  on  ?  I  should  have  won  the  battle 
but  for  you.  And  I  hereby  confiscate  the  farm  you  stand  on,  and 
you  and  your  family  may  go  to  the  workhouse." 

The  New  York  press  holds  this  argument  over  English  people 
in  terrorem.  "  We  Americans  may  be  ever  so  wrong  in  the  matter 
in  dispute,  but  if  you  push  us  to  a  war,  we  will  confiscate  your 
English  property."  Very  good.  It  is  j^eace  now.  Confidence  of 
course  is  restore<l  between  us.  Our  eighteen  hundred  peace  commis- 
sioners have  no  occasion  to  open  their  mouths ;  and  the  little  ques- 
tion of  confiscation  is  postponed.  Messrs.  Battery,  Broadway  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  have  the  kindness  to  sell  my  Saginaws  for  what 
they  will  fetch.  I  shall  lose  half  my  loaf  very  likely  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  quiet  life,  let  us  give  up  a  certain  iiuantity  of  farinaceous 
food ;  and  half  a  loaf,  you  know,  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 


THE  NOTCH  ON  THE  AXE.— A  STORY 
A  J.A  MODE 

Past  I 

EVERY  one  remembers  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  immortal 
poem  of  your  Blind  Bard  (to  whose  aightlcaa  orbs  no  doubt 
Glorious  Sliai>c8  were  apparent,  iiiiil  Visions  Celestiat),  how- 
Adam  diBCOurBca  to  Eve  of  the  Briylit  Visitors  who  hovered  round 
their  Edeo— 

"  '  Millions  of  apiritunl  croiiturea  wftlk  ths  oarthi 
Unsoon,  lioUi  whun  wo  wako  and  wlicn  wo  sleep.' 

'"How  often,'  says  Father  Adam,  'from  the  steep  of  echoing 
hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard  celestial  voio^s  to  the  midnight  air, 
sole,  or  re^iHinBive  to  caeh  otiicr's  notes,  singing  ! '  Alter  tlie  Aet 
of  Disobnlicnce,  when  the  erring  pair  from  Eden  took  their  solitary 
way,  and  went  forth  to  toil  and  trouble  on  eonimc)n  earth— though 
the  Glorious  Ones  no  longer  were  visible,  you  cannot  say  they  were 
gone.  It  waa  not  that  the  Bright  Onefl  were  iiljsent,  but  that  the 
dim  eyes  of  rebel  man  no  longer  could  see  them.  In  your  chamber 
hangs  a  picture  of  one  whojn  you  never  knew,  but  whom  you  have 
long  liehl  in  tenderest  re^Mrd,  and  who  wna  iHiinted  for  you  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  Knight  <)f  Plympton.  Slie  ciinimunes  with  you. 
She  emilca  on  you.  When  your  spirits  arc  low,  her  bright  eyea 
ahine  on  you  an<l  cheer  you.  Her  innocent  sweet  smile  is  a  cart-as 
to  you.  She  never  fails  to  soothe  you  with  her  speechless  prattle. 
You  love  her.  She  fa  alive  with  you.  As  you  extinguish  your 
candle  anil  turn  to  sleep,  though  your  eyes  seo  her  not,  is  she  not 
there  Htill  smiling!  As  you  lie  in  the  night  awake,  and  thinking 
of  your  duties,  and  the  morrow's  inevitable  toil  opjircssing  the  busy, 
weary,  wakeful  brain  as  with  a  remorse,  the  crackling  fire  flashes 
up  for  a  moment  in  the  grate,  and  she  is  there,  your  little  Iteaut«oUB 
Maiden,  amiUng  with  her  sweet  eyes !  Wlii'n  moon  is  down,  when 
fire  u  out,  when  curtains  arc  drawn,  when  li<k  are  closed,  is  she 
not  there,  the  little  Beautiful  One,  though  invisible,  present  and 
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smiling  still  ?  Frieud,  the  Unseen  Ones  are  round  about  us.  Does 
it  not  seem  as  if  the  time  were  drawing  near  when  it  shall  be  given 
to  men  to  behold  them  1 " 

The  print  of  which  my  friend  spoke,  and  which,  indeed,  hangs 
in  my  room,  though  he  has  never  bc^n  there,  is  that  charming  little 
winter  piece  of  Sir  Joshua,  representing  the  little  Lady  Caroline 
Montague,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  She  is  represented 
as  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  landscape,  wrapjjed  in  mufif 
and  cloak;  .and  she  l<H>ks  out  of  her  picture  with  a  smile  so  exquisite 
that  a  Herod  could  not  see  her  without  being  charmed. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pinto,"  I  said  to  the  person  with 
whom  I  wiia  conversing.  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  I  was  not 
surprised  at  his  knowing  how  fond  I  am  of  this  print.)  "You 
spoke  of  the  Knight  of  Plymiiton.  Sir  Joshua  died,  1792  :  and 
you  say  he  was  your  dejir  friend  ? " 

Afl  I  six)ko  I  chanced  to  hwk  at  Mr.  Pinto;  and  then  it 
suddenly  struck  me:  Gracious  j)owei*8  !  Perhaps  you  are  a  hundred 
years  old,  now  I  think  of  it.  You  look  more  than  a  hundred.  Yes, 
you  may  be  a  thousand  years  old  for  what  I  know.  Your  teeth 
are  false.  One  eye  is  evidently  false.  Can  I  say  that  the  other  is 
not?  If  a  man's  age  may  be  calculated  by  the  rings  round  his  eyes, 
this  man  may  be  :us  old  as  Methuselah.  He  has  no  beard.  He  wears 
a  large  curly  glossy  brown  wig,  and  his  eyebrows  are  painted  a  deep 
olive-green.  It  was  odd  to  hear  this  man,  this  walking  mummy, 
talking  sentiment,  in  these  queer  old  chambers  in  Shepherd's  Inn. 

Pinto  passed  a  yellow  bandanna  handkerchief  over  his  awful 
white  teeth,  and  kept  his  glass  eye  steadily  fixed  on  me.  "  Sir 
Joshua's  friend  ? "  said  he  (you  perceive,  eluding  my  direct  question). 
"Is  not  every  one  tliat  knows  his  jiic^tures  Reynolds's  friend? 
Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  have  l)een  in  his  painting-room  scores  of 
times,  an<l  that  his  sister  Thd  has  njade  me  tea,  and  his  sister  Toffy 
has  miule  coffee  for  me]  You  will  only  say  I  am  an  old  ombog." 
(Mr.  Pinto,  I  rem:u*ked,  spoke  all  languages  with  an  accent  equally 
foreign.)  "  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  knew  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  and 
did  not  like  him  1  that  I  was  at  that  very  ball  at  Madame  Cornells' 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  one  of  your  little — what  do  you  call 
them  ? — ball !  my  memory  begins  to  fail  me — in  one  of  your  little 
Whirligig  Paipcrs  ?  Suppose  I  tell  you  tliat  Sir  Joshua  has  been 
here,  in  this  very  room  ] " 

"  Have  yon,  then,  had  these  apartments  for — more — than — 
seventy  years  ? "  I  asked. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  had  not  been  swept  for  that  time — don't 
they  1  Hey  ]  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  them  for  seventy  years, 
but  that  Sir  Joshua  had  visited  luc  here." 
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**  When  ? "  I  asked,  eyeing  the  man  sternly,  for  I  began  to  think 
he  was  an  impostor. 

He  answered  me  with  a  glance  still  more  stem:  "Sir  Joehiia 
Reynolds  was  here  this  very  morning,  with  Angelica  Eaufmann 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Goldschmidt.  He  is  still  very  much  attached  to 
Angelica,  who  still  does  not  care  for  him.  Because  he  is  dead  (and 
I  was  in  the  fourth  mourning  coach  at  his  fimeral)  is  that  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  come  back  to  earth  again?  My  good 
sir,  you  are  laughing  at  me.  He  has  sat  many  a  time  on  that  very 
chair  which  you  are  occupying.  There  are  several  spirits  in  the 
room  now,  whom  you  cannot  see.  Excuse  me."  Here  he  tume<l 
round  as  if  he  was  addressing  somebody,  and  began  rapidly  s^teak- 
ing  a  language  unknown  to  me.  "  It  is  Arabic,"  ho  said ;  "  a  bad 
patois  I  own.  I  learned  it  in  Barbary,  when  I  was  a  prisoner 
amongst  the  Moors.  In  anno  1609,  bin  ick  aldus  ghekledt 
gheghaen.  Ha !  you  doubt  me  :  look  at  me  well.  At  least  I  am 
like " 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  remember  a  paper  of  which  the 
figure  of  a  man  carrying  a  log  fonned  the  initial  letter,  and  which 
I  copie<l  froui  an  old  spoon  now  iu  my  possession.  As  I  looked  at 
Mr.  Pinto  I  do  declare  he  looked  so  like  the  fi^^ire  on  that  old  piece 
of  plate  that  I  started  and  felt  very  uneas>'.  "Ha!"  said  he, 
laughing  through  his  false  teeth  (I  det^lare  they  were  false — I  could 
see  utterly  toothless  gums  working  up  and  down  behind  the  pink 
coral),  "  you  see  I  wore  a  l>ejird  den  ;  I  am  shafed  now ;  perhaps 
you  tink  I  am  a  spooii.  Ha,  ha  !  "  And  as  he  laughed  he  gave  a 
cough  which  I  thought  would  have  (Hnii^liod  his  teeth  out,  his  glass 
eye  out,  his  wig  off,  his  ver>'  heiid  off;  but  he  stopi)ed  this  con- 
vulsion by  stumping  across  the  room  and  seizing  a  little  bottle  o 
bright  pink  mcdiiune,  which,  being  o|K*ned,  spread  a  singular  acrid 
aromatic  o<lour  through  the  apartment ;  and  I  thouijht  I  saw — but 
of  this  I  cannot  take  an  affirmation  —a  lii^ht  grec^n  and  violet  flame 
flickering  round  the  neck  of  the  phial  as  he  opene<l  it.  By  the  way, 
from  the  peculiar  stumping  noise  which  he  made  in  crossing  the 
bare-boarde<l  apartment,  I  knew  at  once  that  my  stmnge  entertainer 
had  a  wooden  leg.  Over  the  dust  which  lay  quite  thick  on  the 
boards,  you  could  see  the  mark  of  one  foot  very  neat  and  pretty, 
and  then  a  round  0,  which  was  naturally  the  impression  made  by 
the  wooden  stump.  I  own  I  had  a  queer  thrill  as  I  siiw  that  mark, 
and  felt  a  secret  comfort  that  it  was  not  cloven. 

In  this  desolate  apartment  in  which  Mr.  Pinto  had  invited  me 
to  see  him,  tliere  were  thn^e  chairs,  one  bottomhiss,  a  little  table  on 
which  you  might  put  a  breakfast-tray,  and  not  a  single  other  article 
of  furniture.     In  the  next  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  I 
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could  see  a  magnificent  gilt  dressing-case,  with  some  splendid 
diamond  and  ruby  shirt-studs  lying  by  it,  and  a  chest  of  drawers- 
and  a  cupboanl  apparently  full  of  clothes. 

Remembering  him  in  Baden  Baden  in  great  magnificence,  I 
wondered  at  his  present  denuded  state.  "  You  have  a  house  dse- 
where,  Mr.  Pinto  ] "  I  said. 

"  Many,"  says  he.  "  I  have  apartments  in  many  cities.  I  lock 
dem  up,  and  do  not  carry  moBh  logish." 

I  then  remembered  that  his  ar>artment  at  Baden,  where  I  first 
met  him,  was  bare,  and  had  no  bed  in  it. 

"  There  is,  then,  a  sleeping-room  beyond  1 " 

"This  is  the  slcoping-room."  (He  pronounces  it  dis.  Can 
this,  by  the  way,  give  any  clue  to  the  nationality  of  this  singular 
man?) 

"  If  you  sleep  on  these  two  old  chairs  you  have  a  rickety  couch ; 
if  on  the  floor,  a  dusty  one." 

"Suppose  I  sleep  up  dere?"  said  this  strange  man,  and  he 
actually  pointed  up  to  the  ceiling.  I  thought  him  mad,  or  what 
he  himself  called  "an  ombog."  "I  know.  You  do  not  believe 
me ;^ for  why  should  I  deceive  you?  I  came  but  to  propose  a 
matter  of  business  to  you.  I  told  you  I  could  give  you  the  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Two  Children  in  Black,  whom  you  met  at  Baden, 
and  you  came  to  see  me.  If  I  told  you,  you  would  not  believe  me.  • 
What  for  try  and  convinz  you?  Ha,  hey?"  And  he  shook  his 
hand  once,  twice,  thrice,  at  nie,  and  glared  at  me  out  of  his  eye  in 
a  peculiar  way. 

Of  what  happened  now  I  protest  I  cannot  give  an  accurate 
account.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  thiTc  shot  a  flame  from  his  eye 
into  my  brain,  whilst  behind  his  (/lass  eye  there  was  a  green 
illumination  as  if  a  candle  had  been  lit  in  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  from  his  long  fingers  two  quivering  flames  issued,  sputtering, 
as  it  were,  which  penetrated  mc,  and  forced  me  back  into  one  of 
the  chairs — the  broken  one — out  of  which  I  lijid  much  difficulty  in 
scrambling,  when  the  strange  glamour  was  ended.  It  seemed  to  me 
that,  when  I  was  so  fixed,  so  transfixed  in  the  broken  chair,  the 
man  floated  up  to  the  ceiling,  crossed  his  logs,  folded  his  arms  as  if 
he  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  grinned  down  at  me.  When  I  came  to 
myself  he  was  down  from  the  ceiling,  and,  taking  me  out  of  the 
broken  cane-bottomed  chair,  kindly  enough — "Bah  !"  said  he,  "it 
is  the  smell  of  my  medicine.  It  often  gives  the  vertigo.  I  thought 
you  would  have  had  a  little  fit.  Come  into  the  oj)en  air."  And 
we  went  down  the  steps,  and  into  Shepherd's  Inn,  where  the  setting 
sun  was  just  shining  on  the  statue  of  Shepherd ;  the  laundresFes 
were  trapesing  about ;  the   porters  were  leaning  against  the  rail- 
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ings ;  and  the  clerks  were  playing  at  marbles,  to  my  in( 
consolation. 

''You  said  you  were  going  to  dine  at  the  'GrayVinn  Coffee- 
house,' "  he  said.  I  was.  I  often  dine  there.  There  is  excellent 
wine  at  the  "  Gray's-inn  Coffee-house ; "  but  I  declare  I  never  aiiD 
so.  I  was  not  astonished  at  his  remark ;  no  more  astonished  than 
if  I  was  in  a  dream.  Perhaps  I  was  in  a  dream.  Is  life  a  dream  ? 
Are  dreams  facts  ?  Is  sleeping  being  really  awake  ?  I  don't  know. 
I  tell  you  I  am  puzzled  I  have  read  "The  Woman  in  White," 
"  The  Strange  Story  " — not  to  mention  that  story  **  Stranger  than 
Fiction"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine — that  story  for  which  thbse 
credible  witnesses  are  ready  to  vouch.  I  have  had  messages  from 
the  dead ;  and  not  only  from  the  dea<i,  but  from  people  who  never 
existed  at  all.  I  own  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  bewilderment :  but* 
if  you  please,  will  proceed  with  my  simple,  my  artless  story. 

Well,  then.  Wc  passed  from  Shepherd's  Inn  into  Holbom, 
and  looked  for  a  while  at  Woodgate's  bric-Ji-brac  shop,  which  I 
never  can  piuss  \vitlu)ut  delaying  at  the  windows — indeed,  if  I  wore 
going  to  be  hanged,  I  would  lieg  the  ciirt  Ui  stop,  and  let  me  have 
one  look  more  at  that  delightful  omnium  (jathenun.  And  passing 
Woodgate's,  we  (M)nie  to  Gale's  little  shop,  "  No.  47,"  which  is  also 
a  favourite  haunt  of  mine. 

Mr.  Gale  hapi)ened  to  be  at  his  door,  and  as  we  exchanged 
salutations,  "  Mr.  Pinto,"  I  siiid,  "  would  you  like  to  see  a  real 
curiosity  in  this  curiosity  shop  ?  Step  into  Mr.  Grale's  little  back 
room." 

In  that  little  back  parlour  there  are  Chinese  gongs ;  there  are 
old  Saxe  and  Sevres  plates ;  there  is  Fiirstcnl)erg,  Carl  Theodor, 
Worcester,  Amstel,  Nankin  and  other  jimcnx^kery.  And  in  the 
corner  what  do  you  think  there  is  1  There  is  an  actuid  GUILLO- 
TINE. If  you  doubt  me,  go  and  see — Gale,  High  Holborn,  No.  47, 
It  is  a  slim  instrument,  much  slighter  than  those  which  tliey  make 
now; — some  nine  feet  high,  narrow,  a  pretty  piece  of  upholstery 
enough.  There  is  the  hook  over  which  the  rope  used  to  play  which 
unloosened  the  drciidful  axe  above ;  and  look  !  dropped  into  the 
orifice  where  the  head  used  to  go— there  is  the  axe  itself,  all  rusty, 

with  A  GREAT  NOTCn  IN  THE  BLAIVE. 

As  Pinto  looked  at  it — Mr.  Gale  was  not  in  the  room,  I  re- 
collect ;  hap[)ening  to  have  been  just  called  out  by  a  customer  who 
offered  him  three  pomid  fourteen  and  8ixpenc>e  for  a  blue  Shepherd 
in  pdte  temlre, — Mr.  Pint^  gave  a  little  start,  and  seemed  criup^ 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  looked  steadily  towards  (me  of  those  great 
porcelain  stools  which  you  see  in  gardens — and  -it  seemed  to  me — 
I  tell  you  I  won't  take  my  affidavit — I  may  have  been  maddened 
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by  the  six  glasses  I  took  of  that  pink  elixir — I  may  have  been 
sleep-walking :  perhaps  am  as  I  write  now — I  may  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  that  astounding  MEDIUM  into  whoso  hands  I  had 
faUen — but  I  vow  I  heard  Pinto  say,  with  rather  a  ghastly  grin  at 
the  porcelain  stool, 

**  Nay,  nefer  shague  your  gory  looks  at  me, 
Dou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 

(He  pronounced  it,  by  the  way,  I  dlt  it,  by  which  I  know  that 
Pinto  was  a  (German.) 

I  heard  Pinto  say  those  very  words,  and  sitting  on  the  porcelain 
stool  I  saw,  dimly  at  first,  then  with  an  awful  distinctness — a  ghost 
— an  eidolon — a  form — a  headless  man  seated,  with  his  head  in 
his  lap,  which  wore  an  expression  of  piteous  surprise. 

At  this  minute,  Mr.  Gale  entered  from  the  front  shop  to  show 
a  customer  some  delf  plates ;  and  he  did  not  see — but  we  did — 
the  figure  rise  up  from  the  porcelain  stool,  shake  its  head,  which  it 
held  in  its  hand,  and  which  kept  its  eyes  fixed  sadly  on  us,  and 
disappear  behind  the  guillotine. 

"  Come  to  the  *  Gray  Wnn  Coffee-house,* "  Pinto  said,  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  the  notch  canie  to  the  cure,**  And  we  walked 
down  Holbom  at  about  thirty-seven  minutes  past  six  o'clock. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  above  st^itement  which  astonishes 
the  reader,  I  promise  him  that  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  little 
story  he  will  be  astonished  still  more* 


pabt  n 

You  will  excuse  me,"  I  said  to  my  companion,  " for  remarking, 
that  when  you  addressed  the  individual  sitting  on  the  porce- 
lain stool,  with  his  head  in  his  lap,  your  ordinarily  benevolent 
features " — (this  I  confess  was  a  bouncer,  for  between  ourselves  a 
more  sinister  and  ill-looking  rascal  than  Monsieur  P.  I  have  seldom 
set  eyes  on) — "  your  ordinarily  handsome  face  wore  an  expression 
that  was  by  no  meiins  pleasing.     You  grinned  at  the  individual 

just  as  you  did  at  roe  when  you  went  up  to  the  cei ,  pardon 

me,  as  I  thought  you  did,  when  I  fell  down  in  a  fit  in  your 
chambers ; "  and  I  qualifie<l  my  words  in  a  great  flutter  and  tremble ; 
I  did  not  care  to  offend  the  man — I  did  not  dare  to  ofiend  the 
man.  I  thought  once  or  twice  of  jumping  into  a  cab,  and  flying ; 
or  taking  refuge  in  Day  and  Martin's  Blacking  Warehouse ;  of  speak* 

23 
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ing  to  a  policeman,  but  not  one  would  come.  I  wa«  this  nian's 
slave.  I  followed  him  like  his  dog.  I  could  not  get  away  from 
him.  So,  you  sec,  I  went  on  meanly  conversing  with  him,  and 
affecting  a  simpering  confidence.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  at  school,  going  up  &wning  and  smiling  in  this  way  to  some  great 
hulking  bully  of  a  sixth-form  boy.  So  I  said  in  a  word,  ''Your 
ordinarily  handsome  face  wore  a  disagreeable  expression,"  &c, 

'*It  is  ordinarily  veri/  handsome,"  said  he,  with  such  a  leer 
at  a  coui)1c  of  passers-by,  that  one  of  them  cried,  ''Oh,  crikey, 
here's  a  precious  guy ! "  and  a  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  screamed 
itself  into  convulsions.  "  Oh,  oui,  che  suis  tr^s-choli  gar^on,  bien 
I>cau,  cerdainenient,"  continued  Mr.  Pinto ;  "  but  you  were  right. 
That — that  person  was  not  very  well  pleased  when  he  saw  me. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  us,  as  you  say;  and  the  world 
never  knew  a  more  worthless  miscreant.  I  hate  him,  voyez-^vcus  ? 
I  hated  him  alife ;  I  hate  him  dead.  I  hate  him  man ;  I  hate 
him  ghost :  and  he  know  it,  and  tremble  before  me.  If  I  see  him 
twenty  tausend  years  hence — and  why  not? — I  shall  hate  him  still. 
You  reniarktHl  how  ho  was  dressed  ? " 

"  In  black  satin  breetOies  and  striped  stockings ;  a  white  piqu^ 
waistcioat,  a  grey  coat,  with  large  metal  buttons,  and  his  hair  in 
jK)wder.     He  must  have  worn  a  pigtail — only " 

"  Only  it  was  cut  off!  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  Mr.  Pinto  cried,  yelling 
a  laugh,  which  I  observed  made  the  policemen  stare  very  much. 
'*Yes.  It  was  cut  off  by  the  siune  blow  which  t<x)k  off  the 
scouuiirel's  lie^id — ho,  ho,  ho ! "  And  he  made  a  circle  with  his 
hook-nailed  finger  round  his  own  yellow  neck,  and  grinned  with  a 
horrible  triumph.  "  I  promise  you  that  fellow  was  surprised  when 
he  found  his  head  in  the  pannier.  Ha !  ha !  Do  you  ever  cease 
to  hate  those  whom  you  hatel" — fire  flashed  terrifically  from  his 
ghiss  eye  as  he  siH)ke — "or  to  love  dose  whom  you  once  loved. 
Oh,  never,  never !  "  And  here  his  natural  eye  was  bedeweil  with 
tears.  "  But  luire  we  are  at  the  *  Gray's-inn  Coffee-house.'  James, 
what  is  the  joint  ] " 

That  very  resj)ectful  and  efficient  waiter  brought  in  the  bill 
of  fare,  an<l  I,  for  my  part,  chose  boiled  leg  of  pork  and  pease- 
pudding,  which  my  acquaintance  8ai<i  would  do  as  well  as  anything 
else ;  though  I  remarked  he  only  trifled  with  the  pease-pudding, 
and  left  all  the  pork  on  the  plate.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  ate  any- 
thing. But  he  drank  a  prodigious  quantity  of  wine  ;  and  I  must 
say  that  my  friend  Mr.  Hart's  port-wine  is  so  goo<l  that  I  myself 
took — well,  I  should  think,  I  took  three  glasses.  Yes,  three, 
certainly.  Ife — I  mean  Mr.  P. — the  old  rogue,  was  insatiable  ; 
for  we  had  to  call  for  a  second  bottle  in  no  time.     When  that 
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was  gone,  my  companion  wanted  another.  A  little  red  mounted 
up  to  his  yellow  checks  as  he  drank  the  wine,  and  he  winked  at 
it  in  a  strange  manner.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  musing,  "  when 
port-wine  was  scarcely  drunk  in  this  country — though  the  Queen 
liked  ity  and  so  did  Harley!  but  Bolingbroke  didn't — he  drank 
Florence  and  Champagne.     Doctor  Swift  put  water  to  his  wine. 

*  Jonathan,'  I  once  said  to  him but  bah  !  auires  temps,  autres 

tnoeurs.     Another  magnum,  James." 

This  was  all  very  well.  "  My  good  sir,"  I  said,  "  it  may  suit 
you  to  order  bottles  of  *20  port,  at  a  guinea  a  bottle ;  but  that 
kind  of  price  does  not  suit  me.  I  only  happen  to  have  thirty-four- 
and-sixpence  in  my  pocket,  of  which  I  want  a  shilling  for  the 
waiter  and  eighteenj)euce  for  my  cab.  You  rich  foreigners  and 
swells  may  spend  what  you  like  "  (I  had  him  there  :  for  my  friend's 
dress  was  as  shabby  as  an  old-clothes-man's) ;  **  but  a  man  with 
a  family,  Mr.  What-d'-you-call-'im,  cannot  afford  to  spend  seven  or 
eight  hundred  a  year  on  his  dinner  alone." 

"  Bah  ! "  he  said.  "  Nunkcy  pays  for  all,  as  you  say.  I  will 
what  you  call  stant  the  dinner,  if  you  are  so  poor  I "  and  again 
he  gave  that  disagreeable  grin,  and  placed  an  odious  crooked-nailed 
and  by  no  means  clean  finger  to  his  nose.  But  I  was  not  so  afraid 
of  him  now,  for  we  were  in  a  jmblic  place :  and  the  three  glasses 
of  port-wine  had,  you  see,  given  me  courage. 

"  What  a  pretty  snuff-box ! "  he  remarked,  as  I  handed  him 
mine,  which  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough .  to  carry.  It  is  a 
pretty  old  gold  box  enough,  but  valuable  to  me  especially  as  a 
relic  ©f  an  old  old  relative,  whom  I  can  just  remember  as  a  child, 
when  she  was  very  kind  to  me.  "Yes;  a  pretty  box.  I  can 
remember  when  many  ladies — most  ladies — carried  a  box, — nay, 
two  boxes — talKitiere  and  honbonniere.  What  lady  carries  snuff-box 
now,  hey?  Suppose  your  astonishment  if  a  lady  in  an  assembly 
were  to  offer  you  a  prise  ?  I  can  remember  a  lady  with  such  a 
box  as  this,  with  a  tour,  as  we  used  to  call  it  then ;  with  paniers, 
with  a  tortoiseshell  cane,  with  the  prettiest  little  high-heeled  velvet 
shoes  in  the  world  ! — ah  !  that  was  a  time,  that  was  a  time  !  Ah, 
Eliza,  Eliza,  I  have  thee  now  in  my  mind's  eye !  At  Bungay  on 
the  Waveney,  did  I  not  walk  with  thee,  Eliza?  Aha^  did  I  not 
love  thee  ?  Did  I  not  walk  with  thee  then  ?  Do  I  not  see  thee 
still  ? " 

This  was  passing  strange.  My  ancestress — but  there  is  no  need 
to  publish  her  revered  name — did  indeed  live  at  Bungay  Saint 
Mary's,  where  she  lies  buried.  She  used  to  walk  with  a  tortoise- 
shell  cane.  She  used  to  wear  little  black  velvet  shoes,  with  the 
prettiest  high  heels  in  the  world. 
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"Did  you — did  you — know,  then,  my  great-gr-ndm-therl* 
I  said. 

He  pulled  up  his  coat  sleeve — "  Is  that  her  name  t "  he  said. 

«  Eliza " 

There,  I  declare,  was  the  very  name  of  the  kind  old  creature 
written  in  red  on  his  arm. 

"  You  knew  her  old,"  he  said,  divining  my  thoughts  (with  his 
strange  knack) ;  **  /  knew  her  young  and  lovely.  I  danced  with 
her  at  the  Bury  ball.     Did  I  not,  dear  dear  Miss 1 " 

As  I  live,  he   here   mentioned   dear  gr-nny^s  maiden  name. 

Her  maiden   name  was  Her  honoured   married   name 

was 

"She  married  your  great-gr-ndf-th-r  the  year  Poseidon  won 
the  Newmarket  Plate,"  Mr.  Pinto  drily  remarked. 

Merciful  powers  !  I  remember,  over  the  old  shagreen  knife  and 
spoon  case  on  the  sideboard  in  ray  gr-nny's  parlour,  a  print  by 
Stubbs  of  that  very  horse.  My  grandsire,  in  a  red  coat  and  his 
fair  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  was  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
Poseidon  won  the  Newmarket  Cup  in  the  year  1783  ! 

"Yes;  you  are  right.  I  danced  a  minuet  with  her  at  Bury 
that  very  night,  before  I  lost  my  poor  leg.  And  I  quarrelled  with 
your  grandf ,  ha  ! " 

As  he  said  "  Ha ! "  there  came  three  quiet  little  taps  on  the 
table — it  is  the  middle  table  in  the  "Gray's-iun  Coftee-house," 
under  the  bust  of  the  late  Duke  of  W-U-ngt-n. 

"  I  fired  in  the  air,"  he  continued ;  "  did  I  not  ?  "  (Tap,  tap, 
tap.)  "Your  grandfather  hit  me  in  the  leg.  He  married  three 
months  afterwards.  *  Captain  Brown,'  I  said,  *  who  could  see  Miss 
Sm-th  without  loving  her  ? '  She  is  tliere  !  She  is  there  ! "  (Tap, 
tap,  tap.)     "Yes,  my  first  love " 

But  here  there  came  tap,  tap,  which  everybody  knows  means 
«  No." 

"  I  forgot,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  blush  stealing  over  his  wan 

features,  "she  was  not  my  first  love.     In  Cenn in  my  own 

country — there  tons  a  young  woman " 

Tap,  tap,  tap.  There  was  here  quite  a  lively  little  treble 
knock ;  and  when  the  old  man  said,  "  But  I  loved  thee  better 
than  all  the  world,  Eliza,"  the  affirmative  signal  was  briskly 
repeated. 

And  this  I  declare  upon  my  honour.  There  wa;?,  I  have  said, 
a  bottle  of  port-wine  before  us — I  shouhi  say  a  decanter.  That 
decanter  was  lifted  up,  and  out  of  it  into  our  respective  glasses 
two  bumpers  of  wine  were  poured.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hart,  the 
landlord — I  appeal  to  James,  the  respectful  and  intelligent  waiter. 
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if  this  statement  is  not  true?  And  when  we  had  finished  that 
magnum,  and  I  said — for  I  did  not  now  in  the  least  doubt  of  her 
presence — "Dear  gr-nny,  may  we  have  another  magnum?'' — the 
table  diitinctly  rapped  "  No." 

"  Now,  my  good  sir,"  Mr.  Pinto  said,  who  really  began  to  be 
affected  by  the  wine,  "  you  understand  the  interest  I  have  taken  in 

you.    I  loved  Eliza "  (of  course  I  don't  mention  family  names). 

"  I  knew  you  had  that  box  which  belonge<l  to  her — I  will  give  you 
what  you  like  for  that  box.  Name  your  price  at  once,  and  I  pay 
you  on  the  spot." 

"  Why,  when  we  came  out,  you  said  you  had  not  sixpence  in 
your  pocket." 

"  Bah  !  give  you  anything  you  like — fifty — a  hundred — a 
tausend  pound." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  "  the  gold  of  the  box  may  be  worth  nine 
guineas,  and  the/afon,  we  will  put  at  six  more." 

"  One  tausend  guineas ! "  he  screeched.  "  One  tausend  and 
fifty  pound,  dere ! "  and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair — no,  by  the 
way,  on  his  bench,  for  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  one  of  the 
partitions  of  the  boxes,  as  I  daresay  James  remembers. 

"  DonH  go  on  in  this  way,"  I  continued,  rather  .weakly,  for  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  was  in  a  dream.  "If  you  offer  me  a 
thousand  guineas  for  this  box  I  must  take  it.  Mustn't  I,  deatr 
gr-nny  ? " 

The  table  most  distinctly  said,  "Yes;"  and  puttting  out  bis 
claws  to  seize  the  box,  Mr.  Pinto  plunged  his  hooked  nose  into  it 
and  eagerly  inhaled  some  of  my  '47  with  a  dash  of  Hardman. 

"  But  stay,  you  old  harpy ! "  I  exclaimed,  being  now  in  a  sort 
of  rage,  and  quite  familiUr  with  him.  "Where  is  the  money? 
Where  is  the  cheque  1 " 

"  James,  a  piece  of  note-paper  and  a  receipt-stamp ! " 

"  This  is  all  mighty  well,  sir,"  I  said,  "  but  I  don't  know  you ; 
I  never  saw  you  before.  I  will  trouble  you  to  hand  me  that  box 
back  again,  or  give  me  a  checjue  with  some  known  signature." 

"AVhose?     Ha,  Ha,  HA!" 

The  room  happene<l  to  be  very  dark.  Indeed,  all  the  waiters 
were  gone  to  supper,  and  there  were  only  two  gentlemen  snoring  in 
their  respective  boxes.  I  saw  a  hand  come  quivering  down  from 
the  ceiling — a  very  pretty  hand,  on  which  was  a  ring  with  a  coronet, 
with  a  lion  nimpant  gules  for  a  crest.  /  saw  that  hand  take  a  dip 
of  ink  and  write  across  the  paper.  Mr.  Pinto,  then  taking  a  grey 
receipt-stamp  out  of  his  blue  leather  pocket-book,  fastened  it  on  to 
the  paper  by  the  usual  process ;  and  the  hand  then  wrote  across 
the  receipt-stamp,  went  across  the  table  and  shook  hands  with 
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Pinto,  and  then,  as  if  waving  him  an  adieu,  vanished  in  the  direction 
of  the  ceiling. 

There  was  the  paper  before  me,  wet  with  the  ink.  There  was 
che  pen  which  th£  hand  had  used.  Does  anybody  doubt  mel  1 
have  that  pen  now,  A  cedar-stick  of  a  not  uncommon  sort^  and 
holding  one  of  Gillott's  i)en8.  It  is  in  my  inkstand  now,  I  tell  you. 
Anybody  may  see  it.  The  handwriting  on  the  cheque,  for  such 
the  document  wsis,  was  tiie  writing  of  a  female.  It  ran  thus : — 
**  London,  midnight,  March  31,  1862.  Pay  the  bearer  one  thousand 
and  fifty  pounds.  Rachel  Sidonia.  To  Messrs.  Sidonia,  Pozzo- 
santo  &  Co.,  London. '' 

"  Noblest  and  best  of  women  I "  said  Pinto,  kissing  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  much  reverence.  ''  My  good  Mr.  Roundabout,  I  suppose 
you  do  not  question  that  signature  ?  ** 

Indeed,  tlie  house  of  Sidonia,  Pozzosanto  &  Co.  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  as  for  the  Countess  Rachel,  she 
was  known  to  bo  the  chief  manager  of  that  enormously  wealthy 
establishment.  Tli(;re  was  only  one  little  difficulty,  the  Countess 
Rachel  died  last  October. 

I  pointed  out  this  circumstance,  and  tossed  over  the  paper  to 
Pinto  with  a  sneer. 

"  C'est  h.  brendre  on  \i  laisser,*'  he  said  with  some  heat.  "  You 
literary  men  are  all  iinbrudent ;  but  I  did  not  tiuk  you  such  a  fool 
wie  dis.  Your  box  is  not  worth  twenty  pound,  and  I  offer  you  a 
tausend  l)ecause  I  know  you  want  money  to  ijay  dat  rascal  Tom's 
college  bilb."  (This  stninge  man  actually  knew  that  my  scape- 
grace Tom  has  been  \  source  of  great  ex|>en8e  and  annoyance  to 
me.)  "You  see  money  costs  me  nothing,  and  you  refuse  to  take 
it !  Once,  twi(« ;  will  you  take  this  checjue  in  exchange  for  your 
trumpery  snuff-box  ] " 

What  could  I  do  ?  My  poor  granny's  legacy  was  valuable  and 
dear  to  me,  but  after  all  a  thousand  guineas  are  not  to  l^  had  every 
day.  "  Be  it  a  bargain,"  said  I.  **  Sliall  we  have  a  ghvss  of  wine 
on  it  ? "  says  Pinto ;  and  to  tliis  proposal  I  also  imwillingly  acceded, 
reminding  him,  by  the  way,  that  he  had  not  yet  told  me  the  story 
of  the  headless  man. 

"  Your  poor  gr-ndm-ther  was  right  just  now,  when  she  said 
she  was  not  my  first  love.  'Twas  one  of  those  hanale  expressions  " 
(here  Mr.  P.  blushed  once  more)  "  which  we  use  tt)  women.  We 
tell  each  she  is  our  first  i>assion.  They  reply  with  a  similar  illusory 
formula.  No  man  is  any  woman's  first  love  ;  no  woman  any  man's. 
We  are  in  love  in  our  nurse's  amis,  and  women  coquette  with  their 
eyes  before  their  tongue  can  form  a  wonL     How  could  your  lovely 
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relative  love  me  ?  I  was  far,  far  too  old  for  her.  I  am  older  than 
I  look.  I  am  so  old  that  you  would  not  believe  ray  age  were  I  to 
tell  you.  I  have  loved  many  and  many  a  woman  before  your 
relative.  It  has  not  always  been  fortunate  for  them  to  love  me. 
Ah,  Sophronia !  Round  the  dreadful  circus  where  you  fell,  and 
whence  I  was  dragged  corpselike  by  the  heels,  there  sat  multitudes 
more  savage  than  the  lions  which  mangled  your  sweet  form  !  Ah, 
tenez !  when  we  marched  to  the  terrible  stake  together  at  Valladolid 

— the  Protestant  and  the  J But  away  with  memory  !     Boy  ! 

it  was  happy  for  thy  grandam  that  she  loved  me  not. 

**  During  that  strange  period,"  he  went  on,  "when  the  teeming 
Time  was  great  with  the  revolution  that  was  speedily  to  be  born, 
I  was  on  a  mission  in  Paris  with  my  excellent,  my  maligned  friend, 
Cagliostro.  Mesmer  was  one  of  our  band.  I  seemed  to  occupy 
but  an  obscure  rank  in  it ;  though,  as  you  know,  in  secret  societies 
the  humble  man  may  be  a  chief  and  director — the  ostensible  leader 
but  a  puppet  moved  by  unseen  hands.  Never  mind  who  was  chief, 
or  who  was  second.  Never  mind  my  age.  It  boots  not  to  tell  it : 
why  should  I  expose  myself  to  your  scornful  incredulity  or  reply  to 
your  questions  in  words  that  are  familiar  to  you,  but  which  yet 
you  cannot  understand  ?  Words  are  symbols  of  things  which  you 
know,  or  of  things  which  you  don^t  know.  If  you  don't  know  them, 
to  speak  is  idle."  (Here  I  confess  Mr.  P.  spoke  for  exactly  thirty- 
eight  minutes,  about  physics,  metaphysics,  language,  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  during  which  time  I  was  rather  bored,  and,  to  relieve 
my  ennui,  drank  a  half  glass  or  so  of  wine.)  "  Love,  friend,  is 
the  fountain  of  youth  !  It  may  not  happen  to  me  onc^ — once  in 
an  age  :  but  when  I  love,  then  I  am  young.  I  loved  when  I  was  in 
Paris.  Bathilde,  Bathilde,  I  loved  thee — ah,  how  fondly !  Wine, 
I  say,  more  wine  !  Love  is  ever  young.  I  was  a  boy  at  the  little 
feet  of  Bathilde  de  Bechamel — the  fair,  the  fond,  the  fickle,  ah,  the 
false  ! "  The  strange  old  man's  agony  was  here  really  terrific,  and 
he  showed  himself  much  more  agitated  than  he  had  been  when 
spejiking  about  my  gr-ndm-th-r. 

"  I  thought  Blanche  might  love  me.  I  could  speak  to  her  in 
the  language  of  all  countries,  and  tell  her  the  lore  of  all  ages.  I 
could  trace  the  nursery  legends  which  she  loved  up  to  their  Sanscrit 
source,  and  whisper  to  her  the  darkling  mysteries  of  Egyptian  Magi. 
I  could  chant  for  her  the  wild  chorus  that  ning  in  the  dishevelled 
Eleusinian  revel :  I  could  tell  her,  an  I  woidd,  the  watchword 
never  known  but  to  one  woman,  the  Saban  Queen,  which  Hiram 
breathed  in  the  abysmal  ear  of  Solomon — You  don't  attend. 
Psha !  you  have  drunk  too  much  wine  ! "  Perhaps  I  may  as  well 
own  that  I  was  not  attending,  for  he  had  been  carrying  on  foi 
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about  fifty-seven  minutes;  and  I  don't  like  a  man  to  hATe  all 
the  talk  to  himself. 

''Blanche  de  Bechamel  was  wild,  then,  about  this  secret  of 
Masonry.  In  early  early  days  I  loved,  I  married  a  girl  fair  as 
Blanche,  who,  too,  was  tormented  by  curiosity,  who,  too^  would 
peep  into  my  closet — into  the  only  secret  I  guarded  from  hen  A 
dreadful  fate  befell  poor  Fatima.  An  accident  shortened  her  life. 
Poor  thing !  she  had  a  foolish  sister  who  urged  her  on.  I  always 
told  her  to  beware  of  Ann.  She  died^  They  said  her  brothers 
killed  me.  A  gross  falsehood.  Am  I  dead  ?  If  I  were^  could  I 
pledge  you  in  this  wine  ? " 

"  Was  your  name,"  I  asked,  quite  bewildered,  "  was  your  name, 
pray,  then,  ever  Blueb ] " 

"  Hush  1  the  waiter  will  overhear  you.  Methought  we  were 
speaking  of  Blanche  de  B^hameL  I  loved  her,  young  man.  My 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  treasure,  my  wit,  my  wisdom,  my  passion, 
I  flung  them  all  into  the  child's  lap.  I  was  a  fool !  Was  strong 
Sampson  not  as  weak  as  I  ?     Was  Solomon  the  Wise  much  better 

when  Balkis  wheedled  him  ?     I  said  to  the  King But  enough 

of  that,  I  spake  of  Blanche  de  B(5(;haniel. 

"  Curiosity  was  the  poor  child's  foible.  I  could  see,  as  I  talked 
to  her,  that  her  thouj^hta  were  elsewhere  (as  yours,  my  friend,  have 
been  absent  once  or  twice  to-night).  To  know  the  secret  of  Masonry 
was  the  wretched  child's  mad  desire.  With  a  thousand  wiles,  smileSj 
caresses,  she  strove  to  coax  it  from  me — ffom  nie — ha!  ha! 

"I  had  an  apprentice — the  son  of  a  dciir  friend,  who  died  by 
my  side  at  Rossbach,  when  Soubise,  with  whose  army  I  happened 
to  be,  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  for  ue<(lecting  my  advice.  The 
young  Chevalier  Goby  de  Mouchy  was  glad  enough  to  ser\'e  as  my 
clerk,  and  help  in  some  cliemic^d  exiKjrinients  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged with  my  friend  Doctor  Mcsmer.  Bathilde  saw  this  young 
man.  Since  women  were,  has  it  not  been  their  business  to  smile 
and  deceive,  to  fondle  and  lure  ]  Away  !  from  the  very  first  it  has 
been  so !  "  And  as  my  companion  spoke,  he  looked  as  wicked  as 
the  serpent  that  coiled  round  the  tree,  and  hissed  a  poisoned  counsel 
to  the  first  woman. 

"  One  evening  I  went,  as  was  my  wont,  to  see  Blanche.  She 
was  radiant :  she  was  wild  with  spirits :  a  saucy  triumph  blazed 
in  her  blue  eyes.  She  talked,  she  rattled  on  in  her  childish  way. 
She  uttered,  in  the  course  of  her  rhapsody,  a  hint — an  intimation — 
so  terrible  that  the  truth  flashed  across  me  in  a  moment.  Did  I 
ask  her  ?  She  would  lie  to  nie.  But  I  know  how  to  make  false- 
hood impossible.     And  I  orda-ed  her  to  go  to  deep/* 

At   this   moment   the   clock   (after   its  previous   convulsions) 
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40unded  Twelve.  And  as  the  new  Editor*  of  the  C&mhitt 
Magazine — and  he^  I  promise  you,  won't  stand  any  nonsense — ^will 
only  allow  seven  pages,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  off  at  the  vebt  most 
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ABE  you  of  our  fraternity?  I  see  you  are  not.  The  secret 
f\  which  Mademoiselle  de  Bechamel  confided  to  me  in  her  mad 
^  "^  triumph  and  wild  hoyden  spirits — she  was  but  a  child,  poor 
thing,  poor  thing,  scarce  fifteen : — but  I  love  them  young — a  folly 
not  unusual  with  the  old  ! "  (Here  Mr.  Pinto  thrust  his  knuckles 
into  his  hollow  eyes;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  little  regardf\il 
was  he  of  personal  cleanliness,  that  his  tears  made  streaks  of  white 
over  his  gnarled  dark  hands.)  "Ah,  at  fifteen,  poor  child,  thy 
fate  was  terrible !  Go  to !  It  is  not  good  to  love  me,  firiend. 
They  prosper  not  who  do.  I  divine  you.  You  need  not  say  what 
you  are  thinking '* 

In  truth,  I  was  thinking,  if  girls  fall  in  love  with  this  sallow, 
hook-nosed,  glass-eyed,  wooden-legged,  dirty,  hideous  old  man,  with 
the  sham  teeth,  they  have  a  queer  taste.  That  is  what  I  was 
thinking. 

"Jack  Wilkes  said  the  handsomest  man  in  London  had  but 
half-an-hour's  start  of  him.  And  without  vanity,  I  am  scarcely 
uglier  than  Jack  Wilkes.  We  were  members  of  the  same  club  at 
Medmenham  Abbey,  Jmtk  and  I,  and  had  many  a  merry  night 
together.  WeU,  sir,  I — Mary  of  Scotland  knew  me  but  as  a  little 
hunchbacked  music-master ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  I  think  she  was  not 

indifferent  to  her  David  Riz and  she  came  to  misfortune.    They 

all  do— they  all  do  ! " 

"  Sir,  you  are  wandering  from  your  point ! "  I  said,  with  some 
severity.  For,  really,  for  this  old  humbug  to  hint  that  he  had 
been  the  baboon  who  frightened  the  club  at  Medmenham,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid — that  under  the  name  of 
D.  Ri2,  as  he  called  it,  he  had  known  the  lovely  Queen  of  Scots — 
was  a  little  too  much.  "  Sir,"  then  I  said,  "  you  were  speaking 
about  a  Miss  de  Bechamel.  I  really  have  not  time  to  hear  all 
your  biography." 

''  Faith,  the  good  wine  gets  into  my  head."     (I  should  think  so, 

*  Mr.  Thackeray  retired  from  the  Editorship  of  the  ComkOl  Maganne  in 
March  1862. 
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the  old  toper !  Four  bottles  all  but  two  glaases.)  ^  To  retam  to 
poor  Blanche.  Ab  I  sat  lailghing,  joking  with  her,  she  let  slip  a 
wonl,  a  little  wonl,  which  filled  roe  with  dismay.  Some  one  had  told 
her  a  part  of  the  Secret — the  secret  which  has  been  diioilged  scarce 
thrice  in  three  tliousand  years — the  Secret  of  the  Freemasons.  Do 
you  know  what  happens  to  those  uninitiate  who  learn  that  secret  t 
to  those  wretched  men,  the  initiate  who  reveal  it  1 " 

As  Pinto  spoke  to  me,  he  looked  through  and  through  me  with 
his  horrible  piercing  glance,  so  that  I  sat  quite  uneasily  on  my 
bench.  He  continued :  "  Did  I  question  her  awake,  I  knew  she 
would  lie  to  me.  Poor  child  I  I  loved  her  no  less  because  I  did 
not  believe  a  word  she  said.  I  loved  her  blue  eye,  her  golden  hair, 
her  delicious  voice,  that  was  true  in  song,  though  when  she  spoke, 
fiUse  as  Eblis  !  You  are  aware  that  I  possess  in  rather  a  remark- 
able degree  what  wo  have  agreed  to  call  the  mesmeric  power.  I 
set  the  unhappy  girl  to  sleep.  Then  she  was  obliged  to  tell  me  alL 
It  was  as  I  had  surmised.  Goby  de  Moiichy,  my  wretche<l,  besotted, 
miserable  secretary,  in  his  visits  to  the  chateau  of  tlie  old  Marquis 
de  B^hamel,  who  was  one  of  our  soinety,  had  seen  Blanche.  I 
suppose  it  was  bocau.se  she  luid  been  wanie<l  that  he  was  worthless, 
and  poor,  artful,  and  a  coward,  she  loved  him.  She  wormed  out  of 
the  besotted  wretch  the  secrets  of  our  Order,  *Did  he  tell  you 
the  NUMBER  ONK  ? '  I  asked, 

"She  said,  ^Yes.'" 

"  *  Did  he,*  I  further  inquired,  *  tell  you  the ' 

"  *  Oh,  don't  ask  mc,  don't  ask  me ! '  she  said,  writhing  on  the 
S0&,  where  she  lay  in  the  presencte  of  the  Maniuis  de  Bechamel, 
her  most  unhappy  father.  Poor  B^clunnel,  poor  Bt^chamcl !  How 
pale  he  looked  as  I  spoke !  *  Did  he  Udl  you,'  I  repeated  with  a 
dreadful  cidm,  *  the  number  two  ? '     Slie  said,  *  Yes.' 

"  The  poor  old  Marquis  rose  up,  and  clasping  his  hands,  fell  on 

his  knees  before  Count  Cagl Bali !  I  went  by  a  different 

name  then.  Vat's  in  a  name]  Dat  vich  ve  call  a  Rosicnician 
by  any  other  name  vil  smell  as  sveet.  *  Monsieur,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
old — I  am  rich.  I  have  five  hundred  thousand  livres  of  rentes 
in  Picardy.  I  have  half  as  much  in  Artois.  I  have  two  hundred 
an<l  eighty  thousand  on  the  Grand  Livre.  I  am  promised  by 
my  Soverei«(n  a  dnke<loni  aii<l  his  ortlers  with  a  reversion  to 
my  heir.  I  am  a  <j:randee  of  Si>ain  of  the  First  Class,  and  Duke 
of  Volovento.  Take  my  titles,  my  ready  money,  my  life,  my 
honour,  everything  I  have  in  the  world,  but  don't  ask  the  third 

QUESTION.' 

"  *  Godefroid  de  Bouillon,  Comte  de  Bechamel,  Grandee  of 
Spain  and  Prince  of  Yolovcuto,  in  our  Assembly  what  wa^  the  oatb 
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you  swore?*    The  old  man  writhed  as  he  remembered  its  terrific 
purport. 

"  Though  my  heart  was  racked  with  agony,  and  I  would  have 
died,  ay,  cheerfully "  (died,  indeed,  as  if  that  were  a  penalty !), 
"to  spare  yonder  lovely  child  a  i>ang,  I  said  to  her  calmly,  *  Blanche 
de   B^hamel,   did   Goby   de    Mouchy   tell    you  secret    number 

THREE?' 

"She  whispered  a  out  that  was  quite  faint,  faint  and  small. 
But  her  poor  father  fell  in  convulsions  at  her  feet. 

"She  died  suddenly  that  night.  Did  I  not  tell  you  those  I 
love  come  to  no  good  ?  When  General  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Saint 
Bernard,  he  saw  in  tlie  convent  an  old  monk  with  a  white  beard, 
wandering  about  the  corridors,  cheerful  and  rather  stout,  but  mad 
— mad  {IS  a  March  hare.  *  GeneraV  I  said  to  him,  *  did  you  ever 
see  that  face  before?'  He  had  not.  He  had  not  mingled  much 
with  the  higher  classes  of  our  society  before  the  Revolution.  / 
knew  the  poor  old  man  well  enough ;  he  was  the  last  of  a  noble 
race,  and  I  loverl  his  child." 

"  And  did  she  die  by ? " 

"  Man !  did  I  say  so  ?  Do  I  whisper  the  secrets  of  the 
Vehmgericht?  I  say  she  died  that  night:  and  he — he,  the  heart- 
less, the  villain,  the  l)etrayer — you  saw  him  seated  in  yonder 
curiosity-shop,  by  yonder  guillotine,  with  his  scoundrelly  head  in 
his  lap. 

"  You  saw  how  slight  that  instrument  was  ?  It  was  one  of  the 
first  which  Guillotin  mjule,  and  which  he  showed  to  private  friends 
in  a  hangar  in  the  Rue  Picpus,  where  he  lived.  The  invention 
created  some  little  converwition  amongst  scientific  men  at  the  time, 
though  I  remember  a  machine  in  Edinburgh  of  a  very  similar 
construction,  two  hundred — well,  many  many  years  ago — and  at  a 
breakfast  which  Guillotin  gave  he  showed  us  the  instnmient,  and 
much  talk  arose  amongst  us  as  to  whether  people  suffered  imder  it. 

"And  now  I  nmst  tell  you  what  befell  tiie  traitor  who  had 
caused  all  this  suffering.  Did  he  know  that  the  poor  child's  death 
was  a  SENTENCE?  Ho  felt  a  cowardly  satisfaction  that  with  her 
was  gone  the  secret  of  ins  treason.  Then  he  began  to  doubt.  I 
had  MEANS  to  penetnite  all  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  to  know  his 
acts.  Then  he  becxime  a  slave  to  a  horrible  fear.  He  fled  in  abject 
terror  to  a  convent.  They  still  existed  in  Paris ;  and  behind  the 
walls  of  Jacobins  the  wret(;h  thought  himself  secure.  Poor  fool !  I 
had  but  to  set  one  of  iny  somnambulists  to  sleep.  Her  spirit  went 
forth  and  spied  the  sliudderinjj:  wretch  in  his  c«ll.  She  described 
the  street,  the  gate,  tlie  couvcnt,  the  very  dress  which  he  wore,  and 
which  you  saw  to-day. 
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"  And  now  this  is  what  happened.  In  his  chamber  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Houor^,  at  Paris,  sat  a  man  alone — a  man  who  has  been 
maligned,  a  man  who  has  been  called  a  knave  and  charlatan,  a 
man  who  has  been  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  it  is  said,  in  Roman 
Inquisitions,  forsooth,  and  elsewhere.  Ha  I  ha  I  A  man  who  hsB 
a  mighty  will. 

"  And  looking  towards  the  Jacobins  Convent  (of  which,  from 
his  chamber,  he  could  see  the  spires  and  trees),  this  man  willed. 
And  it  was  not  yet  dawn.  And  he  willed ;  and  one  who  was  lying 
in  his  cell  in  the  convent  of  Jacobins,  awake  and  shuddering  with 
terror  for  a  crime  which  he  had  committed,  fell  asleep. 

"  But  though  he  was  asleep  his  eyes  were  open. 

"  And  after  tossing  and  writhing,  and  clinging  to  the  pallet,  and 
spying)  '  No,  I  will  not  go,'  he  rose  up  and  donned  his  clothes — a 
grey  coat,  a  vest  of  white  piqu^,  black  satin  smallclothes,  ribbed 
silk  stockings,  and  a  white  stock  with  a  steel  buckle ;  and  he 
arranged  his  hair,  and  he  tied  his  queue,  all  tlie  while  being  in  that 
strange  somnolence  which  walks,  which  moves,  which  flies  some- 
times, which  sees,  which  is  in<lifFercnt  to  pain,  which  obeys.  And 
he  put  on  his  hat,  and  he  went  forth  from  his  cell ;  and  though  the 
dawn  was  not  yet,  he  trod  the  corridors  as  seeing  tlicin.  And  he 
passed  into  the  cloister,  and  then  into  tlie  garden  where  lie  the 
ancient  dead.  And  he  came  to  the  wii;ket,  which  Brother  Jerome 
was  opening  just  at  the  dawning.  And  the  crowd  was  already 
waiting  with  their  cans  and  bowls  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  good 
brethren. 

"  And  he  passed  through  the  crowd  and  went  on  his  way,  and 
the  few  people  then  abroad  wiio  marked  him,  said,  *  Tiens  !  How 
very  odd  he  looks !  He  looks  like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  I ' 
This  was  said  by  various  persons  : — 

"  By  milk- women,  with  their  cans  and  carts,  coming  into  the 
town. 

"  By  roysterers  who  had  been  drinking  at  the  taverns  of  the 
Barrier,  for  it  was  Mid-Lent. 

"  By  the  sergeants  of  the  watch,  who  eyed  him  sternly  ajs  he 
passed  near  their  halberds. 

"  But  he  passed  on  unmoved  by  the  halberds, 

"  Unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  roysterers, 

"  By  the  market-women  coming  with  their  milk  and  eggs. 

"  He  walked  through  the  liue  Saint  Honor^,  I  say : — 

"  By  the  Rue  Rambutciiu, 

"  By  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine, 

"  By  the  King's  Chateau  of  the  Bastille, 

"  By  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 
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**And  he  came  to  No.  29  in  the  Rue  Picpus — a  house  which 
then  stood  between  a  court  and  gar«len 

"  That  is,  there  was  a  building  of  one  story,  with  a  great  coach- 
door. 

"Then  there  was  a  court,  aroimd  wliich  were  stables,  coach- 
liouses,  offices. 

"  Then  there  was  a  house — a  two-storied  house,  with  a  perron 
in  front. 

**  Behind  the  house  was  a  garden — a  garden  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  French  feet  in  length. 

"And  as  one  hundrtd  feet  of  France  equal  one  hundred  and 
six  feet  of  England,  tliis  gjirden,  my  friends,  eiiualled  exactly  two 
hundred  and  sixty-fivo  feet  of  British  mea«ure. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  giinlen  was  a  fonntiiin  and  a  statue — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two  statues.  One  was  recumbent, — a 
man.     Over  him,  sabre  in  hand,  stood  a  woman. 

"  The  man  wa.s  Olofernes.  The  woman  was  Judith.  From  the 
head,  from  the  trunk,  the  water  gushed.  It  was  the  taste  of  the 
doctor  ; — was  it  not  a  droll  of  taste  ? 

"At  the  end  of  the  garden  was  the  doctor's  cabinet  of  study. 
My  faith,  a  singidar  cabinet,  and  singular  pictures  ! — 

"  Decapitation  of  Charles  Premier  at  Vitchall. 

"  Decapitation  of  Montrose  at  EdimlK)urg. 

"  Decapitation  of  Cinq  Mars.  When  I  tell  you  that  he  waa  a 
man  of  a  taste,  charming ! 

"Through  this  garden,  by  these  statues,  up  these  stairs,  went 
the  pale  figure  of  him  wlio,  the  porter  said,  knew  the  way  of  the 
house.  He  did.  Turning  neither  right  nor  left,  he  seemed  to  walk 
through  the  statues,  the  obstacles,  the  flower-beds,  the  stairs,  the 
door,  the  tables,  the  chairs. 

"In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  that  instrument  which 
GuiUotin  liad  just  invented  and  perfected.  One  day  he  was  to  lay 
his  own  head  under  his  own  axe.  Peace  be  to  his  name !  With 
him  I  deal  not ! 

"In  a  frame  of  mahogany,  neatly  worked,  was  a  board  with^ 
a  half-circle  in  it,  over  whicii  another  board  fitte<l.  Above  was  a 
heavy  axe,  which  fell — you  know  how.  It  was  held  up  by  a  rope, 
and  when  this  rope  was  untied,  or  cut,  the  steel  fell. 

"To  the  story  which  I  now  have  to  relate  you  may  give  credence, 
or  not,  as  you  will.     The  sleejiing  man  went  up  to  that  instrument 

"  He  laid  his  head  in  it,  asleep." 

"  Asleep ! " 

"  He  then  took  a  little  penknife  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  white 
dimity  waistcoat. 
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"  He  cut  the  rope  asleep. 

''  The  axe  descended  on  the  head  of  the  traitor  and  villain.  The 
notch  in  it  was  made  by  the  steel  buckle  of  his  stock,  which  was 
cut  through. 

'*  A  strange  legend  has  got  abroad  that  after  the  deed  was  done, 
the  figure  rose,  took  the  head  from  the  basket,  walked  forth  through 
the  garden,  and  by  the  screaming  porters  at  the  gate,  and  went  and 
laid  itself  down  at  the  Morgue.  But  for  this  I  will  not  vouch. 
.  Only  of  this  be  sure.  *  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.'  More  and  more 
the  li^ht  peeps  through  the  chinks.  Soon,  amidst  music  ravishing, 
the  curtain  will  rise,  and  the  glorious  scene  be  displayed.  Adieu ! 
Remember  me.     Ha !  'tis  dawn,"  Pinto  said.     And  he  was  gone. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  my  first  movement  was  to  clutch  the 
cheque  which  he  ha<l  left  with  me,  and  which  I  was  determined  to 
present  the  very  moment  the  bank  opened.  I  know  the  importance 
of  tliese  things,  and  that  men  chtimje  their  mind  sometimes.  I 
sprang  through  the  streets  to  the  great  banking  house  of  Mamisseh 
in  Duke  Street.  It  seonicd  to  me  as  if  I  actually  flew  as  I  walked. 
As  the  clock  struck  ten  I  w^as  at  the  counter  and  laid  down  my 
che(|ue. 

The  gentleman  who  received  it,  who  was  one  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  as  were  the  otlier  two  hundred  clerks  of  the  establish- 
ment, liaving  looked  at  the  draft  with  terror  in  his  countenance, 
tiien  looked  at  nie,  then  called  to  himself  two  of  his  fellow- 
clerks,  and  queer  it  was  to  see  all  their  aquiline  beaks  over  the 
paper. 

"  Come,  come  ! "  said  I,  "  don't  keep  me  hero  all  day.  Hand 
me  over  the  money,  short,  if  you  plciuso  ! "  for  I  was,  you  see,  a 
little  alarmed,  and  so  (leterminod  to  jissume  some  extra  bluster. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  step  into  the  parlour  to  the 
partners  ? "  the  clerk  siiid,  and  I  followed  him. 

"  What,  aijain  ?  "  shrieked  a  Imld-headed,  red-whiskered  gentle- 
man, whom  I  knew  to  l)e  Mr.  Manasseh.  "Mr.  Salathiel,  this  is 
too  bad.  Leave  me  with  this  gentleman,  S."  And  the  clerk 
disapjKJiired. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  know  how  you  came  by  this ;  the  Count  de 
Pinto  gave  it  you.  It  is  too  bad  !  I  honour  my  parents ;  I  honour 
their  ptirents ;  I  honour  their  bills !  But  this  one  of  grandma's  is 
too  bad — it  is,  upon  my  word,  now !  SheVe  been  dead  these  five- 
and-thirty  years.  And  this  last  four  months  she  has  left  her  biuial- 
place  and  took  to  drawing  on  our  'ouse !  It's  too  bad,  'grandma ; 
it  is  too  bad  ! "  and  he  appealed  to  me,  and  tears  actually  trickled 
down  his  nose. 
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"Is  it  the  Countess  Sidonia's  cheque  or  noti'*  I  asked 
haughtily. 

"  But,  I  tell  you,  she's  dead  !  It's  a  shame ! — it's  a  shame ! — 
it  is,  graudmamma ! "  and  he  cried,  and  wiped  his  great  nose  in  his 
yellow  pocket-handkerchief.  "Look  year — will  you  take  pounds 
instead  of  guineas  ?  She's  dead,  I  tell  you !  It's  no  go  !  Take  the 
pounds — one  tausend  pound  ! — ten  nice,  neat,  crisp  hundred-pound 
notes,  and  go  away  vid  you,  do ! " 

"  I  will  have  my  bond,  sir,  or  nothing,"  I  said ;  and  I  put  on 
an  attitude  of  resolution  which  I  confess  surprised  even  myself 

<«  Wery  veil,"  he  shrieked,  with  many  oaths,  "  then  you  shall  have 
noting — ha,  ha,  ha ! — noting  but  a  policeman  !  Mr.  Abednego,  call 
a  policeman!  Take  that,  you  humbug  and  impostor!"  and  here, 
with  an  abundance  of  frightful  language  which  I  dare  not  repeat, 
the  wealthy  banker  abused  and  defied  me. 

Au  fxmt  du  comj)t€y  what  was  I  to  do,  if  a  banker  did  not 
choose  to  honour  a  cheque  drawn  by  his  dead  grandmother?  I 
began  to  wish  I  had  my  snuff-box  back.  I  began  to  think  I  was 
a  fool  for  changing  that  little  old-fashioned  gold  for  this  slip  of 
strange  paper. 

Meanwhile  the  banker  had  passed  from  his  fit  of  anger  to  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  He  seemed  to  be  addressing  some  person 
invisible,  but  in  the  room  :  **  Look  here,  ma'am,  you've'  really  been 
coming  it  too  strong.  A  hundred  thousand  in  six  months,  and  now 
a  thousand  more !  The  'ouse  can't  stand  it ;  it  toon^t  stand  it,  I 
say  !     What  ?     Oh  !  mercy,  mercy  ! " 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  A  HAND  fluttered  over  the  table  in 
the  air  I  It  was  a  female  hand  :  that  which  I  had  seen  the  night 
'  before.  That  female  hand  took  a  pen  from  the  green-baize  table, 
dipped  it  in  a  silver  inkstand,  and  wrote  on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  on  the  blotting-book,  "  How  about  the  diamond  robbery  ? 
If  you  do  not  pay,  I  will  tell  him  where  they  are." 

What  diamonds?  what  robbery?  what  was  this  mystery? 
That  will  never  be  ascertained,  for  the  wretched  man's  demeanour 
instantly  changed.  "  Certainly,  sir ; — oh,  certainly,"  he  said,  forcing 
a  grin.  "How  will  you  have  the  money,  sir?  All  right,  Mr. 
Abednego.     This  way  out." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  often  see  you  again,"  I  said ;  on  which  I  own 
poor  Manasseh  gave  a  dreadful  grin,  and  shot  back  into  his  parlour. 

I  ran  home,  clutching  the  ten  delicious,  crisp  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  dear  little  fifty  which  made  up  the  account,  I  flew  through 
the  streets  again.  I  got  to  my  chambers.  I  bolted  the  outer  doors. 
I  sank  back  in  my  great  chair  and  slept.  ,  .  . 

My  first  thing  on  waking  was  to  feel  for  my  money.    Perdition  J 
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Where  was  It  Ha! — on  the  table  before  me  was  my  grand- 
mother's snuff-box,  and  by  its  side  one  of  those  awfiil — those 
admirable — sensation  novels,  which  I  had  been  reading,  and  which 
are  full  of  delicious  wonder. 

But  that  the  guillotine  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  (bale's,  No.  47 
High  Holbom,  I  give  you  hy  honour.  I  suppose  I  was  dreaming 
about  it  I  don't  know.  What  is  dreaming!  What  is  life)  Why 
shouldn't  I  sleep  on  the  ceiluigl — and  am  I  sitting  on  it  now,  or  on 
the  floor  t  I  am  puzzled.  But  enough.  If  the  iashion  for  sensation 
novels  goes  on,  I  tell  you  I  will  write  one  in  fifty  volumes.  For 
the  present,  DIXI.  But  between  ourselves,  this  Pinto,  who  fought 
at  the  Colosseum,  who  was  nearly  being  roasted  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  sang  duets  at  Holyrood,  I  am  rather  sorry  to  lose  him  after 
three  little  bits  of  Roundabout  Papers.     £i  vaui  t 
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WHEN  S\(ifb  was  in  love  with  Stella,  and  despatching  her  a 
letter  from  London  thrice  a  month,  by  the  Irish  packet, 
you  may  remember  how  he  would  begin  letter  No.  xxiii., 
we  will  say,  on  the  very  day  when  xxii.  had  been  sent  away, 
stealing  out  of  the  coffee-house  or  the  assembly  so  as  to  be  able  to 
prattle  with  his  dear ;  "  never  letting  go  her  kind  hand,  as  it  were," 
as  some  commentator  or  otlier  has  said  in  speaking  of  the  Dean  and 
his  amour.  When  Mr.  Johnson,  walking  to  Dodsley's,  and  touching 
the  posts  in  Pall  Mall  as  he  wdked,  forgot  to  pat  the  head  of  one 
of  them,  he  went  baitk  and  imi^osefl  his  hands  on  it, — impelled  I 
know  not  by  what  superstition.  I  have  this  I  ho{)e  not  dangerous 
mania  too.  As  soon  as  a  \ncce  of  work  is  out  of  hand,  and  before 
going  to  sleep,  I  like  to  begin  Another ;  it  may  be  to  write  only 
half-a-dozen  lines :  but  that  is  something  towards  Number  the 
Next.  The  printer's  boy  has  not  yet  reached  Green  Arbour  Court 
with  the  copy.  Those  people  who  were  alive  half-an-hour  since, 
Pendennis,  CUve  Newcome,  and  (what  do  you  call  him  ?  what  was 
the  name  of  the  last  hero  1  I  remember  now  !)  Philip  Firmin,  have 
hardly  drunk  their  glass  of  wine,  and  the  mammas  have  only  this 
minute  got  the  children's  cloaks  on,  and  have  been  bowed  out  of  my 
premises — and  here  I  come  back  to  tlie  study  again  :  iamen  usque 
recurro.  How  lonely  it  looks  now  all  these  people  are  gone  I  My 
dear  good  friends,  some  folk  are  utterly  tired  of  you,  and  say, 
"  What  a  poverty  of  friends  the  man  has  !  He  is  always  asking  ws 
to  meet  those  Pendenuises,  Newcomes,  and  so  forth.  Why  does  he 
not  introduce  us  to  some  new  characters  ?  Why  is  he  not  thrilling 
like  Twostars,  learned  and  profound  like  Threestars,  exquisitely 
humorous  and  human  like  Fourstars?  Why,  finally,  is  he  not 
somebody  elsel"  My  good  people,  it  is  not  only  impossible  to 
please  you  all,  but  it  is  absurd  to  try.  The  dish  which  one  man 
devours,  another  dislikes.  Is  the  dinner  of  to-day  not  to  your  taste  ] 
Let  us  hope  to-morrow's  entertainment  will  be  more  agreeable.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  resume  my  original  subject.  What  an  odd,  pleasant,  humorous, 
melancholy  feeling  it  is  to  sit  in  the  study  alone  and  quiet,  now  all 
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these  people  arc  gone  who  have  been  boarding  and  lodging  with  me 
for  twenty  mouths !  They  have  interrupted  my  rest :  they  have 
plagued  me  at  all  sorts  of  minutes :  they  have  thrust  themselves 
upon  me  when  I  was  ill,  or  wished  to  be  idle,  and  I  have  growled 
out  a  "  Be  hanged  to  you,  can't  you  leave  me  alone  now  1 "  Once 
or  twice  they  have  prevented  my  going  out  to  dinner.  Many  and 
many  a  time  they  have  prevented  my  coming  home,  because  I  knew 
they  were  there  waiting  in  the  study,  and  a  plague  take  them,  and 
I  have  left  home  and  family,  and  gone  to  dine  at  the  Club,  and  told 
nobody  where  I  went.  They  have  bored  me,  those  people.  They 
have  plagued  me  at  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  hours.  They  have 
made  such  a  disturbance  in  my  mind  and  house,  that  sometimes  I 
have  hardly  known  what  was  going  on  in  my  family  and  scarcely 
have  heard  what  my  neighbour  said  to  me.  They  are  gone  at  last, 
and  you  would  expect  me  to  be  at  ease  ]  Far  from  it.  I  should 
almost  be  glad  if  Woolcomb  would  walk  in  and  talk  to  me;  or 
Twysden  reappear,  take  his  place  in  that  chair  opposite  me,  and 
begin  one  of  his  tremendous  stories. 

Madmen,  you  know,  see  visions,  hohl  cx)nversations  with,  even 
draw  the  likeness  of,  people  invisible  to  you  and  nie.  Is  this 
making  of  people  out  of  fancy  madness  ?  and  are  novel-writers  at 
all  entitled  to  strait- waistt^oats  ?  I  often  for<jjet  people's  names  in 
life ;  and  in  my  own  stories  contritely  own  that  I  make  drearlfid 
blunders  regJir(liii<;  them  ;  but  I  declare,  my  dear  sir,  with  respect 
to  the  pei-sona^es  intnxluced  into  your  humble  servant's  fables,  I 
know  the  people  ntt(Tly — I  know  the  sound  of  their  voices.  A 
gentleman  c^imo  in  to  see  me  tlic  other  day,  who  was  so  like  the 
picture  of  Philip  Finnin  in  Mr.  Walker's  charming  drawings  in  the 
CoriihUl  Afaf/azine  that  he  was  quite  a  curiosity  to  me.  The  same 
eyes,  beanl,  shoulders,  just  as  you  have  seen  them  from  month  to 
uKmth.  Well,  he  is  not  like  the  Philip  Finnin  in  my  mind. 
Asleep,  asleep  in  the  grave,  lies  the  bold,  the  generous,  the  reckless, 
the  tender-hearted  creature  whom  I  have  made  to  pavs  through 
those  adventures  which  have  just  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  is 
years  since  I  heard  the  laughter  ringing,  or  saw  the  bright  blue 
eyes.  When  I  knew  him  both  were  young.  I  become  young  as  I 
think  of  him.  And  this  moniing  he  was  alive  again  in  this  room, 
ready  to  laugh,  to  fight,  to  weep.  As  I  write,  do  you  know,  it  is 
the  grey  of  evening ;  the  house  is  quiet ;  everybody  is  out ;  the 
room  is  getting  a  little  dark,  and  I  look  rather  wistfully  up  from 
the  paper  with  perhaps  ever  so  little  fancy  that  HE  MAY  COME 

IN. Nol     No   movement.     No  grey  shade,  growing  more 

palpmble,  out  of  which  at  last  look  the  well-known  eyes.  No,  the 
printer  came  and  took  him  away  with  the  last  page  of  the  proofs. 
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And  with  the  printer's  boy  did  the  vhole  cortei;e  of  ghosts  flit  away, 
invisible !  Ha !  stay !  what  is  thi^  1  Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace!  The  door  opens,  and  a  chirk  form — enters,  bearing  a  black 
— a  black  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  John.  He  says  it  is  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 


Every  man  who  has  hud  his  German  tutor,  and  has  been 
coached  through  the  famous  "  Faust "  of  Goethe  (thou  wert  my 
instnictor,  good  old  Weissenboni,  and  these  eyes  Ixiheld  the  great 
master  himself  in  dear  little  Weimar  town  !)  has  read  those  charm- 
ing verses  which  are  prefixed  to  the  drama,  in  which  the  poet 
reverts  to  the  time  when  his  work  was  first  composed,  and  recalls 
the  friends  now  departed,  who  once  listened  to  his  song.  The  dear 
shadows  rise  up  around  him,  he  says ;  he  lives  in  the  paat  again. 
It  is  to-day  which  appears  vague  and  visionary.  We  humbler 
writers  cannot  create  Faust*;,  or  raise  up  monumental  works  that 
shall  endure  for  all  ages ;  but  our  IxK^ks  are  diaries,  in  which  our 
own  feelings  mur.t  of  necessity  be  st»t  down.  As  we  look  to  the 
page  written  last  month,  or  ten  years  ago,  we  remember  the  day 
and  its  events ;  the  child  ill,  mayhap,  in  the  adjoining  n)om,  and 
the  doubts  and  fears  which  nicked  the  brain  as  it  still  pursued  its 
work ;  the  dear  old  friend  who  read  the  commencement  of  the  talc, 
and  whose  gentle  hand  shall  be  laid  in  ours  no  more.  I  own  for 
my  jmrt  that,  in  readhig  pages  which  this  hand  penned  formerly,  I 
often  lose  sight  of  the  text  under  my  eyes.  It  is  not  the  words  I 
see ;  but  that  past  day  ;  that  bygone  page  of  life's  history ;  that 
tragedy,  come<ly  it  may  be,  which  our  little  home  company  was 
enacting ;  that  merrymaking  which  we  shared ;  that  funeral  which 
we  followed  ;  that  bitter  bitter  grief  which  we  buried. 

And,  such  Wing  the  state  of  my  n)ind,  I  i>ray  gentle  readers 
to  deal  kindly  with  their  humble  servant's  manifold  shortcomings, 
blunders,  and  slips  of  memory.  As  sure  as  I  read  a  page  of  my 
own  composition,  I  find  a  fault  or  two,  half-a-dozen.  Jones  is 
called  Brown.  Brown,  who  is  dead,  is  brought  to  life.  Aghast, 
and  months  after  the  nunil>cr  was  printed,  I  saw  that  I  had  called 
Philip  Firmin,  Clive  Newcome.  Now  Olive  Newcome  is  the  hero 
of  another  story  by  the  reader's  most  obedient  writer.  The  two 
men  are  as  different,  in  my  mind's  eye,  as — as  Lonl  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  let  us  say.  But  there  is  that  blunder  at  })age  990, 
line  76,  volume  84  of  the  Conihill  Mafjaziyie^  and  it  is  past  mend- 
ing ;  and  I  wish  in  my  life  I  ha<l  made  no  worse  blunders  or  errors 
than  tliat  which  is  henjby  acknowle<lged. 

Another   Finis  written.      Another  milestone  passed    on    this 
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jouraey  from  birth  to  the  next  world  I  Sure  it  is  a  subject  for 
solemn  cogitation.  Shall  we  continue  this  story-telling  business 
and  be  voluble  to  the  end  of  our  age  ?  Will  it  not  be  presently 
time,  0  prattler,  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  younger  people  speak  1 
I  have  a  friciul,  a  painter,  wlio,  like  other  persons  who  shall  be 
nameless,  is  growing  old.  He  has  never  painted  with  such  laborious 
finish  as  his  works  now  show.  This  master  is  still  the  most  humble 
f^nd  diligent  of  scholars.  Of  Art,  his  mistress,  he  is  always  an 
eager  reverent  pupil.  In  his  calling,  in  yours,  in  mine,  industry 
and  humility  will  help  and  comfort  us.  A  word  with  you.  In  a 
pretty  large  exiierienc^  I  have  not  found  the  men  who  write  books 
superior  in  wit  or  learning  to  those  who  don't  write  at  all.  lu 
regard  of  mere  information,  non-writers  must  often  be  superior  to 
writers.  You  don't  expect  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  to  be  conversant 
with  all  kinds  of  literature ;  he  is  too  busy  with  his  kw ;  and  so 
a  writer  it?  commonly  Ux)  busy  with  his  own  books  to  be  able  to 
bestow  attention  on  the  works  of  other  people.  After  a  day's 
work  (in  whieh  I  have  been  depicting,  let  us  say,  the  Jigonies  of 
Louisa  on  partim;  with  the  Captain,  or  the  atrocious  l)ehaviour 
of  the  wiekcHl  Manpiis  ti)  LjKly  Emily)  I  march  to  the  Club, 
proposing  to  improve  my  mind  and  keep  myself  "  posted  up," 
as  the  Americans  phnuse  it,  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  And 
what  happens]  Given,  a  walk  after  luncheon,  a  pleasing  book, 
and  a  most  comfortjible  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  you  know  the 
rest.  A  doze  ensues.  Pkjasing  hook  drops  suddenly,  is  picke<l  up 
once  with  an  air  of  some  confusion,  is  laid  presently  softly  in  lap : 
head  falls  on  comfortable  anu-<5hair  cushion  :  eyes  close  :  soft  nasal 
music  is  heard.  Am  I  telling  Club  secrets?  Of  afternoons,  after 
lunch,  I  say,  sc^)r(»  of  sensible  fogies  have  a  doze.  Perhaps  I  have 
fallen  jisleep  over  that  very  book  to  which  "  Finis  "  has  just  Ixien 
written.  "  And  if  the  writer  sleeps,  what  happens  to  the  readers  1 " 
sjiys  Jones,  coming  down  upon  me  with  his  lightning  wit.  Whatt 
You  dul  sle(»i)  over  it  ?  And  a  very  g(XMl  thing  too.  These  eyes 
have  more  than  once  seen  a  friend  dozing  over  pages  whi(;h  this 
hanii  has  written.  There  is  a  vignette  somewhere  in  one  of  my 
books  of  a  friend  so  cjiught  na])ping  with  "  Pendennis,"  or  the 
**  Newcomes,"  in  his  lap ;  and  if  a  writer  can  give  you  a  sweet, 
soothing,  harmless  sleej),  luis  he  not  done  you  a  kinclness  ?  So  is 
the  author  who  excites  and  interests  you  worthy  of  your  thanks  and 
bene<lictions.  I  am  troubled  with  fever  and  ague,  that  seize  me 
at  odd  intervals  and  prostrate  nn;  for  a  day.  There  is  cold  fit,  for 
which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  hot  brandy-and-water  is  prescribed  ; 
and  this  induces  hot  fit,  an<l  so  on.  In  one  or  two  of  these  fits 
I  have  read  novels  with  the  most  fearful  contentment  of  mind. 
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Once,  on  the  Mississippi,  it  was  my  dearly  beloved  "  Jacob  Faith- 
ful": once,  at  Frankfort  O.M.,  the  delightful  "Vingt  Ans  Apr^" 
of  Monsieur  Dumas :  once,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  thrilling  "  Woman 
in  White  " :  and  these  books  gave  me  amusement  from  morning  till 
sunset.  I  remember  those  ague  fits  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  gratitude.  Think  of  a  whole  day  in  bed,  and  a  good  novel  for 
a  companion  !  No  cares :  no  remorse  about  idleness  :  no  visitors  : 
and  the  Woman  in  White  or  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan  to  tell  me 
stories  from  dawn  to  night !  "  Please,  maWi,  my  master's  compli- 
ments, and  can  he  have  the  third  volume?"  (This  message  was 
sent  to  an  astonished  frien<l  and  neighbour  who  lent  me,  volume  by 
volume,  the  "  W.  in  W.")  How  do  you  like  your  novels  1  I  like 
mine  strong,  "  hot  with,"  and  no  mistake :  no  love-making :  no 
observations  about  society  :  little  dialogiie,  except  where  the  char- 
acters are  bullying  each  other :  plenty  of  fighting :  an<l  a  villain 
in  the  cupboard,  who  is  to  suffer  tortures  just  liefore  Finis.  I 
don't  like  your  melancholy  Finis.  I  never  read  the  history  of  a 
cx)nsumptive  heroine  twice.  If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an 
impiirtial  writer  (as  the  Exajniner  used  to  say  in  old  days),  it 
would  be  to  act,  not  k  la  mode  le  pays  de  Pole  (I  think  that  was 
the  phraseology),  but  always  to  give  quarter.  In  the  story  of 
Philip,  just  come  to  an  end,  I  have  the  permission  of  the  author  to 
state  that  he  wjis  going  to  drown  the  two  villains  of  the  piece — a 

certain  Doctor  F and  a  certain  Mr.  T.  H on  boanl  the 

President,  or  some  other  tragic  ship — but  you  see  I  relented.  I 
pictured  to  myself  Finnin's  ghastly  face  amid  the  crowd  of  shudder- 
ing people  on  that  reeling  deck  in  the  lonely  ocean,  and  thought, 
**  Thou  ghastly  lying  wretch,  thou  shalt  not  be  drowned ;  thou 
shalt  have  a  fever  only ;  a  knowledge  of  thy  danger  ;  and  a  chance 
— ever  so  small  a  chance — of  repentjmce."  I  wonder  whether  he 
did  repent  wlien  he  fourtd  himself  in  the  yellow-fever,  in  Virginia  1 
The  prolwibility  is,  he  fancied  that  his  son  had  injured  him  very 
much,  and  forgave  him  on  his  death-lKMl.  Do  you  imagine  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  right-down  remorse  in  the  world  ?  Don't 
people  rather  find  excuses  which  make  their  minds  easy ;  endeavour 
to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  have  been  lamentably  belied  and 
misunderstood  ;  ami  try  and  forgive  the  persecutors  who  u*ill  present 
that  bill  when  it  is  due;  and  not  Ix^ar  malice  against  the  cruel 
niffian  who  takes  them  to  the  police-office  for  stealing  the  spoons  1 
Years  ago  I  ha<l  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  well-known  person  (1 
believed  a  statement  reganling  him  which  his  friends  imparted  to 
me,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  incorrect).  To  his  dying 
day  that  quarrel  was  never  quite  made  up.  I  said  to  his  brother, 
"  Why  is  your  brother's  soul  still  dark  against  me  ?     It  b  I  who 
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ought  to  be  angry  and  unforgiving  :  for  I  was  in  the  wrong."  In 
the  region  which  they  now  inhabit  (for  Finis  has  been  set  to  the 
volumes  of  the  lives  of  both  here  below),  if  they  take  any  cognisance 
of  our  squabbles,  and  tittle-tattles,  and  gossips  on  earth  here,  I 
hope  they  ailmit  that  my  little  error  was  not  of  a  nature  unpardon- 
able. If  you  have  never  committed  a  worse,  my  good  sir,  surely 
the  score  agiiinst  you  will  not  be  heavy.  Ha,  dilectusimi  fratres  I 
It  is  in  rcjirard  of  sins  Tiot  found  out  tliat  we  may  say  or  sing  (in  an 
imdcrtonc,  in  a  most  penitent  and  lugubrious  minor  key),  "  Miserere 
nobis  miseris  peccatoribus." 

Among  the  sins  of  commission  which  noyel-writers  not  seldom 
perpetrate,  is  the  sin  of  grandiloquence,  or  tall-talking,  against  which, 
for  my  part,  I  will  offer  up  a  special  libera  me.  This  is  the  sin  of 
schoolmasters,  governesses,  critics,  sermoners,  and  instructors  of 
young  or  old  people.  Nay  (for  I  am  making  a  clean  breast,  and 
liberating  my  soul),  perhaps  of  all  the  novel-spinners  now  extant, 
the  present  speaker  is  the  most  addicted  to  preaching.  Does  he 
not  stop  perpetually  in  his  story  and  begin  to  preach  to  youl 
When  he  ought  to  be  engaged  with  l)U8ine8a,  is  he  not  for  ever 
taking  the  MiLse  by  the  slwvo,  and  plaguiiig  her  with  some  of  his 
cynical  sermons?  I  cxy  peccaoi  loudly  and  heiirtily.  I  tell  you  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  writ<j  a  story  which  should  show  no  egotism 
whatever — in  which  there  should  l)e  no  rollcctions,  no  ('yuicism,  no 
vulgarity  (and  so  forth),  but  an  incident  in  every  other  page,  a 
villain,  a  battle,  a  mystery  in  every  chapter.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  feed  a  reader  so  spicily  as  to  leave  him  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing for  more  at  the  end  of  every  monthly  ni«U. 

Alexandre  l)um;w  descrilxjs  himself,  when  inventing  the  plan  of 
a  work,  as  lying  silent  on  his  bjick  for  two  whole  days  on  the  deck 
of  a  yacht  in  a  Mediterranean  port.  At  the  end  of  the  two  days 
he  arose  and  ciille^l  for  dinner.  In  those  two  days  he  liad  built 
his  plot.  He  had  moulded  a  mighty  clay,  to  l>e  c^ist  i>resently  in 
pereunial  brass.  The  chapters,  the  characters,  the  incidents,  the 
cx)mbinatitm8  were  all  arranged  in  the  artist's  brain  ere  he  set  a 
pen  to  paper.  My  Pegiisus  won't  fly,  so  as  to  let  me  siurey  the 
field  below  me.  He  has  no  wings,  he  is  blind  of  one  eye  certainly  ; 
he  is  restive,  stubborn,  slow ;  crops  a  hedge  when  he  ought  to  be 
galloping,  or  gallops  when  he  ought  to  be  ([uiet.  He  never  will 
show  off  when  I  want  him.  Sometimes  he  goes  at  a  pac«  which 
suriirises  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  most  wish  him  to  make  the 
nmning,  the  brut^;  turns  restive,  and  I  am  obliged  to  let  him  take 
his  own  time.  I  wond(;r  do  other  novel-writers  exjwrience  this 
fatalism  1  They  must  go  a  certtiin  way,  in  spite  of  themselves.  I 
have  been  surinised  at  the  observations  made  by  some  of  my  char- 
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acters.  It  seems  as  if  an  occult  Power  was  moving  the  pen.  The 
personage  does  or  says  something,  and  I  ask,  how  the  dickens  did 
he  come  to  think  of  that  ?  Every  man  has  remarked  in  dreams, 
the  vast  dramatic  power  which  is  sometimes  evinced ;  I  won't  say 
the  surprising  power,  for  nothing  does  surprise  you  in  dreams.  But 
those  strange  characters  you  meet  make  instant  observations  of 
which  you  never  can  have  thought  i)reviou8ly.  In  like  manner,  the 
imagination  foretells  things.  We  spake  anon  of  the  inflated  style 
of  some  writers.  What  also  if  there  is  an  afflated  style, — when  a 
writer  is  like  a  Pythoness  on  her  oracle  tripod,  and  mighty  wonls, 
won  Is  which  he  cannot  help,  come  blowing,  and  bellowing,  and 
whistling,  and  moaning  through  tlie  speaking  pipes  of  his  bodily 
organ  ]  I  have  told  you  it  was  a  very  queer  shock  to  me  tlie  other 
day  when,  with  a  letter  of  intrcHluction  in  his  hand,  the  artist's  (not 
my)  Philip  Firmin  walked  into  this  room,  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair  opposite.  In  the  novel  of  "  Pendcnnis,"  written  ten  years 
ago,  there  is  an  account  of  a  certain  Costigjm,  whom  I  had  invented 
(as  I  suppose  authors  invent  their  personages  out  of  scraps,  heel- 
taps, odds  and  ends  of  characters).  I  was  smoking  in  a  taveni 
parlour  one  night — and  this  Costigan  came  into  the  room  alive — 
the  very  man : — the  most  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  printed 
sketches  of  the  man,  of  the  rude  drawings  in  which  I  had  depicted 
him.  He  had  the  same  little  coat,  the  same  battered  hat,  cocked 
on  one  eye,  the  siime  twinkle  in  that  eye.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  met  in  unknown  regions,  "  sir," 
I  said,  "may  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water ? "  ^^ Bedad^ 
ye  nvoLy^^  says  he,  "  ai\d  ril  ^sing  ye  a  song  tu."  Of  course  he 
spoke  with  an  Irish  brogue.  Of  course  he  had  been  in  the  army. 
In  ten  minutes  he  pulled  out  an  Army  Agent's  account,  whereon 
his  name  was  written.  A  few  months  after  we  read  of  him  in  a 
police-court.  How  had  I  come  to  know  him,  to  divine  him? 
Nothing  shall  convince  me  that  I  have  not  seen  that  man  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  In  the  worW  of  spirits  and  water  I  know  I  did  : 
but  that  is  a  mere  quibble  of  wonls.  I  was  not  surprised  when  he 
spoke  in  an  Irish  brogue.  I  had  had  cognisance  of  him  before  some- 
how. Who  has  not  felt  that  little  shock  which  arises  when  a 
person,  a  plac«,  some  words  in  a  book  (there  is  always  a  collocation) 
present  themselves  to  you,  and  you  know  that  you  have  before  met 
the  same  person,  wonls,  scene,  and  so  forth  ? 

They  used  to  aiU  the  gocxl  Sir  Walter  the  "Wizard  of  the 
North."  What  if  some  writer  should  appear  who  can  write  so 
enchnntingly  that  he  shall  lie  able  to  call  into  actual  life  the 
people  whom  he  invents?  What  if  Mignon,  and  Margaret,  and 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen  are  alive  now  (though  I  don't  say  they  are 
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vlBible),  and  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  Ivanhoe  were  to  step  in  at  thftt 
open  window  by  the  little  garden  yonder)  Suppose  Uncas  and 
our  noble  old  Leather-atocking  were  to  gliile  silently  in  t  Suppoae 
Athoe,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  should  entCT  with  a  noiseless  swagger, 
curling  their  moustaches?  And  deadest  Amelia  Booth,  on  Uncle 
Toby's  arm;  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  with  his  hair  dyed  green; 
and  all  the  Crummies  company  of  comerlians,  with  the  Gil  Blae 
troop ;  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  crazy 
gentlemen,  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  with  his  blessed  squire)  I 
say  to  you,  I  look  rather  wistfully  towards  the  window,  musing 
upon  these  people.  Were  any  of  them  to  enter,  I  think  I  should 
not  be  very  much  frightened.  Dear  old  friends,  what  pleasant 
hours  I  have  had  with  them !  We  do  not  see  each  other  very 
often,  but  when  we  do,  we  are  ever  happy  to  meet.  I  had  a 
capital  half-hour  with  Jacob  Faithful  last  night;  when  the  last 
sheet  was  corrected,  when  "Finis"  had  been  written,  and  the 
printer's  boy,  with  the  copy,  was  safe  in  Green  Arbour  Court 

So  you  are  gone,  little  printer's  boy,  with  the  last  scratches  and 
corrections  on  the  proof,  and  a  fine  flourish  by  way  of  Finis  at  the 
story's  end.  The  last  corrections]  I  say  those  last  corrections 
seem  never  to  be  finishccl.  A  plague  upon  the  weeds !  Every 
day,  when  I  walk  in  my  own  little  literary  garden-plot,  I  spy  some, 
and  should  like  to  have  a  spud,  and  root  them  out  Those  idle 
wonls,  neighliour,  arc  jijist  remeily.  That  turning  back  to  the  old 
pages  produces  anything  but  elation  of  mind.  Would  you  not  pay  a 
pretty  fine  to  be  al)le  to  cancel  some  of  them  ?  Oh,  the  sad  old 
pages,  the  dull  old  pages  !  Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the  squabbles, 
the  re^ietitions,  the  old  conversations  over  and  over  again !  But 
now  and  again  a  kind  thought  is  recalled,  and  now  and  again 
a  dear  memory.  Yet  a  few  chapters  more,  and  then  the  last : 
after  which,  behold  Finis  itself  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Infinits 
begun. 
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AS  fiome  bells  in  a  church  hard  by  arc  making  a  great  holiday 
clanging  in  the  Buninier  afternoon,  I  ain  reminded  somehow 
^  of  a  July  day,  a  garden,  and  a  gre:it  clanging  of  bells  years 
and  years  ago,  on  the  very  day  when  George  IV.  was  crowned.  I 
rememl>er  a  little  boy  lying  in  that  garden  n^Jidinu  his  first  novel. 
It  was  calletl  the  **  Scottish  Chiefs."  The  little  Ixiy  (who  is  now 
ancient  and  not  little)  read  this  b<x>k  in  the  sunuuer-house  of  his 
great-gnmdmamma.  She  was  eighty  years  of  age  then.  A  most 
lovely  and  pic^turewiue  old  lady,  with  a  long  tort^)ise8hell  «ine,  with 
a  little  puff,  or  U/nr,  of  snow-white  (or  was  it  powdered?)  hair 
uiuler  her  cap,  with  the  i)rettie8t  little  black-velvet  slippers  and 
high  heels  you  ever  saw.  She  had  a  grandson,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy ;  son  of  her  son,  a  cajitain  in  the  navy ;  gran<lson  of  her 
husband,  a  capUiin  in  the  navy.  She  live<l  for  scores  and  scores 
of  yeiirs  in  a  dear  little  ohl  Hampshire  town  inhabited  by  the 
wives,  widows,  daughters  of  navy  captains,  admirals,  lieutciiants. 
I)«ir  me !  Don't  I  rememl)er  Mrs.  Duval,  widow  of  Admiral 
Duval ;  and  the  Miss  Dennets,  at  the  Great  House  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  Admind  Deimet's  daughters ;  and  the  Miss 
Barrya,  the  late  (^aptiiin  Barry's  daughters ;  and  the  good  old 
Miss  Maskews,  Admiral  Maskews's  daughter ;  and  that  dear  little 
Miss  Norval,  and  the  kind  Miss  Bix)kers,  one  of  whom  married 
Captain,  now  Admiral,  Sir  Henry  Excellent,  K.C.B.  ?  Far  far 
away  into  the  past  I  l(K>k  and  see  the  little  town  with  its  friendly 
glimmer.  That  town  was  so  like  a  novel  of  Miss  Austen's  that 
I  wonder  wjis  she  bom  and  bre<l  there?  No,  we  should  have 
known,  and  the  good  old  ladies  would  have  pronounced  her  to  be 
a  little  idle  thing,  occupied  with  her  silly  books  and  neglecting 
her  housekeeping.  There  were  other  towns  in  England,  no  doubt^ 
where  dwelt  the  widows  and  wives  of  other  navy-  captains ;  where 
they  tattled,  loved  each  other,  and  quarrelled ;  talked  about  Betty 
the  maid,  and  her  fine  riblx>ns  indeed  !  took  their  dish  of  tea  at 
six,  played  at  quadrille  every  night  till  ten,  when  there  was  a  little 
bit  of  supper,  after  which  Betty  came  with  the  lanthom ;  and  next 
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day  came,  and  next,  and  next^  and  so  forth,  until  a  day  arrived 
when  the  lanthom  was  out,  when  Betty  came  no  more:  all  that 
little  company  sank  to  rest  under  the  daisies,  whither  some  folks 
will  presently  follow  them.  How  did  they  live  to  be  so  old,  those 
good  people?  Moi  qui  votu  parUy  I  jierfectly  recollect  old  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  had  been  to  sea  with  Captain  Cook ;  and  Captain  Cook, 
as  you  justly  observe,  dear  Miss,  quoting  out  of  your  "  Mangnall's 
Questions,"  was  murdered  by  the  natives  of  Owhyhee,  anno  1779. 
Ah !  don't  you  remember  his  picture,  standing  on  the  seashore,  in 
tights  and  gaiters,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  pointing  to  his 
people  not  to  fire  from  the  boats,  whilst  a  great  tattooed  savage 
is  going  to  stab  him  in  the  back?  Don't  you  remember  those 
houris  dancing  before  him  and  the  other  officers  at  the  great 
Otaheite  ball?  Don't  you  know  that  Cook  was  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  with  the  glorious  Wolfe,  who  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  Royal  fiither  was  a  distinguished  officer  at 
Ramillies,  before  he  commanded  in  chief  at  Dettingen  ?  Huzza ! 
Give  it  them,  my  lads !  My  horse  is  down  !  Then  I  know  I 
shall  not  run  away.  Do  the  French  run?  then  I  die  content. 
Stop.  Wo  !  Qiu>  me  rapis  1  My  Pegasus  is  galloping  off,  good- 
ness knows  where,  like  his  Majesty's  charger  at  Dettingen. 

How  do  these  rich  historical  and  personal  reminiscences  come 
out  of  the  subject  at  present  in  hand  ?  What  i«  that  subject,  by 
the  way  ?  My  dear  friend,  if  you  look  at  the  last  e^saykin  (though 
you  may  Icsive  it  alone,  and  I  shall  not  l)e  in  the  least  surprised  or 
offended),  if  you  look  at  the  last  paper,  where  the  writer  imagines 
Athos  and  Porthos,  Dalgetty  and  Ivanhoe,  Amelia  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  Don  Quixote  and  Sir  Roger,  walking  in  at  the 
garden-window,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  Novels  and  their 
heroes  and  heroines  are  our  present  subject  of  discourse,  into  which 
we  will  presently  plunge.  Arc  you  one  of  us,  dear  sir,  and  do  you 
love  novel-reading  ?  To  be  reminded  of  your  first  novel  will  surely 
be  a  plciisure  to  you.  Hush  !  I  never  read  quite  to  the  end  of  my 
first,  the  "Scottish  Chiefs."  I  couldn't.  I  peeped  in  an  alarmed 
furtive  manner  at  some  of  the  closing  pages.  Miss  Porter,  like  a 
kind  dejir  tender-hearted  creature,  would  not  have  Wallace's  head 
choppeil  off  at  the  end  of  Vol.  V.  She  made  him  die  in  prison,* 
and  if  I  remember  right  (protesting  I  have  not  read  the  book  for 
forty-two  or  three  years),   Robert  Bruce  made  a  speech  to  his 

*  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  novel,  that  Sir  William  died  on  the  scaffold, 
not  in  prison.     His  ln«t  word«  were,  **  *  My  prayer  is  heard.     Life's  cord  is  cut 

by  Heaven,     flelen  !   Helen  !    May  Heaven  preserve  my  country,  and * 

He  stopped.  He  fell.  And  with  that  mighty  shock  the  scaffold  shook  to  its 
foundation.** 
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soldiers,  in  which  lie  said,  "  And  Bannockhurn  shall  equal  Cambus- 
kenneth."*  But  I  repeat,  I  coul<l  not  read  the  end  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  that  dear  delightful  book  for  crying.  Good  heavens  !  It 
was  as  sad,  as  sad  as  going  back  to  school. 

The  glorious  Scott  cycle  of  romances  came  to  me  some  four  or 
five  years  afterwards ;  and  I  think  boys  of  our  year  were  specially 
fortunate  in  coming  upon  those  delightful  books  at  that  special  time 
when  we  could  best  enjoy  them.  Oh,  that  sunshiny  bench  on  half- 
holidays,  with  Claverhouse  or  Ivanhoe  for  a  cx)mpanion  !  I  have 
remarked  of  very  late  days  some  little  men  in  a  great  state  of 
delectation  over  the  romances  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  and  Gustave 
Aimard's  Prairie  and  Indian  Stories,  and  during  occasional  holiday 
visits,  lurking  off  to  bed  with  the  volume  under  their  anns.  But 
are  those  Indians  and  warriors  so  terrible  as  our  Indians  and 
warriors  werel  (I  say,  are  they?  Young  gentlemen,  mind,  I  do 
not  say  they  are  not.)  But,  as  jm  oldster,  I  can  be  heartily  thant 
ful  for  the  novels  of  the  1-10  Geo.  IV.,  let  us  say,  and  so  down- 
ward to  a  period  not  unremote.  Let  us  see ;  there  is,  first,  our 
dear  Scott.  Whom  do  I  love  in  the  works  of  that  dear  old  master  ? 
Amo — 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  Fergus.  (Captain  Waverley  is 
certainly  very  mild.) 

Amo  Ivanhoe ;  LOCKSLEY ;  the  Templar. 

Amo  Quentin  Durward,  and  8i>ccially  Quentin*s  uncle,  who 
brought  the  Boar  to  bay.     I  forget  the  gentleman's  name. 

I  have  never  cared  for  the  Master  of  Ravens  wood,  or  fetched 
his  hat  out  of  the  water  since  he  dropped  it  there  when  I  last  met 
him  (circa  1825). 

Amo  Saladin  and  the  Scotch  knight  in  the  "  Talisman."  The 
Sultan  best. 

Amo  Claverhouse. 

Amo  Major  Dalgetty.  Delightful  Major.  To  think  of  him 
is  to  desire  to  jump  up,  run  to  the  book,  and  get  the  volume  down 

*  Tho  remark  of  Bruce  (which  I  protest  I  had  not  read  for  forty -two  years), 
I  find  to  be  as  follows: — "When  this  .was  uttered  by  the  English  heralds, 
Bruce  turned  to  Ruthvon,  with  an  heroic  smile,  *  Let  him  come,  my  braye 
barons!  and  he  shall  find  that  Bannockbum  shall  page  with  Cambusken- 
neth!'"  In  the  same  amiable  author's  famous  novel  of  *'Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,"  there  is  more  crying  than  in  any  novel  I  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  See,  for  example,  the  last  i>age : — "Incapable  of  speaking,  Thaddeus 
led  his  wife  back  to  her  carriage.  .  .  .  His  tears  gushed  out  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  mingling  with  hers,  ponrod  those  thanks,  those  assurances,  of  animated 
approbation  through  her  heart,  which  made  it  even  ache  with  excess  of 
happineus."  And  a  sentence  or  two  further:  ** Kosciusko  did  bless  him,  and 
unibulmed  the  benediction  with  a  shower  of  teaiB." 
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from  the  shelf.  About  all  those  heroes  of  Scott,  what  a  manly 
bloom  there  is,  and  honourable  modesty  !  They  are  not  at  all  heroic. 
They  seem  to  bhish  somehow  in  tlieir  position  of  hero,  and  as  it 
were  to  say,  "  Since  it  must  be  done,  here  goes  I "  They  are  hand- 
some, modest,  uprijj;ht,  simple,  courageous,  not  too  clever.  If  I 
were  a  mother  (which  is  absurd),  I  should  like  to  be  mother-in-law 
to  several  young  men  of  the  Walter-Scott-hero  sort. 

Mu(;h  as  I  like  those  most  unassuming,  manly,  unpretend- 
ing gentlemen,  I  have  to  own  that  I  think  the  heroes  of  another 
writer,  viz.  : — 

Leather-stocking, 

Uncas, 

Hardheart, 

Tom  Coffin, 
are  quite  the  equals  of  Scott's  men ;  perhaps  Leather-stocking  ia 
better  than  any  one  in  "  Scott's  lot."  La  Longue  Carabine  is  one 
of  the  great  prize-men  of  fiction.  He  ranks  with  your  Uncle  Toby, 
Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  Falstatf — heroic  figures,  all — American  or 
British,  and  the  artist  has  dcscrve<l  Avell  of  his  country  who  devised 
them. 

At  school,  in  my  time,  there  was  a  public  day,  wlien  the  boys' 
relatives,  an  examining  bigwig  or'  two  from  the  Universities,  old 
scliool fellows,  and  so  forth,  came  to  the  place.  The  boys  were  all 
parade<l ;  prizes  were  iwlmiuistered ;  each  lad  being  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  — and  magnificent  dandies,  I  promise  you,  some  of  us  were. 
Oh,  the  chubby  cheeks,  clean  collars,  glossy  new  raiment,  beaming 
feces,  glorious  in  youth — fit  tueri  axlum — bright  with  truth,  and 
mirth,  and  honour  !  To  see  a  hundred  boys  marshalled  in  a  chapel 
or  old  hall  !  to  hear  tiieir  sweet  fresh  voices  when  they  chant,  and 
look  in  their  brave  calm  faces :  I  say,  does  not  the  sight  and  sound 
of  them  smite  you,  somehow,  with  a  pang  of  exquisite  kindness? 
.  .  .  Well.  As  alx)ut  boys,  so  about  Novelists.  I  fancy  the  boys 
of  Parnassus  School  all  panuled.  I  am  a  lower  boy  myself  in  that 
academy.  I  like  our  fellows  to  look  well,  upright,  gentlemanlike. 
There  is  Master  Fielding  —he  with  the  black  (jye.  What  a  magnifi- 
(!ent  build  of  a  boy  !  There  is  Master  Scott,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  school.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fellow  more  hearty  and  manly  ] 
Yonder  lean,  shambling,  cadaverous  la^i,  who  is  always  borrowing 
money,  telling  lies,  leering  after  the  housemaids,  is  Master  Laurence 
Sterne — a  Inshop's  grandson,  and  himself  intended  for  the  Church  : 
for  shame,  you  little  reprobate  !  But  Avhat  a  genius  the  fellow  has  ! 
Let  him  have  a  sound  fiogi^ing,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  scamp  is 
out  of  the  whipping-room  give  him  a  golil  medak  Such  would  be 
my  practice  if  I  were  Doctor  Birch,  and  master  of  the  schooL 
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Let  us  drop  this  school  metaphor,  this  birch  and  all  pertaining 
thereto.  Our  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader's  humble 
servant,  is  novel  heroes  and  heroines.  How  do  you  like  your  heroes, 
ladies  1  Gentlemen,  what  novel  heroines  do  you  prefer  ?  When  I 
set  this  essay  going,  I  sent  the  above  question  to  two  of  the  most 
inveterate  novel-readers  of  my  acquaintance.  Tlie  gentleman  refers 
me  to  Miss  Austen ;  tlie  lady  says  Athos,  Guy  Livingstone,  and 
(pardon  my  rosy  blushes)  Colonel  Esmond,  and  owns  that  in  youth 
she  was  very  much  in  love  with  Valancourt. 

"Valancourt?  and  who  was  he?"  cry  the  young  people. 
Valancourt,  my  dears,  was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
romances  which  ever  was  published  in  this  country.  The  beauty 
and  elegance  of  Valancourt  made  your  young  grandmammas'  gentle 
hearts  to  beat  with  respectful  sympathy.  He  and  his  glory  have 
passed  away.  Ah,  woe  is  me,  that  the  glory  of  novels  should  ever 
decay ;  that  dust  should  gather  round  them  on  the  shelves ;  that 
the  annual  cheques  from  Messieiu^  the  publishers  should  dwindle, 
dwindle  !  Inquire  at  Mudie's,  or  the  London  Library,  who  asks  for 
the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  now  1  Have  not  even  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Paris  "  ceased  to  frighten  ?  Alas,  our  novels  are  but  for  a  season ; 
and  I  know  charactei-s  whom  a  painful  mo<lesty  forbids  me  to  mention, 
who  shall  go  to  limlx)  along  with  "  Valancourt"  and  "Doricourt" 
and  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 

A  dear  old  sentimental  friend,  with  whom  I  discoursed  on  the 
subject  of  novels  yesterday,  said  that  her  favourite  hero  was  Lord 
Orville,  in  **  Evelina,"  that  novel  which  Doctor  Johnson  loved  so. 
I  took  down  the  book  from  a  dusty  old  crypt  at  a  club,  where  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  novelists  rei>ose :  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  which  your  ancestors  found  pleasure : — 

"  And  here,  whilst  I  was  looking  for  the  books,  I  was  followed 
by  Lord  Orville.  He  shut  the  door  after  he  came  in,  and,  approach- 
ing me  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  said,  *  Is  this  true.  Miss  Anville — 
are  you  going  ]  * 

"  *  I  believe  so,  my  Lord,*  said  I,  still  looking  for  the  books. 

"  *  So  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly  :  nuist  I  lose  you  1 ' 

"  *  No  great  loss,  my  Lord,'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  speak  cheer- 
fully. 

"  *  Is  it  possible,'  said  he  gravely,  *  Miss  Anville  can  doubt  my 
sincerity  ? ' 

"  *  I  can't  imagine,*  cried  I,  *  what  Mrs.  Selwyn  has  done  with 
those  books.' 

"  *  Would  to  Heaven,'  continued  he,  *  I  might  flatter  myself  you 
would  allow  me  to  prove  it ! ' 
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'''I  must  run  upstairs/  cried  I,  greatly  confused,  'and  ask 
what  she  has  done  with  them.' 

"'You  are  going  then,'  cried  he,  taking  my  hand,  'and  you 
give  me  not  the  smallest  hope  of  any  return !  Will  you  not,  my 
too  lovely  friend,  will  you  not  teach  me,  with  fortitude  like  your 
own,  to  support  your  absence  ? ' 

'* '  My  Lord,'  cried  I,  endeavouring  to  disengage  my  hand, 
'  pray  let  me  go  !  * 

" '  I  will,'  cried  he  to  my  inexpressible  confusion,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  *  if  you  wish  me  to  leave  you.' 

**  *  Oh,  my  Lord,'  exclaimed  I,  *  rise,  I  beseech  you ;  rise. 
Surely  your  Lordship  is  not  so  cruel  as  to  mock  me.' 

"  *  Mock  you  ! '  repeated  he  earnestly ;  *  no,  I  revere  you.  I 
esteem  and  lulmire  you  above  all  human  beings!  You  are  the 
friend  to  whom  my  soul  is  attached,  as  to  its  better  half.  You  are 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  perfect  of  women ;  and  you  are  dearer 
to  me  than  language  has  the  |x>wer  of  telling.' 

"  I  attempt  not  tx)  (leH(Ti])0  my  sensations  at  that  moment ;  I 
scarce  breathed ;  I  doubted  if  I  existed ;  the  blood  forsook  my 
cheeks,  an<l  my  f<?ot  refused  to  sustain  nio.  Lord  Orvillc  hastily 
risin«(  8upj)orte(l  nio  t^)  a  vhiuv  upon  which  I  sank  almost  lifeless. 

"  I  cannot  write  the  scono  tliat  followed,  though  every  word  is 
engraven  on  my  heart ;  but  his  protestations,  his  expressions,  were 
too  flatteriui;  for  repetition  ;  nor  would  he,  in  spite  of  my  repeated 
efforts  to  leave  him,  su(fi;r  me  to  escape ;  in  short,  my  dear  sir,  I 
Wiw  not  proof  a^inst  his  solitntations,  and  he  drew  from  me  the 
most  sacred  secret  of  my  iu*art !  "  * 

*  Contrast  this  old  perfumed,  powdered  D'Arblay  conversation  with  the 
present  modem  talk.  If  the  two  youn^  people  wished  to  bide  their  emotions 
nowadays,  and  express  themselves  in  modest  langna^,  the  story  would  run  : — 

"  Whilst  I  was  looking  for  the  books.  Lord  Orville  came  in.  He  looked 
uncommonly  down  in  the  mouth,  as  be  said :  '  Is  this  true,  Miss  Anville ;  are 
you  ^oing  to  cut?  ' 

** '  To  absquatidato,  Lord  Orrille/  said  I,  still  pretending  that  I  was  looking 
for  the  books. 

••  •  You're  very  quick  about  it,'  said  he. 

'* '  Guo8s  it's  no  great  loss,'  I  remarked,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could. 

*'  *  You  don't  think  I'm  chaflfing  ?'  said  Orville,  with  much  emotion. 

"  *  What  has  Mrs.  Selwyn  done  with  the  books  ?*  I  went  on. 

"  *  What,  going  ? '  said  he,  '  and  going  for  good  ?  I  wish  I  was  such  a  good- 
plucked  one  as  you.  Miss  Anville, '  "  &c. 

The  conversation,  you  perceive,  might  bo  easily  written  down  to  this  key  ; 
and  if  the  hero  and  heroine  were  modern,  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  go 
through  their  dialogue  on  stilts,  but  would  converse  in  the  natural  graceful 
way  at  present  customary.  By  the  way,  what  a  strange  custom  that  is  in 
motlerii  lady  novelii*ts  to  make  the  men  bully  the  women  I    In  the  tiqiQ  of 
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Other  people  may  not  much  like  this  extract,  madam,  from 
your  favourite  novel,  but  when  you  come  to  read  it,  you  will  like 
it.  I  suspect  that  when  you  read  that  book  which  you  so  love, 
you  read  it  d  detix.  Did  you  not  yourself  pass  a  winter  at  Bath, 
when  you  were  the  belle  of  the  assembly  1  Was  there  not  a  Lord 
Orville  in  your  case  too  1  As  you  think  of  him  eleven  lustres  pass 
away.  You  look  at  him  with  the  bright  eyes  of  those  days,  and 
your  hero  stands  before  you,  the  brave,  the  accomplished,  the 
simple,  the  true  gentleman;  and  he  makes  the  most  elegant  of 
bows  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  the  world  ever 
saw ;  and  he  leads  you  out  to  the  cotillon,  to  the  dear  uuforgotten 
music.  Hark  to  the  horns  of  Elfland,  blowing,  blowing !  Bonne 
vieille,  you  remember  their  melody,  and  your  heartstrings  thrill 
with  it  still. 

Of  your  heroic  heroes,  I  think  our  friend  Monseigneur  Athos, 
Count  de  la  F^re,  is  my  favourite.  I  have  read  about  him  fix)m 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  the  utmost  contentment  of  mind.  He  has 
passed  through  how  many  volumes  ?  Forty  ]  Fifty  1  I  wish  for 
my  part  there  were  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never  tire  of  him 
rescuing  prisoners,  punishing  ruffians,  and  running  scoundrels  through 
the  midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah,  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis,  you  are  a  magnificent  trio.  I  think  I  like  D'Artagnan  in 
his  own  Memoirs  best.  I  bought  him  years  and  years  ago,  price 
fivepence,  in  a  little  parchment-covered  Cologne-printed  volume,  at 
a  stall  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Dumas  glorifies  him,  and  makes  a 
Marshal  of  him ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  original  D'Artagiian 
was  a  needy  adventurer,  who  died  in  exile  very  early  in  Louis  XIV. 's 
reign.  Did  you  ever  reiul  the  "  Chevalier  d'Harmenthal "  ]  Did 
you  ever  read  the  "Tulipe  Noire,"  as  modest  as  a  story  by  Miss 
Edgeworth?  I  think  of  the  prodigal  banquets  to  which  this 
Luc'ullus  of  a  man  has  invited  me,  with  thanks  and  wonder.  To 
what  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments  he  has  treated  me ! 
Where  does  he  find  the  money  for  these  prodigious  feasts?  They 
say  that  all  the  works  bearing  Dumas's  name  are  not  written  by 
him.  Well?  Does  not  the  chief  cook  have  aides  under  him? 
Did  not  Rubens's  pupils  paint  on  his  canvases  ?  Had  not  Lawrence 
{issistants  for  his  backgrounds  ?  For  myself,  being  also  du  matter, 
1  confess  I  would  often  like  to  have  a  competent,  respectable,  and 
rapid  clerk  for  the  business  part  of  my  novels ;  and  on  his  arrival, 

• 

Miss  Porter  and  Madaine  D'Arblay,  we  have  respect,  profound  bows  and 
curtseys,  graceful  courtesy,  from  men  to  women.  In  the  time  of  Miss  Brontd, 
absolute  rudeness.  Is  it  true,  mesdames,  that  you  like  rudenefis,  and  are 
pleased  at  being  ill-used  by  men  ?  I  could  point  to  more  than  one  lady 
novelist  who  so  represents  you. 
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at  eleven  o'clock,  would  say,  "  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  please,  the  Arch- 
bishop must  die  this  morning  in  about  five  piges.  Turn  to  article 
'Dropsy'  (or  what  you  will)  in  EncyclQp8e<lia.  Take  care  there 
are  no  medical  blunders  in  his  death.  Group  his  daughters,  physi- 
cians, and  chaplains  round  him.  In  Wales's  'London,'  letter  B, 
third  shelf,  you  will  find  an  account  of  Lambeth,  and  some  prints 
of  the  place.  Colour  in  with  loc^l  colouring.  The  daughter  will 
come  down,  and  speak  to  her  lover  in  his  wherry  at  Lambeth 
Stairs,"  &c.  &c,  Jones  (an  intelligent  young  man)  examines  the 
medical,  historical,  topographical  books  necessary ;  his  chief  points 
out  to  him  in  Jeremy  Taylor  (fol.,  London,  m.dclv.)  a  few  re- 
marks, such  as  might  befit  a  dear  old  archbishop  departing  this  life. 
When  I  come  back  to  dress  for  dinner,  the  Archbishop  is  dead  on 
my  table  in  five  pages ;  medicine,  topography,  theology,  all  right ; 
and  Jones  has  gone  home  to  his  family  some  hours.  Sir  Christopher 
is  the  architect  of  St.  Paid's.  He  has  not  laid  the  stones  o^ 
carried  up  tlie  mortar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  work  in  novels  which  surely  a  smart  professional  hand 
might  supply.  A  smart  professional  hand  !  I  give  you  my  word, 
there  seem  to  me  parts  of  novels — let  us  say  the  love-making,  the 
"business,"  tlie  villain  in  the  cupboard,  and  so  forth,  which  I 
should  like  to  order  John  Footman  to  take  in  hand,  as  I  desire 
him  to  bring  the  coals  and  polish  the  boots.  Ask  7ne  indeed  to 
pop  a  robber  under  a  bed;  to  hide  a  will  which  shall  be  forth- 
coming in  due  season ;  or  at  my  time  of  life  to  write  a  namby- 
pamby  love  conversation  between  Emily  and  Lord  Arthur !  I  feel 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  especially  when  ray  business  obliges  me  to 
do  the  love-passages,  I  blush  so,  though  quite  alone  in  my  study, 
that  you  would  fancy  I  was  going  off  in  an  apoplexy.  Are  authors 
affected  by  their  own  works]  I  don't  know  al)out  other  gentle- 
men, but  if  I  make  a  joke  myself,  I  (Ty ;  if  I  writ«  a  imthetic 
scene,  I  am  laughing  wildly  all  the  time — at  least  Tomkius  thinks 
80.     You  know  I  am  such  a  cynic  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  (no  soft  and  yielding 
character  like  his  predecessor,  but  a  man  of  stern  resolution)  will 
only  tdlow  these  harmless  papers  to  run  to  a  certiiin  length.  But 
for  this  veto  I  should  gliwUy  have  pnittle<l  over  half  a  sheet  more, 
and  have  discoursed  on  many  heroes  and  heroines  of  novels  whom 
fond  memory  brings  ba(;k  to  me.  Of  these  books  I  have  been  a 
diligent  student  from  those  eariy  days,  which  are  recorded  at  the 
commencement  of  this  little"  essay.  Oh,  delightful  novels,  well 
remembered !  Oh,  novels  sweet  and  delicious  as  the  raspberry 
open-tarts  of  budding  boyho(Kl  I  Do  I  forget  one  night  after 
prayers  (when  we  under-boys  were  sent  to  bed)  lingering  at  ray 
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cupboard  to  read  one  little  half-page  more  of  my  dear  Walter 
Scott — and  down  came  the  monitor's  dictionary  upon  my  head ! 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  I  have  loved  thee  fkithfully 
for  forty  years!  Thou  wert  twenty  years  old  (say)  and  I  but 
twelve,  when  I  knew  thee.  At  sixty  odd,  love,  most  of  the 
ladies  of  thy  Orient  race  have  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  bulged 
beyond  the  line  of  beauty ;  but  to  me  thou  art  ever  young  and 
£ur,  and  I  will  do  battle  with  any  felon  Templar  who  assails 
thy  fiiir  name. 


\ 


ON  A  pear-tree 


A  GRACIOUS  reader  no  doubt  has  remarked  that  these  humble 
sermons  have  for  subjects  some  little  event  which  happens 
at  the  prejw'.hcr's  own  gate,  or  which  falls  under  his  peculiar 
cognisance.  Once,  you  may  remember,  we  discoursed  about  a 
chaJk-mark  on  tlie  door.  This  morning  Betsy,  the  housemaid, 
comes  with  a  frightened  look,  and  says,  "Law,  mum !  there's  three 
bricks  taken  out  of  the  garden  wall,  and  the  branches  broke,  and 
all  the  pears  taken  otf  the  pear-tree  ! "  Poor  peticeful  suburban 
pear-tree  !  Gaol-birds  have  hopped  iilxnit  thy  branches,  and  robbed 
them  of  their  smoky  fruit.  But  those  brii^ks  nMMove<l ;  that  ladder 
evidently  prepared,  by  wiiii^h  unknown  maniuders  may  enter  and 
depart  from  my  little  Englisiunan's  castle;  is  not  this  a  subject 
of  thrilling  interest,  and  may  it  not  Ite  coidinmd  in  a  future 
number? — that  is  the  terrii)l(;  <iuostion.  Suppose,  having  escalade<l 
the  outer  wall,  the  miscreants  tjike  a  fancy  to  storm  the  castle? 
Well — well !  we  are  armed  ;  we  are  numerous  ;  we  are  men  of 
tremendous  courage,  who  will  defend  our  sj)oous  with  our  lives ; 
and  there  are  barracks  c^lose  by  (thank  goodness !)  whence,  at  the 
noise  of  our  shouts  and  firing,  at  least  a  thousand  bayonets  will 
bristle  to  our  res<me. 

What  sound  is  yonder?  A  churoii  bell.  I  might  go  myself, 
but  how  listen  to  the  sermon  ?  I  am  thinking  of  those  thieves  who 
have  made  a  la4lder  of  my  wall,  and  a  ])rey  of  my  pear-tree.  Tiiey 
may  be  walking  to  church,  at  this  moment,  neatly  shaved,  in  dean 
linen,  with  every  outwanl  appearance  of  virtue.  If  I  went,  I  know 
I  should  be  watching  the  congregation,  and  thinking,  "  Is  that  one 
of  the  fellows  who  came  over  my  wall  1 "  If,  after  the  reading  of 
the  eighth  commandment,  a  nuin  sang  out  with  particular  energy, 
"  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  tliis  law,"  I  should  think,  "  Aha, 
Master  Basso,  did  you  have  pears  for  breakfast  this  morning  1" 
Crime  is  walking  round  me,  that  is  clear.  Who  is  the  perpetrator? 
.  .  .  What  a  changed  aspect  the  world  has,  since  these  last  few 
lines  were  written  !  I  have  been  walking  round  about  my  ])remi8es, 
and  in  consultation  with  a  gentleman  in  a  single-breasted  blue  coat, 
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with  pewter  buttons,  and  a  tape  ornament  on  the  collar.  He  has 
looked  at  the  holes  in  tlie  wall,  and  the  amputated  tree.  We 
have  formed  our  plan  of  defence — perhaps  of  attack.  Perhaps 
some  day  you  may  read  in  the  papers,  "Damng  Attempt  at 
Burglary — Heroic  Victory  over  the  Villains,"  &c.  &c. 
Rascals  as  yet  unknown !  perhaps  you,  too,  may  read  these  words, 
and  may  be  induced  to  pause  in  your  fatal  intention.  Take  the 
advice  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  keep  off.  To  find  a  man  writhing 
in  my  man-trap,  another  mayhap  impaled  in  my  ditch,  to  pick  off 
another  from  my  tree  (scoundrel !  as  though  he  were  a  pear)  will 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  but  such  things  may  happen.  Be  warned  in 
time,  villains !  Or,  if  you  mvst  pursue  your  calling  as  cracksmen, 
have  the  goodness  to  try  some  other  shutters.  Enough  !  subside 
into  your  darkness,  children  of  night !  Thieves !  we  seek  not  to 
have  you  hanged — you  are  but  as  t>eg8  whereon  to  hang  others. 

I  may  have  said  before,  that  if  I  were  going  to  l)e  hanged  my- 
self, I  think  I  should  take  an  a(;curate  note  of  my  sensations,  request 
to  stop  at  some  public-house  on  the  road  to  Tyburn,  and  be  provided 
with  a  private  room  and  writing-matt^ials,  and  give  an  account  of 
my  state  of  mind.  Then,  gee  up,  carter !  I  beg  your  reverence  to 
continue  your  apposite,  though  not  novel  remarks  on  my  situation ; 
— and  so  we  drive  up  to  Tyburn  turnpike,  where  an  expectant 
crowd,  the  obliging  sheriffs,  and  the  dexterous  and  rapid  Mr.  Ketch 
are  already  in  waiting. 

A  number  of  labouring  people  are  sauntering  about  the  streets 
and  taking  their  rest  on  this  holiday — fellows  who  have  no  more 
stolen  my  pears  than  they  have  robbed  the  Crown  jewels  out  of 
the  Tower — and  I  say  I  cannot  help  thinking  in  my  own  mind, 
"Are  you  the  rascal  who  got  over  my  wall  last  night?"  Is  the 
suspicion  haunting  my  mind  written  on  my  countenance  ?  I  trust 
not.  What  if  one  man  after  another  were  to  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  "How  dare  you,  sir,  suspect  me  in  your  mind  of  stealing 
your  fruit  ?  Gro  be  hanged,  you  and  your  jargonels  !  "  You  rascal 
thief!  it  is  not  merely  three-halfp*orth  of  sooty  fruit  you  rob  me 
of,  it  is  my  peace  of  mind — my  artless  innocence  and  trust  in  my 
fellow-creatures,  my  childlike  belief  that  everything  they  say  is 
true.  How  can  I  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in  this  condition, 
when  my  first  impression  is,  "  My  good  sir,  I  strongly  suspect  that 
you  were  up  my  pear-tree  last  night "  ?  It  is  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind.  The  core  is  black ;  the  death-stricken  fniit  drops  on  the 
bough,  and  a  great  worm  is  within — fattening,  and  feasting,  and 
wriggling!  Who  stole  the  pears]  I  say.  Is  it  you,  brother?  Is 
it  you,  madam  ?  Come !  are  you  ready  to  answer — respondere 
2)arati  et  cantare  pares  ?     (0  shame  1  shame  !) 
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Will  the  villains  ever  be  discovered  and  punished  who  stole  my 
fruit  ?  Some  unlucky  rascals  who  rob  orchards  are  caught  up  the 
tree  at  onc^.  Some  rob  through  life  with  impunity.  If  I,  for  my 
part,  were  to  try  and  get  up  the  smallest  tree,  on  the  darkest  ni^t, 
in  the  most  remote  orchard,  I  wager  any  money  I  should  be  found 
out — be  caught  by  the  leg  in  a  man-trap,  or  have  Towler  fastening 
on  mc.  I  sdways  am  found  out ;  have  been ;  shall  be.  It's  my 
luck.  Other  men  will  carry  off  bushels  of  fruit,  and  get  away 
undetected,  unsuspected ;  whereas  I  know  woe  and  pimishment 
would  fall  upon  me  were  I  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  smallest  pippin. 
So  be  it.  A  man  who  has  this  precious  self-knowledge  will  surely 
keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  his  feet  upon  the 
paths  of  virtue. 

I  will  assume,  my  benevolent  friend  and  present  reader,  that 
you  yourself  are  virtuous,  not  from  a  fear  of  punishment,  but  from 
a  sheer  love  of  good ;  but  as  you  and  I  walk  through  life,  consider 
what  hundnxls  of  thousands  of  rascals  we  must  have  met,  who  have 
not  been  foun<l  out  at  all.  In  high  places  and  low,  in  Clubs  and 
on  'Cliange,  at  church  or  the  balls  and  rout^  of  tlie  nobility  and 
gentry,  how  dreadful  it  is  for  iKincvolent  beings  like  you  and  me 
to  have  to  think  these  muliscovered  though  not  unsuspected 
scoundrels  are  swarming !  What  is  the  difference  between  you 
and  a  galley-slave  ]  Is  yonder  poor  wretch  at  the  hulks  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  too?  Have  you  ever  forged,  my  dear  sirt 
Have  you  ever  cheated  your  neighbour?  Have  you  ever  ridden 
to  Hounslow  Heath  and  roblxxl  the  mail  ]  Have  you  ever  entered 
a  first-class  railway  carriage,  where  an  old  gentleman  sat  alone  in 
a  sweet  sleep,  daintily  uuu'dere<l  him,  taken  his  pocket-book,  and 
got  out  at  the  next  station?  You  know  that  this  circumstance 
occurred  in  France  a  few  months  since.  If  we  have  travelled  in 
France  this  autumn  we  may  have  met  the  ingenious  gentleman  who 
peq)etrated  this  daring  and  successful  coup.  We  may  have  found 
him  a  well-informed  and  agi-eciible  man.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  l)een  discovered  after — 
atlier  the  performance  of  illegal  actions.  What?  That  agreeable 
rattling  fellow  we  met  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Sheppard  t 
Was  tliat  amiable  quiet  gentleman  in  speetaclas  the  well-known 
Mr.  Fauntleroy  ?  In  Hazlitt's  adminible  paj>er,  "  Going  to  a 
Fight,"  he  describes  a  dashing  sjwrting  fellow  who  wa«  in  the  coach, 
and  who  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  eminent  destroyer  of  Mr. 
William  Weare.  Don't  tell  m(^  that  you  would  not  like  to  have 
met  (out  of  business)  Cajjtaiu  She])i)ar(l,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Do<ld,  or  others  rendered  famous  by  their  actions  and  misfortunes, 
by  their  liv<»  and  their  deaths.    They  are  the  subjects  of  balla4ls,  the 
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heroes  of  romance.  A  frienfl  of  mine  had  the  house  In  Mayfair, 
out  of  which  p(X)r  Doctor  Dodd  wan  taken  handcufl'cd.  There  was 
the  jMivcil  hall  over  which  he  stepfKid.  That  little  room  at  the 
side  was,  no  doubt,  the  study  where  he  comiKwed  his  elegant 
sermons.  Two  years  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  partake  of 
some  admirable  dinners  in  Tybumia — magnificent  dinners  indeed ; 
but  renderc<l  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
that  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Sadleir.  One  night  the  la  to  Mr. 
8adleir  took  tea  in  that  dining-room,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
butler,  went  out,  liaving  i)ut  into  his  pocket  his  own  cream-jug. 
The  next  morning,  you  know,  he  was  found  dead  on  Ham|)stead 
Heath,  with  the  cream-jug  lying  by  him,  into  which  he  had  |)oured 
the  poison  by  which  he  dic<l.  Tiie  idea  of  tlio  ghost  of  the  late 
gentleman  flitting  about  tlie  room  gjive  a  strange  interest  to  the 
banquet.  Can  you  fancy  iiim  tiiking  his  tea  alone  in  the  dining- 
room  ?  He  empties  that  cream-jug  and  puts  it  in  his  jxKket ;  and 
tiien  he  opens  yonder  door,  through  which  he  is  never  to  pass  again. 
Now  he  crosses  the  hall :  and  hark  !  tiie  hall  door  shuts  upon  him, 
and  his  stejjs  die  away.  They  arc  gone  into  the  night.  They 
traverse  the  sleeping  city.  They  lead  him  into  the  fields,  where 
the  grey  morning  is  beginning  to  glimmer.  He  poui*s  something 
from  a  bottle  into  a  little  silver  jug.  It  t(iuches  his  lip«,  the 
lying  lips.  Do  they  (juiver  a  prayer  ere  that  awful  draught  is 
8wallowe<l  ?     When  the  sun  rises  tiiey  are  dumb. 

I  neither  knew  this  uniiappy  man  nor  his  countryman — Laertes 
let  us  call  him — who  is  at  jiresent  in  exile,  having  licen  comj>elled 
to  fly  from  remorseless  creditoi-s.  Laertes  fled  to  America,  where 
he  eanied  his  bread  by  his  inn.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  this  scapegrace,  because,  though  an  exile,  he  did  not  abuse 
the  country  whence  he  fled.  I  have  heard  that  he  went  away 
taking  no  B\m\  with  him,  penniless  almost ;  and  on  his  voyage  he 
made  accjuaintance  with  a  certain  Je>\  ,  and  when  he  fell  sick,  at 
New  York,  this  Jew  befriended  him,  and  gave  him  help  and  money 
out  of  his  own  store,  whi(^h  was  but  small.  Now,  after  they  had 
been  awhile  in  the  strange  city,  it  happene<l  that  the  poor  Jew 
spent  all  his  little  money,  and  he  tcK)  fell  ill,  and  was  in  great 
penury.  And  now  it  was  Laertes  who  befriended  tiiat  Ebrew 
Jew.  He  fccVl  doctors ;  he  finl  and  tended  the  sick  and  hungry, 
Gro  to,  Laertes !  I  know  thee  not.  It  may  be  thou  art  justly 
exul  patn'cF,  But  the  Jew  shall  intercede  for  thee,  thou  not,  let 
us  tnist,  hop>eless  Christian  sinner. 

Another  exile  to  the  same  shore  I  knew :  who  did  not  ?  Julius 
Caesar  hardly  owed  more  money  than  Cucedicus :  and,  gracious 
powers !  Cucedicus,  how  did  you  manage  to  spend  and  owe 
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much  ?  All  day  he  was  at  work  for  his  clients ;  at  night  he  was 
occupied  in  the  Public  Council.  He  ha<l  neither  wife  nor  children. 
The  rewards  which  he  received  for  his  orations  were  enough  to 
maintain  twenty  rhetoricians.  Night  after  night  I  have  seen  him 
eating  his  frugal  meal,  consisting  but  of  a  fish,  a  small  portion  of 
mutton,  and  a  small  measure  of  Iberian  or  Trinacrian  wine,  largely 
diluted  with  the  sparkling  waters  of  Rhenish  Gaul.  And  this  waa 
all  he  had ;  and  tliis  man  earned  and  paid  away  talents  upon 
talents ;  and  fle<l,  owing  who  knows  how  many  more  1  Does  a  man 
cjirn  filteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  toiling  by  day,  talking  by  night, 
having  horrible  unrest  in  his  bed,  ghastly  terrors  at  waking,  seeing 
an  officer  lurking  at  every  comer,  a  sword  of  justice  for  ever  hanging 
over  his  head — and  have  for  his  sole  diversion  a  newspajier,  a  lonely 
mutton-chop,  and  a  little  sherry  and  seltzer-water  ?  In  the  German 
stories  we  read  how  men  sell  themselves  to — a  certain  Personage, 
and  that  Personage  cheats  them.  He  gives  them  wealth ;  yes,  but 
the  gold-pieces  turn  into  worthless  leaves.  He  sets  them  before 
splendid  banquets  :  yes,  but  what  an  awful  grin  that  black  footman 
has  who  lifts  up  the  disli-covcr  ;  and  don't  you  smell  a  peculiar 
sulphurous  odour  in  the  dish  ?  Faugh  !  take  it  away  ;  I  can't  eat. 
He  promises  them  si>lendours  and  triumphs.  The  conqueror^s 
car  rMls  glittering  through  the  city,  the  multitudes  shout  and 
huzza.  Drive  on,  c^)aclnnan.  Yes,  but  who  is  that  hanging  on 
behind  the  carriage?  Is  this  tiie  reward  of  ehxiuence,  talents, 
industry]  Is  this  the  end  of  a  life's  lalxjur?  Don't  you  remember 
how,  when  the  dragon  was  infesting  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon, 
the  citizens  used  to  walk  dismally  out  of  evenings,  and  look  at 
the  valleys  round  alxjut  strewed  with  the  hones  of  the  victims 
whom  the  monster  had  devoured  1  0  insatiate  brute,  and  most 
disgusting,  brazen,  and  scaly  reptile  !  Let  us  be  thankful,  children, 
that  it  has  not  go])ble(l  us  up  too.  Quick  !  Let  us  turn  away, 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  his  horrible 
maw,  jaw,  claw ! 

Wlien  I  first  came  up  to  London,  as  innocent  aa  Monsieur  Gil 
Bias,  I  also  fell  in  with  some  pretty  acquaintances,  found  my  way 
into  several  caverns,  and  delivered  my  purse  to  more  than  onn 
gallant  gentleman  of  the  road.  One  I  rememl)er  especially — one 
who  never  eased  me  personally  of  a  single  maravedi — one  than 
whom  I  never  met  a  bandit  more  gallant,  courteous,  and  amiable. 
Rob  me  ?  Rolando  ftai^ted  me ;  treated  me  to  his  dinner  and  his 
wine ;  kept  a  generous  table  for  his  friends,  and  I  know  wjis  most 
liberal  to  many  of  them.  How  well  I  remember  one  of  his  specula- 
tions !  It  was  a  gn;at  j»lan  for  smui^'i^ding  tobacco.  Revemie  oflicers 
were  to  be  bought  off  j  silent  ships  were  to  ply  on  the  Thames ; 
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cunning  depots  were  to  be  establisheil,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  to  be  made  by  tlic  ctrup.  How  his  eyes  kindled  as  he 
propounded  the  scheme  to  mc  !  How  easy  and  certain  it  seemed  ! 
It  might  have  succeeded  :  I  can't  say  :  but  the  bold  and  merry,  the 
hearty  and  kindly  Rolando  came  to  grief — a  little  matter  of  imitated 
signatures  occasioned  a  Rink  persecution  of  Rolando  the  brave.  He 
walked  about  anned,  and  vowed  he  would  never  be  taken  alive: 
but  taken  he  wa« :  tried,  condemned,  sentenced  to  i>erpetual  banish- 
ment ;  and  I  heard  that  for  some  time  he  was  universally  popular 
in  the  colony  which  had  the  honour  to  possess  him.  What  a  song 
lie  could  Riu<j; !  Twas  when  the  cup  was  sparkling  Ijefore  us,  and 
Heaven  gave  a  portion  of  its  blue,  boys,  blue,  that  I  remember  the 
song  of  Roland  at  the  "  Old  Piazza  Coffee-house."  And  now  where 
is  the  "Old  Piazzii  Coffee-house"?  Where  is  Thebes?  where  is 
Troy  ?  where  is  the  Colossus  of  Rho<les  ? — Ah,  Rolando,  Rolando  ! 
thou  wert  a  gallant  captain,  a  cliecry,  a  handsome,  a  merry.  At 
me  thou  never  i)re8ented8t  jjistol.  Thou  badest  the  bumper  of 
burgundy  fill,  fill  for  me,  giving  tlic^e  who  preferred  it  champagne. 
Codum  non  arnmum,  &c.  Do  you  think  he  has  reformed  now 
that  he  has  crossed  tlie  sea,  and  change<l  the  air?  I  have  my 
o^n  opinion.  HowWit,  Rolando,  thou  wort  a  most  kind  and 
hospitable  bandit.  And  I  love  not  to  think  of  thee  with  a  chain 
at  thy  shin. 

Do  you  know  how  all  these  memories  of  unfortunate  men  have 
come  upon  me  ?  When  they  came  to  frighten  me  this  morning  by 
speaking  of  my  robtel  pears,  my  perforated  garden  wall,  I  was 
reading  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Remeiv  about  Rupilius.  I 
have  sat  near  that  young  man  at  a  public  dinner,  and  beheld 
him  in  a  gihled  uniform.  But  yestenlay  he  lived  in  splendour, 
had  long  hair,  a  flowing  beard,  a  jewel  at  his  neck,  and  a  smart 
surtout.  So  attired,  he  stood  but  yesterday  in  court;  and  to-day 
he  sits  over  a  bowl  of  prison  cocoa,  with  a  shaved  head,  and  in  a 
felon's  jerkin. 

That  beanl  and  head  shaved,  that  gaudy  deputy-lieutenant's 
coat  exchanged  for  felon  uniform,  and  your  daily  bottle  of  champagne 
for  prison  cocoa,  my  \\oot  Rupilius,  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to 
have  the  business  brought  to  an  end  !  Champagne  was  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  drink  in  the  House  of  Commons'  dining-room,  as  I 
am  informed.  Wliat  uncommonly  dry  champagne  that  must  have 
been  !  When  we  saw  him  outwardly  hapi)y,  how  miserable  he  must 
have  been !  when  we  thought  him  pro8i)orous,  how  dismally  poor ! 
When  the  great  Mr.  Harkcr,  at  the  public  dinners,  called  out — 
"  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glass(»a,  and  please  silence  for  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Lambeth ! "  how  that  Honourable  Member  m\yA\ 
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have  writhed  inwardly  1  One  day,  when  there  was  a  talk  of  a 
gentleman's  honour  being  questioned,  Rupilius  said,  **  If  any  man 
doubted  mine,  I  would  knock  him  down."  But  that  speech  was 
in  the  way  of  business.  The  Spartan  boy,  who  stole  the  fox, 
smiled  while  the  beast  was  gnawing  him  under  his  doak:  I 
promise  you  Rupilius  had  some  sharp  fangs  gnashing  under  bis. 
We  have  sat  at  the  same  feast,  I  say :  we  have  paid  our  contri^ 
bution  to  the  same  charity.  Ahl  when  I  ask  this  day  for  my 
daily  bread,  I  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and  to  be  de« 
livered  from  evlL 


DESSEIirS 


I  ARRIVED  by  the  night-mail  jKicket  from  Dover.  The  passage 
had  been  rough,  and  the  usual  coiiHiHiuencoA  had  ensued.  I 
was  disinclined  to  travel  farther  that  night  <»ii  my  road  to 
Paris,  and  knew  the  Calais  hotel  of  old  as  one  of  the  cleanest,  one 
of  the  dearest,  one  of  the  most  comfortiihle  hotels  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  There  is  no  town  more  French  than  Cahiis.  That 
chaiining  old  **  Hotel  Dessein,"  with  its  court,  its  ganlens,  its  lordly 
kit(dien,  its  princely  waiter — a  gentleman  of  the  ohl  school,  who 
has  welcomeil  the  finest  company  in  EuroiM> — have  long  been  known 
to  me.  I  have  rea<l  complaints  in  the  Timea,  more  than  once,  I 
think,  that  the  Dessein   bills  are  dear.     A  Ixittle  of  soda-water 

certainly  costs well,  never  mind  how  much.     I  remember  as  a 

boy,  at  the  "  Sliip  "  at  Dover  {imperanfe  Carol o  Decimo)^  when, 
my  place  to  London  Ixiing  paid,  I  had  but  12s.  left  after  a  certain 
little  Paris  excursion  (about  which  my  benighted  parents  never 
knew  anything),  onlering  for  dinner  a  whiting,  a  beef-steak,  and  a 
glass  of  negus,  and  the  bill  was,  dinner  7s.,  glass  of  negus  28., 
waiter  6d.,  and  only  half-a-crown  loft,  as  I  was  a  sinner,  for  the 
guard  and  coachman  on  the  way  to  London  !  And  I  ^vas  a  sinner. 
I  had  gone  without  leave.  What  a  long,  drear>',  guilty  forty  hours' 
journey  it  was  from  Paris  to  Calais,  I  remendier !  H€»w  did  I  come 
to  think  of  this  escapjule,  which  occurred  in  the  Easter  vacation  of 
the  year  1830?  I  always  think  of  it  when  I  am  cn)8sing  to  Calais. 
Guilt,  sir,  guilt  remains  stiimi)ed  on  the  memory,  and  I  feci  easier 
in  my  mind  now  that  it  is  liberated  of  this  old  peccadillo.  I  met 
my  college  tutor  only  yesterday.  Wo  were  travelling,  and  stoppe<l 
at  the  siime  hotel.  He  hail  the  very  next  room  to  mine.  After 
he  had  gone  into  his  apartment,  having  shaken  me  quite  kindly  by 
the  hand,  I  felt  inclined  to  knock  at  his  door  and  say,  **  Doctor 
Bentley,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  remember,  when  I  was 
going  down  at  the  Easter  vacation  in  1 830,  you  asked  me  where  I 
was  going  to  spend  my  vacation?  And  I  said,  With  my  friend 
Slingsby,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Well,  sir,  I  grieve  to  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  told  you  a  fib.     I  had  $ot  £20  and  wa«  going  for  a  lark 
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to  Paris,  where  my  friend  Edw.ards  was  staying."  There,  it  is  out. 
The  Doctor  will  read  it,  for  I  did  not  wake  him  up  after  all  to  make 
my  confession,  but  protest  he  shall  have  a  copy  of  this  Roundabout 
sent  to  him  when  he  returns  to  his  lodge. 

They  gave  me  a  bedroom  there ;  a  very  neat  room  on  the  first* 
floor,  looking  into  the  pretty  garden.     The  hotel  must  look  pretty 
much  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago  when  he  visited  it.     I  wonder 
whether  he  paid  his  bill  1    Yes  :  his  journey  was  just  begun.     He 
ha«l  Iwrrowed  or  got  the  money  somehow.    Such  a  man  would  spend 
it  liberally  enough  when  he  had  it,  give  generously — nay,  drop  a  tear 
over  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellow  whom  he  relieved.     I  don't  believe 
a  word  he  says,  but  I  never  accused  him  of  stinginess  about  money. 
That  is  a  fault  of  nuicii  more  virtuous  people  than  he.    Mr.  Laurence 
is  ready  enough  with  his  purse  when  there  are  anybody's  guineas 
in  it.     Still  wlien  I  went  to  bed  in  the  room,  in  his  room  ;  when  I 
think  how  I  admire^  dislike,  and  have  abused  him,  a  certain  dim 
feeling  of  apprehension   filled  my  mind  at   the   midnight  hour. 
What  if  I  should  see  his  lean  figure  in  the  black  satin  breeches, 
his  sinister  smile,  his  long  thin  finger  pointing  to  nie  in  the  moon- 
light (for  I  am  in  bed,  and  have  popped  my  candle  out),  and  he 
should  say,  "  You  mistrust  me,  you  hate  me,  do  you  ?     And  you, 
don't  you  know  how  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry,  your  brother  authors, 
hate  you?"     I  grin  and  laugh  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  mi<inight, 
in  the  silence.     "  0  you  ghost  in  black  satin  breeches  and  a  wig ! 
I  like  to  be  hated  by  some  men,"  I  say.     "  I  know  men  whose  lives 
are  a  scheme,  whose  laughter  is  a  conspiracy,  whose  smile  means 
something  else,  whose  hatred  is  a  cloak,  and  I  had  rather  these 
men  shoubl  hate  me  than  not." 

"  My  good  sir,"  says  he,  with  a  ghastly  grin  on  his  lean  face, 
"  you  have  your  wish." 

"  Apres  ?"  1  say.  "  Please  let  me  go  to  sleep.  I  shan't  sleep 
any  the  worse  because " 

"Because  there  are  insects  in  the  bed,  and  they  sting  you?'* 
(This  is  only  by  way  of  illustration,  my  good  sir ;  the  animals  don't 
bite  me  now.  All  the  house  at  present  seems  to  me  excellently 
clean.)  " 'Tis  absurd  to  affect  this  indifference.  If  you  are  thin- 
skinned,  and  the  reptiles  bite,  they  keep  you  from  sleep." 

"  There  are  some  men  who  cry  out  at  a  flea-bite  as  loud  as  if 
they  were  torn  by  a  vulture,"  I  growl. 

"  Men  of  the  (jenus  irritahUe,  my  worthy  good  gentleman  ! — 
and  you  are  one." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  of  the  ])rofession,  as  you  say;  and  I  daresay 
piake  a  great  shouting  and  crying  at  a  small  hurt." 

**  You  are  (ishamed  of  that  quality  by  which  you  earn  your  sub* 
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sistence,  and  such  reputation  as  you  have?  Your  sensibility  is 
your.livelihooci,  my  wortliy  friend.  You  feel  a  pang  of  pleasure  or 
pain  ?  It  is  noted  in  your  memory,  and  some  day  or  other  makes 
its  appeanince  in  your  manuscript.  Why,  in  your  last  Roundabout 
rubbish  you  mention  reading  your  first  novel  on  the  day  when 
King  Greorge  IV.  was  crowned.  I  remember  him  in  his  cradle  at 
St.  James's,  a  lovely  little  babe ;  a  gilt  Chinese  railing  was  before 
iiim,  and  I  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility  as  I  gazed  on  the  sleeping 
ciicnib." 

**  A  tear — a  fiddlestick,  Mr.  Sterne,"  I  growled  out,  for  of  course 
I  knew  my  friend  in  the  wig  and  satin  breeches  to  be  no  other  than 
the  notorious,  nay,  celebrated  Mr.  Laurence  Sterne. 

"  Docs  not  the  sight  of  a  l)eautiful  infant  charm  and  melt  you, 
fnon  ami  f  If  not,  I  pity  you.  Yes,  he  was  beautiful.  I  was  in 
London  the  year  he  was  born.  I  used  to  breakfast  at  the  *  Mount 
Coffee-house.'  I  did  not  l)e('()me  the  fashion  until  two  years  later, 
when  my  *  Tristram '  made  his  appearance,  who  has  held  his  own 
for  a  hundred  years.  By  the  way,  num  hon  monsieur,  how  many 
authors  of  your  jjresent  time  will  last  till  the  next  century  1  Do 
you  think  Brown  will  ? " 

I  laughed  with  scorn  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  (and  so  did  the  ghost 
give  a  ghastly  snigger). 

"  Brown  ! "  I  roared.  "  One  of  the  most  overrated  men  that 
ever  put  pen  to  paixT  ! " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Jones  ]  " 

I  grew  indignant  with  this  old  cynic.  "  As  a  reasonable  ghost, 
come  out  of  the  other  world,  you  don't  mean,"  I  said,  "  to  ask  me 
a  serious  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones?  His  books  may  l)e  very  good 
reading  for  maid-servants  and  schoolboys,  but  you  don't  ask  me  to 
read  them  ?     As  a  scholar  yourself  you  must  know  that " 

"  Well,  then,  Robinson  1 " 

"  Robinson,  I  am  told,  has  merit.  I  daresay  ;  I  never  have 
been  able  to  read  his  books,  and  can't,  therefore,  form  any  opinion 
alx)ut  Mr.  Robinson.  At  least  you  will  allow  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing in  a  prejudiced  manner  about  him" 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  men  of  letters  have  your  cabals  and  jealousies, 
as  we  had  in  my  time.  Tliere  was  an  Irish  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Goldsmith,  who  used  to  abuse  me ;  but  he  went  into  no  genteel 
cx)mpany — and  faith !  it  mattereil  little,  his  pnuse  or  abuse.  I 
never  was  more  surprised  than  when  I  heanl  that  Mr  Irving,  an 
American  gentleman  of  parts  and  elegance,  had  wrote  the  fellow's 
life.  To  make  a  hero  of  that  man,  my  dear  sir,  'twas  ridiculous ! 
You  followed  in  the  fashion,  I  hear,  and  chose  to  lay  a  wreath 
before  this  queer  little  idol.     Preposterous  I    A  ]>retty  writer,  who 
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has  turned  some  neat  couplets.  Bah !  I  have  no  patience  with 
Master  Posterity,  that  has  chosen  to  take  up  this  fellow,  and  tnake 
a  hero  of  him !  And  there  was  another  gentleman  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Thiefcatcher.  Fielding,  forsooth !  a  fellow  with  the  strengthy 
and  t)ie  tastes,  and  the  manners  of  a  porter  I  What  madness  has 
possessed  you  all  to  bow  before  that  Calvert  Butt  of  a  man  t — a 
creature  without  elegance  or  sensibility!  The  dog  had  spirits, 
certainly.  I  remember  my  Lord  Bathurst  praising  them :  but  as 
for  reading  his  books — mafoi,  I  would  as  lief  go  and  dive  for  tripe 
in  a  ceUar.  The  man's  vulgarity  stifles  me.  He  wafts  me  whiffs 
of  gin.  Tobacco  and  onions  are  in  his  great  coarse  laugh,  which 
choke  me,  pfircU  ;  and  I  don't  think  much  better  of  the  other  fellow 
— the  Scots'  gallipot  purveyor  —  Peregrine  Clinker,  Humphrey 
Random — how  did  the  fellow  call  his  rubbish  ]  Neither  of  these 
men  had  the  hel  air,  the  bon  ton,  theje  ne  s^ais  quay.  Pah  !  If 
I  meet  them  in  my  walks  by  our  Stygian  river,  I  give  them  a  wide 
berth,  as  that  hybrid  apothecary  fellow  would  say.  An  ounce  of 
civet,  ;^«)od  aix)thecHry :  horrible,  horrible !  The  mere  thought  of 
the  coarseness  of  those  men  gives  me  the  chair  d^  poule.  Mr. 
Fieldinijj,  especially,  has  no  more  sensibility  than  a  butcher  in  Fleet 
Market.  He  tjikos  his  heroe^s  out  of  ale-house  kitchens,  or  worse 
places  still.  And  this  is  the  person  whom  Posterity  has  chosen 
to  honour  along  with  me — vie  !  Faith,  Monsieur  Posterity,  you 
have  put  me  in  pretty  company,  and  I  see  you  are  no  wiser  than 
we  wore  in  our  time.  Mr.  Fielding,  forsooth  !  Mr.  Tripe  and 
Onions  !  Mr.  Cowheel  and  Gin  !  Thank  you  for  nothing.  Monsieur 
Posterity ! " 

"  And  so,"  thought  I,  "  even  among  these  Stygians  this  envy 
and  quarrelsomeness  (if  you  will  pennit  me  the  word)  survive? 
What  a  pitiful  meanness !  To  be  sure,  I  can  understand  this 
feeling  to  a  certjiin  extent ;  a  sense  of  justice  will  prompt  it.  In 
my  own  case,  I  often  feel  myself  forced  to  protest  against  the 
absurd  praises  lavished  on  contemporaries.  Yesterday,  for  instance, 
Lady  Jones  was  good  enough  to  praise  one  of  my  works.  Trh 
Men.  But  in  the  very  next  minute  she  began,  with  quite  as  great 
enthusiasm,  to  i)nii8e  Miss  Hobson's  last  romance.  My  good 
creature,  what  is  that  woman's  praise  worth  who  absolutely  admires 
the  writings  of  Miss  Hobson  ?  I  offer  a  friend  a  bottle  of  '44 
claret,  fit  for  a  pontifical  supper.  *  This  is  capital  wine,'  says  he  ; 
*  and  now  we  have  finished  the  bottle,  will  you  give  me  a  bottle  of 
that  ordinaire  we  drank  the  other  day  ? '  Very  well,  my  good  man. 
You  are  a  good  judge — of  ordinaire,  I  daresay.  Nothing  so  pro- 
vokes my  anger,  and  rouses  my  sense  of  justice,  as  to  hear  other 
men  undeservedly  praised.     In  a  word,  if  you  wish   to  remain 
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friends  with  mc,  don't  praise  anybody.  You  tell  me  that  the 
Venus  de'  Meilici  is  beautiful,  or  Jacob  Omnium  is  tall.  Qtte 
diable/  Can't  I  judge  for  myself?  Haven't  I  eyes  and  a  foot- 
rule?  I  don't  think  the  Venus  is  so  handsome,  since  you  press 
me.  She  is  pretty,  but  she  h«is  no  expression.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Omnium,  I  can  see  much  tailor  men  in  a  fair  for  twopence." 

"And  so,"  I  said,  turning  round  to  Mr.  Sterne,  "you  are 
actually  jealous  of  Mr.  Fielding  ?  0  you  men  of  letters,  you  men 
of  letters !  Is  not  the  world  (your  world  I  mean)  big  enough  for 
all  of  you  1 " 

I  often  travel  in  my  sleep.  I  often  of  a  night  find  myself 
walking  in  my  night-gown  about  the  grey  streets.  It  is  awkward 
at  first,  but  somehow  nolxxly  makes  any  remark.  I  glide  along  over 
the  ground  with  my  naked  feet.  The  mud  does  not  wet  them. 
The  passers-by  do  not  tread  on  them.  I  am  wafted  over  the 
ground,  down  the  stairs,  through  the  doors.  This  sort  of  travelling, 
dear  friends,  I  am  sure  you  have  all  of  you  indulged  in. 

Well,  on  the  night  in  question  (and,  if  you  wish  to  know  the 
precise  date,  it  was  the  31st  of  September  last),  after  having  some 
little  conversation  with  Mr.  Sterne  in  our  bedroom,  I  must  have 
got  up,  though  I  protest  I  don't  know  how,  and  come  downstairs 
with  him  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  "  Hotel  Dessein,"  where  the 
moon  was  shining,  and  a  cold  supper  was  laid  out.  I  forget  what 
we  had — "  vol-au-vent  d'oeufs  de  Ph^nix — agneau  aux  pistaches  k 
la  Barm^ide," — what  matters  what  we  had  ? 

"  As  regards  supper  this  is  certain,  the  less  you  have  of  it  the 
better." 

That  is  what  one  of  the  guests  remarked, — a  shabby  old  man, 
in  a  wig,  and  such  a  dirty,  ragged,  disreputable  dressing-gown  that 
I  should  have  been  quite  surprised  at  him,  only  one  never  is 
surprised  in  dr under  certain  circumstances. 

"  I  can't  eat  'em  now,"  said  the  greasy  man  (with  his  false  old 
teeth,  I  wonder  he  could  cat  anything).  "I  remember  Alvanley 
eating  three  suppers  once  at  Carlton  House-~one  night  de  petite 
comitdy 

"  Petit  comit^y  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sterne. 

"  Dammy,  sir,  let  me  tell  my  own  story  my  own  way.  I  say, 
one  night  at  Carlton  House,  playing  at  blind  hookey  with  York, 
Wales,  Tom  Kaikes,  Prince  Btwthby,  and  Dutch  Sam  the  boxer, 
Alvanley  at-e  three  suppers,  and  won  three  and  twenty  hundred 
pounds  in  ponies.  Never  saw  a  fellow  with  such  an  api)etite,  ex- 
cei)t  Wales  in  his  ffood  time.  But  he  destroyeil  the  finest  digestion 
a  man  ever  had  with  manischino,  by  Jove — always  at  it." 

"  Try  mine,"  said  Mr.  Sterne. 
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"  What  a  doosid  queer  box  ! "  says  Mr.  BrummeL 

"I  had  it  from  a  Capuchin  friar  in  this  town.  The  box  is 
but  a  horn  one ;  hut  to  the  nose  of  sensibility  Araby's  perfume 
is  not  more  delicate." 

"  I  call  it  doosid  stale  old  rappee,"  says  Mr.  Brummel — (as  for 
me,  I  declare  I  could  not  smell  anything  at  all  in  either  of  the 
boxes).     "  Old  boy  in  smock-frock,  take  a  pinch  1 " 

The  old  boy  in  the  smock-frock,  as  Mr.  Brummel  called  him, 
was  a  very  old  man,  with  long  white  beard,  wearing,  not  a  smock- 
frock,  but  a  shirt ;  and  he  had  actually  nothing  else  save  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  which  hung  behind  his  chair  in  the  queerest  way. 

"Fair  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Brummel,  "when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  laid  siege  to  our  town " 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  old  cock  ? "  says  Mr.  Brummel ; 
"Wales  was  never  here.  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Hanover.  My  good  man,  you  don't  seem 
to  know  what's  up  at  all.  What  is  he  tidkin'  about  the  siege  of 
Calais]  I  lived  here  fifteen  years!  Ought  to  know.  What's  his 
old  name  ] " 

"  I  am  Master  Eustace  of  Saint  Peter's,"  said  the  old  ♦^jentleman 
in  the  shirt.  "  When  my  Lord  King  Edward  laid  siei^e  to  this 
city " 

"  Laid  siege  to  Jericho  ! "  cries  Mr.  Brummel.  "  The  old  man 
is  cracked — cracked,  sir  !  " 

" Laid  siege  to  this  city,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  and 

five  more  promised  Messire  Gautier  <le  Mauny  that  we  would  give 
ourselves  up  as  ransom  for  the  ]>liicc.  And  we  came  before  our 
Lord  King  Edward,  attired  as  you  see,  and  the  fair  Queen  begged 
our  lives  out  of  her  gnimercy." 

"  Queen,  nonsense  !  you  mean  the  Princess  of  Wjvles — pretty 
woman,  petit  nez  retro%Lsse\  grew  monstrous  stout?"  suggest^^d 
Mr.  Brummel,  whose  reading  was  evidently  not  extensive.  "  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  was  a  fine  fellow,  great  talker,  hook  nose,  so  has 
Lord  Cochrane,  so  has  Lord  Wellington.  She  was  very  sweet  on 
Sir  Sidney." 

"  Your  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Calais  does  not  seem 
to  be  considerable,"  said  Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  Brummel,  with  a  shrug. 

"Don't  it.  Bishop? — for  I  conclude  you  are  a  bishop  by  your 
wig.  I  know  Calais  as  well  as  any  man.  I  lived  here  for  years 
before  I  took  that  cx)nfounded  consulate  at  Caen.  Lived  in  this 
hotel,  then  at  Leleux's.  Peo])le  used  to  stop  here.  Grood  fellows 
used  to  ask  for  poor  George  Bnimmel ;  Hertford  did,  so  did  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Not  know  Calais  indeed  !  That  is  a 
good  joke.     Had  many  a  good  dinner  here  :  sorry  I  ever  left  it." 
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"My  Lonl  King  Edwanl,"  chirped  the  queer  old  gentleman 
in  the  shirt,  "colonised  the  place  with  his  English,  after  we  had 
yielded  it  up  to  him.  I  have  heard  tell  they  kept  it  for  nigh  three 
hundred  years,  till  my  Lord  de  Guise  took  it  from  a  fair  Queen, 
Mary  of  blessed  memory,  a  holy  woman.  Eh,  but  Sire  Gautier  of 
Mauny  was  a  goo<l  knight,  a  valiant  captain,  gentle  and  courteous 
withal !     Do  you  remember  his  ransoming  the " 

"What  is  the  old  fellow  twaddlin*  about?"  cries  BrummeL 
"He  is  talking  about  some  knight? — I  never  spoke  to  a  knight, 
and  very  seldom  to  a  l)aronot.  Firkins,  my  butterman,  was  a 
knight — a  knight  and  aldermiin.  Wales  knighted  him  once  on 
going  into  the  City." 

"  I  am  not  suriirised  that  the  gentleman  should  not  understand 
Messire  Eustjice  of  Saint  Peter's,"  siiid  the  ghostly  individual 
addressed  as  Mr.  Sterne.  "Your  reading  doubtless  has  not  been 
very  extensive  ? " 

"Dammy,  sir,  speak  for  yourself!"  cries  Mr.  Brummel  testily. 
"  I  never  professed  to  be  a  reading  man,  but  I  was  as  good  as  my 
neigh l)ours.  Wales  wasn*t  a  reading  man ;  York  wasn't  a  reading 
man ;  Clarence  wasn't  a  reading  man ;  Sussex  was,  but  he  wasn't 
a  man  in  society.  I  remember  retuling  your  *  Sentimental  Journey,* 
old  boy :  read  it  to  the  Du(;hess  at  Beauvoir,  I  recollect,  and  she 
crietl  over  it.  Doosid  clever  anuising  book,  and  does  you  great 
credit.  Birron  wrote  doosid  clever  l>o<)ks,  too ;  so  did  Monk  Lewis. 
George  Spencer  was  an  elegiuit  poet,  and  my  dear  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  if  she  had  not  l)een  a  grande  dame,  would  have  beat 
*em  all,  by  George !  Wales  couldn't  write :  he  could  sing,  but  he 
couldn't  spell." 

"Ah,  you  know  the  great  world?  so  did  I  in  my  time,  Mr. 
Brununel.  I  have  had  the  visiting  tickets  of  half  the  nobility  at 
my  lodgings  in  Bond  Street.  But  they  left  me  there  no  more  cared 
for  than  last  year's  calendar,"  sighed  Mr.  Sterne.  "  I  wonder  who 
is  the  moile  in  London  now  ?  One  of  our  late  arrivals,  my  Lord 
Maoaulay,  has  prodigious  merit  and  learning,  and,  faith,  his  histories 
are  more  amusing  than  any  novels,  my  own  include<l." 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure;  not  in  my  line.  Pick  this  bone  of 
chicken,"  says  Mr.  Brummel,  trifling  with  a  skeleton  bird  before 
him. 

"  I  rememl>er  in  this  city  of  Calais  worse  fare  than  yon  bird," 
said  old  Mr.  Eustace  of  Saint  Peter's.  "Marry,  sirs,  when  my 
Lord  King  Edward  laid  siege  to  us,  lucky  was  he  who  could  get  a 
slice  of  horse  for  hU  breakfast,  and  a  rat  was  sold  at  the  price  of 
a  hare." 

"Hare  is  coarse  food,  never  tasted  rat,"  remarked  the  Beau. 
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"  Table-<i'h6te  poor  fare  enough  for  a  man  like  me,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  best  of  cookery.  But  rat — stifle  me !  I  couldn't 
swallow  that :  never  could  bear  hanlship  at  all.'* 

"  We  had  to  bear  enough  when  my  Lord  of  England  pressed  ua. 
Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  faces  of  our  women  as  the  si^e  went  on, 
and  hear  the  little  ones  asking  for  dinner." 

"Always  a  bore,  children.  At  dessert,  they  are  bad  enough, 
but  at  dinner  they're  the  deuce  and  all,"  remarked  Mr.  Brummel. 

Messire  Eustace  of  Saint  Peter's  did  not  seem  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Beau's  remarks,  but  continued  his  own  train  of 
thought  as  old  men  will  do. 

"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  there  has  actually  been  no  war  between 
us  of  France  and  you  men  of  England  for  well-nigh  fifty  year.  Outb 
has  ever  been  a  nation  of  warriors.  And  besides  her  regular  found 
men-at-arms,  'tis  said  the  English  of  the  present  time  have  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  of  archers  witl\  weapons  that  wiU  carry 
for  half  a  mile.  And  a  multitude  have  come  amongst  us  of  late 
from  a  great  Western  country,  never  so  much  as  heard  of  in  my 
time — valiant  men  and  great  drawers  of  the  long-bow,  and  they 
say  they  have  ships  in  armour  that  no  shot  can  penetrate.  Is  it 
so  ?  Wonderful !  wonderful !  The  best  armour,  gossips,  is  a  stout 
heart." 

"And  if  ever  manly  heart  beat  under  shirt-frill,  thine  is  that 
heai*t.  Sir  Eustace  ! "  cried  Mr.  Sterne  enthusiastically. 

"  We,  of  Fi-anc^,  were  never  accused  of  lack  of  courage,  sir,  in 
so  far  as  I  know,"  said  Messire  Eustace.  "We  have  shown  as 
much  in  a  thousand  wiu^  with  you  English  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
sometimes  we  (conquered,  and  sometimes,  as  is  the  fortune  of  war,  we 
were  discomfited.     And  not^ibly  in  a  great  sea-fight  which  befell  oflf 

Ushant  on  the  first  of  June Our  Aniiral,  Messire  Villaret  de 

Joyeuse,  on  boanl  his  galleon  named  the  VemjeuVy  being  sore  pressed 
by  an  English  bombard,  rather  than  yield  the  crew  of  his  ship  to 
mercy,  detennined  to  go  down  with  all  on  boiu*(l  of  her :  and  to  the 

cry  of  Vive  la  llopub or,  I  would  say,  of  Notre  Dame  k  la 

Rescourtse,  he  and  his  crew  all  sank  to  an  immortal  grave " 

"  Sir,"  sjiid  I,  looking  with  amazement  at  the  old  gentleman, 
"  surely,  surely,  there  is  some  nnstiike  in  your  statement.  Permit 
me  to  observe  that  the  action  of  the  first  of  June  took  place  five 
hundred  years  after  your  time,  and " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  ('(mfnsing  my  dates,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  faint  blush.  "  You  say  I  am  mixing  up  the  transactions  oiF 
my  time  on  earth  with  the  story  of  my  successors  ?  It  may  be  so. 
We  tiike  no  count  of  a  f(?w  centuries  more  or  less  in  our  dwelling 
by  the  darkling  Stygian  river.     Of  late,  there  came  amongst  us  a 
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good  knigbt,  Mcssire  dc  Catnbronnc,  who  fougbt  against  you  English 
in  the  country  of  Flanders,  being  captain  of  the  guard  of  my  Lord 
the  King  of  France,  in  a  famous  battle  where  you  English  would 
have  been  utterly  routed  but  for  the  succour  of  the  Prussian 
heathen.  This  Messire  de  Cambronne,  when  bidden  to  yield  by 
you  of  England,  answered  this,  *The  Guard  dies  but  never  sur- 
renders;' and  fought  a  long  time  afterwards,  as  became  a  good 
knight.  In  our  wars  with  you  of  England  it  may  have  pleased  the 
Fates  to  give  you  the  greater  success ;  but  on  our  side,  also,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  brave  deeds  performed  by  brave  men." 

"  King  Edward  may  have  been  the  victor,  sir,  as  being  the 
strongest,  but  you  are  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Calais ! "  cried  Mr. 
Sterne.  "Your  story  is  sacred,  and  your  name  has  been  blessed 
for  five  hundred  years.  Wherever  men  speak  of  patriotism  and 
sacrifice,  Eustace  of  Saint  Pierre  shall  be  bel(»ved  and  remembered. 
I  prostrate  myself  before  the  bare  feet  which  stood  before  King 
Edward.  What  collar  of  chivalry  is  to  be  compared  to  that  glorious 
order  which  you  wear  ?  Think,  sir,  how  out  of  the  myriiul  millions 
of  our  race,  you,  and  some  few  more,  stand  forth  as  exemplars  of 
duty  and  honour.     Fortunati  ni'mium  I  " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  did  but  my  duty  at  a  painful 
moment ;  and  'tis  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  men  talk  still,  and 
glorify  such  a  trifling  matter.  By  Our  Lady*s  grace,  in  the  fair 
kingdom  of  France,  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  men,  gentle 
and  simple,  who  would  do  as  I  <lid.  Does  not  every  sentinel  at  his 
post,  does  not  every  archer  in  the  front  of  battle,  brave  it,  and  die 
where  his  captain  bids  him  ?  Who  am  I  that  I  should  be  chosen 
out  of  all  France  to  be  an  example  of  fortitude?  I  braved  no 
tortures,  though  these  I  trust  I  wouhl  have  endure<l  with  a  good 
heart.  I  was  subje<!t  to  threats  only.  Who  was  the  Eoman 
knight  of  whom  the  Liitin  clerk  Honitius  tells?" 

"  A  Latin  clerk  ?  Faith,  I  forget  my  Latin,"  says  Mr. 
Brummel.     "  Ask  the  parson  here. 

"  Messire  Rc.i;ulus,  I  remoml>er,  wjis  his  name.  Taken  prisoner 
by  the  Sanwens,  he  g:ive  his  kniijlitly  word,  and  was  i)ermitteil  to 
go  seek  a  ransom  among  his  own  f»eople.  Being  unable  to  raise 
the  sum  that  was  a  fitting  ransom  for  such  a  knight,  he  retume<l  to 
Afric,  and  cheerfully  submitUul  to  the  tortures  wlii(;h  the  Paynims 
inflicted.  And  'tis  said  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  as  gaily  as 
though  he  were  going  to  a  village  kermes,  or  riding  to  his  garden- 
house  in  the  suburb  of  the  city." 

"  Great,  good,  glorious  man  ! "  <Tie(l  Mr.  Sterne,  very  nuu'h 
moved.  "Let  me  embnice  that  gallant  hand,  and  l)e(h'W  it  with 
my  tears  !     As  long  as  honour  lasts  thy  name  shall  be  remcml)ered 
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See  this  dewdrop  twinkling  on  my  cheek!  Tia  the  sparkling 
tribute  that  Sensibility  pays  to  Valour.  Though  in  my  life  and 
practice  I  may  turn  from  Virtue,  believe  me,  I  never  have  ceased 
to  honour  her !     Ah,  Virtue  I     Ah,  Sensibility !     Oh " 

Here  Mr.  Sterne  was  intemipted  by  a  monk  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Francis,  who  stepped  into  the  room,  and  begged  us  all  to 
take  a  pinch  of  his  &mous  old  rappee.  I  suppose  the  snuff  was 
very  pungent,  for,  with  a  great  start,  I  woke  up ;  and  now  per- 
ceived that  I  must  have  been  dreaming  altogether.  "  Dessein's  " 
of  nowadays  is  not  the  "  Dessein's "  which  Mr.  Sterne,  and  Mr. 
Bniiiimel,  and  I  recollect  in  the  good  old  times.  The  town  of 
Calais  has  bought  the  old  hotel,  and  "  Dessein  "  has  gone  over  to 
*'  Quillacfi's."  And  I  was  there  yesterday.  And  I  remember  old 
diligences,  and  old  postillions  in  pigtails  and  jackboots,  who  were 
once  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  whose  cracking  whips  I  have  heard  in 
the  midnight  many  and  many  a  time.  Now,  where  are  they? 
Behold,  they  have  been  ferried  over  Styx,  and  have  passed  away 
into  limbo. 

I  wonder  what  time  does  my  boat  go  ?     Ah  !  here  comes  the 
waiter  bringing  me  my  little  bill 


ON  SOME  CARP  AT  SANS  SOUCI 


WE  have  lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  lady  of 
ninety,  who  has  passed  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her 
old  life  in  a  great  metropolitan  establishment,  the  work- 
house, namely,  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Lazarus.  Stay — twenty- three 
or  four  years  ago,  she  came  out  once,  and  thought  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  hop-picking;  but  being  overworked,  and  having  to  lie 
out  at  night,  she  got  a  palsy  which  has  incapacitated  her  from  all 
further  labour,  and  has  caused  her  poor  old  limbs  to  shake  ever  since. 
An  illustration  of  that  dismal  proverb  which  tells  us  how 
poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,  this  poor  old 
shjiking  body  has  to  lay  herself  down  every  night  in  her  workhouse 
bed  by  the  side  of  some  other  old  woman  with  whom  she  may  or 
may  not  agree.  She  herself  can't  be  a  very  pleasant  bedfellow, 
poor  thing  !  with  her  shaking  old  limbs  and  cold  feet.  She  lies 
awake  a  deal  of  the  night,  to  be  sure,  not  thinking  of  happy  old 
times,  for  hers  never  were  happy  ;  but  sleepless  with  aches,  and 
agues,  and  rheumatism  of  old  age.  "  The  gentleman  gave  me 
brandy-and- water,"  she  siiid,  her  old  voice  shaking  with  rapture  at 
the  thought.  I  never  had  a  great  love  for  Queen  Charlotte,  but  I 
like  her  better  now  from  what  this  old  lady  told  me.  The  Queen, 
who  loved  snuflf  herself,  has  left  a  legacy  of  snuff  to  certain  poor- 
houses  ;  and  in  her  watchful  nights,  this  old  woman  takes  a  pinch 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  snuff,  "  and  it  do  comfort  me,  sir,  that  it  do ! " 
PtUverts  exigui  muniis.  Here  is  a  forlorn  aged  creature,  shaking 
with  palsy,  with  no  soul  among  the  great  struggling  multitude  <rf 
mankind  to  care  for  her,  not  quite  trampled  out  of  life,  but  passed 
and  forgotten  in  the  rush,  ma<le  a  little  happy  and  soothed  in  her 
hours  of  unrest  by  this  penny  legacy.  Let  me  think  as  I  write. 
(The  next  month's  sermon,  thank  gootlness  !  is  safe  to  press.)  This 
discourse  will  appear  at  the  season  when  I  have  read  that  wassail- 
bowls  make  their  appearance ;  at  the  season  of  pantomime,  turkey 
and  sausages,  plum-puddings,  jollifications  for  schoolboys ;  Christmas 
bills,  and  reminiscences  more  or  less  sad  and  sweet  for  elders.  If 
we  oldsters  are  not  merry,  we  shall  be  having  a  semblance  of 
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merriment.  We  fihall  see  the  young  folk  laughing  round  the  holly. 
bush.  We  sliall  pass  the  bottle  round  cosily  as  we  sit  by  the  fire. 
That  old  thing  will  have  a  sort  of  festival  too.  Beef,  beer,  and 
pudding  will  be  served  to  her  for  that  day  also.  Christmas  falls 
on  a  Thui-sday.  Friday  is  the  workhouse  day  for  coming  out. 
Mary,  remember  that  old  Goody  Twoshoes  has  her  mvitation  for 
Friday,  2Cth  December !  Ninety  is  she,  poor  old  soul  ?  Ah ! 
what  a  bonny  f'dv.e  to  catch  under  a  mistletoe  I  "  Yes,  ninety,  sir," 
she  says,  "and  my  mother  was  a  hundred,  and  my  grandmother 
was  a  hundred  and  two." 

Herself  ninety,    her   mother  a  hundred,    her  grandmother   a 
hundred  and  two  1     What  a  queer  calculation  I 

Ninety  !     Very  good,  granpy  :  you  were  bom,  then,  in  1772. 

Your  mother,  we  will  say,  was  twenty-seven  when  you  were 
born,  and  was  born  therefore  in  1745. 

Your  grantlmother  was  thirty  when  her  daughter  was  bom,  and 
was  born  therefore  in  1715. 

We  will  l)egin  with  the  present  granny  first.  My  good  old 
creature,  you  can't  of  course  remember,  but  that  little  gentleman 
for  whom  your  mother  Wits  laundress  in  the  Temple  wjis  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Goldsmith,  author  of  a  "  History  of  England,"  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  and  many  diverting  pieces.  You  were  brought  almost 
an  infant  to  his  chambers  in  Bri(;k  Court,  and  he  gave  you  some 
sugar-C4in(ly,  for  the  Doctor  was  always  good  to  children.  That 
gentleman  who  well-nii;h  smothered  you  by  sitting  down  on  you  as 
you  lay  in  a  chair  asleep  was  tht;  learned  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  whose 
history  of  "  Rasselas "  you  have  never  read,  my  poor  soul ;  and 
whose  tnigedy  of*'  Irene  "  I  don't  believe  any  man  in  these  kingdoms 
ever  perused.  That  tipsy  S(;otch  g(Mitleman  who  used  to  come  to 
the  chambers  sometimes,  and  at  whom  everybody  laughed,  wrote 
a  more  amusing  lK)ok  than  any  of  the  scholars,  your  Mr.  Burke  and 
your  Mr.  Johnson,  and  your  1  )octor  Goldsmith.  Your  father  often 
took  him  home  iu  a  chair  to  his  lo(ii,'ings ;  and  has  done  as  much 
for  Parscm  Sterne  in  Bond  Street,  the  famous  wit.  Of  course,  my 
good  creature,  you  nnnember  the  CJordon  Riots,  and  crying,  "  No 
Popery  ! "  before  Mr.  Lani^'dale's  house,  the  Popish  distiller's,  and 
that  bonny  fire  of  my  Lord  Mansfield's  books  in  Bl(K)msbury  Square  1 
Bless  us,  what  a  heap  of  illunn'nations  you  have  seen  1  For  the 
glorious  \ictory  over  the  Americans  at  Breed's  Hill ;  for  the  pea<'^ 
in  1814,  and  the  beautiful  Ciiincse  bridge  in  St.  James's  Park  ;  for 
the  coronation  of  his  Majesty,  \\hom  you  recoll(;ct  as  Prince  of 
Wale^,  Goody,  don't  you  1  Yes  ;  and  you  went  in  a  procession  of 
la'indresses  to  pay  your  res|>ects  to  his  good  lady,  the  injured  Queen 
of  England,  at  Brandenburg  Hcnise  ;  and  you  remember  your  mother 
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told  you  how  she  was  taken  to  see  the  Scotch  lonls  executed  at  the 
Tower.  And  as  for  your  grandmother,  slie  was  boni  five  months 
after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  she  was ;  where  her  poor  father  was 
killed,  fighting  like  a  bold  Briton  for  the  Queen.  With  the  help 
of  a  "Wade's  Chronology,"  I  can  make  out  ever  so  (juctT  a  history 
for  you,  my  poor  old  body,  and  a  j)edigree  as  authentic  as  many  in 
the  peerage-books. 

Peerage-books  and  pedigrees?  What  d(x»s  she  know  about 
them?  Battles  and  victories,  treasons,  kings,  and  beheadings, 
liteniry  gentlemen,  and  the  like,  what  luive  they  ever  been  to  her  ? 
Gnmny,  did  you  ever  hour  of  Genend  Wolfe?  Your  mother. may 
have  seen  him  emlmrk,  and  your  father  may  have  carried  a  musket 
under  him.  Your  gnmdmother  may  have  cried  huzza  for  Marl- 
borougli ;  but  wliat  is  the  Prince  Duke  to  you,  and  did  you  ever  so 
much  as  hear  tell  of  his  name?  How  many  hundred  or  thousand 
of  years  had  that  toad  lived  who  was  in  the  coal  at  the  defunct 
Exhibition  ? — and  yet  he  wa,s  not  a  bit  better  informed  than  toads 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  younger. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  your  nonsense  alxnit  Exhibitions,  and 
Prince  Dukes,  and  toads  in  coals,  or  coals  in  toads,  or  what  is 
it?"  says  Granny.  "I  know  there  wjis  a  goixl  Queen  Charlotte, 
for  she  left  me  snuff;  and  it  comforts  me  of  a  night  when  I  lie 
awake." 

To  me  there  is  something  very  touching  in  the  notion  of  that 
little  pinch  of  (-omfort  doled  out  to  Gnmny,  and  gratefully  inhaled 
by  her  in  the  darkness.  Don't  you  rememl>er  what  traditions  there 
used  to  be  of  chests  of  plate,  bulses  of  diamonds,  laces  of  inestimable 
value,  sent  out  of  the  country  privately  by  the  old  Queen,  to  enrich 
certain  relations  in  M-ckl-nb-rg  Str-l-tz?  Not  all  the  treasure 
went.  Ncni  oninis  moi^ltur,  A  poor  old  palsitul  thing  at  mid- 
night is  made  happy  sometimes  as  she  lifts  her  shaking  old  hand  to 
her  nose.  Gliding  noiselessly  among  the  be<ls  where  lie  the  poor 
creatures  huddle<l  in  their  cheerless  dormitory,  I  fancy  an  old  ghost 
with  a  snuff-lKjx  that  does  not  creak.  "  There,  Goody,  take  of  my 
rappee.  You  will  not  sneeze,  and  I  shall  not  say  *  God  bless  you.' 
But  you  will  think  kindly  of  old  Queen  Charlotte,  won't  you? 
Ah  !  I  had  a  many  troubles,  a  many  troubles.  I  was  a  prisoner 
almost  as  much  as  you  are.  I  had  to  eat  boileil  mutton  every  day : 
entre  nmis,  I  abominated  it.  But  I  never  complained.  I  swallowed 
it.  I  made  the  best  of  a  hard  life.  We  have  all  our  burdens  to 
bear.  But  hark !  I  hear  the  c(H-k-crow,  and  snuff  the  morning 
air."  And  with  this  the  Royal  ghost  vanishes  up  the  chimney — 
if  there  be  a  chimney  in  that  dismal  harem,  where  i)Oor  old  Two- 
shoes  and  her  companions  pass  their  nights — their  dreary  nighta. 
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tlieir  restless  nights,  their  cold  long  nights,  shared  in  what  glum 
companionship,  illumined  by  what  a  feeule  taper ! 

"  Did  I  understand  you,  my  good  Twoshocs,  to  say  that  your 
mother  was  seven-and-twenty  years  old  when  you  were  bom,  and 
that  she  married  your  esteemed  father  when  she  herself  was  twenty- 
five?  1745,  then,  was  the  date  of  your  dear  mother's  birth.  I 
daresay  her  father  was  absent  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  under  whom  he  had  the 
liouour  of  carrying  a  halberd  at  the  fiEimous  engagement  of  Fontenoy 
— or  if  not  there,  he  may  have  been  at  Preston  Pans,  under  (xenersd 
Sir  John  Cope,  when  the  wild  Highlanders  broke  through  all  the 
laws  of  discipline  and  the  English  lines;  and,  being  on  the  spot, 
did  he  see  the  famous  ghost  which  didn't  appear  to  Colonel  Gardiner 
of  the  Dragoons  ?  My  good  creature,  is  it  possible  you  don't  re- 
member that  Doctor  Swifb,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (my  Lord  Orford, 
as  you  justly  say),  old  Sarah  Marlborough,  and  little  Mr.  Pope 
of  Twitnam,  die(i  in  the  year  of  your  birtli?  What  a  wretched 
memory  you  have !  What  ?  haven't  tliey  a  library,  and  the  com- 
monest books  of  reference  at  the  old  convent  of  Saint  Lazarus, 
where  you  dwell  1 " 

"Convent  of  Saint  Lazanis,  Prince  William,  Doctor  Swift, 
Atossa,  and  Mr.  Fope  of  Twitnam !  What  is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  ? "  says  old  Goody,  with  a  "  Ho  !  ho !  "  and  a  laugh  like 
an  old  parrot — you  know  they  live  to  be  jus  old  as  Methuselah, 
parrots  do,  and  a  parrot  of  a  lunulnMl  is  comparrotively  young 
(ho !  ho !  ho !).  Yes,  and  likewise  •carp  live  to  an  immense  ohl 
age.  Some  which  Frederick  the  Great  fed  at  Sans  Souci  are  there 
now,  with  great  humps  of  blue  mould  on  their  old  backs ;  and  they 
could  tell  all  sorts  of  queer  stories,  if  tliey  chose  to  speak — but  they 
are  very  silent,  carj)  are — of  their  nature  peu  coinmunkatives.  Oh  ! 
what  has  been  thy  long  life,  old  Goody,  but  a  dole  of  bread  and 
water  and  a  perch  on  a  cage ;  a  dreary  swim  round  and  round  a 
Lethe  of  a  i)ond?  What  are  Rossbach  or  Jena  to  those  mouldy 
ones  ?  and  do  they  know  it  is  a  grandchild  of  England  who  brings 
bread  to  feed  them  ? 

No  !  Those  Sans  Souci  carp  may  live  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old  and  have  nothing  to  tell  but  that  one  day  is  like  another ;  and 
the  history  of  friend  Goody  Twoshocs  has  not  much  more  variety 
than  theirs.  Hard  labour,  hard  fare,  har<l  bed,  numbing  cold  all 
night,  and  gnawing  hunger  most  days.  That  is  her  lot.  Is  it 
lawful  in  my  prayers  to  say,  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  as  one  of 
these  "  ?  If  I  were  eighty,  would  I  like  to  feel  the  hunger  always 
gnawing,  gnawing?  to  have  to  get  up  and  make  a  bow  when  Mr. 
Bumble  the  beadle  entered  the  common  room  ?     To  have  to  listen 
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to  Miss  Prim,  who  came  to  give  me  her  ideas  of  the  next  world  ? 
If  I  were  eighty,  I  own  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  sleep  with 
another  gentleman  of  my  own  age,  gouty,  a  bad  sleeper,  kicking  in 
his  old  dre^ims,  and  snoring ;  to  march  down  my  vale  of  years  at 
word  of  command,  accommodating  my  tottering  old  steps  to  those 
of  the  other  prisonei-H  in  my  dingy  hopeless  old  gang ;  to  hold  out 
a  trembling  hand  for  a  sickly  pittance  of  gruel,  and  say,  "  Thank 
you,  ma'am,"  to  Miss  Prim  when  she  has  done  reading  her  sermon. 
John !  when  Gootly  Twoshoes  comes  next  Friday,  I  desire  she  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  theological  controversies.  You  have  a  verj'  fair 
voice,  an<l  I  heard  you  and  the  maids  singing  a  hymn  very  sweetly 
the  other  night,  and  was  thank  fid  that  our  humble  household 
should  be  in  such  harmony.  Poor  old  Twoshoes  is  so  old  and 
toothless  and  quaky,  that  she  can't  sing  a  bit ;  but  don't  be  giving 
yourself  airs  over  lier,  because  she  can't  sing  and  you  can.  Make 
lier  cx)mfortable  at  our  kit<!hen  hearth.  Set  that  old  kettle  to  sing 
by  our  hob.  Warm  her  old  stomach  with  nut-brown  ale  and  a  toast 
laid  in  the  fire.  Be  kind  to  the  poor  ohl  schoolgirl  of  ninety,  who 
has  ha<l  leave  to  c^^me  out  for  a  day  of  Christmas  holiday.  Shall 
there  lie  many  more  Christmases  for  thee  ?  Think  of  the  ninety 
she  has  seen  already ;  the  fourscore  and  ten  cold,  cheerless,  nipping 
New  Years ! 

If  you  were  in  her  place,  would  you  like  to  have  a  remembrance 
of  better  early  days,  when  you  were  young,  and  happy,  and  loving, 
perhajw ;  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  no  past  on  whicli  your  mind 
could  rest?  About  the  year  1788,  Gotnly,  were  your  cheeks  rosy, 
and  your  eyes  bright,  and  did  some  young  fellow  in  powder  and  a 
pigtail  look  in  them  ?  We  may  grow  old,  but  to  us  some  stories 
never  are  old.  On  a  sudden  they  rise  up,  not  dead,  but  living — 
not  forgotten,  but  freshly  remembered.  The  eyes  gleam  on  us  as 
they  used  to  do.  The  dear  voice  thrills  in  our  hearts.  The  rapture 
of  the  meeting,  the  terrible  tenible  parting,  again  and  again  the 
trage<ly  is  acted  over.  Yesterday,  in  the  street,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
eyes  so  like  two  which  used  to  brighten  at  my  coming  once,  that 
the  whole  ])ast  came  back  as  I  walked  lonely,  in  the  rush  of  the 
Stmnd,  and  I  was  yoiuig  again  in  the  midst  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
alike  sweet  and  sad,  alike  sacred  and  fondly  remembered. 

If  I  tell  a  tale  out  of  school,  will  any  harm  come  to  my  old 
schoolgirl  ?  Once,  a  hidy  gave  her  a  half-sovereign,  which  was  a 
source  of  great  pain  and  anxiety  to  Goody  Twoshoes.  She  sewed 
it  away  in  her  old  stays  somewhere,  thinking  here  at  least  was 
a  safe  investment — (vestis—a,  vest — an  investment, — pardon  me, 
thou  poor  old  thing,  l)ut  I  cannot  help  the  pleasantry).  And  what 
do  you  think  ?     Another  pensionnaire  of  the  establishment  cut  the 
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coin  out  of  Groody's  stays — an  old  woman  who  went  upon  two 
crutches  1  Faugh,  tlie  old  witch !  What  t  Violence  amongst 
these  toothless,  tottering,  trembling,  feeble  onest  Robbery 
amongst  the  penniless?  Dogs  coming  and  snatching  Lazanis's 
crumbs  out  of  his  lap?  Ah,  how  indignant  Goody  was  as  she 
told  the  ston^ !  To  that  pond  at  Potsdam  where  the  carp  live 
for  hundre<ls  of  hundreds  of  years,  with  hunches  of  blue  mould  on 
their  bac^k,  I  daresjiy  the  little  Prince  and  Princess  of  Preussen- 
Britannicn  come  sometimes  with  crumbs  and  cakes  to  fee<i  the 
mouhly  om^s.  Those  eyes  may  have  goggled  from  beneath  the 
wo(m1s  at  Napoleon's  jacklx>ots;  they  have  seen  Frederick's  lean 
shanks  rotti'cted  in  their  pool ;  and  i>erliaps  Monsieur  de  Voltaire 
hius  fed  them — and  now,  for  a  crumb  of  biscuit  they  will  fight, 
push,  hustle,  rob,  squ:d>ble,  gobble,  relai)sing  into  their  tranquillity 
when  the  iijnoble  struggle  is  over.  Sans  souci,  indeed !  It  is 
mighty  well  writing  "  Sans  souci "  over  the  gate ;  but  where  is  the 
gate  tlirough  whi«!h  Care  luis  not  8lip|)ed?  She  perches  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  sentry  in  the  sontry-lM)x :  she  whis]H>r8  the  porter 
sleeping  in  his  arnH*liair :  slu^  ^'lides  up  th(!  staircase,  and  lies  down 
between  the  king  and  (piccn  in  thrir  UMl-royal :  this  very  night 
I  daresfiy  she  will  ])erch  \\\um  poor  »>l(l  Cioody  TwoshoeVs  meagre 
bolst(;r,  and  whisper,  "  Will  {\\{\  gcntlcMnan  and  those  hidies  ask  ine 
agjiin  ]  No,  no ;  they  will  forget  poor  old  Twoshoes."  Goo<ly  ! 
For  shame  of  yourself!  Do  not  l)e  rvnieal.  Do  not  mistrust 
your  tell(»w-creatures.  What?  lias  the  Christmas  morning  dawned 
upcm  thee  ninety  times?  For  fourscore  and  ten  years  has  it  been 
thv  lot  to  totter  on  this  earth,  hungry  and  olwcure?  Peace  ami 
goodwill  to  th<?e,  h;t  us  say  at  this  Christmas  season.  Come, 
drink,  (;at,  rest  awhile  at  our  hearth,  thou  iK)or  old  pilgrim  !  And 
of  the  bread  which  God's  bounty  gives  us,  I  ])ray,  brother  reader, 
we  may  not  forget  to  set  aside  a  part  for  those  noble  and  silent 
pfx»r,  from  whose  innocent  hands  war  has  torn  the  means  of  labour. 
Enough  !  As  I  hope  for  beef  at  Christmas,  I  vow  a  not«  shall 
Ik»  sent  to  Saint  Lazanis  Union  House,  in  which  Mr.  Roundalx)ut 
HKpiests  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Twoshoes's  company  on  Friday,  26th 
December. 
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NEVER  have  I  seen  a  more  noble  tragic  face.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  there  was  a  great  furrow  of  care,  towards 
which  the  brows  rose  piteously.  What  a  deep  solemn  grief 
in  the  eyes !  Tliey  looked  blankly  at  the  object  before  them,  but 
through  it,  as  it  were,  ami  into  the  grief  beyond.  In  moments  of 
pain,  have  you  not  looked  at  some  indifferent  object  so  ?  It  mingles 
dumbly  with  your  grief,  and  remains  afterwards  connected  with  it 
in  your  mind.  It  may  be  some  indifferent  thing — a  book  which 
you  were  reading  at  the  time  when  you  received  her  farewell  letter 
(how  well  you  remember  the  paragraph  afterwards — the  shape  of 
the  words,  and  their  position  on  the  page) ;  the  words  you  were 
writing  when  your  mother  came  in,  and  said  it  was  all  over — she 
was  MARRIED — Emily  married — to  that  insignificant  little  rival 
at  whom  you  have  laughed  a  hundred  times  in  her  company.  Well, 
well;  my  friend  and  reader,  whoe'er  you  be — old  man  or  young, 
wife  or  maiden — you  have  had  your  grief-pang.  Boy,  you  have 
lain  awake  the  first  night  at  school,  and  thought  of  home.  Worse 
still,  man,  you  have  parted  from  the  dear  ones  with  bursting  heart : 
and,  lonely  boy,  recall  the  bolstering  an  unfeeling  comrade  gave 
you;  and,  lonely  man,  just  torn  from  your  children — their  little 
tokens  of  affection  yet  in  your  pocket — pacing  the  deck  at  evening 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  ocean,  you  can  remember  how  you  were 
told  that  supper  was  ready,  and  how  you  went  down  to  the  cabin 
and  had  brandy-and-water  and  biscuit.  You  remember  the  taste  of 
theuL  Yes  ;  for  ever.  You  took  them  whilst  you  and  your  Grief 
were  sitting  together,  and  your  Grief  clutched  you  round  the  soul. 
Serpent,  how  you  have  writhed  round  me,  and  bitten  me  !  Bemorse, 
Remembrance,  &c.,  come  in  the  night  season,  and  I  feel  you  gnaw- 
ing, gnawing  I  •  •  .  I  tell  you  that  man's  face  was  like  Laocoon's 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  always  think  overrated.  The  real  head  is 
at  Brussels,  at  the  Duke  Daremberg's,  not  at  Rome). 

That  man !  What  man  ?  That  man  of  whom  I  said  that  his 
magnificent  countenance  exhibited  the  noblest  tragic  woe.  He  was 
not  of  European  blood.     He  was  handsome,  but  not  of  European 
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beauty  His  face  white — not  of  a  northern  whiteness;  his  eyes 
protruding  somewhat,  and  rolling  in  their  grief.  Those  eyes  had 
seen  the  Orient  sun,  and  his  beak  was  the  eagle's.  His  lips  were 
full.  The  beard,  curling  round  them,  was  unkempt  and  tawny. 
The  locks  were  of  a  deep  deep  coppery  red.  The  hands,  swart  and 
powerful,  accustomed  to  the  rough  grasp  of  the  wateR  in  which  he 
dealt,  seemed  unused  to  the  flimsy  artifices  of  the  bath.  He  came 
from  the  Wilderness,  and  its  sands  were  on  his  robe,  his  cheek,  his 
tattered  sandal,  and  the  hardy  foot  it  covered. 

And  his  grief — whence  came  his  sorrow  t  I  will  tell  you.  He 
bore  it  in  his  hand  He  had  evidently  just  concluded  the  compact 
by  which  it  became  his.  His  business  was  that  of  a  purchaser  of 
domestic  raiment.  At  early  dawn — nay,  at  what  hour  when  the 
city  is  alive  —do  we  not  idl  hear  the  nasal  cry  of  "  Clo  "1  In  Paris, 
IlabitSy  Ghlons,  Afarchand  dhabitSy  is  the  twanging  signal  with 
which  the  wandering  merchant  makes  his  presence  known.  It  was 
in  Paris  I  saw  this  man.  Wliere  else  have  I  not  seen  him  1  In 
the  Roman  Ghetto — at  the  Gate  of  David,  in  his  fathers*  once 
imperiid  city.  The  man  I  mean  wjis  an  itinerant  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser of  wardrobes — what  you  call  an Enough  !     You  know 

his  name. 

On  his  left  shoulder  hung  his  bag ;  and  he  held  in  that  hand  a 
white  hat,  which  I  am  sure  lie  liad  just  purcliased,  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  grief  which  smote  his  noble  fcatiu'es.  Of  course  I 
cannot  particularise  the  sum,  but  he  had  given  too  much  for  that 
hat.  He  felt  he  might  have  got  the  thing  for  less  money.  It  was 
not  the  amount,  I  am  sure  ;  it  was  the  principle  involved.  He 
had  given  fouriwncie  (let  us  say)  for  tiiat  which  tlireepence  would 
have  purcihased.  He  had  been  done  :  and  a  manly  shame  was  upon 
him,  that  he,  whose  energy,  acuteness,  experience,  point  of  honour, 
should  have  raiule  him  the  victor  in  any  mercantile  duel  in  which 
he  should  engage,  hjul  been  overcome  by  a  porter's  wife,  who  very 
likely  sold  him  the  old  hat,  or  by  a  student  who  was  tired  of  it.  I 
c<vn  understand  his  grief.  Do  I  seem  to  be  speaking  of  it  in  a 
disrcrtimrtful  or  flippant  way?  Then  you  mistake  me.  He  had 
been  outwitted.  He  had  desired,  coaxed,  schemed,  haggled,  got 
what  he  wanted,  and  now  found  he  had  paid  too  much  for  his 
bargain.  You  don't  suppose  I  would  ask  you  to  laugh  at  that 
man's  grief]  It  is  you,  clumsy  cynic,  who  are  disposed  to  sneer, 
whilst  it  may  be  tejirs  of  genuine  sympathy  are  trickling  down  this 
nose  of  mine.  What  do  you  moan  by  laughing  ?  If  you  saw  a 
wounded  soldier  on  the  fiehi  of  bittle,  wouhl  you  laugh  t  If  you 
Sivw  a  ewe  robbed  of  her  lamb,  would  you  laugh,  you  brute  ?  It  is 
you  who  are  the  cynic,  and  have  no  feeling  :  and  you  sneer  because 
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that  grief  is  unintelligible  to  you  wliich  touches  my  finer  Bensibility. 
The  Old-Clothes'-Man  had  been  defeated  in  one  of  the  daily 
battles  of  his  most  interesting,  chequered,  adventurous  life. 

Have  you  ever  figured  to  yourself  what  such  a  life  must  be  ? 
The  pursuit  and  conquest  of  twopence  must  be  the  most  eager  and 
fascinating  of  occupations.  We  might  all  engage  in  that  business  if 
we  would.  Do  not  whist-players,  for  example,  toil,  and  think,  and 
lose  their  temper  over  sixpenny  points  ?  Th^  bring  study,  natural 
genius,  long  forethought,  memor}',  and  careful  historical  experience 
to  bear  upon  their  favourite  labour.  Don't  tell  me  that  it  is  the 
sixpenny  points,  and  five  shillings  the  rub,  which  keeps  them  for 
hours  over  their  painted  pasteboard.  It  is  the  desire  to  conquer. 
Hours  pass  by.  Night  glooms.  Dawn,  it  may  be,  rises  unheeded ; 
and  they  sit  calling  for  fresh  cards  at  the  "Portland,"  or  the 
"  Union,"  while  waning  candles  splutter  in  the  sockets,  and  languid 
waiters  snooze  in  the  ante-room.  Sol  rises.  Jones  has  lost  four 
pounds :  Brown  has  won  two ;  Robinson  lurks  away  to  his  family 
house  and  (mayhap  indignant)  Mrs.  R.  Hours  of  evening,  night, 
morning,  have  passed  away  whilst  they  have  been  waging  this 
sixpenny  battle.  What  is  the  loss  of  four  pounds  to  Jones,  the 
gain  of  two  to  Brown  1  B.  is,  perhaps,  so  rich  that  two  pounds 
more  or  less  are  as  naught  to  him  ;  J.  is  so  hopelessly  involved  that 
to  win  four  pounds  cannot  benefit  his  creditors,  or  alter  his  con- 
dition ;  but  they  play  for  that  stake :  they  put  forward  their  best 
energies :  they  rufif,  finesse  (what  are  the  technical  words,  and  how 
do  I  know  ]).  It  is  but  a  sixpenny  game  if  you  like ;  but  they 
want  to  win  it.  So  as  regards  my  friend  yonder  with  the  hat. 
He  stakes  his  money :  he  wishes  to  win  the  game,  not  the  hat 
merely.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  not  inspired  by  a 
noble  ambition.  Caesar  wished  to  be  first  in  a  village.  If  first 
of  a  hundred  yokels,  why  not  first  of  two  1  And  my  friend  the 
old-clothes'-man  wishes  to  win  his  game,  as  well  as  to  turn  his 
little  six{»ence. 

Suppose  in  the  game  of  life — and  it  is  but  a  twopenny  game 
after  jJl — you  are  equally  eager  of  winning.  Shall  you  be  ashameil 
of  your  ambition,  or  glory  in  it  ?  There  are  games,  too,  which  are 
becoming  to  particular  periods  of  life.  I  remember  in  the  days 
of  our  youth,  when  my  friend  Arthiu*  Bowler  was  an  eminent 
cricketer.  Slim,  swift,  strong,  well-built,  he  presented  a  goodly 
appearance  on  the  ground  in  his  fiannel  uniform.  MUitdsti  non 
sine  gloria^  Bowler  my  boy !  Hush !  We  tell  no  tales.  Mum 
is  the  word.  Yonder  comes  Charley  his  son.  Now  Charley  his 
son  has  taken  the  field,  and  is  famous  among  the  eleven  of  his 
school.     Bowler  senior,  with  his  Ciipacious  waistcoat,  &c.,  waddling 
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after  a  ball,  would  present  an  absurd  object,  whereas  it  does  the 
eyes  good  to  see  Bowler  junior  scouring  the  plain — a  young  ex- 
emplar of  joyful  health,  vigour,  activity.     The  old  boy  wisely  con- 
tents himself  with  amusements  more  becoming  his  age  and  waist ; 
takes  his  sober  ride ;  visits  his  farm  soberly — ^busies  himself  about 
his  pigs,  his  ploughing,  his  peaches,  or  what  not.     Very  sniall 
routinier  amusements  interest  him  ;  and  (thank  goodness !)  nature 
provides  very  kindly  for  kindly-disposed  fogies.     We  relish  those 
things  which  we  scorned  in  our  lusty  youth.     I  see  the  young  folk 
of  an  evening  kindling  and  glowing  over  their  delicious  novels.     I 
look  up  and  watch  the  eager  eye  flashing  down  the  page,  being, 
for  my  part,  perfectly  contented  with  my  twaddling  old  volume  of 
"  HoweFs  Letters,"  or  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.     I  am  actually 
arrived  at  such  a  calm  frame  of  mind  that  I  like  batter-pudding.' 
I  never  should  have  believed  it  possible ;  but  it  is  so.     Yet  a  little 
while,  and  I  may  relish  water-gruel.     It  will  be  the  age  of  man 
lait  de  poule  et  mon  bonnet  de  nuit.     And   then — the  cotton 
extinguisher  is  pulled  over  the  old  noddle,  and  the  little  flame  of 
life  is  popped  out. 

Don't  you  know  elderly  people  who  make  learned  notes  in 
Anny  Lists,  Peerages,  and  the  like?  This  is  the  batter-pudding, 
water-gruel  of  old  age.  The  worn-out  old  digestion  does  not  care 
for  stronger  food.  Formerly  it  could  swallow  twelve  hours'  tough 
reading,  and  dit^est  an  encyclopajdia. 

If  I  had  children  to  educate,  I  would,  at  ten  or  twelve  yean 
of  age,  have  a  professor,  or  professorcss,  of  whist  for  them,  and 
cause  them  to  be  well  grounded  in  that  great  and  useful  game. 
You  cannot  learn  it  well  when  you  are  old,  any  more  than 
you  can  learn  dancing  or  billiards.  In  our  house  at  home  we 
youngsters  did  not  play  whist  because  we  were  dear  obedient 
children,  and  the  elders  said  playing  at  cards  was  "a  waste  of 
time."  A  waste  of  time,  my  good  people !  Allans !  What  do 
elderly  home-keeping  jK^ople  do  of  a  night  after  dinner?  Darby 
gets  his  newspaper;  my  dear  Joan  her  Missionary  Magazine  or 
her  volume  of  Cummiug's  Sermons — and  don't  you  know  what 
ensues?  Over  the  arm  of  Darby's  arm-chair  the  paper  flutters  to 
the  ground  unheeded,  and  he  performs  the  trumpet  obbligato  que 
t>ous  savez  on  his  old  nose.  My  dear  old  Joan's  head  nods  over  her 
sermon  (awakening  thoufjh  the  doctrine  may  be).  Ding,  ding,  ding : 
can  that  be  ten  o'clock?  It  is  time  to  send  the  servants  to  bed, 
my  dear — and  to  bed  master  and  mistress  go  too.  But  they  have 
not  wasted  their  time  playing  at  cards.  Oh  no !  I  belong  to  a 
club  where  there  is  whist  of  a  night ;  and  not  a  little  amusing  is  it 
to  hear  Brown  speak  of  Thompson's  play,  and  vice  versd.     But 
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there  is  one  man — Greatorex  let  us  call  him — who  is  the  acknow- 
ledged captain  and  primus  of  all  the  whist-jilayers.  We  all  secretly 
admire  him — I,  for  my  part,  watch  him  in  private  life,  hearken  to 
what  he  says,  note  what  he  orders  for  dinner,  and  have  that  feeling 
of  awe  for  hun  that  I  used  to  have  as  a  hoy  for  the  cock  of  the 
school.  Not  play  at  whist?  "Quelle  triste  vieillcsse  vous  vous 
pr^parez  1 "  were  the  words  of  the  great  and  good  Bishop  of  Autun. 
I  can't.  It  is  too  late  now.  Too  late !  too  late !  Ah  I  humiliating 
confession  !  That  joy  might  liave  heen  clutched,  but  the  life-stream 
has  swept  us  by  it — the  swift  life-stream  rushing  to  the  nearing  sea. 
Too  late  I  too  late  !  Twentystone,  my  boy  !  when  you  read  in  the 
papers  "  Valse  k  deux  temps,"  and  all  the  fashionable  dances  taught 
to  adults  by  "  Miss  Lightfoots,"  don't  you  feel  that  you  would  like 
to  go  in  and  leani  ?  Ah,  it  is  too  late !  You  have  passed  the 
choreas^  Master  Twentystone,  and  the  young  people  are  dancing 
without  you. 

I  don't  believe  nuich  of  what  my  Lord  Byron  the  poet  says ; 
but  when  he  wrote,  "  So,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,  I  think 
I  shall  put  up  with  avarice,"  I  think  his  Lordship  meant  what  he 
wrote,  and  if  he  practised  what  he  i)reached,  shall  not  quarrel  with 
him.  As  an  occupation  in  declining  years,  I  declare  I  think  saving 
is  useful,  amusing,  and  not  unliecoming.  It  must  be  a  perpetual 
amusement.  It  is  a  game  that  can  be  played  by  day,  by  night,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  at  which  you  must  win  in  the  long  run.  I 
am  tired  and  want  a  cab.  The  fare  to  my  house,  say,  is  two 
shillings.  The  cabman  will  naturally  want  half>arCrown.  I  pull 
out  my  book.  I  show  him  the  distance  is  exactly  three  miles  and 
fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  yards.  I  offer  him  my  card — my 
winning  card.  As  he  retires  with  the  two  shillings,  blaspheming 
inwardly,  every  curse  is  a  compliment  to  my  skill.  I  have  played 
him  and  beat  him;  and  a  sixpence  is  my  spoil  and  just  reward. 
This  is  a  game,  by  the  way,  which  women  play  far  more  cleverly 
than  we  do.  But  what  an  interest  it  imjmrts  to  life  !  During  the 
whole  drive  home  I  know  I  shall  have  my  game  at  the  journey's 
end ;  am  sure  of  my  hand,  and  shall  beat  my  adversary.  Or  I 
can  play  in  another  way.  I  won't  have  a  cab  at  all,  I  will  wait 
for  the  omnibus :  I  will  be  one  of  the  damp  fourteen  in  that 
steaming  vehicle.  I  will  wait  alx)ut  in  the  rain  for  an  hour,  and 
'bus  after  'bus  shall  pass,  but  I  will  not  be  beat.  I  will  have- a 
plac«,  and  get  it  at  length,  with  my  boots  wet  through,  and  an 
umbrella  dripping  between  my  legs.  I  have  a  rheumatism,  a  cold, 
a  sore  throat,  a  sulky  evening, — a  doctor's  bill  to-morrow  perhaps  1 
Yes,  but  I  have  won  my  game,  and  am  gainer  of  a  shilling  on  this 
rubber. 
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If  you  play  this  game  all  through  life  it  is  wonderful  what  daily 
interest  it  has,  and  amusing  occupatiou.  For  instance,  my  wife 
goes  to  sleep  after  dinner  over  her  volume  of  sermons.  As  soon  as 
the  dear  soul  is  sound  asleep,  I  advance  softly  and  puff  out  her 
candle.  Her  pure  dreams  will  be  all  the  happier  without  that  light ; 
and,  say  she  sleeps  an  hour,  there  is  a  penny  gained. 

As  for  clothes,  parbleu  I  there  is  not  much  money  to  be  saved 
in  clothes,  for  the  fact  is,  as  a  man  advances  in  life — as  he  becomes 
an  Ancient  Briton  (mark  the  pleasantry) — he  goes  without  clothes. 
When  my  tailor  proposes  something  in  the  way  of  a  change  of 
raiment,  I  laugh  in  his  face.  My  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  will 
last  these  ten  years.  It  is  seedy  1  What  then  1  I  don't  want  to 
charm  anybody  in  particular.  You  say  that  my  clothes  are  shabby  ? 
What  do  I  care  1  When  I  wished  to  look  well  in  somebody's  eyes, 
the  matter  may  have  been  different.  But  now,  when  I  receive  my 
bill  of  £10  (let  us  say)  at  the  year's  end,  and  contrast  it  with  old 
tailors'  reckonings,  I  feel  that  I  have  played  the  game  with  master 
tailor,  and  beat  him  ;  and  my  old  cloth(i.s  are  a  token  of  the  victor}'. 

I  do  not  like  to  give  servants  board- wage^,  though  they  are 
cheaiier  than  household  bills :  but  I  know  tliey  save  out  of  board- 
wages,  and  80  beat  me.  This  shows  that  it  is  not  the  money  but 
the  game  which  interests  me.  So  about  wine.  I  have  it  good  and 
dear.  I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  where  to  get  it  good  and  cheap. 
You  may  as  well  give  me  the  a(lll^(^ss  of  a  shop  where  I  can  buy 
meat  for  fourpence  a  pound,  or  sovereigns  for  fifteen  shillings  apiece. 
At  the  game  of  auctions,  docks,  shy  wine-merchants,  depend  on  it 
there  is  w)  winning ;  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  buying  jewellery 
at  an  auction  in  Fleet  Street  as  of  purclui-sing  wine  from  one  of  your 
dreadful  needy  wine-agents  such  as  infest  every  man's  door.  Grudge 
myself  good  wine  ?  As  soon  grudge  my  horse  -corn.  Merci  I  that 
would  be  a  very  losing  game  indeed,  and  your  humble  servant  has 
no  relish  for  such. 

But  in  the  very  pursuit  of  saving  there  must  be  a  hundred 
harmless  delights  and  pleasures  which  wc;  who  are  careless  necessarily 
forego.  What  do  you  know  about  tlie  natural  history  of  j'our 
household?  Upon  your  honour  and  conscience,  do  you  know  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  butter?  Can  you  say  wliat  sugar  costs,  and 
how  much  your  family  consumes  and  ought  to  consume?  How 
much  lard  do  you  use  in  your  house  ?  As  I  think  on  these  subjects 
I  own  I  hang  down  the  head  of  shame.  I  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  you,  who  are  reading  this,  are  a  middle-age^l  gentleman,  and 
paterfamilias.  Can  you  answer  the  al)ove  (juestions?  You  know, 
sir,  you  cannot.  Now  turn  round,  lay  down  the  book,  and  suddenly 
ask  Mrs.   Jones  and  your  daughters  if  they  can  answer?     They 
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Gannot.  They  look  at  one  another.  They  pretend  they  can 
answer.  They  can  tell  you  the  plot  and  principal  characters  of  the 
last  novel.  Some  of  them  know  something  about  history,  geology, 
and  so  forth.  But  of  the  natural  history  of  home — NichU,  and  for 
shame  on  you  all !  Uonnis  soyez  I  For  shame  on-  you  ?  for  shame 
on  us! 

In  the  early  morning  I  hear  a  sort  of  call  or  jodd  under  my 
window,  and  know  'tis  the  matutinal  milkman  leaving  his  can  at 
my  gate.  0  household  gods !  have  I  lived  all  these  years  and  don't 
know  the  price  or  the  quantity  of  the  milk  which  is  delivered  in 
that  can  ?  Why  don't  I  know  ?  As  I  live,  if  I  live  till  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  call  of  Lactantius,  I  will  dash  out 
upon  him.  How  many  cows?  How  much  milk,  on  an  average, 
all  the  year  round?  What  renti  What  cost  of  food  and  dairy 
servants?  What  loss  of  animals,  and  average  cost  of  purchase? 
If  I  interested  myself  properly  about  my  pint  (or  hogshead,  what- 
ever it  be)  of  milk,  all  this  knowledge  would  ensue ;  all  this 
additional  interest  in  life.  What  is  this  talk  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lewes,  about  objects  at  the  seaside,  and  so  forth?*  Objects  at 
the  seaside  ?  Objects  at  the  area-bell :  objects  before  my  nose  : 
objects  which  the  butcher  brings  me  in  his  tray  :  which  the  cook 
dresses  and  puts  down  before  me,  and  over  which  I  fcay  grace  !  My 
daily  life  is  surrounded  with  objects  which  ought  to  interest  me. 
The  pudding  I  eat  (or  refuse,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  and, 
between  ourselves,  what  I  have  said  about  batter-pudding  may  be 
taken  cum  grano — we  are  not  conic  to  that  yet,  except  for  the 
sake  of  argument  or  illustration) — the  pudding,  I  say,  on  my  plate, 
the  eggs  that  made  it,  the  fire  that  cooked  it,  the  tablecloth  on 
which  it  is  laid,  and  so  forth — are  each  and  all  of  these  objects  a 
knowledge  of  which  I  may  acquire — a  knowledge  of  the  cost  and 
production  of  which  I  might  advantageously  learn  ?  To  the  man 
who  does  know  these  things,  I  say  the  interest  of  life  is  prodigiously 
increased.  The  milkman  becomes  a  study  to  him ;  the  baker  a 
being  he  curiously  and  tenderly  examines.  Go,  Lewes,  and  clap  a 
hideous  sea-anemone  into  a  glass  :  I*  will  put  a  caiman  under  mine, 
and  make  a  vivisection  of  a  butcher.  O  Lares,  Penates,  and  gentle 
household  gods,  teach  me  to  sympathise  with  all  that  comes  within 
my  doors !  Give  me  an  interest  in  the  butcher's  book.  Let  me 
look  forward  to  the  ensuing  number  of  the  grocer's  account  with 
eagerness.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  my  kitchen-chimney  not  to  know 
tne  cost  of  sweeping  it ;  anil  I  trust  that  many  a  man  who  reads 
this,  and  muses  on  ft,  will  feel,  like  the  writer,  ashamed  of  himself 
and  hang  down  his  he^d  humbly. 

♦  •* Seaside  Studies."     By  G.  H.  Lewe* 
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Now,  if  to  this  household  game  you  could  add  a  little  mooay 
interest,  the  amusement  would  be  increased  for  beyond  the  mere 
money  value,  as  a  game  at  cards  for  sixpence  is  better  than  H 
rubber  for  nothing.  If  you  can  interest  yourself  about  sixpelioei 
all  life  is  invested  with  a  new  excitement.  From  sunrise  to  8lee]>-> 
ing  you  can  always  be  playing  that  game — with  butcher,  bakefi 
coal-merchant,  cabman,  omnibus-man — nay,  diamond-merchant  and 
stockbroker.  You  can  bargain  for  a  guinea  over  the  price  of  a 
diamond  necklace,  or  for  a  sixteenth  per  cent,  in  a  transaction  at 
the  Stock  Exchange.  We  all  know  men  who  have  this  faculty  who 
are  not  ungenerous  with  their  money.  They  give  it  on  great 
occasions.  They  are  more  able  to  help  than  you  and  I  who  spend 
ours,  and  say  to  poor  Prodigal  who  comes  to  us  out  at  elboW| 
*^  My  dear  fellow,  I  should  have  been  delighted :  but  I  have 
already  anticipated  my  quarter,  and  am  going  to  ask  Screwby  if 
he  can  do  anything  for  me." 

In  this  delightful,  wholesome,  ever-novel  twopenny  game,  there 
is  a  danger  of  excess,  as  there  is  in  every  other  pastime  or  occupa- 
tion of  life.  If  you  grow  too  eager  for  your  twopence,  the  actiuisi- 
tion  or  the  loss  of  it  may  affect  your  peace  of  mind,  and  peace  of 
mind  is  better  than  any  amount  of  twopences.  My  friend  the  old- 
clothes'-man,  whose  agonies  over  the  hat  have  led  to  this  rambling 
disquisition,  has,  I  very  much  fear,  by  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  suiall 
profits  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  a  mind  that  ought  to  be  easy 
and  happy.  "  Had  I  stood  out,"  he  thinks,  "  I  might  have  had 
the  hat  for  threepence,"  and  he  doubts  whether,  having  given  four- 
pence  for  it,  he  will  ever  get  back  his  money.  My  good  Shadrach, 
if  you  go  through  life  passionately  deploring  the  irrevocable,  and 
allow  yesterday's  transactions  to  embitter  the  cheerfulness  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow — as  lief  walk  down  to  the  Seine,  souse  in,  hats, 
body,  clothes-bag  and  all,  and  put  an  end  to  your  sorrow  and 
sordid  cares.  Before  and  since  Mr.  Franklin  wrote  his  pretty 
apologue  of  the  Whistle,  have  we  not  all  made  bargains  of  which 
we  repented,  and  coveted  and  acquired  objects  for  which  we  have 
paid  too  deiirly  ?  Who  has  not  purchased  his  hat  in  some  market 
or  other]  There  is  General  M*Clellan's  cocked-hat  for  example: 
I  daresay  he  was  eager  enough  to  wear  it,  and  he  has  learned  that 
it  is  by  no  means  cheerful  wear.  There  were  the  military  beavers  of 
Messeigneiu^  of  Orleans :  *  they  wore  them  gallantly  in  the  face 
of  battle ;  but  I  suspect  they  were  glad  enough  to  pitch  them  into 
the  James  River  and  come  home  in  mufti.  Ah,  Tnes  amis !  d 
chacnn  aan  shako/     I  was  looking  at  a  bishop  the  other  day, 

*  Two  cadets  of  the  House  of  Orleans  who  served  as  Toluoteers  under 
Qeoeral  M*CleUan  in  bis  campaign  against  KichmoucL 
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and  thinking,  "  My  right  reverend  lord,  that  broad-brim  and  rosette 
must  bind  your  great  broad  foreheatl  very  tightly,  and  give  you 
many  a  headache.  A  good  easy  wideawake  were  better  for  you, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  that  honest  face  with  a  cutty-pipe  in  the 
middle  of  it."  There  is  my  Lord  Mayor.  My  once  dear  lord,  my 
kind  friend,  when  your  two  years'  reign  was  over,  did  you  not 
jump  for  joy  and  fling  your  chajyeau-hras  out  of  window:  and 
hasn't  that  hat  cost  you  a  i>retty  bit  of  money?  There,  in  a 
splendid  travelling  chariot,  in  the  sweetest  bonnet,  all  .trimmed 
with  orange-blossoms  and  Cliantilly  hicc,  sits  my  Lady  Rosa,  with 
old  Lord  Snowden  by  her  side.  Ah,  Rosa  !  what  a  pricre  have 
you  paid  for  that  hat  which  you  wear;  and  is  your  Ladyship's 
coronet  not  imrchased  too  dear  ?  Enough  of  hats.  Sir,  or  Madacii 
1  take  ofif  mine,  and  salute  you  with  profound  respect. 

i7 


ON  ALEXANDRINES^ 

A  LETTER  TO   SOBIB  COUNTRY   COUSINS 

DEAR  COUSINS, — Be  pleased  to  receive  herewith  a  packet 
of  Mayairs  photographs,  and  copies  of  Illustrated  News, 
Illustrated  Times,  London  Revieiv,  Queen,  and  Observer, 
each  containing  an  account  of  the  notable  festivities  of  the  past 
week.  If,  besides  these  remembrances  of  home,  you  have  a  mind 
to  read  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  behold  here  it  is.  When  I  was 
at  school,  having  left  my  parents  in  India,  a  gtxxi-natured  captain 
or  colonel  would  come  sometimes  and  see  us  Indian  boys,  and  talk 
to  us  about  papa  and  mamma,  and  give  us  coins  of  the  realm,  and 
write  to  our  parents,  and  say,  "  I  drove  over  yesterday  and  saw 
Tommy  at  Doctor  Birch's.  I  took  him  to  the  *  George,'  and  gave 
him  a  dinner.  His  apj)etite  is  fine.  He  states  that  he  is  reading 
*  Cornelius  Nepos,'  with  which  he  is  much  interested.  His  masters 
report,"  &(?.  And  though  Doctor  Birch  wrote  by  the  same  mail  a 
longer,  fuller,  anrl  official  statement,  I  have  no  doubt  the  distant 
parents  preferred  the  friend's  letter,  with  its  artless,  possibly  un- 
grammatical,  account  of  their  little  darling. 

I  have  seen  the  voung  heir  of  Britain.  These  eves  have  beheld 
him  and  his  bride,  on  Saturday  in  Pall  Mall,  and  on  Tuesday  in 
the  nave  of  Saint  G(»orge's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  when  the  young 
Princess  Ahjxandra  of  Denmark  passed  by  with  her  blooming  pro- 
cession of  bridesmaids ;  and  half-an-hour  later,  when  the  Princess  of 
Wales  came  forth  from  the  (ihapel,  her  husKand  by  her  side  robed 
in  the  purple  mantte  of  the  famous  Order  which  his  forefather 
e-st;iblished  here  five  hundred  years  ago.  We  were  to  see  her  yet 
once  again,  when  her  open  carriage  passed  out  of  the  Castle  gate 
to  the  station  of  the  nejir  railway  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
Southampton. 

Sinc«  womankind  existed,  has  any  woman  ever  had  such  a 
greeting  *?  At  ten  hmirs'  distiince,  there  is  a  city  far  more  magni- 
ficent than  ours.     With  every  respect  for  Kensington  turnpike,  I 

*  This  p:if>er,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  written  just  after  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  March  1863. 
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own  that  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  at  Paris  is  a  much  finer  entrance  to  an 
Imperial  capital.  In  our  black,  orderless,  zigzag  streets,  we  can 
show  nothing  to  compare  with  the  magnificent  array  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  that  enormous  regiment  of  stone  stretching  for  five  miles 
and  presenting  arms  before  the  Tuileries.  Think  of  the  late  Fleet 
Prison  and  Waithman's  Obelisk,  and  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  Luxor  Stone !  "  The  finest  site  in  Europe,"  as  Trafalgar 
Square  has  been  called  by  some  obstinate  British  optimist,  is  dis- 
figured by  trophies,  fountains,  columns,  and  statues  so  puerile, 
disorderly,  and  hideous,  that  a  lover  of  the  arts  must  hang  the  head 
of  shame  as  he  passes  to  see  our  dear  old  queen  city  arraying  herself 
so  absurdly  ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  can  show  one  or  two 
of  the  greatest  sights  in  the  world.  I  doubt  if  any  Roman  festival 
was  as  vast  or  as  striking  as  the  Derby  day,  or  if  jiny  Imperial 
triumph  could  show  such  a  profligious  muster  of  faithful  people  as 
our  young  Princess  saw  on  Saturday,  when  the  nation  turned  out 
to  greet  her.  The  calculators  are  squabbling  about  the  numbers  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  millions,  who  came  forth  to  see  her  and 
bid  her  welcome.  Imagine  l)eacons  flaming,  rockets  blazing,  yards 
manned,  ships  and  forts  saluting  with  their  thunder,  every  stumer 
and  vessel,  every  town  and  village  from  Ramsgate  to  Gravesend, 
swarming  with  hapi)y  gratulation ;  young  girls  with  flowers 
scattering  roses  before  her;  staid  citizens  and  aldermen  pushing 
and  squeezing  and  panting  to  make  the  speech,  and  bow  the  knee, 
and  bid  her  welcome !  Who  is  this  who  is  honoured  with  such  a 
prodigious  triumph,  and  re<'eive<l  with  a  welcome  so  astonishing? 
A  year  ago  we  had  never  heard  of  her.  I  think  about  her  pedigree 
and  family  not  a  few  of  us  are  in  the  dark  still,  and  I  own,  for  my 
part,  to  be  much  puzzled  by  the  allusions  of  newspaper  genealogists 
and  bards  and  skalds  to  Vikings,  Berserkers,  and  so  forth.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
photographs  of  the  fair  bright  face  have  by  this  time  made  it 
beloved  and  familiar  in  British  homes.  Think  of  all  the  quiet 
country  nooks  from  Land^s  End  to  Caithness,  where  kind  eyeB  hose 
glanceil  at  it.  The  farmer  brings  it  home  from  market ;  the  Curate 
from  his  visit  to  the  Cathedral  town ;  the  rustic  folk  peer  at  it 
through  the  little  village  shop-window  ;  the  squire's  children  gaze 
on  it  round  the  drawing-room  table ;  every  eye  that  beholds  it  looks 
tenderly  on  its  bright  beauty  and  sweet  artless  grace,  and  young 
and  old  pray  God  bless  her.  We  have  an  elderly  friend  (a  certain 
Goo<ly  Twoshoes)  who  inhabits,  with  many  other  old  ladies,  the 
Union  House  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Lazarus  in  Soho.  One  of  your 
cousins  from  this  house  went  to  see  her,  and  found  Goody  and  her 
companion  crones  all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  about  the  marriage. 
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The  whitewashed  walls  of  their  bleak  dormitory  were  ornamented 
with  prints  out  of  the  illustrated  journals,  and  hung  with  festoons 
and  true-lovers*  knots  of  tape  and  coloured  paper;  and  the  old 
bodies  had  had  a  good  dinner,  and  the  old  tongues  were  chirping 
and  clacking  away,  all  eager,  interested,  sympathising ;  and  one  very 
elderly  an<l  rheumatic  Goody,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  (and  has, 
I  trust,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  cares  attending  on  Royalty),  said, 
"  Pore  thing,  pure  thing !  I  pity  her."  Yes,  even  in  that  dim  place 
there  was  a  little  brightness  and  a  quavering  huzza,  a  contribution 
of  a  mite  subscribed  by  those  dozen  poor  old  widows  to  the  treasure 
of  loyalty  with  which  tiie  nation  endows  the  Prince's  bride. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  our  dread  Sovereign  Lady 
Elizabeth  came  to  take  possession  of  her  reiilm  and  ciipital  city, 
Holinshed,  if  you  please  (whose  pleasing  history  of  course  you  carry 
about  with  you),  relates  in  his  fourth  volume  folio,  that — "At  hir 
entring  the  citie,  she  was  of  the  people  received  maruellous  intierlie, 
as  appciired  by  the  assemblies,  praiers,  welcommings,  (jries,  and  all 
other  signes  whi(!li  argued  a  woouderfull  earnest  loiio  : "  and  at 
various  halting-places  on  the  Royal  progress  children  habited  like 
angels  appeared  out  of  allegoric  edifices  and  spoke  verses  to  her — 

**  Welcome,  0  Quoon,  as  much  as  heart  can  think  ; 
Welcome  again,  as  much  as  tongue  can  tell ; 
Welcome  to  joyous  tongues  and  liearts  that  will  not  shrink. 
God  thee  praserve,  we  pray,  and  wish  thee  ever  well !  " 

Our  new  Princess,  you  may  1x3  sure,  has  also  had  her  Alexan- 
drines, and  many  minstrels  have  gone  before  her  singing  her  praises." 
Mr.  Tupper,  who  begins  in  very  groat  force  and  strength,  and  who 
proposes  to  give  her  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thousiind  welcomes 
in  the  first  twenty  lines  of  his  ode,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  most 
liberal  amount  of  acclamation,  but  proposes  at  the  end  of  his  {kkjui 
a  still  more  magnificent  subscription.  Thus  we  begin,  "  A  hundred 
thousand  welcomes,  a  huniln;d  thousand  wel(!omes,"  (In  my  copy 
the  figures  are  in  the  well-known  Arabic  numerals,  but  let  us  have 
the  numbers  literally  accurate) : — 

*•  A  hundred  thou5»and  welcomes  ! 
A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  I 

And  a  hundred  thousand  more  I 
0  happy  heart  of  England, 
Shout  alou<l  and  sing,  land. 

As  no  land  sang  Ifcfore  ; 
And  let  the  pneans  soar 
And  ring  from  shore  to  shore, 
A  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 

And  a  hundred  thousand  moro ; 
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And  let  the  cannons  roar 

The  joy-8tunned  city  o'er. 
And  let  the  steeples  chime  it 
A  hundred  thounand  welcomes, 
And  a  hundred  thousand  more ; 

And  let  the  people  rhyme  it 

From  neighliour's  door  to  door, 

From  every  man's  heart's  core, 
A  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 
And  a  hundred  thousand  more." 

.  This  contribution,  in  twenty  not  long  lines,  of  900,000  (say 
nine  liundred  thousand)  welcomes  is  handsome  indeed ;  and  shows 
that  when  our  bard  is  inclined  to  be  liberal,  he  does  not  look  to  the 
cost.     But  what  is  a  sum  of  900,000  to  his  further  proposal  1 — 

"  0  let  all  the^e  declare  it, 
Let  miles  of  shouting  swear  it, 

In  all  the  years  of  yore. 

Unparalleled  before  ! 
And  thou,  most  welcome  Wand'rer 

AcroHM  the  Northern  Water, 
Our  England's  Alexandra, 

Our  dear  adopted  daughter — 
Lay  to  thine  heart,  conned  o'er  and  o'er^ 

In  future  years  remembered  well, 

The  magic  fervour  of  this  spell 
That  shakes  the  land  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  makes  all  hearts  and  eyes  brim  o'er; 

Our  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 

Our  fifty  million  welcomes, 
And  a  hundred  million  more  I  " 

Here  we  have,  besides  the  most  liberal  previous  subscrip- 
tion, a  further  call  on  the  public  for  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  one  hundred  thousand  welcomes  for  her  Royal 
Highness.  How  much  is  this  i>er  head  for  all  of  us  in  tlie  three 
kingdoms?  Not  above  five  welcomes  apiece,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  have  given  more  than  five  hurrahs  to  the  fair  young 
Princess. 

Each  man  sings  according  to  his  voice,  and  gives  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  The  guns  at  Sheerness  "from  their  adamantine  lips" 
(which  had  spoken  in  quarrelsome  old  times  a  very  different 
language)  roared  a  hundred  thundering  welcomes  to  the  fair  Dane. 
The  maidens  of  England  strewe<i  roses  before  her  feet  at  Gravesend 
when  she  landed.  Mr.  Tupper,  with  the  million  and  odd  welcomea, 
may  be  compared   to  the  thundering   fleet;   Mr.   Chorley'a  Bongi 
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to  the  flowerets  scattered  on  her  Royal  Highness's  happy   and 
carpeted  path : — 

**  Blessings  on  tbat  fair  face  I 
Safe  on  the  shore 
Of  her  home-dwelling  plaoe^ 

Stranger  no  more. 
Love,  from  her  household  shriiM^ 

Keep  sorrow  far ! 
May  for  her  hawthorn  twine, 
June  bring  tweet  eghintine, 
Autumn,  the  golden  yine, 
Dear  Northern  Star  I " 

Hawthorn  for  May,  eglantine  for  June,  and  in  autumn  a  little  tasse 
of  the  golden  vine  for  our  Northern  Star.  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
grudge  the  Princess  these  simple  enjoyments,  and  of  the  produce 
of  the  last-named  pleasing  plant,  I  wonder  how  many  bumpers 
were  drunk  to  her  health  on  the  happy  day  of  her  bridal  1  As  for 
the  Laureate's  verses,  I  would  respectfully  liken  his  Highness  to  a 
giant  showing  a  beacon  torch  on  "a  windy  headland."  His  flaring 
torch  is  a  pine-tree,  to  be  sure,  which  noboily  can  wield  but  himself. 
He  waves  it :  and  four  times  in  the  midnight  he  shouts  mightily, 
"  Alexandra ! "  and  the  Pontic  pine  is  whirled  into  the  ocean,  and 
Euceladus  goes  home. 

Whose  muse,  whose  comemuse,  sounds  with  such  plaintive 
sweetness  from  Arthur's  Seat,  wliile  Edinburgh  and  Musselburgh 
lie  rapt  in  deliglit,  and  the  mermaids  come  flapping  up  to  Leith 
shore  to  hear  the  exquisite  music  ?  Sweeter  piper  Edina  knows 
not  than  Aytoun,  the  Bard  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  has  given  in  his 
frank  adhesion  to  the  reigning  dyuiisty.  When  a  most  beautiful, 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  princ^ess  whose  memory  the  Professor 
loves — ^when  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  the  Second,  King  of  France, 
and  by  her  own  right  proclaimed  Queen  of  Scotland  and  Englami 
(poor  soul !),  entered  Paris  with  her  young  bridegroom,  good  Peter 
Ronsard  wrote  of  her — 

"Toi  qui  as  veu  I'excellence  de  celle 
Qui  rend  le  ciol  de  TEscosse  envieux, 
Dy  hardiment,  contentez  vous  mes  yeux, 
Voua  ne  verrez  jamais  chose  plus  belle.*** 

"  Vous  ne  verrez  jamais  chose  plus  belle."  Here  is  an  Alex- 
andrine written  three  hundred  years  ago,  as  simple  as  Ion  jour. 
Professor  Aytoun  is  more  ornate.  After  elegantly  complimenting 
the  spring,  and  a  description  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  well-known 
ancestors  the  "  Berserkers,"  he  bursts  forth — 


Quoted  iii  Migi^et's  "Life  of  Mary." 
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"The  Rose  of  Denmark  comes,  the  Royal  Bride  I 
O  loveliest  Rose !  our  paragon  and  pride — 
Choice  of  the  Prince  whom  England  holds  so  dear^- 
4^hat  homage  shall  we  pay 
To  one  who  has  no  peer? 
What  can  the  bard  or  wildered  minstrel  say 
More  than  the  peasant  who  on  bended  knee 
Breathes  from  his  heart  an  earnest  prayer  for  thee  T 
Words  are  not  fair,  if  that  they  would  express 
Is  fairer  still ;  so  lovers  in  dismay 
Stand  all  aboMbed  before  that  loveliness 
They  worship  most,  but  find  no  words  to  pray. 
Too  sweet  for  incense !  (bravo  !)  Take  our  loves  instead — 
Most  freely,  truly,  and  devoutly  given  ; 
Our  power  for  blessings  on  that  gentle  heiid, 
For  earthly  happiness  and  rest  in  heaven  ! 
May  never  sorrow  dim  those  dovelike  eyes. 
But  peace  as  pure  as  reigned  in  Paradise, 
Calm  and  untainted  on  creation's  eve. 
Attend  thee  still !    May  holy  angels,'*  &c. 

This  is  all  very  well,  my  dear  country  cousins.  But  will  you 
say  "Araen"  to  this  prayer]  I  won't.  Assuredly  our  fair 
Princess  will  shed  many  tears  out  of  the  "  dovelike  eyes,"  or  the 
heart  will  be  little  worth.  Is  she  to  know  no  parting,  no  care, 
no  anxious  longing,  no  tender  watches  by  the  sick,  to  deplore  no 
friends  and  kindred,  and  feel  no  grief?  Heaven  forbid !  When  a 
bard  or  wildere<l  minstrel  writes  so,  best  accept  his  own  confession, 
that  he  is  losing  his  head.  On  the  day  of  her  entrance  into  London 
who  looked  more  bright  and  happy  than  the  Princess?  On  the 
day  of  the  marriage,  the  fair  face  wore  its  marks  of  care  already, 
and  looketl  out  quite  grave,  and  frightened  almost,  under  the  wreaths 
and  lace  and  orange-flowers.  Wouhl  you  have  had  her  feel  no 
tremor  ?  A  maiden  on  the  bridegroom's  threshold,  a  Princess  led 
up  to  the  steps  of  a  throne  ?  I  think  her  pallor  and  doubt  became 
her  as  well  as  her  smiles.  That,  I  can  tell  you,  was  our  vote  who 
sate  in  X  compartment,  let  us  say,  in  the  nave  of  Saint  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  saw  a  part  of  one  of  the  brightest  ceremonies 
ever  performed  there. 

My  dear  cousin  Mary,  you  have  an  account  of  the  dresses ;  and 
I  promise  you  there  were  princesses  besides  the  bride  whom  it  did 
the  eyes  good  to  behold.  Around  the  bride  sailed  a  bevy  of  young 
creatures  so  fair,  white,  and  graceful  that  I  thought  of  those  fairy- 
tale beauties  who  are  sometimes  princesses,  and  sometimes  white 
swans.  The  RoyaJ  Princesses  and  the  Royal  Knights  of  the  Garter 
swept  by  in  prodigious  robes  and  trains  of  purple  velvet — thirty 
0hilling8  a  yard,  my  dear,  not  of  course  including  the  lining,  which, 
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I  have  no  doubt,  was  of  the  richest  aatiQ,  or  that  costly  "  miniver  " 
which  we  used  to  read  about  in  poor  Jerrold's  writings.  The 
young  Princes  were  habited  in  kilts;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
Princess  Royal  trotted  such  a  little  wee  solemn  Highlander !  He 
is  the  young  heir  and  chief  of  the  famous  clan  of  Brandenburg. 
His  eyrie  is  amongst  the  Eagles,  and  I  pray  no  harm  may  befall 
the  dear  little  chieftain. 

The  heralds  in  their  tabards  were  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a 
nod  from  Rouge  Croix  gave  me  the  keenest  gratification.  I  tried 
to  catch  Garter's  eye,  but  either  I  couldn't  or  he  wouldn't.  In  his 
rolies,  he  is  like  one  of  the  Three  Kings  in  old  missal  illuminations. 
Golilstick  in  waiting  is  even  more  splendid.  With  his  gold  rod 
and  robes  and  trappings  of  many  colours,  he  looks  like  a  Royal 
enchanter,  and  as  if  he  had  raised  up  all  this  scene  of  glamour  by 
a  wave  of  his  glittering  wand.  The  silver  trumpeters  wear  such 
quaint  caps,  and  behind  the  trumpeters  came  a  drum-bearer,  on 
whose  back  a  gold  laced  drummer  drubbed  his  march. 

When  the  silver  clarions  had  blown,  and  under  a  clear  chorus 
of  white-robed  children  chanting  round  the  organ,  the  noble  pro- 
cession passed  into  the  chapel,  and  was  hidden  from  our  sight  for 
a  while,  there  was  silence,  or  from  the  iimer  chapel  ever  so  faint 
a  hum.  Then  hymns  arose,  and  in  the  lull  we  knew  that  prayers 
were  being  said,  and  the  sacked  rite  performed  which  joined  Albert 
Edward  to  Alexandra  iiis  wife.  I  am  sure  hearty  prayers  were 
offered  outside  the  gate  as  well  as  within  for  that  princely  young 
pair,  and  for  their  Mother  an<l  Queen.  The  peace,  the  freedom, 
the  happiness,  the  order  which  her  rule  guarantees,  are  part  of 
my  birthright  as  an  Englishman,  and  I  bless  God  for  my  share. 
Where  else  shall  I  find  such  liberty  of  action,  thought,  speech,  or 
laws  which  protect  me  so  well  ?  Her  part  of  her  compact  with 
her  people,  what  sovereign  ever  better  perfonued?  If  ours  sits 
apart  from  the  festivities  of  the  day,  it  is  te;ause  she  suffers  from 
a  grief  so  recent  that  the  loyal  heart  cannot  master  it  as  yet,  and 
remains  treu  und  fest  to  a  beloved  memory.  A  part  of  the  music 
which  celebrates  the  day's  service  was  composed  by  the  husband 
wlio  is  gone  to  the  place  where  the  just  and  pure  of  life  meet  the 
reward  promised  by  the  Father  of  all  of  us  to  good  and  faithful 
servants  who  have  done  well  here  l)elow.  As  this  one  gives  in 
his  account,  surely  we  may  remember  how  the  Prince  was  the 
friend  of  all  peaceful  arts  and  learning ;  how  he  was  true  and  fast 
always  to  duty,  home,  honour ;  how,  throu^'h  a  life  of  complicated 
trials,  he  was  saga<'iou8,  ri,i,'liteous,  active  and  self-denying.  And 
as  we  tra(;e  in  the  yoiuig  fa<;es  of  his  many  children  the  father's 
features  and  llkeuess,  what  Engliahmau  will  not  pray  that  tfeey 
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may  have  inherited  also  some  of  the  great  qualities  which  won  for 
the  Prince  Consort  the  love  and  respect  of  our  country  ? 

The  papers  tell  us  how,  on  the  night  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  all  over  England  and  Scotland  illuminations  were 
made,  the  poor  and  children  were  feasted,  and  in  village  and  city 
thousands  of  kindly  schemes  were  devised  to  mark  the  national 
happiness  and  sympathy.  "The  bonfire  on  Coptpoint  at  Folke- 
stoiiQ  was  seen  in  France,'-  the  Tfl^grapk  s&ys,  *<  more  c)ear]y  than 
even  tlie  French  marine  lights  could  be  seen  at  Folkestone."  Long 
may  the  fire  continue  to  bum !  There  are  European  coasts  (and 
inlapd  places)  where  the  libfrty  lig)it  has  beep  extinguished,  or  is 
so  low  that  you  can't  see  to  read  by  it — there  are  great  Atlantic 
sliorea  inhere  it  flickers  and  smokes  v^ry  gloomily.  Let  us  b^ 
thankful  to  the  honest  guardians  of  ours,  and  for  the  kind  sky 
HPder  which  it  bums  bright  and  steady. 
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BEFORE  me  lies  a  coin  bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of 
King  Greorge  the  Fourth,  and  of  the  nominal  value  of  two- 
and -sixpence.  But  an  official  friend  at  a  neighbouring  turnpike 
says  the  piece  is  hopelessly  bad ;  and  a  chemist  tested  it,  returning 
a  like  unfavourable  opinion.  A  cabman,  who  had  brought  me  from 
a  Club,  left  it  with  the  Club  porter,  appealing  to  the  gent  who  gave 
it  a  pore  cabby,  at  ever  so  much  oVlock  of  a  rainy  night,  which  he 
hoped  he  would  give  him  another.  I  have  takeu  that  cabman  at 
his  word.  He  has  been  provided  with  a  sound  coin.  The  bad  piece 
is  on  the  table  before  me,  and  shall  have  a  hole  drilled  through  it, 
as  soon  as  this  essay  is  written,  by  a  loyal  subject  who  does  not 
desire  to  defixc^  the  Sovereign's  image,  but  to  j)rotest  against  the 
rascal  who  has  tiiken  his  name  in  vain.  Fid.  Def.  indeed !  Is 
this  what  you  call  defending  the  faith  ?  You  dare  to  forge  your 
Sovereign's  name,  and  pass  your  scoumlrel  pewter  as  his  silver]  I 
wonder  who  you  are,  wretch  and  most  consuinmate  trickster?  This 
forgery  is  so  complete  that  even  now  I  am  deceived  by  it — I  can't 
see  the  difference  between  the  base  and  sttirling  metal.  Perhaps 
this  piece  is  a  little  lighter; — I  don't  know.  A  little  softer: — is 
it  ?  I  have  not  bitten  it,  not  l>eiiig  a  connoisseur  in  the  tasting  of 
pewter  or  silver.  I  take  the  word  of  three  honest  men,  though  it 
g<ies  against  me ;  and  though  I  have  given  two-and-sixi)ence  worth 
of  honest  consifleration  for  the  counter,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  im- 
plicate anybody  else  in  my  misfortime,  or  transfer  my  ill-luck  to  a 
deluded  neigh  lx)ur. 

I  say  the  imitation  is  so  curiously  successful,  the  stamping, 
milling  of  the  edges,  lettering,  and  so  forth,  are  so  neat,  that  even 
now,  when  my  eyes  are  open,  I  cannot  see  the  cheat.  How  did 
those  experts,  the  cabman,  and  pikeman,  and  tradesman,  come  to 
find  it  out  ?  How  do  they  hap|)en  to  be  more  familiar  with  pewter 
and  silver  than  I  am  ?  You  see,  I  put  out  of  the  question  another 
point  which  I  might  argue  without  fear  of  defeat,  namely,  the 
cabman's  statement  that  I  gave  him  this  bad  piece  of  money. 
Suppose  every  cabman  who  took  a  shilling  fare  were  to  drive  away 
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and  return  presently  with  a  bad  coin  and  an  assertion  that  I  had 
given  it  to  him !  This  woidd  be  absurd  and  mischievous ;  an 
encouragement  of  vice  amongst  men  who  already  are  subject  to 
temptations.  Being  Aawio,  I  think  if  I  were  a  cabman  myself, 
I  might  sometimes  stret(;h  a  furlong  or  two  in  my  calculation  of 
distance.  But  don't  come  Uoicey  my  man,  and  tell  me  I  have  given 
you  a  bad  half-crown.  No,  no !  I  have  paid  once  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  once  is  enough.  For  instance,  during  the  Exhibition  time 
I  was  stopped  by  an  old  countrywoman  in  black,  with  a  huge 
umbrella,  who,  bursting  into  tears,  said  to  me,  "Mjuster,  be  this 
the  way  to  Harlow,  in  Essex  ? "  "  This  the  way  to  Harlow  ?  This 
is  the  way  to  Exeter,  my  good  lady,  and  you  will  arrive  there  if 
you  walk  about  170  miles  hi  your  present  direction,"  I  answered 
courteously,  replying  to  the  old  creature.  Then  she  fell  a-sobbing 
as  though  her  old  heart  would  break.  She  had  a  daughter  a-dying 
at  Harlow.  She  had  walked  already  "vifty-dree  mile  that  day." 
Tears  stopped  the  rest  of  her  discourse,  so  artless,  genuine,  and 
abundant  that — I  own  the  truth-  I  gave  her,  in  I  believe  genuine 
silver,  a  piece  of  the  exact  size  of  that  coin  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  essay.  Well.  About  a  mouth  since,  near  to  the  very  spot 
where  I  had  met  my  old  woman,  I  was  accosted  by  a  person  in 
black,  a  i)crson  in  a  large  draggled  cap,  a  jierson  with  a  huge 
umbrella,  who  was  beginning,  "  I  say,  Master,  can  you  tell  me  if 

this  be  the  way  to  Har "  but  here  she  stopi)ed.     Her  eyes 

goggled  wildly.  She  started  from  me,  as  Macbeth  turned  from 
Macduff.  She  would  not  engage  with  me.  It  was  my  old  friend 
of  Harlow,  in  Essex.  I  daresay  she  has  informer!  many  other  people 
of  her  daughter's  illness,  and  her  anxiety  to  ])e  put  upon  the  right 
way  to  Harlow.  Not  long  since  a  very  gentlemanlike  man,  Migor 
Delamere  let  us  call  him  (I  like  the  title  of  Major  very  nuich), 
recjuested  to  see  me,  named  a  dead  gentleman  who  he  said  had 
been  our  mutual  friend,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, begged  me  to  ciish  his  chctiue  for  five  pounds ! 

It  is  these  things,  my  <lcar  sir,  which  serve  to  make  a  man 
cynical.  I  do  conscientiously  believe  that  had  I  cashed  the  Major's 
cheque  there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  about  jiayment  on  the 
part  of  the  respected  Ixinkers  on  whom  he  drew.  On  your  honour 
and  conscience,  ilo  you  think  that  old  widow  who  was  walking  from 
Tun  bridge  Wells  to  Harlow  liad  a  daughter  ill,  and  was  an  honest 
woman  at  all?  The  daughter  couldn't  always,  you  see,  be  being 
ill,  and  her  mother  on  her  way  to  her  dear  child  through  Hyde 
Park.  In  the  siime  way  scmie  habitual  sneerera  may  be  inclined  to 
hint  that  the  cabman's  story  was  an  invention — or  at  any  rate, 
choose  to  ride  oft*  (so  to  speak)  on  the  doubt,     No.     My  opinion^ 
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I  own,  is  unfavourable  as  regards  the  widow  from  Tunbridge  "Wollsi 
and  Major  Delamerc ;  but,  believing  the  cabman  was  honest,  I  am 
glad  to  think  he  was  not  injured  by  the  reader's  most  humblQ 
servant. 

What  a  queer  exciting  life  this  rogue's  march  must  be :  this 
attempt  of  the  bad  half-crowns  to  get  into  circulation  I  Had  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Major  knocked  at  many  doors  that  morning 
before  operating  on  mine  ?  The  sport  must  be  something  akin  to 
the  pleasure  of  tiger  or  elephant  hunting.  What  ingenuity  the 
sportsman  must  have  in  tracing  his  prey— what  daring  and  caution 
in  coming  upon  him !  What  coolness  in  facing  the  angry  animal 
(for,  after  all,  a  man  on  whom  you  draw  a  cheque  A  bout  portant 
will  be  angry).  What  a  delicious  thrill  of  triumph,  if  you  can 
bring  him  down  !  If  I  have  money  at  the  banker's,  and  draw  for 
a  portion  of  it  over  the  counter,  that  is  mere  prose — any  dolt  can 
do  that.  But,  having  no  balance,  say  I  drive  up  in  a  cab,  present 
a  cheque  at  Coutts's,  and,  receiving  the  amoimt,  drive  off  1  What 
a  glorious  morning's  sport  that  has  been  !  How  superior  in  excite- 
ment to  the  common  transactions  of  every-<lay  life  !  .  .  .  I  must 
tell  a  story ;  it  is  against  myself,  I  know,  but  it  will  out,  and 
perhaps  my  mind  will  be  the  easier. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  an  island  remarkable  for  its 
verdure,  I  met  four  or  five  times  one  of  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panions with  whom  I  have  passed  a  night.  I  heanl  that  evil  times 
had  come  upon  this  gentleman  ;  and,  ovcrt^iking  him  in  a  road  near 
my  own  house  one  evening,  I  asked  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
In  two  days  he  was  at  my  door  again.  At  breakfast-time  was  this 
second  appearance.  He  was  in  a  cab  (of  course  he  was  in  a  cab ; 
they  always  are,  these  unfortunate,  these  courageous  men).  To 
deny  myself  was  absurd.  My  friend  could  see  me  over  the  parlour 
blinds,  surrounded  by  my  family,  au<i  cheerfully  partaking  of  the 
morning  meal.  Might  he  have  a  word  with  me?  and  can  you 
imagine  its  purport?  By  the  most  provoking  <lelay,  his  uncle  the 
admiral  not  being  able  to  come  to  to\Mi  till  Friday — would  I  cash 
him  a  checjue]  I  need  not  say  it  would  be  paid  on  Saturday 
without  fail.  I  tell  you  that  man  went  away  with  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  his  gallant  relative  has  not  come 
to  tau^n  yet ! 

Laying  down  the  pen,  and  sinking  back  in  my  chair,  here, 
perhaps,  I  fall  into  a  five  minutes'  reverie,  and  think  of  one,  two, 
three,  half-.vdozen  ca.ses  in  which  I  have  been  content  to  accept  that 
sham  promissory  coin  in  return  for  sterling  money  advanced.  Not  a 
reader,  whatever  his  age,  but  could  tell  a  like  story.  I  vow  and 
believe  there  arc  men  of  fifty,  who  will  dine  well  to-day,  who  have 
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not  paid  their  school  debts  yet,  and  who  have  not  taken  up  their 
long-protested  promises  to  pay.  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  my  boys,  I 
owe  you  no  grudge,  and  rjithcr  relish  that  wince  with  which  you 
will  read  these  meek  lines  and  say,  "  He  means  me."  Poor  Jack 
in  Hades  !  Do  you  remember  a  certain  j>ecuniary  transaction,  and  a 
little  sum  of  money  you  borrowed  "  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament "  1 
Parliament  met  often  in  your  lifetime :  Parliament  has  met  since : 
but  I  think  I  should  scarce  be  more  surprised  if  your  ghost  glide<l 
into  the  room  now,  and  laid  down  the  amount  of  our  little  account, 
than  I  should  have  l>een  if  you  had  paid  me  in  your  lifetime  with 
the  actual  acceptances  of  the  Bank  of  England.  You  asked  to 
borrow,  but  you  never  intended  to  pay.  I  would  as  soon  have 
believed  that  a  promissory  note  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  (accepted  by 
Messrs.  Bardolph  and  Nym,  and  payable  in  Aldgate),  would  be  as 
sure  to  find  j)ayment,  as  that  note  of  the  departed — nay,  lamented 
— Jack  Thriftless. 

He  who  borrows,  meaning  to  pay,  is  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  individual  here  described.  Many — most,  I  hope — took 
Jack's  promise  for  what  it  was  worth — and  quite  well  knew  that 
when  he  said,  "  Lend  me,"  he  meant,  "  Give  me  "  twenty  pounds. 
**  Give  me  change  for  this  half-crown,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  know  it's  a 
pewter  j)iece ; "  and  you  gave  him  the  change  in  honest  silver,  and 
|>ocketed  the  counterfeit  gravely. 

What  a  ijueer  consciousness  that  must  be  which  accompanies 
such  a  man  in  his  sleej)ing,  in  his  waking,  in  his  walk  through  life, 
by  his  fireside  with  his  children  round  him.  **  For  what  we  arc 
going  to  receive,"  &c. — he  says  grace  before  his  dinner.  "  My 
dears !  Shall  I  help  you  to  some  mutton  ?  I  robbed  the  butcher 
of  the  meat.  I  don't  intend  to  pay  him.  Johnson,  my  boy,  a  glass 
of  champagne  1  Very  good,  isn't  it  ]  Not  too  sweet.  Forty-six. 
I  get  it  from  So-and-so,  whom  I  intend  to  cheat."  As  eagles  go 
forth  an<l  bring  home  to  their  eaglets  the  lamb  or  the  jmvid  kid, 
I  say  there  are  men  who  live  and  victual  their  nests  by  })lun<lei 
We  all  know  highway  robbere  in  white  neckcloths,  domestic  bandits, 
marauders,  passers  of  bad  coin.  Wliat  was  yonder  cheque  which 
Major  Delamere  pro|)osed  I  shoidd  cash  but  a  piece  of  bad  money  t 
What  was  Jack  Thriftless's  promise  to  ])ay  ?  Having  got  his  booty, 
I  fancy  Jack  or  the  Major  returning  home,  and  wife  and  children 
gsithering  round  about  him.  Pc»or  wife  and  children  !  They  respect 
])apa  very  likely.  Thoy  don't  know  he  is  false  coin.  Maybe  the 
wife  has  a  dretulful  inkling  of  the  truth,  and,  sickening,  tries  to  hide 
it  from  the  daughters  and  scins.  Mayln.*  she  is  an  accomplice :  her- 
self a  brazen  forgery.  If  Turpi n  and  Jack  Shej^pard  were  married, 
very  likely  Mesdames  Slieppard  and  Turpin  did  not  know,  at  first, 
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what  their  husbauds'  real  profession  was,  and  fancied,  when  the 
men  left  home  in  the  morning,  tliey  only  went  away  to  follow  some 
regular  and  honourable  business.  Then  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
may  have  come  :  then  a  dreadful  revelation  ;  and  presently  we  have 
the  guilty  pair  robbing  together,  or  passing  forged  money  each  on 
his  own  account.  You  know  Doctor  Dodd?  I  wonder  whether 
his  wife  knows  that  he  is  a  forger  and  scoundrel  ?  Has  she  had 
any  of  the  plunder,  think  you,  and  were  the  darling  children's  new 
dresses  bought  with  it?  The  Doctor's  sermon  last  Sunday  was 
certainly  charming,  and  we  all  cried.  Ah,  my  poor  Dodd  !  Whilst 
he  is  preaching  most  beautifully,  pocket-handkerchief  in  hand,  he  is 
peering  over  the  pulpit  cushions,  looking  out  piteously  for  Messrs. 
Peat^Jium  and  Lockit  fn)m  the  police-office.  By  Doctor  Dodd  you 
understand  I  would  typify  the  rogue  of  respectable  exterior,  not 
committed  to  gaol  yet,  but  not  undiscovered.  We  all  know  one  or 
two  such.  This  very  sermon  perhaps  will  be  read  by  some,  or  more 
likely — for  depend  upon  it,  your  solemn  hypocrite  scoundrels  don't 
care  much  for  li.i;ht  literatiu'e — more  likely,  I  say,  this  discourse 
will  be  read  by  some  of  their  wives,  who  think,  *'  Ah,  mercy  !  dcx>s 
that  horrible  cynical  wretch  know  how  my  {x>or  husband  blacked 
my  eye,  or  al)stracted  mamma's  silver  t<'aiK)t,  or  forced  me  to  write 
So-and-so's  name  on  tluit  piece  of  stamped  paper,  or  what  not  ] ' 
My  good  creature,  I  am  not  angry  with  y(/u.  If  your  husband  has 
broken  your  nose,  you  will  vow  that  he  had  authority  over  your 
person,  and  a  right  to  demolish  any  part  of  it :  if  he  has  conveyed 
away  your  mamma's  teapot,  you  will  say  that  she  gave  it  to  him  at 
your  marriage,  and  it  was  very  ugly,  and  what  not?  if  he  takes 
your  aunt's  watch,  and  you  love  him,  you  will  carry  it  ere  long  to 
the  pawnbroker's,  and  perjure  yourself — oh,  how  you  will  perjure 
yourself — in  the  witness-box  !  I  know  this  is  a  degrading  view  of 
woman's  noble  nature,  her  exalted  mission,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  I  know  you  will  say  this  is  bad  morality.  Is  it  1  Do  you, 
or  do  you  not,  expect  your  womankind  to  stick  by  you  for  better  or 
for  worse  ?  Say  I  have  committed  a  forgery,  and  the  officers  come 
in  s(Mirch  of  me,  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Dodd,  to  show  them  uito  the 
dining-room  and  say,  "  Pniy  step  in,  gentlemen  !  My  husband  has 
just  come  home  from  church.  That  bill  with  my  Lord  Chester- 
field's acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  own,  w^as  never  written  by  his 
Lonlship,  and  the  signature  is  in  the  Doctor's  handwriting."  I  say, 
would  any  man  of  sense  or  honour,  or  fine  feeling,  praise  his  wife 
for  telling  the  truth  under  such  circumstances'?  Suppose  she  made 
a  fine  grimace,  and  siiid,  '*  Most  painful  as  my  position  is,  most 
deeply  as  I  feel  for  my  William,  yet  truth  nuist  prevail,  ami  I 
deeply  lament  to  state  that  the  beloved  partner  of  my  life  did 
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commit  the  fliigitious  act  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  is  at  tliis 
present  moment  located  in  the  two-pair  hack,  up  the  chimney, 
whither  it  is  my  duty  to  lead  you."  Why,  even  Dodd  himself,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  who  ever  lived,  would  not  have 
had  the  face  to  say  that  he  approved  of  his  wife  telling  the  truth 
in  such  a  case.  Would  you  have  had  Flora  Macdonal<l  beckon  the 
officers,  saying,  "  This  way,  gentlemen !  You  will  find  the  Young 
Chevalier  asleep  in  that  cavern."  Or  don't  you  prefer  her  to  be 
splendide  niendax,  and  ready  at  all  risks  to  save  him*?  If  ever  I 
lead  a  rebellion,  and  my  women  betray  me,  may  I  be  hanged  but  I 
will  not  forgive  them  :  and  if  ever  I  steal  a  teapot,  and  my  women 
don't  stand  up  for  me,  pass  the  article  under  their  shawls,  whisk 
down  the  street  with  it,  outbluster  the  policeman,  and  utter  any 
amount  of  fibs  before  Mr.  Beak,  those  beings  are  not  what  I  take 
them  to  be,  and — for  a  fortune — I  won't  give  them  so  much  as  a 
bad  half-crown. 

Is  conscious  guilt  a  source  of  unmixed  pain  to  the  bosom  which 
harbours  it  ?  Has  not  your  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  an  excite- 
ment, an  enjoyment  within  quite  unknown  to  you  and  me  who 
never  did  anything  wrong  in  our  lives?  The  housebreaker  must 
snatch  a  fearful  joy  as  he  walks  unchallenged  by  the  policeman 
with  his  sack  full  of  spoons  and  tankards.  Do  not  cracksmen, 
when  assembled  together,  entertain  themselves  with  stories  of 
glorious  old  burglaries  which  they  or  bygone  heroes  have  com- 
mitted? But  that  my  age  is  mature  and  my  habits  formed,  I 
should  really  just  like  to  try  a  little  criminality.  Fancy  passing 
a  forged  bill  to  your  banker ;  calling  on  a  friend  and  sweeping  his 
sideboard  of  plate,  his  hall  of  umbrellas  and  coats ;  and  then  going 
home  to  dress  for  dinner,  say — and  to  meet  a  bishop,  a  judge,  and 
a  police  magistrate  or  so,  and  talk  more  morally  than  any  man  at 
table  !  How  I  should  chuckle  (as  my  host's  spoons  clinked  softly 
in  my  pocket)  whilst  I  was  uttering  some  noble  speech  about  virtue, 
duty,  charity  !  I  wonder  do  we  meet  garotters  in  society  ?  In  an 
aveRif?e  tea-party,  now,  how  many  retunie<l  convicts  are  there? 
Does  John  Footman,  when  he  asks  permission  to  go  and  spend  the 
evening  with  some  friends,  pass  his  time  in  thuggee ;  waylay  and 
strangle  an  old  gentleman  or  two ;  let  himself  into  your  house,  with 
the  house-key  of  course,  and  appear  as  usual  with  the  shaving-water 
when  you  ring  your  bell  in  the  morning  ?  The  very  i)ossibility  of 
such  a  suspicion  invests  John  with  a  new  and  romantic  interest  in 
my  mind.  Behind  the  grave  politeness  of  his  countenance  I  try 
and  read  the  lurking  treason.  Full  of  this  pleasing  subject,  I  have 
been  tjilkiiig  thief-stories  with  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour  teUs 
me  how  some  friends  of  hers  used  to  keep  a  jewel-box  under  a  bed 
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in  their  room ;  and,  going  into  the  room,  they  thought  they  heard 
a  noise  tinder  the  bed.  They  had  the  courage  to  look.  The  cook 
%aa  under  the  bed — under  the  bed  with  the  jewel-box.  Of  course 
she  said  she  had  come  for  purposes  connected  with  her  business ; 
but  this  was  absunl.  A  cook  under  a  bed  is  not  there  for  pro- 
fessional puri)oses.  A  relation  of  mine  had  a  box  containing 
diamonds  under  her  bed,  which  diamonds  she  told  me  were  to  be 
mine.  Mine !  One  day,  at  dinner-time,  between  the  entr^  and 
the  roast,  a  cab  drove  away  ftom  my  relative's  house  containing  the 
box  wherein  lay  the  diamonds.  John  laid  the  dessert,  brought  the 
coffee,  waited  all  the  evening — and  oh,  how  frightened  he  was  when 
he  came  to  learn  that  his  mistress's  box  had  been  conveyed  out  of 
her  own  room,  and  it  contained  diamonds — "  haw  bless  us,  did  it 
now  V*  I  wonder  whether  John's  subsequent  career  has  been  pros- 
perous 1  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  from  Bow  Street  were  all  in  the 
wrong  when  they  agreed  in  suspecting  John  as  the  author  of  the 
robl)ery.  His  noble  nature  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion.  You  con- 
ceive he  would  not  like  to  remain  in  a  family  where  they  were  mean 
enough  to  suspect  him  of  stealing  a  jcwd-box  out  of  a  bedroom — 
and  the  injured  man  and  my  relatives  soon  i)arted.  But,  inclining 
(with  my  usual  cynicism)  to  think  that  he  did  steal  the  valuables, 
think  of  his  life  for  the  month  or  two  whilst  he  still  remains  in  the 
service !  He  shows  the  officers  over  the  house,  agrees  with  them 
that  the  coup  must  have  been  made  by  persons  familiar  with  it ; 
gives  them  every  assistance ;  pities  his  master  and  mistress  with  a 
manly  compassion ;  points  out  what  a  cruel  misfortune  it  is  to  him- 
self as  an  honest  man,  with  his  living  to  get  and  his  family  to 
provide  for,  that  this  suspicion  should  fall  on  him.  Finally,  he 
takes  leave  of  his  place,  with  a  deep  thcjugh  natural  melancholy 
that  he  had  ever  accepted  it.  What's  a  tliousand  pounds  to  gentle- 
folks? A  loss  certainly,  but  they  will  live  as  well  without  the 
diamonds  as  with  them.  But  to  John  his  Hhhonour  was  worth 
more  than  diamonds,  his  Hhonour  was.  Whohever  is  to  give  him 
back  his  character  1  Who  is  to  prevent  hanyone  from  saying,  "  Ho 
yes.  This  is  the  footman  which  was  in  the  family  where  the 
diamonds  was  stole  "  ?  &c. 

I  wonder  has  John  prospered  in  life  subsequently?  If  he  is 
innocent,  he  does  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  The  interest  of  the 
case  lies  in  John's  behaviour  supposing  him  to  be  guilty.  Imagine 
the  smiling  face,  the  daily  service,  the  orderly  performance  of  duty, 
whilst  within  John  is  suffering  pangs  lest  discovery  should  overtake 
him.  Every  bell  of  the  door  wliich  he  is  obliged  to  open  may  bring 
a  police-officer.  The  accomplices  may  peach.  What  an  exciting 
life  John's  must  have  been  for  a  while.     And  now,  years  and  years 
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after,  when  pursuit  has  long  ceased,  and  detection  is  impossible, 
does  he  ever  revert  to  the  little  transai^tiou  ?  Is  it  possible  those 
diamonds  cost  a  thousand  pounds  ?  What  a  rogue  the  fence  must 
have  bet*n  who  only  gave  him  so  and  so  !  And  I  pleasingly  pictur« 
to  myself  an  old  ex-footman  and  an  ancient  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
meeting  and  talking  over  this  matter,  which  dates  from  times  so 
early  tliat  her  present  Majesty's  fair  image  could  only  just  have 
begim  to  be  coine<l  or  forged. 

I  choose  to  take  John  at  the  time  when  his  little  peccadillo  is 
suspected,  perha|)8,  but  when  there  is  no  spe<'ific  charge  of  robbery 
against  him.  He  is  not  yet  convicted  :  he  is  not  even  on  his  trial ; 
how  then  can  we  venture  to  say  he  is  guilty  1  Now  think  what 
scores  of  men  and  women  walk  the  world  in  a  like  predicament ; 
and  what  &lse  coin  passes  current  I  Pinchbeck  strives  to  pass  off 
his  history  as  sound  coin.  He  knows  it  is  only  base  metal,  washed 
over  with  a  thin  varnish  of  learning.  Poluphloisbos  puts  his 
sermons  in  circulation :  sounding  brass,  lacquered  over  with  white 
metal,  and  marked  with  the  stamp  and  image  of  piety.  What  say 
you  to  Drawcansir's  reputation  as  a  military  commander  ?  to  Tibbs's 
pretensions  to  be  a  fine  gentleman?  to  Sapphira's  clahns  as  a 
poetess,  or  Rodoessa's  as  a  beauty?  His  bnivery,  his  piety,  high 
birth,  genius,  beauty — each  of  these  deceivers  would  palm  his  false- 
hood on  us,  aud  have  us  accept  his  forgeries  as  sterling  coin.  And 
we  talk  here,  please  to  observe,  of  weaknesses  rather  than  crimes. 
Some  of  us  have  more  serious  things  to  hide  than  a  yellow  cheek 
behind  a  raddle  of  rouge,  or  a  white  poll  under  a  wig  of  jetty  curls. 
You  know,  neighbour,  there  are  not  only  false  teeth  in  this  world, 
but  false  tongues :  and  some  make  up  a  bust  and  an  appearance  of 
strength  with  pa<lding,  cotton,  and  what  not?  while  another  kind 
of  artist  tries  to  take  you  in  by  wearing  under  his  waistcoat,  and 
])erpetually  thumping,  an  immense  sham  heart.  Dear  sir,  may 
yours  and  mine  be  foimd,  at  the  right  timej  of  the  proper  size  and 
in  the  right  place. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  half-crowns,  good  or  bad  7  Ah, 
friend  1  may  our  coin,  battered,  and*  clipped,  and  defaced  though  it 
be,  be  proved  to  be  Sterling  Silver  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Assay  I 
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BEFORE  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  between  the  "  Athe- 
naeum "  and  "  United  Service  "  Clubs,  I  have  seen  more. than 
once,  on  the  esplanade,  a  preacher  holding  forth  to  a  little 
congregation  of  badauds  and  street-boys,  whom  he  entertains  with  a 
discourse  on  the  crimes  of  a  rapacious  aristocracy,  or  warns  of  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  own  souls.  Sometimes  this  orator  is  made 
to  "  move  on  "  by  brutal  policemen.  Sometimes,  on  a  Sunday,  he 
points  to  a  white  head  or  two  visible  in  the  windows  of  the  Clubs 
to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  and  volunteers  a  statement  that  those 
quiet  and  elderly  Sabbath-breakers  will  very  soon  be  called  from 
this  world  to  another,  where  their  lot  will  by  no  means  be  so 
comfortable  as  that  which  the  reprobates  enjoy  here,  in  their  arm- 
chairs by  their  snng  fires. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  had  I  been  a  Pall  Mall  preacher,  I 
would  have  liked  to  send  a  whip  round  to  all  the  Clubs  in  St. 
James's,  and  convoke  the  few  members  remaining  in  London  to 
hear  a  discourse  suO  Dio  on  a  text  from  the  Observer  newsfrnper. 
I  would  have  taken  my  post  under  the  statue  of  Fame,  say,  where 
she  stands  distributing  wreaths  to  the  three  Crimean  Guardsmen. 
(The  crossing-sweeper  does  not  obstruct  the  i)ath,  and  I  suppose  is 
away  at  his  villa  on  Sundays.)  Anrl,  when  the  congregation  was 
pretty  quiet,  I  would  have  begun  : — 

In  the  Observer  of  the  27.th  September  18G3,  in  the  fifth  page 
and  the  fourth  column,  it  is  thus  written : — 

"The  codicil  appended  to  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Clyde, 
executed  at  Chatham,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Clyde,  F.M.,  is 
written,  strange  to  say,  on  a  sheet  of  pai)er  bearing  the  ^Athenctum 
Club*  mark.'' 

What  the  codicil  is,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire.  It  conveys  a  benefjiction  to  a  faithful  and  attached  friend 
of  the  good  Field-Marshal.  The  gift  may  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  it 
may  be  a  house  and  its  contents — furniture,  plate,  and  wine-cellar. 
My  friends,  I  know  the  wine-nicrchant,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
legatee,  hope  heartily  that  the  stuck  is  large. 
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Am  I  wrong,  dear  brethren,  in  supjwsing  that  you  expect  a 
preacher  to  say  a  seasonable  word  on  deatli  here  ?  If  yoii  don't,  I 
fear  you  are  but  little  familiar  with  the  habits  of  j)reacher8,  and  are 
but  lax  hearers  of  sermons.  We  might  contrast  the  vault  where 
the  warrior's  remains  lie  shrouded  and  coffined,  with  that  in  which 
his  worldly  provision  of  wine  is  stowed  away.  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  France — all  the  lands  which  supplied  his  store — as  hardy  and 
(>lx?dient  subaltern,  as  resolute  captain,  as  colonel  daring  but  prudent 
— he  has  visited  the  fields  of  all.  In  India  and  China  he  marches 
always  uncon(iuere<l ;  or  at  the  head  of  his  dauntless  Highland 
brigade  he  trea<ls  the  Crimean  snow ;  or  he  rides  from  conquest  to 
conquest  in  India  once  more ;  succouring  his  countrymen  in  the 
hour  of  their  utmost  need ;  smiting  down  the  scare<l  mutiny,  and 
trampling  out  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  at  the  head  of  an  heroic 
army,  a  consummate  chief.  And  now  his  glorious  old  sword  is 
sheathed,  and  his  honours  are  won ;  and  he  has  bought  him  a 
house,  and  stored  it  with  modest  cheer  for  his  friends  (the  g(x>d  old 
man  put  water  in  his  own  wine,  and  a  glass  or  two  sufficed  him) — 
behold  the  en<l  comes,  and  his  legatee  inheiits  these  modest  posses- 
sions by  virtue  of  a  codicil  to  his  Lordshi])'s  will,  written,  "  strange 
to  saj/j  on  a  sheet  of  paper  beariruf  th^  ^  Athena^m  Cluh^  mark." 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  text,  my  brethren,  that  I  propose  to 
address  myself  particuhirly,  and  if  the  remarks  I  make  are  offensive 
to  any  of  you,  you  know  the  doors  of  our  meeting-house  are  open, 
and  you  can  walk  out  when  you  will.  Around  us  are  magnificent 
halls  and  palaces  frequented  by  such  a  multitude  of  men  as  not 
even  the  Roman  Forum  assembled  together.  Yonder  are  the 
Martium  and  the  Palladium.  Next  to  tlie  Palladium  is  the  elegant 
Viatorium,  which  Barry  gracefully  stole  from  Rome.  By  its  side 
is  the  massive  Rcformatorium  :  and  the—  the  Ultra torium  rears  its 
granite  columns  beyond.  Exten<ling  down  the  street  palace  after 
palace  rises  magnificent,  and  under  their  lofty  roofs  warriors  and 
lawj'ers,  merchants  and  nobles,  scholars  and  sejunen,  the  wealthy, 
the  poor,  the  busy,  the  idle  asseniblo.  Into  the  halls  built  down 
this  little  street  and  its  ncighbourhoo*!  the  princii)al  men  of  all 
London  come  to  hear  or  impart  the  news ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
State  or  of  private  individuals,  the  quarrels  of  empires  or  of  authors, 
the  movements  of  the  Court,  or  the  splendid  vagaries  of  fashion, 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen  or  of  j)orsons  of  another  sex  yet  more 
wily,  the  last  news  of  battles  in  the  great  occidental  continents, 
nay,  the  latest  betting  for  the  horse-mcos,  or  the  advent  of  a  dancer 
at  the  theatre — all  that  men  <lo  is  discussed  in  these  Pall  Mall 
agone,  where  we  of  London  daily  assemble. 

Now  among  so  n)any  talkers,  consider  how  many  false  reportp 
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must  fly  about :  in  such  multitudes  imagine  how  many  ditsappointed 
men  there  must  be ;  how  many  chatterboxes ;  how  many  feeble  and 
credulous  (whereof  I  mark  some  specimens  in  my  congregation) ; 
how  many  mean,  rancorous,  prone  to  believe  ill  of  their  betters, 
eager  to  find  fault ;  and  then,  my  brethren,  £Eincy  how  the  words 
of  my  text  must  have  been  read  and  received  in  Pall  Mall !  (I 
perceive  several  of  the  congregation  looking  most  uncomfortable. 
One  old  lx)y  witli  a  dyed  moustache  turns  purple  in  the  fatie,  and 
struts  btvck  to  the  Martium :  another,  with  a  shnig  of  the  shoidder 
and  a  murmur  of  "  Rubbish,"  slinks  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Togatoriuni,  and  the  pi-eacher  continues.)  The  will  of  Field-Marshal 
Lonl  Clyile — signed  at  ChatJuim^  mind,  where  his  Lordship  died — 
is  written,  atraruje  to  my^  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  "  Athe- 
nseum  Club  "  mark  ! 

The  inference  is  obvious.  A  man  cannot  get  Athenaeum  paper 
except  at  the  **  Atliena^um."  Sucli  paper  is  not  sold  at  Chatham^ 
where  the  last  cxxlicil  to  his  Lordship's  will  is  dated.  And  so  the 
painful  belief  ia  forced  upon  us,  that  a  Peer,  a  Field -Marshal, 
wealthy,  respe(;teil,  illustrious,  coiiM  j)ocket  paper  at  his  Chib,  an<l 
carry  it  away  with  him  to  the  country.  One  fancies  the  hall-porter 
conscious  of  the  old  lord's  iniquity,  and  holding  down  Ins  head  as 
the  Marshal  passes  the  d(x>r.  What  is  that  roll  which  his  Lordship 
carries  1  Is  it  his  Marsliars  baton  gloriously  won  ?  No ;  it  is  a 
roll  of  foolscap  conveyed  from  the  Club.  What  has  he  on  his 
breast,  under  his  grcut-coat?  Is  it  his  Star  of  India?  No  ;  it  is  a 
bundle  of  envelopes,  bearing  the  head  of  Minerva,  some  sealing-wax, 
and  a  half-score  of  pens. 

Let  us  imagine  how  in  the  hall  of  one  or  other  of  these  Clubs 
this  strange  anecdote  will  be  discussed. 

"  Notorious  screw,"  says  Sneer.  "  The  poor  old  fellow's  avarice 
has  long  been  known." 

"  Suppose  he  wishes  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  says 
Simper. 

"  Habit  of  looting  contracted  in  India,  you  know ;  ain't  so  easy 
to  get  over,  you  know,"  says  Snigger. 

"  When  officers  dined  with  him  in  India,"  remarks  Solemn,  "  it 
was  notorious  that  the  simoons  were  all  of  a  different  pattern." 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  true.  Sui)posc  he  wrote  his  paper  at  the 
Club  ? "  interposes  Jones. 

"It  is  dated  at  Chatham,  my  good  man,"  says  Brown,  "A 
man  if  he  is  in  London  savs  he  is  in  London.  A  man  if  he  is  in 
Rochester  says  he  is  in  Rochester.  This  man  happens  to  forget 
that  he  is  using  the  Club  paper :  and  he  hapjHjns  to  be  found  out : 
many  men  donH  happen  to  be  found  out.     I've  seen  literary  fellows 
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at  Clubs  writing  their  rubbishing  articles ;  I  have  no  doubt  they 
take  away  reams  of  paper.  They  crib  thoughts :  why  shouldn't 
they  crib  stationery]  One  of  your  literary  vagabonds  who  is 
capable  of  stabbing  a  reputation,  who  is  capable  of  telling  any 
monstrous  falsehood  to  support  his  party,  is  surely  capable  of 
stealing  a  ream  of  paper." 

"Well,  well,  we  have  all  our  weaknesses,"  sighs  Robinson. 
"Seen  that  article,  Thompson,  in  the  Observer  about  Lord  Clyde 
and  the  Club  paper  ?  You^ll  find  it  upstairs.  In  the  third  column 
of  the  fifth  page  towards  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  suppose  he 
was  so  poor  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  quire  of  paper.  Hadn't 
fourpence  in  the  world.     Oh,  no  ! " 

''  And  they  want  to  get  up  a  testiiponial  to  this  man's  memory 
— a  statue  or  something  ! "  cries  Jawkins.  "  A  man  who  wallows 
in  wealth  and  takes  paper  away  from  his  Club !  I  don't  say  he  is 
not  brave.  Brutal  courage  most  men  have.  I  don't  say  he  was 
not  a  good  officer :  a  man  with  such  experience  must  have  been  a 
good  officer,  unless  he  was  a  bom  fool.  But  to  think  of  this  man 
loaded  with  honours — though  of  a  low  origin — so  lost  to  self-respect 
as  actually  to  take  away  the  *  Athenaeum '  i)aper !  These  parvenus, 
sir,  betray  their  origin — betray  their  origin.  I  said  to  my  wife  this 
very  morning,  *  Mrs.  Jawkins,'  I  said,  *  there  is  talk  of  a  testimonial 
to  this  man.  I  will  not  give  one  shilling.  I  have  no  idea  of 
raising  statues  to  fellows  who  take  away  Club  paper.  No,  by 
George !  I  have  not.  Why,  they  will  be  raising  statues  to  men 
who  take  Club  spoons  next !  Not  one  penny  of  my  money  shall 
they  have  ! ' " 

And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  tell  the  real  story  which  has 
fnmished  this  scandal  to  a  newspaper,  this  tattle  to  Club  gossipt 
and  loungers.  The  Field-Marshal,  wishing  to  make  a  further 
provision  for  a  friend,  informe<l  his  lawyer  what  he  desired  to  do. 
The  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  "  Athenaeum  Club,"  there  wn)te  the 
draft  of  such  a  codicil  as  he  would  advise,  and  sent  the  pa|)er  by 
the  post  to  Lord  Clyde  at  Chatham.  Lord  Clyde,  finding  the 
paper  perfectly  satisfactory,  signed  it  and  sent  it  back :  and  hence 
we  have  the  story  of  "  the  codicil  bearing  the  signature  of  Clyde, 
P.M.,  and  written,  strange  to  say,  upon  paper  bearing  the  *  Athe- 
naeum Club '  mark." 

Here  I  have  been  imagining  a  dialogue  between  a  half-dozen 
gossips  such  as  congregate  round  a  Club  fireplace  of  an  afternoon. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  besides — whether  any  chance  reader  of 
this  very  page  has  rea<l  and  believed  this  story  about  the  good  old 
lord  ?  Have  the^country  papers  (roj)ied  the  anecdote,  and  our  "  own 
correspondents"  made  their  remarks  on  it?     If,  my  good  sir,  or 
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madam,  you  have  read  it  and  credited  it,  don't  you  own  to  a  little 
feeling  of  shanje  and  sorrow,  now  that  the  trumpery  little  mystery 
is  cleared]  To  "the  new  inhabitant  of  light,"  passed  away  and 
out  of  reach  of  our  censure,  misrepresentation,  scandal,  dulness, 
malice,  a  silly  falsehood  matters  nothing.  Censure  and  praise  are 
alike  to  him — 

'The  music  warbling  to  the  deafened  ear. 
The  incense  wasted  on  the  funeral  bier," 

the  pompous  eulogy  pronoimced  over  the  gravestone,  or  the  lie  that 
slander  spits  on  it.  Faithfidly  though  this  bravo  old  chief  did  his 
duty,  honest  and  upright  though  his  life  was,  glorious  his  renown — 
you  see  he  could  write  at  Chatham  on  London  paper ;  you  see  men 
can  be  found  to  point  out  how  "strange"  his  behaviour  was. 

And  about  oiu^elves]  My  good  people,  do  you  by  chance 
know  any  man  or  woman  who  has  formed  unjust  conclusions 
regarding  his  neighbour?  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  willing, 
nay,  eager  to  believe  evil  of  some  man  whom  you  hate]  Whom 
you  hate  because  he  is  successful,  and  you  are  not :  because  he  is 
rich,  and  you  are  poor :  bec4iuse  he  <linos  w  ith  great  men  who 
don't  invite  you :  because  he  wears  a  silk  gown,  and  yours  is  still 
stuff:  because  he  has  l>een  called  in  to  perform  the  operation, 
though  you  lived  close  by  :  beciiuse  his  pictures  have  been  bought, 
and  yours  returned  home  unsold :  becvnuse  he  tills  his  church,  and 
you  are  preaching  to  empty  pews?  If  your  rival  prospers,  have 
you  ever  felt  a  twinge  of  anger?  If  his  wife's  carriage  passes  you 
and  Mrs.  Touikins,  who  are  in  a  cab,  don't  you  feel  that  those 
people  are  giving  themselves  absurd  airs  of  importance?  If  he 
lives  with  great  people,  arc  you  not  sure  he  is  a  sneak?  And  if 
you  ever  felt  envy  towards  another,  and  if  your  heart  has  ever  been 
black  towards  your  brother,  if  you  have  been  peevish  at  his  success, 
pleiised  to  hear  his  merit  depreciated,  and  eager  to  believe  all  that 
is  said  in  his  disfavour — my  good  sir,  as  you  yourself  contritely 
own  that  you  are  unjust,  jealous,  uncharitable,  so,  you  may  be  sure, 
some  men  are  uncharitable,  jealous,  and  unjust  regarding  you. 

The  proofs  and  manuscript  of  this  little  sermon  have  just  come 
from  the  printer's,  and  as  I  L^ik  at  the  writing,  I  perceive,  not 
without  a  smile,  that  one  or  two  of  the  pages  bea,r,  "strange  to 
say,"  the  mark  of  a  Club  of  which  I  have  the  honoiu*  to  be  a 
member.  Those  lines  (juoted  above  arc  from  some  noble  verses 
written  by  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  men,  Mr.  Tickell,  on  the  death 
of  Cadogan,  who  wa.s  anioiiLTst  the  most  ])roniinent  "  of  Marl- 
borough's captains  and  Eugenio's  friends."     If  you  are  acquainted 
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with  the  history  of  those  times,  you  have  read  how  Cadogan 
had  his  feuds  and  hatreds  too,  as  TickelFs  patron  had  his,  as 
Cadogan's  great  chief  had  his.  "The  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
character  has  been  so  variously  drawn"  (writes  a  £unous  con- 
temporary of  the  Duke's),  "  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either 
side  without  the  ruspicion  of  flattery  or  detraction.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  his  military  accomplishments,  which  the  opposite  re- 
ports of  his  friends  and  enemies  among  the  soldiers  have  rendered 
problematical.  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  personal  valour, 
seem  not  to  consider  that  this  accusation  is  charged  at  a  venture, 
since  the  person  of  a  general  is  too  seldom  exposed,  and  that  fear 
which  is  said  sometimes  to  have  disconcerted  him  before  action 
might  probably  be  more  for  his  army  than  himself."  If  Swift 
could  hint  a  doubt  of  Marlborough's  courage,  what  wonder  that  t 
nameless  scribe  of  our  day  should  question  the  honour  of  Clyde  1 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  FAMILY   TREE 

TO  plague  my  wife,  who  does  not  understand  pleasantries  in 
the  matter  of  pedigree,  I  once  drew  a  fine  family  tree  of  my 
ancestors,  with  Claude  Duval,  captain  and  highwayman, 
9U8.  per  coll,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  dangling  from  a  top 
branch.  But  this  is  only  my  joke  with  her  High  Mightiness  my 
wife,  and  his  Serene  Highness  my  son.  None  of  us  Duvals  have 
been  sv^spercollated  to  my  knowledge.  As  a  boy,  I  have  tasted  a 
rope's  end  often  enough,  but  not  round  my  neck ;  and  the  persecu- 
tions endured  by  my  ancestors  in  France  for  our  Protestant  religion, 
which  we  early  received  and  steadily  maintained,  did  not  bring  death 
upon  us,  as  upon  many  of  our  faith,  but  only  fines  and  poverty,  and 
exile  from  our  native  country.  The  world  knows  how  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  families  out  of  France  into  England, 
who  have  become  trusty  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
Among  the  thousand  fugitives  were  my  grandfather  and  his  wife. 
They  settled  at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  where  there  has  been  a 
French  church  ever  since  Queen  Bess's  time  and  the  dreadful  day 
of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Three  miles  off,  at  Rye,  is  another  colony 
and  church  of  our  people :  another  fester  Burg,  where,  under 
Britannia's  sheltering  buckler,  we  have  been  free  to  exercise  our 
fathers'  worship,  and  sing  the  songs  of  our  Zion. 

My  grandfather  was  elder  and  precentor  of  the  Church  of 
Winchelsea,  the  pastor  being  Monsieur  Denis,  father  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis,  Baronet,  my  kind  and  best  patron.  He 
sailed  with  Anson  in  the  famous  Cenivrion,  and  obtained  his 
first  promotion  through  that  great  seaman  :  and  of  course  you  will 
all  remember  that  it  was  Captain  Denis  who  brought  our  good 
Queen  Charlotte  to  England  (7th  September  1761),  after  a  stormy 
passage  of  nine  days,  from  Stade.^    As  a  child  I  was  taken  to  his 
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house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square,  London,  and  also  to 
the  Admiral's  country-seat,  Valence,  near  Westerham,  in  Kent, 
where  Colonel  Wolfe  lived,  father  of  the  famous  General  James 
Wolfe,  the  glorious  conqueror  of  Quebec.* 

My  father,  who  was  of  a  wandering  disposition,  happened  to 
be  at  Dover  in  the  year  1761,  when  the  Commissioners  passed 
through,  who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  known 
as  the  Peace  of  Paris,  He  had  parted,  after  some  hot  words,  I 
believe,  from  his  mother,  who  was,  like  himself,  of  a  quick  temper, 
and  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  employment  when  Fate  threw  these 
gentlemen  in  his  way.      Mr.  Duval  spoke  English,  French,  and 

Grerman,  his  parents  being  of  Alsace,  and  Mr.  having  need  of 

a  confidential  person  to  attend  him,  who  was  master  of  the  languages 
my  father  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted  mainly  through  the 
good  offices  of  Captain  Denis,  our  patron,  whose  ship  was  then  in 
the  Downs.  Being  at  Paris,  father  must  needs  visit  Alsace,  our 
native  country,  and  having  scarce  one  guinea  to  rub  against  another, 
of  course  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  my  mother  and  marry  her  out 
of  hand.  Monsieur  mon  pere,  I  fe;ir,  was  but  a  proiligal ;  but  he 
was  his  parents*  only  living  (jjiild,  and  when  he  came  home  to 
Winohelsea,  hungry  and  penniless,  witli  a  wife  on  his  hand,  they 
killeil  tlicir  fattest  cjilf,  and  took  both  wanderers  in.  A  short  while 
after  her  niarriai^c,  my  niotlKT  inherited  some  property  from  her 
parents  in  France,  and  most  tenderly  nursed  my  grandmother 
throu<j:h  a  long  illness,  in  which  tlie  good  lady  died.  Of  these 
matters  I  knew  nothing  personally,  being  at  the  time  a  child  two 
or  three  years  old  :  crying  and  sleeping,  drinking  and  eating,  grow- 
ing, and  having  my  infantile  ailments,  like  other  little  darlings. 

A  violent  woman  was  my  mother,  jealous,  hot,  and  domineering, 
but  generous  and  knowing  how  to  forgive.  I  fancy  my  papa  gave 
her  too  many  opportunities  of  exercising  this  virtue,  for,  during  his 
brief  life,  he  was  ever  in  scrapes  and  trouble.  He  met  with  an 
accident  when  fishing  off  the  French  coast,  and  was  brought  home 
and  died,  and  was  buried  at  Winchclsea :  but  the  cause  of  his 
death  I  never  knew  until  my  good  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis  told  me 
in  later  years,  when  I  had  come  to  have  troubles  of  my  own. 

I  was  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  viz.  the  13th  of  August  1763,  and  used  to  be 
called  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  by  the  boys  in  Winchelsea,  where 

*  I  remember  a  saying  of  G Aug  st-s  S-lw-n,    Esqaire,   re^rding 

the  General,  which  has  not  been  told,  as  far  as  1  know,  in  the  anecdotes.  A 
Macaroni  j^uanisman,  si>eaking  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  was  asked,  "Was  he  a  Jew? 
Wolfe  was  a  Jewish  name."  "Certainly,"  says  Mr.  S-lw-n,  "Mr.  Wolfe 
the  Height  of  Ab^rahanu" 
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between  us  French  boys  and  the  English  boys  I  promise  you  there 
was  many  a  good  battle.  Besides  being  ancien  and  precentor  of 
the  French  church  at  Winchelsea,  grandfather  was  a  pcrruquier 
and  barber  by  tra<le ;  and,  if  you  must  know  it,  I  have  curled  and 
powdered  a  gentleman's  head  before  this,  and  taken  him  by  the 
nose  and  shaved  him.  I  do  not  brag  of  having  used  lather  and 
brush  :  but  what  is  the  use  of  disguising  anything?  Tout  se  s^ait, 
as  the  French  have  it,  and  a  great  deal  more  too.  There  is  Sir 
Humphrey  Howard,  who  served  with  me  second-lieutenant  in  the 
MtUiujer — he  says  he  comes  from  the  N — f-lk  Howards ;  but 
liis  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  we  always  called  him  Humphrey 
Snob  in  the  gunroom. 

In  France  very  few  wealthy  ladies  are  accustomed  to  nurse 
their  children,  and  the  little  ones  are  put  out  to  farmers'  wives 
and  healthy  nurses,  and  perhaps  better  cared  for  than  by  their  own 
meagre  mothers.  My  mother's  mother,  an  honest  farmer's  wife 
in  Lorraine  (for  I  am  the  first  gentleman  of  my  family,  and  chose 
my  motto*  of  Feciinus  ijm  not  with  pride,  but  with  humble 
thanks  for  my  good  fortune),  had  brought  up  Maiiemoiselle  Clarisse 
de  Viomesnil,  a  Lorraine  lady,  between  whom  and  her  foster-sister 
there  continued  a  tender  friendship  long  after  tiie  marriage  of  both. 
Mother  came  to  England,  the  wife  of  Monsieur  mon  papa;  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Viomesnil  marrieil  in  her  own  country.  She  was 
of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  Viomesnil  family,  and  all  the  poorer 
in  consequence  of  her  parents'  fidelity  to  their  religion.  Other 
members  of  the  family  were  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  at  Versailles. 

Some  short  time  after  my  mother's  arrival  in  England,  she 
heard  that  her  dear  foster-sister  Clarisse  was  going  to  marry  a 
Protestant  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  Vicomte  de  Barr,  only  son  of 
M.  le  Comte  de  Saveme,  a  chamberlain  to  his  Polish  Majesty 
King  Stanislas,  father  of  the  French  Queen.  M.  de  Saveme,  on 
his  son's  marriage,  gave  up  to  the  Vicomte  de  Barr  his  house  at 
Saveme,  and  here  for  a  while  the  newly-married  couple  lived.  I 
do  not  say  the  young  couple,  for  the  Vicomte  de  Barr  was  fivc- 
and-twenty  years  older  than  his  wife,  who  was  but  eighteen  when 
her  parents  married  her.  As  my  mother's  eyes  were  very  weak, 
or,  to  say  truth,  she  was  not  very  skilful  in  reading,  it  used  to  be 
my  lot  as  a  boy  to  spell  out  my  Lady  Viscountess's  letters  to  her 
soeur  de  latt,  her  good  Ursule :  and  many  a  smart  rap  with  the 
rolling-pin  have  I  had  over  my  no<ldle  from  Mother  as  I  did  my 

*  The  Admiral  in.siste<l  on  takinp  or  on  a  bend  Rahle,  three  nw»rs  displayed 
proper,  with  the  above  motto.  The  family  have  adopted  the  mother's  coat- 
of-arms. 
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best  to  read.  It  was  a  wonl  and  a  blow  with  Mother.  She  did 
not  spare  the  roil  and  spoil  the  child,  and  that  I  suppose  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  so  well  grown — six  feet  two  in  my  stockings,  and 
fifteen  stone  four  last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  weighed  along  with  our 
pig.  Mem. — My  neighbour's  hams  at  Rose  Cottage  are  the  best 
in  all  Hampshire. 

I  wiis  so  young  that  I  could  not  understand  all  I  read.     But 
I  remember  Mother  used  to  growl  in  her  rough  way  (she  had  a 
gronudier   height  and  voice,  and  a  pretty  smart  pair  of  black 
whiskers  too) — my  mother  usetl  to  cry  out,  "She  suffers — my 
Bi(!he  is  unhappy — she  has  got  a  bad  husband.     He  is  a  brute. 
All  men  are  brutes."     And  with  this  she  would  glare  at  grandpapa, 
who  was  a  very  humble  little  man,  and  trembled  before  his  bru, 
and  obeyed  her  most  obsequiously.     Then  Mother  would  vow  she 
would  go  home,  she  would  go  and  succour  her  Biche;  but  who 
would   take  care  of  these  two  imbeciles?   meaning  me  and  my 
grandpapa.     Besides,  Maflame  Duval  was  wanted  at  home.     She 
dreSvSed  my  ladies'  liea<l8,  with  very  gn^t  taste,  in  the  French  way, 
and  could  shave,  frizz,  cut  luiir,  and  tie  a  queue  along  with  the 
best  biirbcr  in  the  country.     Grandfather  and  the  apprentice  wove 
the  wigs ;  when  I  wius  at  home,  I  wjis  too  young  for  that  work,  and 
was  taken  otf  from  it,  and  sent  to  a  famous  good  school,  Pocock's 
grajuinar-scrhool  at  Rye,  wliere  I  It^anied  to  speak  English  like  a 
Briton  born  as  I  am,  and  not  as  we  did  at  home,  where  we  used 
a  queer  Alsatian  jargon  of  Freiich  and  German.     At  Pocock's  I  got 
a  little  smatterinj^  of  Latin,  too,  and  plenty  of  fighting  for  the  firet . 
month  or  two.    I  renionib(T  my  patron  coming  to  see  me  in  uniform, 
blue  and  white  hu'ed  with  gold,  silk  8t(K!king8  and  white  breeches, 
and  two  of  his  otfieers  along  with  him.     "  Where  is  Denis  Duval  ? " 
Siiys  he,   peepini^  into  our  schoolroom,  and  all  the  boys  looking 
round  with  wonder  at  the  great  gentleman.     Master  Denis  Duval 
was  standing  on  a  Ix^nch  at  that  very  moment  for  punishment, 
for  fighting,  I  suppose,  with  a  black  eye  as  big  as  an  omelette. 
"Denis  would  do  very  well  if  he  would  keep  his  fist  off  other  boys' 
noses,"  says  the  nuister ;  and  the  Captain  gave  me  a  seven-shilling 
piece,  and  I  si)ent  it  all  but  twopence  before  the  night  was  over, 
I    remember.     Whilst   I  -  was   at   Pocock's,  I  boarded  with    Mr. 
Ruilge,  a  tnule^snian,  who,  l)esides  being  a  grocer  at  Rye,  was  in 
the  seafaring  way,  and  part  owner  of  a  fishing-boat ;  and  he  took 
soffie  very  queer  Jish  in  his  netij,  as  you  shall  hear  soon.     He  was 
a  chief  man  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  I  attended  his  church  with 
him,  not  paying  much  attention  to  those  most  serious  and  Bacre<l 
things  in  my  early  years,  when  I  was  a  thoughtless  boy,  caring  for 
n:^tliin^  but  lollipops,  hoops,  and  marljlcs. 
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Captain  Denis  was  a  very  pleasant  lively  gentleman,  and  on 
this  day  he  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Coatcs,  what  was  the  Latin 
for  a  holiday,  and  hoped  Mr.  C.  would  give  one  to  his  boys.  Of 
course  we  sixty  boys  shoutcnl  yes  to  that  proposal ;  and  as  for  me. 
Captain  Denis  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Coates,  I  jrress  this  fellow  with 
the  block  eye  here,  and  intend  to  take  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the 
*  Star.* "  You  may  be  sure  I  skipped  off  my  bench,  and  followed 
my  patron.  He  and  his  two  officers  went  to  the  **  Star,"  and  after 
dinner  called  for  a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  and  though  I  would  drink 
none  of  it,  never  having  been  able  to  bear  the  taste  of  rum  or 
brandy,  I  was  glad  to  come  out  and  sit  with  the  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  to  be  amused  with  my  childish  prattle.  Ca]>tain  Denis 
asked  me  what  I  learned,  and  I  daresay  I  bragged  of  my  little 
learning :  in  fact  I  remember  talking  in  a  pompous  way  abort 
Corderius  and  Cornelius  Nepos ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  gave  myself 
very  grand  airs.  He  asked  whether  I  liked  Mr.  Rudge,  the  grocer 
with  whom  I  boarded.  I  did  not  like  him  much,  I  said;  but  I 
hated  Miss  Rudge  and  Bevil  the  apprentice  most  because  they 

were  always here  I  stopped.     "  But  there  is  no  use  in  telling 

tales  out  of  school,"  says  I.  "We  don't  do  that  at  Pocock's, 
we  don't." 

And  what  was  my  mother  going  to  make  of  me?  I  said  I 
should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  sailor,  and  fight  for 
King  George.  And  if  I  did  I  would  bring  all  my  prize-money 
home  to  Agnes,  that  is,  almost  all  of  it — only  keep  a  little  of 
it  for  myself. 

"And  so  you  like  the  sea,  and  go  out  sometimes?"  asks 
Mr.  Denis. 

Oh,  yes,  I  went  out  fishing.  Mr.  Rudge  had  a  half  share  of  a 
boat  along  with  grandfather,  and  I  used  to  help  to  clean  her,  and 
was  taught  to  st^r  her,  with  many  a  precious  slap  on  the  head 
if  I  got  her  in  the  wind ;  and  they  said  I  was  a  very  good  look-out. 
I  could  see  well,  and  remember  bluffs  and  headlands  and  so  forth ; 
and  I  mentioned  several  places,  points  of  our  coasts,  ay,  and  the 
French  coast  too. 

"  And  what  do  you  fish  for  ? "  asks  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  to  say  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Rudge  says ! " 
on  which  the  gentlemen  raare<l  with  laughter.  They  knew  Master 
Rudge's  game,  though  I  in  my  innocence  did  not  understand  it 

"And  so  you  won't  have  a  drop  of  punch?"  asks  Captain 
Denis. 

"  No,  sir,  I  made  a  vow  I  would  not,  when  I  saw  Miss  Rudge 
so  queer." 

"  Miss  Rudge  is  often  queer,  is  she  ? " 
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''  Yes,  the  nasty  pig !  And  she  calls  names,  and  8^p«  down* 
stairs,  and  knocks  the  cupe  and  saucers  about,  and  fights  the  appren- 
tice, and — but  I  mustn't  say  anything  more.  I  never  tell  taies,  I 
don't!" 

In  this  way  I  went  on  prattling  with  my  patron  and  his  fiiendsi 
and  they  made  me  sing  them  a  song  in  Frepch,  and  a  song  in 
German,  and  they  laughed  and  seemed  amused  at  my  antics  and 
(»pers.  Captain  Denis  walked  home  with  me  to  our  lodgings,  and 
I  told  him  liow  I  liked  Sunday  the  best  day  of  the  week — that  is, 
every  other  Sunday — because  I  went  away  quite  early,  and  wafked 
three  miles  to  mother  and  grand&ther  at  Winchelsea,  and  saw 
Agnes. 

And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  t  To-day  her  name  is  Agnes  Duval, 
and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard  by.  The  lot  of  my  life  has 
been  changed  by  knowing  her.  To  win  such  a  prize  In  life's  lottery 
is  given  but  to  very  very  few.  What  I  have  done  (of  any  worth) 
has  been  done  in  trying  to  deserve  her.  I  might  nave  remained, 
but  for  her,  in  my  humble  native  lot,  to  be  neither  honest  nor 
happy,  but  that  my  good  angel  yonder  succoured  me.  All  I  have 
I  owe  to  her :  but  I  pay  with  all  I  have,  and  what  creature  can 
do  more  7 


CHAPTER  n 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SAFERNE 

MADEMOISELLE  BE  SAVERNE  came  from  Alsace,  where 
her  fhmily  occupied  a  niuch  higher  rank  than  that  held  by 
the  worthy  Protestant  elder  from  whom  her  humble  servant 
is  descended.  Her  mother  was  a  Viomesnil,  her  father  was  of  a 
noble  Alsatian  family,  Counts  of  Barr  and  Saverne.  The  old  Qount 
de  Saverne  was  alive,  and  a  chamberlain  in  the  Court  of  his  Polish 
Migesty  good  King  Stanislas  at  Nanci,  when  his  son  the  Ticomte 
de  Barr,  a  man  already  advanced  in  years,  brought  home  his  bloom- 
ing young  bride  to  that  pretty  little  capital. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  brisk  and  cheery  old  getitleman, 
as  his  son  was  gloomy  and  severe.  The  Count's  hotel  at  Nanci  was 
one  of  the  gayest  of  the  little  Court.  His  Protestantism  was  by  no 
means  austere.  He  was  even  known  to  regret  that  there  were  no 
French  convents  for  noble  damsels  of  the  Protestant  confession,  as 
there  were  across  the  Rhine,  where  his  own  two  daughters  might  be 
b^towed  out  of  the  way.  Mesflemoiselles  de  Saverne  were  ungainly 
in  appearance,  fierce  and  soiu-  in  temper,  resembling,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, their  brother  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Barr. 

In  his  youth,  Monsieur  de  Barr  had  served  not  without  distinc- 
tion, being  engaged  against  Messieurs  the  English  at  Hastenbeck 
and  Laufeldt,  where  he  had  shown  both  courage  and  capacity.  His 
Protestantism  prevented  his  promotion  in  the  army.  He  left  it, 
steadfast  in  his  fkith,  but  soured  in  his  temper.  He  did  not  ciire 
for  whist  or  music,  like  his  easy  old  father,  fiis  appearance  at  the 
Count's  little  suppers  was  as  cheeiful  as  a  death's-head  at  a  feast. 
Monsieur  de  Barr  only  frequented  these  entertainments  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  young  wife,  who  pined  and  was  wretched  in  the 
solitary  family  mansion  of  Saverne,  where  the  Vicomte  took  up  his 
residence  when  first  married. 

He  was  of  an  awful  temper,  and  subject  to  storms  of  passion. 
Being  a  very  conscientious  man,  he  suffered  extremely  after  one  of 
these  ebullitions  of  rage.  Between  his  alternations  of  anger  and 
remorse,  his  life  was  a  sad  one  ;  his  household  trembled  before  him, 
and  especially  the  poor  little  wife  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  her 
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quiet  country  villago  to  be  the  victim  of  his  lage  and  repentancea. 
More  than  once  she  fled  to  the  old  Count  of  Saverne  at  Nanci,  and 
the  kindly  selfiRh  old  gentleman  .used  his  feeble  endeavours  to  protect 
his  poor  little  daughter-in-law.  Quickly  after  these  quarrels  letters 
would  arrive,  containing  vows  of  the  most  abject  repentance  on  the 
Baron's  part.  These  matrimonial  campaigns  followed  a  regular 
coiu'se.  First  rose  the  outbreak  of  temper ;  then  the  lady's  flight 
ensued  to  papa-in-law  at  Nanci;  then  came  letters  expressive  of 
grief;  then  the  repentant  criminal  himself  arrived,  whose  anguish  and 
cries  of  mea  ctdpa  were  more  insupiK>rtable  than  his  outbreaks  of 
rage.  After  a  few  years,  Madame  de  Barr  lived  almost  entirely  with 
her  father-in-law  at  Nanci,  and  was  scarcely  seen  in  her  husband's 
gloomy  mansion  of  Ssiveme. 

For  some  years  no  child  was  bom  of  this  most  unhappy  union. 
Just  when  poor  King  Stanislas  came  by  his  lamentable  death  (being 
burned  at  his  own  fire),  the  old  Count  de  Saverne  died,  and  his  son 
found  that  he  inherited  little  more  than  his  fether's  name  and  title 
of  Saverne,  the  family  estate  being  greatly  impoverished  by  the  late 
Count  s  extravagant  an<l  indolent  habits,  and  much  weighed  down 
by  the  jjortioiis  awarded  to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saverne,  the  elderly 
sisters  of  the  present  eMerly  lohl. 

The  town  house  at  Nanci  was  shut  up  for  a  wliile ;  and  the  new 
Lord  of  Saverne  retire<l  to  his  castle  with  his  sisters  and  his  wife. 
With  his  Catholic  neighbours  the  stem  Pn)testant  gentleman  had 
little  communion ;  and  the  society  which  froi]uented  his  dull  house 
chiefly  cx)nsi?jted  of  Protestant  clergymen  who  04une  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Along  its  left  bank,  which  liad  only  become 
French  territory  of  late  years,  the  Frencli  and  Gennan  languages 
were  spoken  indifferently ;  in  the  latter  language  Monsieur  de 
Saverne  was  called  tlie  Hcrr  von  Zabern.  After  his  father's  death, 
Herr  von  Zabern  may  have  melted  a  little,  but  he  soon  became  as 
moody,  violent,  and  ill-conditioned  as  ever  the  Herr  von  Barr  had 
been.  Savenie  was  a  little  country  town,  with  the  crumbling  old 
Hotel  de  Saverne  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  a  straggling  street 
stretching  on  cither  side.  Behind  the  house  were  melancholy  gardens, 
squared  and  clipped  after  the  ancient  French  fashion,  and,  beyond  the 
ganlen  wall,  some  fieMs  and  woo<ls,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Saverne 
family.  These  fields  imd  woods  were  fringed  by  another  great  forest, 
which  had  once  been  the  proj^erty  of  the  house  of  Saverne,  but  had 
been  purchase<l  from  the  late  easy  proprietor  by  Messeigneurs  de 
Rohan,  Princes  of  the  Empire,  of  France,  and  the  Church,  Cardinals, 
and  Archbishops  of  Strasbourg,  between  whom  and  their  gloomy 
Protestant  neighbour  there  was  no  goodwill.  Not  only  questions 
of  faith  separated  tlicni,  hut  questions  of  chasse.     The  Count  de 
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Saverne,  who  loved  shooting,  and  beat  his  meagre  wo<k1s  for  gnme 
with  a  couple  of  lean  doga,  and  a  fowling-i)iece  over  his  shoulder, 
sometimes  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  hunting-parties  of  Monseigneur 
the  Cardinal,  who  went  to  the  chase  like  a  Prince  as  he  was,  with 
piqueurs  and  horn-blowers,  wliole  packs  of  dogs,  and  a  troop  of  gentle- 
men in  liis  uniform.  Not  seldom  his  Eminence's  keepers  and  Monsieur 
de  Saveme*s  solitary  garde-<'hasse  ha<l  quarrels.  "  Tell  your  master 
that  I  will  shoot  any  red-legs  which  come  uiwm  my  land,"  Mojisieur 
de  Saveme  said  in  one  of  these  controversies,  as  he  held  up  a 
partridge  which  he  had  just  brought  down ;  and  the  keeper  knew 
the  moody  nobleman  wouhl  be  tnie  to  his  word. 

Two  neighbours  so  ill  disposed  towanls  one  another  were  spee<lily 
at  law  ;  and  in  the  courts  at  Strasbourg  a  jKwr  provincial  gentleman 
was  Hkely  to  meet  with  scanty  justice  wiien  opjKwed  to  such  a 
powerful  enemy  as  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  one  of 
the  greatest  noblemen  of  the  kingdom.  Boundary  questions,  in  a 
land  where  there  are  no  heilgcs — game,  forest,  and  fisliery  (piestions 
— how  C4in  I  tell,  who  am  no  lawyer,  what  set  the  gentlemen  at 
loggerheads  ]  In  later  diiys,  I  met  one  Mimsieur  Georgel,  an  Abb^, 
who  had  been  a  secretary  of  tlie  Prince  Cardinal,  and  he  told  me 
that  Monsieur  de  Savcrne  was  a  headlong,  violent,  ill-conditioned 
little  iiuiuuais  couchenr^  as  they  say  in  France,  and  ready  to  quarrel 
with  or  without  a  reason. 

These  quarrels  naturally  took  the  Count  de  Saveme  to  his 
advocat(»s  and  lawyers  at  Straslwurg,  and  he  wouhl  absent  himself 
for  days  from  home,  where  his  poor  \vife  was  perliajw  not  sorry  to 
be  rid  of  liim.  It  chanced,  on  one  of  these  expe<lition8  to  the  chief 
town  of  his  i»rovince,  that  he  fell  in  with  a  former  comrade  in 
his  campaigns  of  Hastenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  an  officer  of  Soubise's 
regiment,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte.*  La  Motte  had  Ixmju  destined 
to  tlie  Church,  like  many  cadets  of  gtx>d  family,  but,  his  elder 
brother  dying,  he  was  releiised  from  the  tonsure  and  the  seminary, 
and  entered  the  army  under  good  protection.  Mesdcmoiselles  de 
Saveme  rememl)cred  this  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  at  Nanci  in  old 
days.  He  bore  the  worst  of  char*icters ;  he  was  gambler,  intriguer, 
duellist,  profligaUi.  I  suspect  that  most  gentlemen's  reputations 
come  off  ill  under  the  tongues  of  these  ohl  ladies,  an<l  have  heard 
of  other  countries  where  niesdemoiselles  are  equally  hanl  to  please. 
**  Well,  have  we  not  all  our  faults  ] "  I  imagine  Monsieur  de  Saveme 
saying,  in  a  rage.     "  Is  there  no  sucli  thing  as  calumny  ]     Are  we 

*  That  unlucky  Prince  de  Roban  was.  to  suflfer  by  anotbor  Dolomotte,  who, 
witb  his  "Valoise"  of  a  wife,  played  such  a  notorious  part  in  the  famous 
''diamond  necklace"  business;  but  the  two  worthiiM  were  not,  I  belioTa^ 
related.— D.  D. 
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never  to  repent,  if  we  have  been  wrong  ?  I  know  be  has  led  a  wild 
youth.  Others  inay  have  done  as  much.  But  prodigals  have  been 
reclaimed  ere  now,  and  I  for  my  part  will  not  turn  my  back  on  this 
one."  '*  Ah,  I  wish  he  had  ! "  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  myself  in 
later  days ;  "  hut  it  was  his  fate,  his  fate  I " 

One  djiy,  then,  the  Count  de  Savemc  returns  home  from 
Strasbourg  with  liis  new  friend ;  presents  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
to  the  ladies  of  his  house,  makes  the  gloomy  place  as  cheerful  as 
he  can  for  his  guest,  brings  forth  the  best  wine  from  his  catte^  and 
beats  his  best  covers  for  game.  I  myself  knew  the  Baron  some 
years  later :  —a  handsome,  tall,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a  shifky  eye, 
a  soft  voice,  and  a  grand  manner.  Monsieur  de  Sftveme  for  his 
part  was  short,  black,  and  ill-favoured,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother 
say.  But  Mrs.  Duval  did  not  love  him,  fancying  that  he  ill-treated 
her  Biche.  AVhere  she  disliked  people,  my  worthy  parent  would 
never  allow  them  a  single  good  quality ;  but  she  always  averred 
that  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman. 

The  intimacy  between  these  two  gentlemen  increased  apace. 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  was  ever  welcome  at  Saverne :  a  room  in 
the  house  was  called  his  room :  thoir  visitor  was  an  acquaintance 
of  their  enemy  the  Cardinal  also,  and  would  often  come  from  the 
one  chiiteau  to  the  otluT.  Lanj^^hingly  he  would  t^ll  how  angry 
Monseigncur  was  with  his  neighbour.  He  wished  he  coidd  make 
peace  between  the  two  houses.  He  gave  good  advice  to  Monsieur  de 
Saverne,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  he  ran  in  provoking  so  powerful 
an  adversarj'.  Men  had  been  imprisoned  for  life  for  less  reason^ 
The  Canlinal  might  get  a  leftre  de  cnrket  against  his  obstinate 
opponent.  He  could,  Iwisidcs,  iiiiii  Saverne  with  fines  and  law 
costs.  The  conte^st  bctwecMi  the  two  was  quite  unequal,  and  the 
we^iker  party  must  inevitjibly  be  (Tuslu?d,  unle^ss  these  unhai>py 
disputes  should  cease.  As  far  as  the  ladies  of  the  house  dared 
sp(»ak,  they  coinc^ided  in  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte, 
an<l  were  for  submission  and  reconciliation  with  their  neighbours. 
Madame  de  Saverne's  own  relations  heard  of  the  feud,  and  implored 
the  Count  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  (»ne  of  these,  the  Baron  de 
Viomesnil,  going  to  command  in  Corsica,  who  entreate<l  Monsieur  de 
Savenie  to  acrompany  him  on  tlie  camj)aign.  Anywhere  the  Count 
Wits  Siifer  than  in  his  own  house  with  an  implacable  and  irresistible 
enemy  at  his  gate.  Monsieur  de  Saverne  yielded  to  his  kinsman's 
importunities.  He  took  down  his  sword  and  pistols  of  Laufeldt 
from  the  wall,  whei*e  thev  had  liuni;  for  twenty  years.  He  set  the 
affairs  of  his  house  in  order,  and  after  solenndv  assembling  his 
family,  and  on  his  knees  confiding  it  to  the  irracions  protection  oi 
ELeaven,  he  left  home  to  join  the  suite  of  the  French  GeneraL 
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A  few  weeks  after  he  left  lioiiie— several  years  aft;er  his  marriage 
—his  wife  wrote  to  inform  him  that  she  was  likely  to  be  a  mother. 
The  stern  man,  who  had  been  very  unhappy  previously,  and  chose 
to  think  that  his  wife's  barrenness  was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for 
some  crime  of  his  or  hers,  was  very  much  moved  by  this  announce- 
ment. I  have  still  at  home  a  German  Bible  which  he  used,  and  in 
which  is  written  in  the  German  a  very  affecting  prayer  composed 
by  him,  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  child  about  to  be 
bom,  and  hoping  that  this  infant  might  grow  in  grace,  and  bring 
peace  and  love  and  unity  into  the  household.  It  would  appear 
that  he  made  no.  doubt  he  should  have  a  son.  His  hope  and  aim 
were  to  save  in  every  possible  way  for  this  child.  I  have  read 
many  letters  of  his  which  he  sent  from  Corsica  to  his  wife,  and 
which  she  kept.  They  were  fidl  of  strange  minute  orders,  as  to 
the  rearing  and  education  of  this  son  that  was  to  be  bom.  He  en- 
joined saving  amounting  to  niggjirdliness  in  hi.s  household,  and  cal- 
culated how  nuich  might  be  put  away  in  ten,  in  twenty  years,  so 
that  the  coming  heir  might  have  a  property  worthy  of  his  ancient 
name.  In  case  he  should  fall  in  action,  he  laid  commands  u})on 
his  wife  to  pursue  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  tlie 
child  at  coming  of  age  might  be  able  to  apix?ar  creditably  in  the 
world.  In  these  letters,  I  remember,  the  events  of  the  campaign 
were  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words ;  the  main  part  of  the  letters 
consisted  of  prayers,  speculations,  and  prophecies  regarding  the 
child,  and  sermons  couched  in  the  language  of  the  writer's  stern 
creed.  When  the  child  was  born,  and  a  girl  appeared  in  place  of 
the  boy,  upon  whom  the  poor  father  had  set  his  heart,  I  hear  the 
family  were  so  dismayed,  that  they  hardly  dared  to  break  the  news 
to  the  chief  of  the  house. 

AVho  told  me?  The  same  man  who  said  he  wished  he  had 
never  seen  M.  de  Saverae :  the  man  for  whom  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man had  conceived  a  warm  friendship ; — the  man  who  was  to  bring 
a  mysterious  calamity  upon  those  whom,  as  I  do  think,  and  in  his 
selfish  way,  he  loved  sincerely,  and  he  spoke  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  little  desire  to  deceive  me. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  is  gone  on  the  campaign.  The  chdtdaine 
is  left  alone  in  her  melancholy  tower  with  her  two  dismal  duennas. 
My  good  mother,  sjKiaking  in  later  days  about  these  matters,  took  up 
the  part  of  her  Biche  against  the  ladies  of  Barr  and  their  brother, 
and  always  asserted  that  the  tyranny  of  the  duennas,  and  the 
meddling,  and  the  verbosity,  and  the  ill-temper  of  M.  de  Saveme 
himself,  brought  about  the  melancholy  events  which  now  presently 
ensued.  The  Count  de  Saveme  was  a  little  man  (my  mother  said) 
who  loved  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  who  held  forth  from  morning 
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till  night.  His  life  was  a  fiiAS.  He  would  weigh  the  coffee,  and 
count  the  lumps  of  sugar,  and  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  hia 
frugal  house.  Night  and  morning  he  preached  sermonB  to  his 
&mily,  and  he  continued  to  preach  when  not  en  ckaire,  laying 
down  the  law  upon  all  subjects,  untiringly  voluble.  CheerAilnesa 
in  the  company  of  such  a  man  was  hypocrisy.  Mesdames  de  Ban* 
had  to  disguise  weariness,  to  assume  an  air  of  contentment,  and 
to  appear  to  be  interested  when  tlie  Count  preached.  As  for  the 
Count's  sisters,  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  their  brother  and 
lord  with  respectful  submission.  They  had  a  himdred  domestic 
occujmtions :  they  had  baking  atd  boiling,  and  pfckling,  and  wash- 
ing, and  endless  embroidery :  the  life  of  the  little  chateau  was  quite 
supportable  to  them.  They  knew  no  better.  Even  in  their  father's 
days  at  Nanci,  the  ungainly  women  kept  pretty  much  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  were  little  better  than  domestic  servants  in  waiting 
on  Monseigneur. 

And  Madame  de  Saveme,  on  her  first  entnince  into  the  family, 
accepted  the  suliordinate  ]K)sition  meekly  enough.  She  spun  and 
she  bleached,  and  she  worked  groat  embroideries,  and  busied  herself 
about  her  house,  and  listens  1  deiiiurely  whilHt  Monsieur  le  Comte 
was  preaching.  But  then  there  came  a  time  when  licr  duties  in- 
terested her  no  more,  when  his  sermons  became  esijecially  wearisome, 
when  sharp  words  i)a8sed  l)etwe(jn  her  and  her  lord,  and  the  poor 
thing  exhibited  symptoms  of  impatience  and  revolt.  And  with  the 
revolt  arose  awful  storms  and  domestic  battles ;  and  after  battles, 
submission,  reconciliation,  forgivener«j,  hypocrisy. 

It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  de  Saverne  loved  the  sound  of 
his  own  croaking  voice,  and  to  h(jld  forth  to  his  own  congregation. 
Night  after  night  he  and  his  friend  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  would 
have  religious  (lisput^is  together,'  in  which  the  Huguenot  gentleman 
flattered  himself  that  he  (M)ii8tantly  had  the  better  of  the  ex-pupil 
of  the  seminary.  I  was  not  prtwent  naturally,  not  setting  my  foot 
nn  French  groun<l  until  five-an<l-twenty  years  after,  but  I  can  fancy 
Mailame  the  Counttjss  sitting  at  her  tambour-frame,  and  the  old 
duenna  hidies  at  their  cards,  and  the  conihit  of  the  churches  going 
3n  between  these  two  champions  in  the  little  old  saloon  of  the 
Hotel  de  Saverne.  "As  I  hope  for  pardon,"  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
said  to  me  at  a  supnjme  moment  of  his  life,  "and  to  meet  those 
whom  on  earth  I  loved,  and  made  UTthapj)y,  no  w^rong  passed 
betwetui  Clarisse  and  me,  save  that  w^rong  which  consisted  in  dis- 
guising from  lier  husliand  the  regard  we  had  for  one  another.  Once, 
twice,  thrice,  I  went  away  from  their  house,  but  that  unhappy 
Saveme  would  bring  me  back,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  return. 
I  would  let  him  talk  for  hours — I  own  it — so  that  I  might  be 
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near  ClariHse.  I  liad  to  answer  from  time  to  time,  and  rubbed 
up  my  old  seminary  learning  to  reply  to  bis  sermons.  I  must 
often  have  spoken  at  random,  for  my  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
the  poor  man's  radotages,  and  he  could  no  more  change  my  con- 
victions than  he  coidd  change  the  colour  of  my  skin.  Hoiurs  and 
hours  thus  passed  away.  They  would  have  been  intolerably  tedious 
to  others :  they  were  not  so  to  me.  I  preferred  that  gloomy  little 
chateau  to  the  finest  place  in  Europe.  To  see  Clarisse,  was  all  I 
asked.  Denis !  There  is  a  power  irresistible  impelling  all  of  ub. 
From  the  moment  I  first  set  eyes  on  her,  I  knew  she  was  my 
fate.  I  shot  an  English  grenadier  at  Hastenbeck,  who  would  have 
bayoneted  poor  Saverne  but  for  me.  As  I  lifte*!  him  up  from 
the  ground,  I  thought,  '  I  shall  have  to  repent  of  ever  having  seen 
that  man.'  I  felt  the  same  thing,  Duval,  when  I  saw  you."  And 
as  the  unhappy  gentleman  spoke,  I  remembered  how  I  for  my  part 
felt  a  singular  and  unpleasant  sensation  as  of  terror  and  approach- 
ing evil  when  first  I  looked  at  that  handsome,  ill-omened  face. 

I  thankfully  believe  the  words  which  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
spoke  to  me  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  no  cause  to  disguise 
the  truth;  and  am  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess  de 
Saverne.  Poor  lady  !  if  she  erred  in  thought,  she  had  to  pay  bo 
awful  a  penalty  for  her  crime,  that  we  humbly  hope  it  has  been 
forgiven  her.  She  waa  not  true  to  her  husband,  though  she  did 
him  no  wrong.  If,  while  trembling  before  him,  she  yet  had  dis- 
simulation enough  to  smile  and  be  merry,  I  suppose  no  preacher  or 
husband  would  be  very  angry  with  lier  for  that  hypocrisy.  I  have 
seen  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  soundly  cufied  for  looking  sulky : 
we  expect  our  negroes  to  be  obedient,  and  to  be  happy  too. 

Now  when  Monsieur  de  Savenie  went  away  to  Corsica,  I 
suspect  he  was  strongly  advised  to  take  that  step  by  his  friend 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte.  When  he  was  gone.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
did  not  present  himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  where  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  his,  a  pastor  and  preacher  from  Kehl,  on  the 
German  Rhine  bank,  was  installed  in  command  of  the  little  garrison, 
from  which  its  natural  captain  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Clarisse  deceived  this  gentleman  and 
her  two  sisters-in-law,  and  acted  towards  them  with  a  very  culpable 
hypocrisy. 

Although  there  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  chateaux 
of  Saverne — namely,  the  Cardinal's  new^-built  castle  in  the  Park, 
and  the  Count's  hotel  in  the  little  town — yet  each  house  knew 
more  or  less  of  the  other's  doings.  When  the  Prince  Cardinal  and 
his  Court  were  at  Saverne,  Mcsdonioisellcs  de  Barr  were  kept 
perfectly  well-infonfted  of  «iU  the  festivities  wbiqU  they  did  wot 
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share.  In  our  little  Fareport  here  do  not  the  MIbs  PryOy  my 
neighbours,  know  what  I  ha^e  for  dinner,  the  amount  of  my 
income,  the  price  of  my  wife's  last  gown,  and  the  iteinB  of  my 
son's,  Captain  Scapegrace's,  tailor's  bilL  No  doubt  the  ladies  of 
Barr  were  equally  well-informed  of  the  49U^£pB  of  the  *  l^rince 
Ooaiyutor  and  his  Court.  Such  gambling,  such  splendour,  such 
painted  hussies  from  Strasbourg,  such  plays,  masquerades,  and 
orgies  as  took  place  in  that  castle  1  Mesdemoiselles  had  the  very 
latest  particulars  of  all  these  horrors,  and  the  Canlinal's  castle 
was  to  them  as  the  castle  of  a  wicked  ogre.  From  her  little  dingy 
tower  at  m'ght  Madame  de  Saveme  could  look  out,  and  see  the 
Cardinal's  sixty  palace  windows  all  aflahie.  Of  summer  nights, 
gusts  of  unhallowed  music  wouhl  be  heard  from  the  great  house, 
where  dancing  festivals,  theatrical  pieces  even,  were  performed. 
Though  Madame  de  Saveme  was  forbiddeh  by  her  husband  to 
frequent  those  assemblies,  the  townspeople  were  up  to  the  piEJace 
from  time  to  time,  and  Madame  could  not  help  |iearing  of  tlie 
doings  there.  In  spite  of  the  Count^s  prohibition,  his  gardener 
poached  in  the  Cardinal's  woods ;  one  or  two  of  the  servants  were 
smuggled  in  to  see  a  fete  or  a  ball ;  then  Madame's  own  woman 
went ;  then  Madame  herself  begun  to  have  a  wicked  longing  to  go, 
as  Madame's  first  ancestress  had  for  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
Is  not  the  apple  always  rii>e  on  that  tree,  and  does  not  the  tempter 
for  ever  invite  you  to  pluck  and  eat?  Madame  de  Saveme  had 
a  lively  little  waiting-maid,  whose  bright  eyes  loved  to  look  into 
neighbours'  parks  and  gardens,  and  who  had  found  favour  with 
one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Prince  Archbishop.  This  woman 
brought  news  to  her  mistress  of  the  feasts,  balls,  banquets,  nay, 
pomedies,  which  were  perfonned  at  the  Prince  Cardinal's.  The 
Prince's  gentlemen  went  hunting  in  his  uniform.  He  was  served 
on  plate,  and  a  lacquey  in  his  livery  stood  behind  each  guest! 
He  had  the  Freu(th  comedians  over  from  Strasbourg.  Oh !  that 
Monsieur  de  Molii^re  was  a  droll  gentleman;  and  how  grand  the 
"  Cid  "  was ! 

Now,  to  see  these  plays  and  balls,  Martha,  the  maid,  must 
have  had  intelligence  in  and  out  of  both  the  houses  of  Saveme. 
She  must  have  deceived  those  old  dragons,  Mesdemoiselles.  She 
must  have  had  means  of  creeping  out  at  the  gate,  and  silently 
creeping  back  again.  She  told  her  mistress  everything  she  saw, 
acted  the  plays  for  her,  and  described  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Madame  de  Saverae  was  never  tired  of  hearing  her 
maid's  stories.  When  Martha  was  going  to  a  fete,  Madame  lent 
her  some  little  ornament  to  wear,  and  yet  when  Pasteur  Schnorr 
and  Mesdemoiselles  talked  of  the  proceedings  at  Great  Saveme,  and 
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as  if  the  fires  of  Gomorrah  were  ready  to  swallow  up  that  palace, 
and  all  within  it,  the  Lady  of  Saveme  sat  demurely  in  silence,  and 
listened  to  their  croaking  and  sermons.  Listened?  The  pastor 
exhorted  the  household,  the  old  ladies  talketl  night  after  night, 
and  poor  Madame  de  Saverae  never  heeded.  Her  thoughts  were 
away  in  Great  Saveme ;  her  si)irit  was  for  ever  hankering  about 
those  woods.  Letters  came  now  and  again  from  Monsieur  de 
Saveme,  with  the  army.  Thoy  had  Ikjcu  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Very  good.  He  was  unhurt.  Heaven  be  praised  !  And  then  tlie 
grim  husband  read  his  poor  little  wife  a  gnm  sermon ;  and  the 
grim  sisters  and  the  chaplain  commented  on  it.  Once,  after  an 
action  at  Calvi,  Monsieur  de  Saverne,  who  was  always  specially 
lively  in  moments  of  danger,  described  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  tlie  chaplain  took  advantiige  of  the 
circumstance,  and  delivered  to  the  household  a  priKligious  dis- 
course on  death,  on  danger,  on  ])reservation  here  and  hereafter, 
and  alas,  and  alas !  poor  Madame  de  Saveme  found  that  she  had 
not  listened  to  a  word  of  the  homily.  Her  thoughts  were  not 
with  the  preacher,  nor  with  the  captain  of  Viomesnirs  regiment 
before  Calvi ;  they  were  in  the  palace  at  Great  Saverne,  with  the 
balls,  and  the  comedies,  and  the  music,  and  the  fine  gentlemen 
firom  Paris  and  Stni8l)0urg,  and  out  of  the  Empire  Ix^yond  the 
Rhine,  who  frequented  the  Prince's  entertainments. 

What  happened  where  the  wicked  spirit  was  whispering  "  Eat," 
and  the  tempting  apple  hung  within  reach  1  One  niglit  when  the 
household  was  at  rest,  Madame  de  Saverne,  muffled  in  cloak  and 
calash,  with  a  female  companion  similarly  disguised,  tripped  silently 
out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  found  a  carriole  in 
waiting,  with  a  driver  who  apparently  knew  the  road  and  the 
passengers  he  was  to  carry,  and  after  half-an-hour's  drive  through 
the  straight  avenues  of  the  park  of  Great  Saverae,  alighted  at  the 
gates  of  the  chflteau,  where  the  driver  gave  up  the  reins  of  the 
carriole  to  a  domestic  in  waiting,  and,  by  doors  an<l  passages  which 
seemed  perfectly  well-known  to  him,  the  coachman  and  the  two 
women  entered  the  castle  together  and  found  their  way  to  a  gallery 
in  a  great  hall,  in  which  many  lords  and  ladies  were  seated,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  stage,  with  a  curtain  iKjfore  it.  Men  and 
women  came  backwards  and  forwards  on  this  stage,  and  recited 
dialogue  in  verses.  0  mercy  !  it  was  a  comedy  they  were  acting, 
one  of  those  wicked  delightful  plays  which  she  was  forbidden  to 
see,  and  which  she  was  longing  to  behohl !  After  the  comedy  was 
tr)  be  a  ball,  in  which  the  actors  would  dance  in  their  stage  habits. 
Some  of  the  people  were  in  masks  already,  and  in  that  box  near 
to   the  stage,   surrounded   by   a  little   crowd   of  dominoes,   sate 
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Monseigneur  the  Prince  Cardioal  himself.  Madame  de  SaTeme 
had  seen  him  and  his  cavalcade  sometimes  returning  from  hunting. 
She  would  have  been  as  much  puzzled  to  say  what  the  plaj  was 
about  88  to  give  an  account  of  Pasteur  Schnorr's  sermon  a  few 
hours  before.  But  Frontin  made  jokes  with  his  master  Damia; 
and  G^ronte  locked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  and  went  to  bed 
grumbling;  and  it  grew  quite  dark,  and  Mathurine  flung  a  rope- 
ladder  out  of  window,  and  she  and  her  mistress  Elmire  came  down 
the  ladder;  and  Frontin  held  it,  and  Elmire,  with  a  little  cry, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Monsieur  Dam  is ;  and  master  and  man,  and 
uiaid  and  mistress,  sang  a  merry  chorus  together,  in  which  human 
frailty  was  very  cheerfully  depicted;  and  when  they  had  done, 
away  they  went  to  the  gondola  which  was  in  waiting  at  the  canal 
stairs,  and  so  good-night.  And  when  old  G^ronte,  wakened  up  by 
the  disturbance,  at  last  came  forth  in  his  nightcap,  and  saw  the 
boat  paddling  away  out  of  reach,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  audience 
laughed  at  the  poor  impotent  raging  old  wretch.  It  was  a  very 
merry  play  indeed,  and  is  still  jwpular  and  performed  in  France 
and  elsewliere. 

After  the  play  cjimc  a  l>all.  Would  Madame  dance  1  Would 
the  noble  Countess  of  Saverne  dance  with  a  coaehnian?  There 
were  others  below  on  the  dancing-floor  dressed  in  mask  and  domino 
as  she  was.  Wlio  ever  said  she  had  a  mask  and  domino?  You 
see  it  has  been  stat^'d  that  she  was  muflled  in  cloak  and  calash. 
Well,  is  not  a  domino  a  cloak  ?  and  has  it  not  a  hood  or  calash 
appended  to  it  ?  and,  pray,  do  not  women  w^car  masks  at  home  as 
well  as  at  the  Ridotto  ? 

Another  question  arises  here.  A  high-bom  lady  entrusts  her- 
self to  a  charioteer,  who  drives  her  to  the  castle  of  a  prince  her 
husband's  enemy.  Who  was  her  coniiMinion  ?  Of  course  he  could 
be  no  other  than  that  luckless  Monsieur  de  la  Motte.  He  had 
never  been  very  far  away  from  Madame  de  Saverne  since  her 
husband's  departure.  In  spite  of  (chaplains,  and  duennas,  and 
•guards,  and  locks  and  keys,  he  had  found  means  of  communicating 
with  her.  How?  By  what  lies  and  stratagems'?  By  what  arts 
and  bribery?  These  poor  i>eople  are  l)oth  gone  to  their  account. 
Both  suffered  a  fearful  ])unishineut.  I  will  not  describe  their 
follies,  and"  don't  care  to  Ik)  Monsieur  Figaro,  and  hold  the  ladder 
and  lantern,  while  the  Count  scales  Rosina's  window.  Poor 
frightened  erring  soul !  She  suffered  an  awful  penalty  for  what^ 
no  doubt,  wjis  a  great  wrong. 

A  child  almost,  she  was  married  to  Monsieur  de  Saverne,  with- 
out knowing  Inin,  without  liking  him,  because  her  parents  ordered 
her,  and  Injcuuse  she  was  bound  to  comply  with  their  wiU.     ShQ 
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waa  Bold,  and  went  to  her  slavery.  She  lived  at  first  obediently 
enough.  If  she  shed  tears,  they  were  dried ;  if  she  quarrelled  with 
her  husband,  the  two  were  presently  reconciled.  She  bore  no 
especial  malice,  and  was  as  gentle,  subordinate  a  slave  as  ever  you 
shall  see  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes.  Nobody's  tears  were  sooner 
dried,  as  I  should  judge :  none  wouhi  be  more  ready  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  overseer  who  drove  her.  But  you  don't  expect  sincerity 
and  subservience  too.  I  know,  for  my  part,  a  lady  who  only  obeys 
when  she  likes :  and  faith  !  it  may  be  it  is  /  who  am  the  hypocrite, 
and  have  to  tremble,  and  smile,  and  swindle  before  her. 

When  Madame  de  Saverne's  time  was  nearly  come,  it  waa 
ordered  that  she  should  go  to  Strasbourg,  where  the  best  medical 
assisUmce  is  to  be  had :  and  here,  six  months  after  her  husband's 
departure  for  Corsica,  their  chihl,  Agnes  de  Saveme,  was  bom. 

Did  secret  terror  and  mental  disiiuietude  and  remorse  now  fall 
on  the  unhappy  lady]  Siie  wrote  to  my  motiier,  at  this  time  her 
only  confidante  (and  yet  not  a  confidante  at  all  !) — "  0  Ursule  !  I 
dread  this  event.  Pcrhajw  I  shall  die.  I  think  I  hope  I  shall. 
In  these  long  days  since  he  has  been  away,  I  have  got  so  to  dread 
his  return,  tliat  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad  when  I  see  him.  Do  you 
know,  after  the  battle  before  Calvi,  when  I  read  that  many  officers 
had  been  killed,  I  thought,  is  Monsieur  de  Saveme  killed?  And  I 
read  the  list  down,  and  his  name  was  not  there :  and,  my  sister, 
my  sister,  I  was  not  glad  !     Have  I  come  to  be  such  a  monster  as 

to  wish  my  own  husband No.     I  wish  I  was.     I  can't  speak 

to  Monsieur  Schnorr  about  this.  He  is  so  stupid.  He  doesn't 
understand  me.  He  is  like  my  husband,  for  ever  preaching  me 
his  sermons. 

"  Listen,  Ursule !  Speak  it  to  nobody  1  I  have  been  to  hear  a 
sermon.  Oh,  it  was  indee<l  divine  !  It  was  not  from  one  of  our 
pastors.  Oh,  how  they  weary  me !  It  was  from  a  good  bishop 
of  the  French  Church — not  our  German  Church — the  Bishop  of 
Amiens — who  happens  to  be  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal  Prince. 
The  bishop's  name  is  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  He  is  a  relative  of  a 
gentleman  of  whom  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  lately — of  a  great 
friend  of  Monsieur  de  Saverne,  who  saved  my  httsband*8  life  in  the 
battle  M.  de  S.  is  always  talking  about. 

"  How  beautiful  the  cathedral  is  !  It  was  night  when  I  went. 
The  church  was  lighted  like  the  stars,  and  the  music  was  like 
Heaven,  Ah,  how  different  from  Monsieur  Schnorr  at  home,  from 
— from  somelKxly  else  at  my  new  home  who  is  always  preaching — 
that  i?*,  when  he  is  at  home !  Poor  man !  I  wonder  whether  he 
preaches  to  them  in  Corsica  !  I  pity  them  if  he  does.  Don't  men- 
tion the  cathedral  if  you  writq  to  mQ.     The  dragons  don't  know 
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aiiythiiig  alxiut  it.  How  they  would  scoI4  if  they  did  I  Oh,  how 
they  ennuyeut  lue,  the  dragons !  Behold  them !  They  think  I  am 
writing  to  my  husband.  Ah,  Ursule !  When  I  write  to  him,  I  sit 
for  hours  l>cforc  the  jtaper.  I  say  nothing ;  and  what  I  say  seems 
to  be  lies.  Whereas  when  I  write  to  you,  my  pen  runs — runs ! 
The  paper  is  covered  before  I  think  I  have  begun.     So  it  is  when  I 

write  to I  do  believe  that  vilain  dragon  is  peering  at  my 

note  with  her  spectacles !  Yes,  my  good  sister,  I  am  writing  to 
Monsieur  le  Comte  ! '' 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  is  added,  as  by  the  Countess's  com- 
mand, in  the  German  language,  in  which  Madame  de  Savcme's 
medicaid  attendant  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  that  the 
cliild  and  mother  arc  doing  well. 

That  daughter  is  sitting  before  me  now — with  spectacles  on 
nose  too — very  placidly  spelling  the  Portsmouth  paper,  where  1 
hope  she  will  soon  read  the  promotion  of  Monsieur  Scapegrace,  I^er 
son.  Slie  ha.s  exchanired  lier  noble  name  for  mine,  which  is  only 
liumble  and  honest.  My  dear !  your  eyes  are  not  so  bright  as  once 
I  remciiibcr  them,  and  the  raven  locks  are  streaked  with  silver. 
To  shield  thy  heail  from  dangers  has  been  the  blessed  chance  and 
duty  of  my  life.  When  I  turn  towards  her,  and  see  her  moored  in 
our  harbour  of  rest,  after  our  lifers  chequered  voyage,  calm  and 
happy,  a  sense  of  immense  gratitude  fills  my  being,  and  my  heart 
says  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  first  days  «)f  the  life  of  Agnes  de  Saveme  were  marked  by 
incidents  which  were  strangely  to  influence  her  career.  Around  her 
little  cnidle  a  double,  a  triple  tnigedy  was  about  to  be  enacted. 
Strange  that  de^ith,  crime,  revenge,  remorse,  mystery,  should  attend 
round  the  cradle  of  one  so  innoi^nt  and  pure — as  pure  and  innocent, 
I  pray  Heaven  now,  as  upon  that  day  when,  at  scarce  a  month  old, 
the  adventures  of  her  life  begjin. 

That  letter  to  my  mother,  written  by  Madame  de  Saveme  on 
the  eve  of  her  child's  birth,  and  finishecl  by  her  attendant,  bears 
date  November  25,  1768.  A  month  later  Martha  Seelwich,  her 
attendant,  wrote  (in  German)  that  her  mistress  had  suffered  fright- 
fully from  fever ;  so  much  so  that  her  rejuson  lef^  her  for  some  time, 
and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Barr  were  for 
bringing  vip  the  child  by  hand ;  but  not  IxMUg  versed  in  nursery 
practices,  the  infant  had  ailed  sadly  until  restored  to  its  mother. 
Madame  de  Savcrne  was  now  tninqiiil.  Ma4lame  was  greatly  better. 
She  hiul  suffered  most  fearfully.  In  her  illness  she  was  constantly 
calling  for  her  foster-sister  to  i)rote(rt  her  from  some  danger  whichy 
as  she  appc^arcd  to  fancy,  mcna<red  Madame. 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  passing,  I 
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remember  the  arrival  of  the  next.  It  lies  in  yonder  drawer,  and 
was  written  by  a  poor  fevered  hand  which  is  now  cold,  in  ink  whicl? 
is  faded  after  fifty  years.*  I  remember  my  mother  screaming  out 
in  German,  which  she  always  spoke  when  strongly  moved,  "  Dear 
Heaven,  my  child  is  mad — is  mad  ! "  And  indeed  that  poor  faded 
letter  contains  a  strange  rhapsody. 

"  Ursiile ! "  she  wrote  (I  do  not  care  to  give  at  length  the  words 
of  the  poor  wandering  creature),  "after  my  child  was  boni  th^ 
demons  wanted  to  take  her  from  me.  But  I  struggled  and  kept 
her  (juite  close,  and  now  they  can  no  longer  hurt  her.  I  took  her 
to  cimrch.  Martha  went  witli  me,  and  He  was  there — he  always 
is — to  defend  me  from  the  demons,  and  I  had  her  christened  Agnes, 
and  I  was  christened  Agnes  too.  Think  of  my  being  christened  at 
twenty-two  !  Agnes  the  First,  and  Agnes  the  Second.  But  though 
my  name  is  changed,  I  am  always  the  same  to  my  Ursule,  and  my 
name  now  is,  Agnes  Clarisse  de  Saveme,  bom  de  Viomesnil." 

She  had  actually,  when  not  quite  mistress  of  her  own  reason, 
been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  her  child. 
Was  she  sane  when  she  so  acted  ?  Had  she  thought  of  the  step 
before  taking  it?  Had  she  known  Catholic  clergymen  at  Saveme, 
or  had  she  other  reasons  for  her  conversion  than  those  whi(!h  were 
furnished  in  the  conversations  which  took  place  between  her  husband 
and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte?  In  this  letter  the  poor  lady  says, 
"  Yesterday  two  persons  came  to  my  bed  with  gold  crowns  round 
their  heads.  One  was  dressed  like  a  priest ;  ©ne  was  beautiful  and 
covered  with  arrows ;  and  they  said,  *  We  are  Saint  Fabian  and 
Saint  Sebastian  ;  and  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  Saint  Agnes :  and 
she  will  be  at  church  to  receive  you  there.' " 

What  the  real  case  was  I  never  knew.  The  Prot<»stant  clergy- 
man whom  I  saw  in  after  days  could  only  bring  his  book  to  show 
that  he  had  christened  the  infant,  not  Agnes,  but  Augustine. 
Martha  Seebach  is  dead.  La  Motte,  when  I  conversed  with  him, 
did  not  touch  upon  this  part  of  the  poor  lady's  history.  I  conjecture 
that  the  images  and  pictures  which  she  had  seen  in  the  churches 
operated  upon  her  fevered  brain ;  that,  having  procured  a  Roman 
Calendar  and  Missal,  she  knew  saints'  days  and  feasts ;  and,  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  delirium  or  quite  responsible  for  the  actions 
which  she  performed,  she  took  her  child  to  the  cathedral,  and  was 
baptized  there. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  the  poor  lady  had  to  j)ractise  more  deceit 
and  concealment.     The  "  demons  "  were  the  old  maiden  sisters  left 

*  The  memoirH  a|>i>ear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  '20,  *21.  Mr.  Duval 
wan  gassetted  Rear- Admiral  and  K.C.B.  in  the  promotions  on  the  accession  of 
King  George  IV. 
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to  watch  over  her.  She  had  to  hoodwink  these..  Had  she  not  done 
80  before — when  she  went  to  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Saveme? 
Wherever  the  poor  thing  moved  I  fancy  those  ill-omened  eyes  of 
La  Motte  glimmering  upon  her  out  of  the  darkness.  Poor  Eve — 
not  lost  quite,  I  pray  and  tliink, — but  that  serpent  was  ever  trailing 
after  her,  and  she  was  to  die  poisoned  in  its  coil.  Who  slioll  under- 
stand the  awful  ways  of  Fate  ?  A  year  after  that  period  reganling 
which  I  write,  a  lovely  Imperial  Princess  rode  through  the  Stras- 
bourg streets  radiant  and  blushing,  amidst  pealing  bells,  roaring 
cannons,  garlancls  and  banners,  and  shouting  multitudes.  Did  any 
one  ever  think  that  the  last  stage  of  that  life's  journey  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  hideous  tumbrel,  and  to  terminate  on  the  scaffold  1  The 
life  of  Madame  dc  Saveme  was  to  last  but  a  year  more,  and  her 
end  to  be  scarcely  less  tragical 

Many  physicians  have  told  mo  how  often  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  brain  of  a  mother  will  be  affected.  Madame  de  Saveme 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  febrile  condition,  if  not  unconscious 
of  her  actions,  at  le^utt  not  accountable  for  all  of  them.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  she  woke  up  as  out  of  a  dream,  Imving  a  dreadful 
recollection  of  the  circumatimccs  which  ha<i  passed.  Under  what 
hallucinations  we  never  shall  know,  or  yielding  to  what  persuasions, 
the  wife  of  a  stem  Protestant  nobleman  had  been  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  (church,  and  had  been  christened  there  with  her  child. 
She  never  could  recall  that  step.  A  great  terror  came  over  her  as 
she  thought  of  it — a  great  terror  and  a  hatreil  of  her  husband,  the 
cause  of  all  her  grief  an»l  her  fear.  She  begim  to  look  out  lest  he 
should  return ;  she  clut(;lied  her  (ihild  to  her  breast,  and  b.arred  and 
bolted  all  doors  for  fciu*  jH'ople  should  rob  her  of  the  infant.  The 
Protestant  chaplain,  the  Protestant  sistere-in-law,  looked  on  with 
ilismay  and  anxiety ;  they  thought  justly  that  Ma^lame  de  Saveme 
was  not  yet  quite  restoriKl  to  her  reason ;  they  consulted  the 
physicians,  who  agreed  with  them ;  who  arrived,  who  prescrilxjd ; 
who  were  treate<l  by  the  patient  with  si^om,  laughter,  insult  some- 
times ;  soinetimeji  with  tears  and  terror,  according  to  her  wayward 
mood.  Her  condition  was  most  i)uzzUng.  The  sisters  wrote  from 
time  to  time  guardwi  rejwrts  resjieeting  her  to  her  husband  in 
Corsica.  He,  for  his  part,  replied  instantly  with  volumes  of  his 
wonte<l  verbose  commonpLu^e.  He  ac^piiesced  in  the  decrees  of 
Fate,  when  informed  that  a  daughter  was  born  to  him ;  and  pre- 
sently wn)te  whole  reams  of  instructions  regarding  her  nurture, 
dress,  and  physical  and  reli^ninis  training.  The  child  was  called 
Agnes  ?  He  would  have  preferred  Barhira,  as  l>eing  his  mother's 
name.  I  reineinbtT  in  somc^  of  the  po<»r  gentleman's  letters  there 
were  orders  about  the  child's  pap,  and  instructions  as  to  the  nurse*s 
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diet.  He  was  comiug  home  soon.  The  Corsicans  had  been  defeated 
in  every  action.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been  a 
knight  of  the  King's  orders  long  ere  this.  Monsieur  de  Viomesnil 
hoiKKl  still  to  get  for  him  the  order  of  Military  Merit  (tlie  Protestant 
order  which  his  Majesty  had  founded  ten  years  previously).  These 
letters  (which  were  subsequently  lost  by  an  accident  at  sea  *)  spoke 
modestly  enough  of  the  Count's  personal  adventures.  I  hold  him 
to  have  been  a  very  brave  man,  and  only  not  tedious  and  prolix 
when  he  spoke  of  his  own  merits  and  services. 

The  Count's  letters  succeeded  each  other  post  after  post.  The 
end  of  the  war  was  approaching,  and  with  it  his  return  was 
assured.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  seeing  his  child,  and  leading 
her  in  the  way  she  should  go — the  right  way,  the  true  way.  As 
the  mother's  brain  cleared,  her  terror  grew  greater — her  terror 
and  loathing  of  her  huslNind.  She  could  not  bear  tlie  thought 
of  his  return,  or  to  face  him  with  the  ccmfession  which  she  knew 
she  must  make.  His  wife  turn  Catholic  and  ba])tize  his  child  ? 
She  felt  he  wouhl  kill  her,  did  he  know  what  hail  hapjjened. 
She  went  to  the  priest  who  had  Uiptized  her.  Monsieur  Geoigel 
(ids  Eminence's  secretary)  knew  her  husband.  The  Prince  Cardinal 
was  so  great  and  powerful  a  prelate,  Georgel  said,  that  he  would 
protect  her  against  all  the  wrath  of  all  the  Protestants  in  France. 
I  think  she  nmst  have  ha<i  interviews  with  the  Prince  Cardinal, 
though  there  is  no  account  of  them  in  any  letter  to  my  mother. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  Monsieur  de  Vaux,  Monsieur  de 
Viomesnil,  both  wrote  in  highly  eidogistic  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Count  de  Saverne.  Their  good  wishes  would  attend  him 
home ;  Protestant  as  he  was,  their  best  interest  should  be  exerted 
in  his  behalf. 

The  day  of  the  Count's  return  approached.  The  day  arrived  : 
I  can  fancy  the  brave  gentleman  with  beating  heart  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  homely  lodging  where  his  family  have  been  living 
at  Strasbourg  ever  since  the  infant's  birth.  How  he  has  dreamt 
alx)ut  that  child :  prayed  for  her  and  his  wife  ,at  night-watch 
and  bivouac — prayed  for  them  as  he  stood,  calm  and  devout,  in 
the  midst  of  battle.  .  .  . 

When  he  enters  the  room,  he  sees  only  two  frightened  domestics 
and  the  two  ghastly  faces  of  his  scared  old  sisters. 

"  Where  are  Clarisse  and  the  child  1 "  he  asks. 

The  child  and  the  mother  wei-e  gone.  The  aunts  knew  not 
where. 

*  Tho  letters  from  Madame  de  Saverne  to  my  mother  at  Winchelaea  were 
not  subject  to  this  mishap,  but  were  always  kept  by  Madame  Duval  in  her  own 
escritoire. 
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A  stroke  of  palsy  could  scarcely  have  smitten  the  unhappy 
gentleman  more  severely  than  did  the  news  which  his  trembling 
family  was  obliged  to  give  him.     In  later  days  I  saw  Monsieur 
Schnorr,  the  German  pastor  £rom  Kehl,  who  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  who  was  installed  in  the   Count's   house  as    tutor 
and  chaplain  during  the  absence  of  the  master.     "  When  Madame 
de  Saverae  went  to  make  her  coiccher  at  Strasbourg"  (Monsieur 
Schnorr  said  to  me),  "  I  retired  to  my  duties  at  Eehl,  glad  enough 
to  return  to  the  quiet  of  my  home,  for  the  noble  lady's  reception 
of  me  was  anything  but  gracious ;   and  I  had  to  endure  much 
female  sarciism  and  many  unkind  wonls  from  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
whenever,  as  in  duty  lK)und,  I  presented  myself  at  her  table.     Sir, 
that  most  unhappy  latly  used  to  make  sport  of  me  before  her 
domestics.     She  u.se<l  to  call  me  her  gaoler.     She  used  to  mimic 
my  ways  of  editing  and  drinking.     She  would  yawn  in  the  midst 
of  my  exhortations,  and  cry  out,  *  0  que  c'est  bSte !  *  and  when 
I  gave  out  a  psalm,  would  utter  little  cries,  and  say,  'Pardon 
me.  Monsieur  S<'hn()rr,  but  you  sing  so  out  of  tune  you  make 
my  he;yl  ache?;'  so  tliat  I'covild  scarrcly  continue  that  portion  of 
the  service,  the  very  domestics  laughing  at  me  when  I  began  to 
sing.     My  life  wjis  a  martyrdom,  but  I  bore  my  tortures  meekly, 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  my  love  for  Monsit'ur  le  Comte.     When 
her  Ladyshij)  kept  her  clianil>cr  I  used  to  wait  almost  daily  upon 
Mesdemoisellei  the  Count's  sisters,  to   ask  news  of  her  and   her 
child.     I  christened  the  infant ;  but   her  mother  was  too  ill   to 
be  present,  and  sent  nie  out  wonl  by  Mademoiselle  Marthe  that 
she  should  call  the  child  Agnes,  though   I   might  name  it  what 
I  plea.sed.     This  wjts  on  the  21st  Jaiuiary,  and  I  remember  being 
struck,  l)e(;ause  in  the  Roman  Calen<lar  the  feast  of  Saint  Agnes 
is  celebrat<Ml  nn  that  <lay. 

"  Hagi;ard  and  actually  grown  grey,  from  a  black  man  which  he 
was,  my  poor  lord  came  to  mo  with  wildness  and  agony  of  grief  in 
all  his  features  an<l  actions,  to  ainiounce  to  me  that  Madame  the 
Countess  had  fled,  taking  her  infant  with  her.  And  he  had  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  him,  over  whicli  he  wept  and  raged  as  one  demented  ; 
now  pouring  out  fiercer  im]»re<'ations,  now  bursting  into  passionate 
tears  and  «'ries,  calling  upon  his  wife,  his  darling,  his  prodigal  to 
come  bai^k,  to  bring  him  his  child,  when  all  should  be  forgiven. 
As  he  thus  sp«)ke  his  screams  and  groans  were  so  piteous,  that  I 
myself  was  quite  unmaniuMl,  and  my  mother,  who  keeps  house  for 
me  (and  who  hap])en(Ml  to  be  listening  at  the  door),  was  likewise 
greatly  alarmed  by  luy  ])oor  lord's  y)assi«)n  of  grief.  And  when  I 
re«ad  on  that  paper  that  my  Lady  Countess  hml  left  the  faith  to 
which   our   fathci*s  gloriously   testified   in   the  midst  of  trouble. 
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slaughter,  persecution,  and  bondage,  I  was  scarcely  less  shocked 
than  my  good  lord  himself. 

"  We  crossed  tlie  brid^^e  to  Strasbourg  back  again  and  went  to 
the  Cathedral  Church,  and  entering  there,  we  saw  the  Abl)^  Georgel 
coming  out  of  a  chapel  where  he  had  been  to  perform  his  devotions. 
The  Abb^,  who  knew  me,  gave  a  ghastly  smile  as  he  recognised  me, 
and  for  a  pale  man  his  cheek  blushe<l  up  a  little  when  I  said,  *  This 
is  Monsieur  the  Comte  <ic  Saverue.' 

"*  Where  is  she]'  asked  my  poor  lord,  clutching  the  Abba's  arm. 

"  *  Whol*  asked  the  AbW,  stepping  ba(;k  a  little. 

"*  Where  is  my  child]  where  is  my  wife]'  cries  the  Count. 

**  *  Silence,  Monsieur  ! '  says  the  Abb^.  *  Do  you  know  in  whope 
house  you  are]'  and  the  chant  from  the  altar,  where  the  service 
was  being  performed,  came  upon  us,  and  smote  my  poor  lord  as 
though  a  shot  had  stnick  him.  We  were  standing,  he  tottering 
against  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  close  by  the  christening  font,  and  over 
my  Lord's  hearl  was  a  picture  of  Saint  Agnes. 

"  The  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman  could  not  but  touch  any  one 
who  witnessed  it.  *  Monsieur  le  Comte,*  says  the  Abbe,  *  I  feel  for 
you.  Tliis  great  surprise  has  come  upon  you  unprepared — I — I 
pray  that  it  may  be  for  your  good.' 

"  *  You  know,  then,  what  has  hai)pened  ] '  asked  Monsieur  de 
Saveme ;  and  the  Abbd  was  obliged  to  stammer  a  confession  that 
he  did  know  what  had  occurred.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  very  man 
who  had  performed  the  rite  which  separated  my  unhappy  lady  from 
the  Church  of  her  fathers. 

"  *  Sir,'  he  said,  with  some  spirit,  *  this  was  a  service  which  no 
clergyman  could  refuse.  I  would  to  Heaven,  Monsieur,  that  you, 
too,  might  be  brought  to  ask  it  from  me.' 

"  The  poor  Count,  with  despair  in  his  face,  asked  to  see  the 
register  which  confirmed  the  news,  and  there  we  saw  that,  on  the 
2 1st  January  1769,  being  the  Feast  of  Saint  Agnes,  the  noble 
lady,  Clarisse,  Countess  of  Saveme,  bom  De  Viomesnil,  aged  twenty- 
two  years,  and  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  same  Count  of  Saveme 
and  Clarisse  his  wife,  were  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  (clerics)  whose  names  were  signed. 

"The  jKX)r  Count  knelt  over  the  registry-book  with  an  awful 
grief  in  his  face,  and  in  a  motxl  which  I  heartily  pitied.  He  bent 
down  uttering  what  seemed  an  imprecation  rather  than  a  prayer, 
and  at  this  moment  it  chanced  the  service  at  the  chief  altar  was 
concluded,  and  Monseigneur  and  his  suite  of  clergy  came  into  the 
sacristy.  Sir,  the  Count  de  Saveme,  starting  up,  clut(5hing  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Canlinal,  uttere<l  a 
wild  speech  calling  down  imprecations  upon  the  Church  of  which 
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the  Prince  was  a  chief:  'Where  ib  my  lamb  that  you  have  taken 
from  mc  r  he  said,  using  the  language  of  the  Prophet  towarda  the 
King  who  had  despoiled  him. 

''The  Cardinal  haughtily  said  the  conyerdon  of  Madame  de 
Saveme  was  of  Heaven,  and  no  act  of  his,  and  adding,  'Bad 
neighbour  as  you  have  been  to  me,  sir,  I  wish  you  so  well  that  I 
hope  you  may  follow  her.' 

"  At  this  the  Count,  losing  all  patience,  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  Chim;h  of  Rome,  denounced  the  Cardinal,  and  called  down 
male<lictl<)ns  upon  his  head ;  said  that  a  day  would  come  when  his 
abominable  pride  should  meet  with  a  punishment  and  fall;  and 
spoke  as,  in  fact,  the  poor  gentleman  was  able  to  do  only  too 
readily  and  volubly,  against  Rome  and  all  its  errors. 

"  The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  replied  with  no  little  dignity,  as 
I  own.  He  said  that  such  words  in  such  a  place  were  offensive  and 
out  of  all  reason  ;  that  it  only  <lependcd  on  him  to  have  Monsieur 
de  Saveme  arrested  and  punished  for  blasphemy  and  insult  to  the 
Church :  but  that,  pitying  the  Count's  unhappy  condition,  the 
Cardinal  would  forget  the  hasty  and  insolent  words  he  had  uttered — 
as  he  would  know  how  to  defend  Madame  de  Saveme  and  her  child 
after  the  righte«)U8  step  which  she  had  t^ikcn.  And  he  swept  out  of 
the  sacristy  with  his  suite,  and  passed  through  the  door  which  leads 
into  his  palace,  leaving  my  poor  Count  still  in  his  desjwir  and  fury. 

"  As  he  spoke,  with  those  Scripture  phrases  which  Monsieur  de 
Saverne  ever  had  at  command,  I  remember  how  the  Prince  Cardinal 
tossed  up  his  head  and  smiled.  I  wonder  whether  he  thought  of 
the  words  when  his  own  day  of  disgrace  came,  and  the  fatal  afDiiir 
of  the  diamond  necklace  which  brought  him  to  niin.*'  * 

"  Not  without  difficulty "  (Monsieur  Schnorr  resumed)  "  I 
induced  the  poor  Count  to  quit  the  church  where  his  wife's  apostasy 
hwl  been  performed.  The  outer  gates  and  walls  are  decorated  with 
numl>erle^  sculptures  of  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar :  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  the  poor  man  stood  on  the  threshold  shouting  im- 
precations in  the  sunshine,  and  calling  down  woe  upon  France  and 
Rome.  I  hurried  him  away.  Such  language  was  dangerous,  and 
i!.)uld  bring  no  good  to  either  of  us.  He  was  almost  a  madman, 
when  I  conducted  him  back  to  his  home,  where  the  ladies  his 
sisters,  scared  with  ins  wild  looks,  besought  me  not  to  leave  him. 

"  Again  he  went  into  the  room  which  his  wife  and  child  bad 
inhabited,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the  relics  of  both  which  still  were 

•  My  iiiformunt,  Protestant  though  he  was,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  speak 
with  very  much  asperity  against  the  Prince  Cardinal.  He  said  that  the  Prince 
hved  an  edifying  life  after  his  fall,  succouring  the  poor,  and  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  defend  the  cause  of  royalty. — I).  D, 
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left  there,  gave  way  to  burets  of  grief  which  were  pitiable  indeed  to 
witness.  I  speak  of  what  happened  near  forty  years  ago,  and  re- 
member the  scene  as  though  yesterday  :  the  passionate  agony  of 
the  poor  gentleman,  the  sobs  and  prayere.  On  a  chest  of  drawers 
there  was  a  little  cap  belonging  to  the  infant.  He  seized  it :  kissed 
it :  wept  over  it :  calling  upon  the  mother  to  bring  the  child  back 
and  he  would  forgive  all.  He  tlirust  the  little  cap  into  his  breast : 
opened  every  drawer,  book,  and  closet,  seeking  for  some  indications 
of  the  fugitives.  My  opinion  wjis,  and  tiiat  even  of  the  ladies, 
sistera  of  Monsieur  le  Comtc,  that  Ma<lame  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  convent  with  the  child ;  that  the  Cardinal  knew  where  she  was, 
poor  and  friendless ;  and  that  the  Protestant  gentleman  would  in 
vain  seek  for  her.  Perhaps  when  tired  of  that  place — I  for  my 
part  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse  a  light-minded  wilful  person, 
who  certainly  had  no  vocation,  as  the  Catholics  call  it,  for  a  religious 
life — I  thought  she  might  come  out  after  a  while,  and  gave  my 
patron  such  consolation  as  I  could  devise,  upon  this  faint  hope. 
He  who  was  all  forgiveness  at  one  minute,  was  all  wrath  the  next. 
He  would  rather  see  his  child  dead  than  re<;eive  her  as  a  Catholic. 
He  would  go  to  the  King,  surrounded  by  harlots  as  he  was,  and 
ask  for  justice.  There  were  still  Protestant  gentlemen  left  in 
France  whose  spirit  was  not  altogether  trodden  down,  and  they 
would  back  him  in  demanding  reparation  for  this  outrage. 

"  I  had  some  vague  suspicicm,  which,  however,  I  dismissed  from 
my  mind  as  unworthy,  that  there  might  b(j  a  thinl  party  cognisant 
of  Madame's  flight ;  and  this  was  a  gentleman,  once  a  great  favourite 
of  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  in  wliom  I  myself  was  not  a  little 
interested.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  Comte  de  Saveme  went 
away  to  the  war,  as  I  was  meilitating  on  a  sermon  which  I  proposed 
to  deliver,  walking  at  the  back  of  my  Lord's  house  of  Saveme,  in 
the  fields  which  skirt  the  wood  where  the  Prince  CardinaFs  great 
Schloss  stands,  I  saw  this  gentleman  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
and  recognised  him — the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  the  very  person 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme  in  the  campaign 
against  the  English. 

^'  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  said  he  was  staying  with  the  Cardinal, 
and  trusted  that  the  ladies  of  Saveme  were  well.  He  sent  his 
respectful  compliments  to  them :  in  a  laughing  way  said  he  had 
been  denied  the  door  when  he  came  to  a  visit,  which  he  thought 
was  an  unkind  act  towards  an  old  comrade ;  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  Count's  departure — *  for,  Herr  Pforrer,' 
said  he,  *  you  know  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  in  many  most  im- 
portant conversations  which  I  had  with  the  Comte  de  Saveme,  the 
differences  between  our  two  Churches  was  the  subject  of  our  talt 
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and  I  do  think  I  should  hare  converted  him  to  oura.'  I,  humble 
village  pastor  as  I  am,  was  not  afraid  to  speak  in  such  a  cause, 
and  we  straightway  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  together, 
in  which,  as  the  gentleman  showe<l,  I  had  not  the  worst  of  the 
argument.  It  ap{)e:ired  he  had  been  educated  for  the  Roman 
Church,  but  afterwards  entered  the  army.  He  was  a  most  interest 
ing  man,  and  his  name  was  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte.  You  look 
as  if  you  had  known  him,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine — will  it  please  you 
to  replenish  your  pipe,  and  take  another  glass  of  my  beer?" 

I  said  I  hiul  efectivem&nt  known  Monsieur  de  la  Motte ;  and 
the  giMxl  old  clergyman  (with  many  compliments  to  me  for  speaking 
French  and  German  so  glibly)  proceeded  with  his  artless  narrative : 
"  I  was  ever  a  poor  horseman :  and  when  I  came  to  be  chapLiin 
and  major-domo  at  the  Hotel  de  Saveme,  in  the  Count's  abs^icey 
Madame  more  than  once  nxle  entirely  away  from  me,  saying  that 
she  could  not  affonl  to  go  at  my  cleriod  jog-trot.  And  being  in  a 
scarlet  amazon,  and  a  conspicuous  object,  you  see,  I  thought  I  saw 
her  at  a  distance  talking  to  a  gentleman  on  a  schimmel  horse,  in  a 
gnuss-green  coat.  When  I  asked  her  to  whom  she  spoke,  she  said, 
*  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,  you  nwlotez  with  your  grey  horse  and  your 
green  coat !  If  you  are  set  to  Ix;  a  spy  over  me,  ride  faster,  or  bring 
out  the  old  ladies  to  bark  at  your  side.'  The  fact  is,  the  Countess 
was  for  ever  quarrelling  with  those  old  ladies,  and  they  were  a 
yelping  ill-natured  pair.  Tlu^y  treated  me,  a  pastor  of  the  Refonned 
Chunjh  of  the  Augsburg  Confes.siou,  as  no  better  than  a  lacquey, 
sir,  and  made  me  eat  the  Im'ad  of  humiliation ;  whereas  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  though  often  h.uiirlity,  fiiuhty,  and  passionate,  could  also 
be  so  winning  ami  gentle,  that  no  one  could  resist  her.  Ah  sir  I " 
sjiid  the  jKistor,  "  that  woman  had  a  coaxing  way  with  her  when  she 
chose,  and  when  her  flight  c^inie  I  was  in  such  a  way  that  the  jealous 
old  sisters-in-law  said  I  was  in  love  with  her  myself.  Pfui !  For  a 
month  before  my  Lord's  arrival  I  had  been  kmxiking  at  all  doors  to 
see  if  I  could  find  my  poor  wandering  lady  behind  them.  She,  her 
child,  and  Martha  her  maid,  were  gone,  and  we  knew  not  whither. 

"  On  that  very  first  day  of  his  unhappy  arrival,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  dis(H:>vered  what  his  sisters,  jealous  and  curious  as  they  were, 
what  I,  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acumen,  had  foiled  to  note. 
Amongst  t<^ni  papers  and  chiffons,  in  her  Ladyship's  bureau,  there 
was  a  scraj)  with  one  line  in  her  handwriting — *  Ursule,  Ursule,  le 
tyran  rev '  and  no  more. 

" '  Ah  ! '  Monsieur  le  Comte  said,  *  she  is  gone  to  her  foster- 
sister  in  England !  Quick,  (luick,  horses  ! '  And  before  two  hours 
were  jiassed  he  was  on  horselwick,  making  the  first  stage  of  that 
long  journey." 
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THE   TRAVELLERS 

THE  poor  ^riitlcmAn  was  in  surli  liaste  that  the  old  proverK 
was  realised  in  his  case,  and  his  journey  was  anything  but 
speedy.  At  Nanci  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had  nearly 
carried  him  off,  and  in  which  he  unceasingly  raved  about  his  child, 
and  called  upon  his  faithless  wife  to  return  her.  Almost  before 
he  was  convalescent,  lie  was  on  his  way  again,  to  Boulogne,  where 
he  saw  that  English  coast  on  which  he  rightly  conjectured  his 
fugitive  wife  was  sheltered. 

And  here,  from  my  boyish  remembrance,  which,  respecting 
these  early  days,  remains  extraordinarily  clear,  I  can  take  up  the 
story,  in  which  I  was  myself  a  very  young  actor,  playing  in  the 
strange,  fantastic,  often  terrible,  drama  which  ensued  a  not 
insignificant  part.  As  I  suney  it  now,  the  curtain  is  down,  and 
the  play  long  over ;  as  I  think  of  its  surprises,  disguises,  mysteries, 
escapes,  and  dangers,  I  am  amazed  myself,  and  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  almost  as  great  a  fatidist  as  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  who  vowed 
that  a  superior  Power  nded  our  actions  for  us,  and  declared  that 
he  could  no  more  prevent  his  destiny  from  accomplishing  itself, 
than  he  could  prevent  his  hair  from  growing.  What  a  destiny  it 
was !     What  a  fatal  tragcily  was  now  about  to  b(?gin  ! 

One  evening  in  our  Midsummer  holidays,  in  the  year  1769,  I 
remember  being  8cate<l  in  my  little  chair  at  home,  with  a  tempest 
of  niin  beating  down  the  street.  We  had  customers  on  most 
evenings,  but  there  happened  to  be  none  on  this  night ;  and 
I  remember  I  was  puzzling  over  a  bit  of  Latin  grammar,  to 
which  Mother  used  to  keep  me  stoutly  when  I  came  home  jBrom 
school. 

It  is  fifty  years  since.*  I  have  forgotten  who  knows  how 
many  events  of  my  life,  which  are  not  much  worth  the  remember- 
ing; but  I  have  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  now  a  little  scene 
which  occurred  on  this  momentous  night,  as  though  it  had  been 
acte<l  within  this  hour.  As  we  are  sitting  at  our  various  employ- 
ments, we  hoar  steps  coming  up  the  street,  which  was  empty,  and 

*  The  narratiye  seema  to  have  been  writteQ  about  the  year  1820L 
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silent  but  for  tke  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain.     We  bear  steps- 
several  steps — along  the  pavement,  and  they  stop  at  our  door. 

'*  Madame  Duval !     It  is  Gregson  ! "  cries  a  voice  from  without. 

"  Ah,  bon  Dieu  ! "  says  Mother,  starting  up  and  turning  quite 
white. 

And  then  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant  Dear  heart  1  How 
well  I  remember  that  little  cry ! 

As  the  door  opens,  a  great  gust  of  wind  sets  our  two  candles 
flickering,  and  I  see  enter — 

A  gentleman  giving  his  arm  to  a  lady  who  is  veiled  in  cloaks 
and  wraps,  an  attendant  carrying  a  crying  child,  and  Gregson  the 
boatman  after  theoL 

My  mother  gives  a  great  hoarse  shriek,  and  crying  out, 
"  Clarisse  !  Clarisse  !"  rushes  up  to  the  lady,  and  hugs  and  embraces 
her  passionately.  The  child  cries  and  wails.  The  nurse  strives  to 
soothe  the  in&nt.  The  gentleman  takes  off  his  hat  and  wrings  the 
wet  from  it,  and  looks  at  me.  It  was  then  I  felt  a  strange  shock 
and  terror.  I  have  felt  the  same  shock  once  or  twice  in  my  life ; 
and  once  notably,  the  i)er8on  so  affecting  me  has  been  my  enemy, 
and  has  come  to  a  dismal  end. 

"  Wo  have  had  a  very  rough  voyage,"  says  the  gentleman  (in 
French)  to  my  grandfather.  "  We  have  l)een  foiui«en  hours  at  sea. 
Ma«laiue  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is  much  exhaustetl." 

"Thy  rooms  are  ready,"  says  Mother  fondly.  "My  poor 
Biche,  thou  shalt  sleep  in  comfort  to-night,  and  need  fear  nothing, 
nothing ! " 

A  few  days  before  I  had  seen  Mother  and  her  servant  mightily 
busy  in  preparing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  decorating  them. 
When  I  askeil  wliom  she  was  exiHJcting,  she  boxed  my  ears,  and 
bade  me  be  quiet ;  but  these  were  evidently  the  expe(!ted  visitors ; 
and,  of  course,  from  the  names  wiiich  Mother  used,  I  knew  that  the 
lady  was  the  Countess  of  Saveme. 

"  And  this  is  thy  son,  Ursule  ? "  says  the  lady.  "  He  is  a  great 
boy  !     My  little  wretch  is  always  crying." 

"  Oh,  the  little  darling  !  "  says  Mother,  seizing  the  child,  which 
fell  to  crying  louder  than  ever,  "  scared  by  the  nodding  plume  and 
bristling  crest "  of  Madame  Duval,  who  wore  a  great  cap  in  those 
days,  and  indeed  looked  as  fienie  as  any  Hector. 

When  the  pale  lady  si)oke  so  harshly  about  the  child,  I  remember 
myself  feeling  a  sort  of  8urj)rise  and  displeasure.  Indeed,  I  have 
loved  (;hil<lren  all  my  life,  and  am  a  fool  alxnit  them  (as  witness  my 
treatment  of  my  own  raaoal),  and  no  one  (!an  say  that  I  was  ever 
a  tyrant  at  si'liool,  or  ever  fondit  tliere  except  to  hold  my  own. 

My  mother  produced  what  food  was  in  the  house,  and  welcomed 
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her  gueata  to  her  huniMc  table.  What  trivial  tliiiigB  remain  im- 
presstii  on  the  memory !  I  remember  lauphiiig  iu  my  Iwyish  way 
bccauHc  the  lady  said,  "Ah  !  c'cet  ^a  dii  th61  Je  ii'en  ui  jnmaia 
go&t^.  Mais  c'est  tr^a  maiivais,  n'est-ce  pas,  Monsieur  lo  Chevalier  t " 
I  suppose  tlicy  had  nut  leanieJ  to  drink  tea  in  Alsuee  yet.  Mother 
BtopiMHl  my  laughing  with  lier  usual  appeal  to  my  cars.  I  was 
daily  receiving  that  sort  of 'correetion  from  the  gooil  aoul.  Gninil- 
fatlier  said,  if  Madaine  the  Countess  Tould  like  a  little  tusHe  of  real 
Nantes  brandy  aft«r  her  voyage,  lie  could  supply  her,  but  she  would 
have  none  of  tliat  either,  and  retired  soon  to  her  chamber,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her  with  my  mother's  best  sheets  and  diapers, 
and  iu  which  was  a  beil  for  her  maid  Martha,  who  had  retired  to  it 
with  the  little  crying  child.  For  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  <le  la  Motto 
an  apartment  was  taken  at  Mr.  Billis's  the  luker's,  down  tlie  street : 
— a  friend  who  gave  nie  many  a  iiluni-cake  in  my  childhood,  and 
whose  wigs  Grandfather  dressed,  if  you  nmst  know  the  truth. 

At  rooming  and  evening  we  used  to  have  pniyers,  which  Grand- 
fother  s|xike  with  much  eloquence  ;  hut  on  this  niglit,  as  he  took 
out  his  great  Bible,  and  was  for  having  me  read  a  chapter,  my 
mother  Bui<l,  "  No.  This  poor  Clarii<se  is  fatigue<l,  and  will  go  to 
bed."  And  to  bed  accordingly  the  stranger  went.  And  as  I  read 
my  little  chapter,  I  remember  how  team  fell  down  Mother's  cheeks, 
and  how  she  cried,  "  Ah,  men  Dieu,  mon  Bieu  !  ayez  piti^  d'elle," 
and  when  I  was  going  to  sing  our  evening  hymn,  "  Nun  nihen  alle 
Wiilder,"  she  told  me  to  hush.  Madame  u)>stuirs  was  tired,  and 
wanted  to  sleep.  And  she  went  upstairs  to  look  after  Madame,  and 
bade  nie  be  a  little  guide  to  the  strange  gentleuian,  and  show  him 
the  way  to  Billis's  house.  Off  I  went,  prattling  by  his  side ;  I 
daresay  I  soon  forgot  the  terror  which  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  him. 
You  may  be  sure  all  Winchelsea  knew  that  a  French  lady,  and  her 
child,  and  her  maiil,  were  come  to  stay  with  Madajne  Duval,  and  a 
French  gentleman  to  lodge  over  the  baker's 

I  never  shall  forget  my  terror  and  astonishment  when  Mother 
told  me  that  this  lady  who  came  to  us  was  a  Paiiist.  There  were 
two  gentlemen  of  that  religion  living  in  our  town,  at  a  handsome 
honsc  called  the  Priory ;  hut  they  had  httlc  to  do  with  persons  in 
my  parents'  humble  walk  of  life,  though  of  course  my  motiier  would 
dress  Mrs.  Weston's  head  as  well  as  any  other  lady's.  I  forgot 
also  to  say  that  Mrs.  Duval  went  out  sometimes  as  ladies'  nurse, 
and  in  that  capacity  hud  attended  Mrs.  Weston,  who,  however,  loct 
her  child.  The  Westons  had  a  chut>el  in  their  house,  iu  the  old 
grounds  of  the  Priory,  and  clergyuien  of  their  persuasion  used  to 
come  over  from  my  Lord  Newburgh's  of  Slindon,  or  from  Arundel, 
where  there  is  another  great  Papist  bouse  ;  and  one  or  two  Roman 
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Catholics — there  were  very  few  of  them  in  our  town — were  buried 
in  a  pjirt  of  the  old  giii-deiw  of  the  Priory,  where  a  monks'  burying- 
place  had  been  before  Harry  VIII/s  time. 

The  new  gentleman  wixs  the  first  Papist  to  whom  I  had  evei 
spokon ;  and  as  I  tmtted  about  the  town  with  him,  showing  him 
the  old  gates,  the  church,  and  so  forth,  I  remember  saying  to  him, 
"  And  have  you  burned  any  Protestants  ? " 

"Oh,  yes!  "says  he,  giving  a  horrible  grin,  "I  have  roasted 
several,  and  eaten  them  afterwards.''  And  I  shrank  back  from  him, 
and  his  pale  griiuiing  face  ;  feeling  once  more  that  terror  which  had 
c/>me  over  me  when  I  first  beheld  him.  He  was  a  queer  gentleman ; 
he  was  amused  by  my  simplicity  and  odd  sayings.  He  was  never 
tire<I  of  having  me  with  him.  He  said  I  should  be  his  little  English 
master;  and  indeed  he  learned  the  language  surprisingly  quick, 
wherciis  poor  Madame  de  Saveme  never  understood  a  word  of  it. 

Siie  was  very  ill — pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  sitting 
for  whole  hours  in  silence,  and  looking  round  frightenecl,  as  if  a 
prey  to  some  terror.  I  have  seen  my  motlier  watching  her,  and 
looking  almost  «as  ac^irod  tis  tin;  Countess  herself.  At  times,  Madame 
could  not  lx\ir  the  crying  of  tlie  cliild,  and  would  order  it  away 
from  her.  At  otlier  times,  she  would  clutch  it,  cover  it  with  cloaks, 
and  lock  her  door,  and  hei*self  into  tlie  chaml)cr  with  lier  infant 
She  used  to  walk  about  tlio  house  of  a  night.  I  ha<i  a  little  room 
neiir  Mother's,  whi(;h  I  occupied  during  the  holidays,  and  on  Satur- 
<lays  an«l  SiuuhiyH,  when  I  came  over  from  Rye.  I  remember  quite 
well  waking  up  one  night  and  liearing  Madame's  voice  at  Mother's 
door,  crying  out,  "  Ursula,  Ursula !  quick !  horses  1  I  must  go 
away.  He  is  coming ;  I  know  he  is  coming ! "  And  then  there 
were  remonstranc^es  on  Mother's  jiart,  and  Madame's  maid  came  out 
of  her  room,  with  entrciities  to  her  mistress  to  return.  At  the  cry 
of  the  child  the  poor  mother  would  rush  away  from  whatever  place 
she  was  in,  and  hurry  to  the  infimt.  Not  that  she  loved  it.  At 
the  next  moment  she  would  citst  the  child  down  on  the  bed,  and  go 
to  the  window  again,  and  look  to  the  sea.  For  hours  she  sat  at 
that  win(h)w,  with  a  curt^iin  twist(;d  round  her,  as  if  hiding  from 
some  one.  Ah  !  how  have  I  looked  uj)  at  that  window  since,  and 
the  light  twinkling  here !  I  wonder  does  the  house  remain  yet  1 
I  don't  like  now  to  think  of  the  passionate  giief  I  have  passed 
through,  as  I  looked  up  to  yon  glimmering  lattice. 

It  w;is  evident  our  ]>oor  visitor  wiis  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  apothecary  used  to  <'onic  and  shake  his  hoa<^,  and  onler  medi- 
cine. The  me<licine  did  little  goo<l.  The  sleeplessness  continued. 
She  was  a  prey  to  constant  f(»ver.  She  would  make  incoherent 
answers  to  questions  put  to  her,  laugh  and  weep  at  odd  times  and 
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places ;  push  her  meals  away  from  her,  though  they  were  the  best 
my  poor  mother  could  supply ;  order  my  grandfather  to  go  and  sit 
in  the  kitchen,  and  not  have  the  impudence  to  sit  down  before  her ; 
coax  and  scold  my  mother  by  turns,  and  take  her  up  very  sharply 
when  she  rebuked  me.  Poor  Madame  Duval  was  scared  by  her 
foster-sister.  She,  who  niled  everylnxly,  became  humble  before  the 
poor  crazy  lady.  I  can  see  them  both  now :  the  lady  in  white, 
listless  and  silent  as  she  would  sit  for  hours  taking  notice  of  no  one, 
and  Mother  watching  her  with  terrifie<l  dark  eyes. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  had  liis  lodgings,  and  came  and  went 
between  his  house  and  ours.  I  thought  he  was  the  lady's  cousin. 
He  used  to  call  himself  her  cousin  :  I  did  not  know  what  our  pastor 
Monsieur  Borel  meant  when  he  came  to  Mother  one  day,  and  said, 
**  /V,  d(/}iCf  what  a  pretty  business  thou  hast  commenced,  Madame 
Denis — thou,  an  elder's  (laughter  of  our  Church  1 " 

"  What  business  ? "  says  Mother. 

"That  of  harbouring  crime  and  sheltering  ini<iuity,"  says  he, 
naming  the  crime,  viz.  No.  7  of  tlie  Decalogue. 

Being  a  child,  I  did  not  then  understand  the  word  ho  used. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  Mother,  taking  up  a  sauce|>an  of 
soup,  cries  out,  "  Get  out  of  there,  Monsieur,  all  jiastor  as  you  are, 
or  I  will  send  this  soup  at  thy  ugly  head,  and  the  sauce]»au  after- 
wards." And  she  looke<l  so  fierce,  that  I  am  not  suq)rised  the  little 
man  trotted  off. 

Shortly  afterwards  Graiidfathor  comes  hon)e,  looking  almost  as 
frightenetl  as  his  c(yinmayidin<j  offirevy  Monsieur  Borel.  Grandfather 
expostulate<l  with  his  daughter-in-law.  He  was  in  a  great  agitation. 
He  wondered  how  she  could  sj)cak  so  to  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
"All  the  town,"  says  he,  "is  talking  about  you  and  this  unhappy 
lady." 

"All  the  town  is  an  old  woman,"  replies  Madame  Duval, 
stamping  her  f(M)t,  and  tunMincf  her  moustacJiey  I  might  say, 
almost.  "Wiiatl  These  white-beaks  of  French  cry  out  because 
I  receive  my  foster-sister  1  What  ]  It  is  wnmg  to  shelter  a  poor 
foolish  dying  woman  ]  Oh,  the  cowanls,  the  cowards !  Listen, 
jHJtit-papa :  if  you  hear  a  word  said  at  the  club  against  your  hruy 
and  do  not  knock  the  man  down,  I  will."  And,  faith,  I  think 
Grandfather's  hru  would  have  kept  her  word. 

I  fear  my  own  unlucky  simplicity  brought  jwirt  of  the  opprobrium 
down  upon  my  poor  mother,  which  she  had  now  to  suffer  in  our 
French  colony ;  for  one  day  a  neighliour,  Miulame  Crochu  by  name, 
stepping  in  and  asking,  "How  is  your  boarder,  and  how  is  her 
cousin  the  Count  ? " 

"Madame  Clarisse  is  no  better  than  before,"  said  I  (shaking 
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my  heml  wisely),  "  and  the  geDtleman  is  not  a  count,  and  he  is  not 
her  cousin,  Madame  Crochu  ! " 

**0b,  he  is  no  relation?''  says  the  mantua-niaker.  And  that 
story  was  quickly  told  over  the  little  town,  and  when  we  went  to 
church  next  Sun<lay,  Monsieur  Borel  preached  a  serniou  which  ooade 
all  the  c4)ugrcgation  look  to  us,  and  poor  Mother  sat  boiling  red  like 
a  lobster  fresh  out  of  the  pot.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  I  had 
done  :  I  know  what  Mother  was  giving  me  for  my  pains,  when  our 
(K>or  patient,  entering  the  room,  hearing,  I  suppose,  the  hissing  of 
the  stick  (and  never  wonl  from  me — I  used  to  bite  a  bullet,  and 
hold  my  tongue),  rushed  into  the  room,  whisked  the  cane  out  of 
Mother's  liaml,  ilnng  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  with  a 
stHMigth  quite  3uri)ri8ing,  and  clasped  me  up  in  her  arms  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  glaring  at  Mother.  '^  Strike 
your  own  child,  monster,  monster ! "  says  the  poor  lady.  "  Kneel 
<lown  and  ask  pardon :  or,  as  sure  as  I  am  the  queen,  I  will  order 
your  heiul  off !  " 

At  dinner,  she  ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her.  "  Bishop  ! " 
she  sjiid  to  Grandfather,  "my  lady  of  honour  has  been  naughty. 
She  whipi)od  the  little  prince  with  a  Rcorpion.  I  took  it  from  her 
hand.  Duke  !  if  she  does  it  ajrain,  there  is  a  sword  :  I  desire  you 
to  cut  the  Countess's  head  off !  "  And  then  she  took  a  carving-knife 
and  waved  it,  and  gave  one  of  her  laughs,  which  always  set  poor 
Mother  a-orying.  She  used  to  call  us  dukes  and  princes — I  don't 
know  what — poor  soul !  It  was  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  whom 
she  generally  styled  duke,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  saying,  "  Kneel, 
sir,  kneel,  and  kiss  our  Royal  hand."  And  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
would  kneel  with  a  sail  sad  face,  and  go  through  this  hapless 
ceremony.  As  for  Grandfather,  who  w:i8  very  bald,  and  without 
his  wig,  iMiing  one  evening  below  her  window  culling  a  sala/i  in  his 
giirden,  she  l)eokone<l  him  to  her  smiling,  and  when  the  ix)or  old 
man  c^nio,  she  upset  a  dish  of  tea  over  his  bald  pate  and  said,  ''  I 
a])j>oint  you  and  anoint  you  Bishop  of  Saint  Denis  1 " 

The  woman  Martha,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
Countess  de  Savenie  in  her  unfortunate  flight  from  home — I 
believe  that  since  the  birth  of  her  child  the  poor  lady  had  never 
been  in  her  rii^ht  senses  at  all — broke  down  under  the  ceaseless 
watching  and  care  her  mistress's  condition  necessitated,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  foinid  her  duties  yet  more  painful  and  diflBcult  when  "a 
second  mistress,  and  a  very  harsh,  imf>erious,  and  jealous  one,  was 
set  over  hor  in  the  i)erson  of  worthy  Madame  Duval.  My  mother 
was  for  onleriiig  cvoryl)ody  who  woidd  submit  to  her  orders,  and 
entirely  manajL^ing  tli«^  aflairs  of  all  those  whom  she  loved.  She 
put  the  mother  to  bod,  and  the  baby  in  her  cradle ;  she  prepared 
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food  for  both  of  them,  dressed  one  and  the  other  with  an  equal 
affection,  and  loved  that  unconscious  mother  and  chiW  with  a 
passionate  devotion.  But  she  loveil  her  own  way,  was  jealous  of 
all  who  came  between  her  and  the  objects  of  her  love,  and  no  doubt 
led  her  subordinates  an  uncomfortable  life. 

Three  months  of  Madame  Duval  tired  out  the  Countess's 
Alsatian  maid,  Martha.  She  revolte<l  and  said  she  would  go  home. 
Mother  said  she  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  but  was  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  her.  She  always  averred  the  woman  stole  articles  of  dress, 
and  trinkets,  and  laces,  belonging  to  her  mistress,  before  she  left 
us :  and  in  an  evil  hour  this  wretched  Martha  went  away.  I 
believe  she  really  loved  her  mistress,  and  would  have  loved  the 
child,  had  my  mother's  rigid  arms  not  pushe<l  her  from  its  cot. 
Poor  little  innocent,  in  what  tragic  gloom  did  thy  life  begin  !  But 
an  unseen  Power  was  guarding  that  helpless  innocence :  and  sure  a 
good  angel  watched  it  in  its  hour  of  danger ! 

So  Madame  Duval  turned  Martha  out  of  her  tent  as  Sarah 
thnist  out  Hagar.  Are  women  jJeased  after  doing  these  pretty 
tricks]  Your  ladyshiiw  know  l>ost.  Madame  D.  not  only  thrust 
out  Martha,  but  flung  stones  after  Martha  all  her  life.  She  went 
away,  not  blameless  perhaps,  but  wounded  to  the  quick  with  the 
ingratitude  which  iiad  been  shown  to  her,  and  a  link  in  that 
mysterious  chain  of  destiny  which  was  binding  all  these  i)eople — 
me  the  boy  of  seven  years  old ;  yonder  little  si)eechles8  infant  of 
as  many  months ;  that  poor  wandering  lady  bereft  of  reason  ;  that 
dark  inscrutable  companion  of  hei-s  who  brought  evil  with  him 
wherever  he  came. 

From  Dungeness  to  Boulogne  is  but  six-and-thirty  miles,  and 
our  boats,  when  war  was  over,  were  constantly  making  journeys 
there.  Even  in  war-time  the  little  hamdess  craft  left  each  other 
alone,  and,  I  suspect,  carried  on  a  great  <leal  of  f>eaceable  and 
fraudulent  trade  together.  Grandfather  had  share  of  a  **  fishing  " 
l)oat  with  one  Thomas  Gregson  of  Lydd.  When  Martha  was 
determined  to  go,  one  of  our  boats  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the 
j)lace  from  whence  she  came,  or  transfer  her  to  a  French  boat, 
which  would  return  into  its  own  harbour.*  She  was  carried  back 
to  Boulogne  and  landed.  I  know  the  day  full  well  from  a  document 
now  before  me,  of  which  the  dismal  writing  and  signing  were 
occasioned  by  that  very  landing. 

As  she  stepped  out  from  the  pier  (a  crowd  of  people,  no  doubt, 
tearing  the  poor  wretch's  slender  luggage  from  her  to  carry  it  to 

*  There  were  points  for  which  our  boats  u-sed  to  make,  and  meet  the 
French  boata  when  not  disturbed,  and  do  a  good  deal  more  business  than  I 
could  then  understand. — D.  D. 
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the  Customs)  almost  the  first  person  on  whom  the  woman's  eyes 
fell  Wiis  her  master  the  Count  de  SaTeme.  He  hod  actually  only 
reached  the  place  on  that  very  day,  and  walked  the  pier,  looking 
towards  England,  as  many  a  man  has  done  from  the  same  spot, 
when  he  saw  the  servant  of  his  own  wife  come  up  the  aide  of 
the  pier. 

He  rushed  to  her,  as  she  started  back  screaminji^  and  almost 
fainting,  but  the  crowd  of  beggars  behind  her  prevented  her  retreat. 
"The  child — does  the  child  liver*  asked  the  poor  Count,  in  the 
Gennan  tongue,  which  both  spoke. 

The  child  was  well.  Thank  God,  thank  God !  The  poor  father's 
heart  was  freed  that  terror,  then  !  I  can  fancy  the  gentleman  saying, 
"  Your  mistress  is  j^t  Winchelsea,  with  her  foster-sister  1 " 

"  Yes,  Mon.-iicur  le  Comte." 

"  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  is  always  at  Winchelsea  1 " 

"Ye — oh,  no,  no.  Monsieur  le  Comtel" 

"  Silence,  liar !  He  made  the  journey  with  her.  They  stopped 
at  the  same  inns.  Monsieur  le  Brun,  merchant,  aged  34 ;  his 
sister,  Madame  Dubois,  aged  24,  with  a  female  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  a  maid,  left  this  ])ort,  on  20th  April,  in  the  English  fishing- 
boiit  Marijy  of  Rye.  Bofore  tMnbarking  they  slept  at  the  *  Ecu  de 
France/     I  knew  I  should  find  them." 

"  By  all  that  is  saiireJ,  I  never  left  Madame  once  during  the 
voyage ! " 

"  Never  till  to-<lay  ?  Enough.  How  was .  the  fishing-boat 
calleil  which  brought  you  to  Boulogne  ? " 

One  of  the  boat's  crow  was  actually  walking  behind  the  un- 
happy gentleman  at  the  time,  with  some  packet  which  Martha  had 
left  in  it.*  It  seemed  as  if  Fate  was  determined  upon  suddenly 
and  swiftly  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  and  under  the  avenging 
sword  of  the  fritmd  he  had  betrayed.  He  bade  the  man  follow  him 
to  the  hotel.     There  should  be  a  good  drink-money  for  him. 

"  Does  he  treat  her  well  ] "  asked  the  poor  gentleman,  as  he  and 
the  maid  walko<l  on. 

"  Dame  !  No  mother  c^n  be  more  gentle  than  he  is  with  her !  '* 
Wliero  Martha  erred  was  in  not  saying  that  her  mistress  was 
utt«^rly  dej)rived  of  reasim,  and  had  been  so  almost  since  the  child's 
birth.  She  owned  that  she  luul  attende<l  her  lady  to  the  cathedral 
when  the  Countess  and  the  infant  were  christeneil,  and  that 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  was  also  present.  "  He  has  taken  body  and 
soul  too,"  no  doubt  the  miserable  gentleman  thought 

Ho  happene<l  to  alight  at  the  very  hotel  where  the  fugitives  of 

*  I  had  this  from  tho  woman  herself,  whom  we  saw  when  we  paid  our  visit 
to  Lorraine  and  Alsace  in  1814. 
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whom  he  was  in  search  had  had  their  quarters  four  mouths  before 
(so  that  for  two  months  at  least  poor  Monsieur  de  Saveme  must 
have  lain  ill  at  Nanci  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey).  The 
boatman,  the  luggage  people,  and  Martha  the  servant  followed  the 
Count  to  this  hotel ;  and  the  femme-de-chambre  remenibenKl  how 
Madame  Dubois  and  her  brother  had  been  at  the  hotel — a  poor  sick 
lady,  who  sat  up  tidking  the  whole  night.  Her  brother  slept  in 
the  right  wing  across  the  court.  Monsieur  has  the  lady's  room. 
How  that  child  did  cry !  See,  the  windows  look  on  the  port. 
"  Yes,  this  wiis  the  Iady*s  room.*' 

"  And  the  child  lay  on  which  side  ] " 

"  On  that  side.'' 

Monsieur  de  Saveme  looked  at  the  place  which  the  woman 
pointed  out,  stooped  his  head  towards  the  pillow,  and  cried  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  The  fisherman's  tears  rolled  down  too  over 
his  brown  face  and  hands.     Le  jxiuvre  hovime,  le  jHimrre  komme  ! 

"Come  into  my  sitting-room  with  me,"  ho  said  to  the  fisher- 
man.    The  man  followed  him  and  shut  the  door. 

His  burst  of  feeling  was  now  over.     He  became  entirely  calm. 

"You  know  the  house  from  which  this  woman  came,  at 
Winchelsea,  in  England  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"You  took  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  thither t" 

«  Yes." 

"  You  remember  the  man  t " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  For  thirty  louis  will  you  go  to  sea  to-night,  take  a  passenger, 
and  deliver  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  %  " 

Tire  man  agree<l :  and  I  take  out  from  my  secretary  that  letter, 
in  its  tawny  ink  of  fifty  years'  date,  and  read  it  with  a  Btrange 
interest  always : — 

"  To  the  Chevalier  Francois  Joseph  de  la  Motte^  ai 
Winchelsea,  in  England. 

"  I  KNEW  I  should  find  you.  I  never  doubted  where  you  were. 
Qut  for  a  sharp  illness  which  I  made  at  Nanci,  I  should  have  been 
with  you  two  months  earlier.  After  what  has  occurred  between 
us,  I  know  this  invitation  will  be  to  you  as  a  command,  and 
that  you  will  hasten  as  you  did  to  my  rgscue  from  the  English 
bayonets  at  Hastenbeck.  Between  us.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  it  is 
to  life  or  death.  I  depend  upon  you  to  communicate  this  to  no 
one,  and  to  follow  the  messenger,  who  will  bring  you  to  me. 

"  Count  de  Savernb." 
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This  letter  was  brought  to  our  house  one  eveiiing  as  we  sat 
in  the  front  shop.  I  had  the  child  on  my  knee,  which  would  have 
no  other  playfellow  but  mc.  The  Countess  was  pretty  quiet  that 
evening — the  night  calm,  and  the  windows  open.  Grandfather  was 
reading  his  book.  The  Countess  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  were 
at  cards,  though,  poor  thing,  she  could  scarce  play  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  time ;  and  there  comes  a  knock,  at  which  Grandfather  puts 
down  his  book.* 

''All's  well,"  says  he.  "Entrez.  Comment  I  c'est  vousy 
Bidois  1 " 

"  Qui,  c'est  bien  moi,  patron ! "  says  Monsieur  Bidois,  a  great 
fellow,  in  boots  and  petticoats,  with  an  eclsldn  queue  hanging  down 
to  his  heels.  "C'est  Ik  le  petit  du  pauv*  Jean  Louis?  Est  1  genti 
le  pti  patron  ! " 

And  as  he  looks  at  me,  he  rubs  a  hand  across  his  nose. 

At  this  moment  Madame  la  Comtense  gave  one,  two,  three 
BcreamR,  a  laugh,  and  cries — "Ah,  c'est  mon  mari  qui  revient  de 
la  guerre.  II  est  \h — k  la  croisee.  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ! 
Bon  jour.  Vous  avcz  una  petite  fille  bieu  laide,  bien  laide,  que  je 
n'aiinc  pas  du  tout,  pas  du  Unit,  pas  du  tout !  He  is  there !  I 
saw  him  at  the  window.  There !  then; !  Hide  me  from  him ! 
He  will  kill  me,  he  will  kill  me ! "  she  cried. 

"  CuJniez-vous,  Clarisse,"  sjiys  the  Chevalier,  who  was  weary, 
no  doubt,  of  the  i)oor  lady's  endless  outcries  and  follies. 

"  Cahnez-vouft,  ma  fille ! "  sings  out  Mother,  from  the  inner 
room,  where  she  wjis  washing. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  is  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  ] "  says  Bidois. 

"Aprbs,  Monsieur]"  says  the  Chevalier,  looking  haughtily  up 
from  the  ciirds. 

"  In  that  C4ise,  I  have  a  letter  for  Monsieur  le  Chevalier."  And 
the  sailor  handed  to  the  Chevalier  dr  la  Motte  that  letter  which 
I  have  translated,  the  ink  of  which  was  black  and  wet  then,  though 
now  it  is  sere  and  fiuled. 

This  Chevalier  had  faced  death  and  danger  in  a  score  of  dare- 
devil exiHxlitions.  At  the  game  of  steel  and  lead  there  was  no 
cooler  performer.  He  put  the;  letter  which  he  had  received  quietly 
into  ilia  pocket,  finished  his  game  with  the  Countess,  and  telling 
Bidois  to  follow  him  to  his  hwli^ings,  took  leave  of  the  company. 
I  daresay  the  poor  Countess  built  up  a  house  with  the  cards,  and 
took  little  more  noti(reji  Mother,  goinj,'  to  close  the  shutters,  said, 
"  It  was  droll,  that  little  man,  the  friend  to  Bidois,  was  still 
standing  in  the  street."     You  see  we  had  all  sorts  of  droll  friends. 

*  There  was  a  particnlnr  knock.  a<<  T  learned  later,  in  use  among  Grandpapa's 
private  friends,  and  Monsieur  Bidois  nu  doubt  had  this  sififnaU 
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Seafaring  men,  speaking  a  jargon  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  were 
constantly  dropping  in  ujx)n  us.  Dear  Heaven!  when  I  think. in 
what  a  company  I  have  lived,  and  what  a  galere  I  rowed  in,  is  it 
not  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  finish  where  some  of  my  friends  did  1 

I  made  a  drole  de  mdtier  at  this  time.  I  was  set  by  Grand- 
father to  learn  his  business.  Our  apprentice  taught  me  the  com- 
mencement of  the  noble  art  of  wig-weaving.  As  soon  as  I  was 
tall  enough  to  stand  to  a  gentleman's  nose  I  was  promised  to  be 
jtroniotecl  to  be  a  shaver.  I  trotted  on  Mother's  erranils  with  her 
bandboxes,  and  what  not ;  and  I  was  made  dry-nurse  to  poor 
Madame's  baby,  who,  as  I  said,  loved  me  most  of  all  in  the  house ; 
and  who  would  put  her  little  dinjpled  hands  out  and  crow  with 
delight  to  sec  mo.  The  first  day  I  went  out  with  this  little  baby 
in  a  little  wheel-chair  Mother  got  for  her,  the  town  boys  made  rare 
fim  of  me :  and  I  had  to  fiijlit  one,  as  poor  little  Agnes  sat  sucking 
her  little  thumb  in  her  chair,  I  suppose ;  and  whilst  the  battle  w^aa 
going  on,  who  shouhl  come  up  but  Doctor  Barnard,  the  English 
rector  of  Saint  Philip's,  who  lent  us  French  Protestants  the  nave 
of  his  church  for  our  8crv'i<*o,  whilst  our  tumbledown  old  church 
was  being  mended.  Doctor  Barnard  (for  a  reason  which  I  did 
not  know  at  that  time,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  own  now 
was  a  good  one)  did  not  like  Grandfather,  nor  Mother,  nor  our 
family.  You  may  be  sure  our  people  abuse<l  him  in  return.  He 
was  called  a  haughty  priest — a  vilain  beeg-veeg,  Mother  used  to 
say,  in  her  French-English.  An<l  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of 
her  dislike  to  him  was,  that  his  bit/  vig--  a  fine  cauliflower  it  was 
— was  powdered  at  another  l)aTl)er's.  Well,  whilst  the  battle 
royal  was  going  on  between  me  and  Tom  Caffin  (dear  heart !  how 
well  I  remember  the  fellow,  though — let  me  see — it  is  fifty-four 
years  since  we  punched  each  other's  little  noses).  Doctor  Barnard 
walks  up  to  us  l»oys  and  stops  the  fighting.  "  You  little  rogues ! 
I'll  have  you  all  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  by  my  beadle," 
says  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  magistrate  too:  **as  for  this  little 
French  barber,  he  is  always  in  mischief" 

"Thoy  laughed  at  me  and  trailed  me  Dry-nurse,  and  wanted 
to  upset  the  little  cart,  sir,  and  I  wouMn't  bear  it.  And  it's 
my  <luty  to  protect  a  poor  child  tliat  can't  help  itself,"  said  I, 
very  stoutly.  "Her  mother  is  ill.  Her  nurse  has  run  away, 
and  she  has  nobody — nobody  to  protect  her  but  me — and  'Notre 
P^re  qui  est  aux  cieux  ;  * "  and  I  held  up  my  little  hand  as  Grand- 
father used  to  do ;  "  and  if  those  boys  hurt  the  child  I  vnll  fight 
for  her." 

The  Do<^tor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes;  and  he  fe]*^^  in 
his  pocket  and  gave  me  a  dollar. 
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"  And  ct)ine  to  Bce  us  all  at  the  Rectory,  child/'  Mrs.  Bamard 
3aY8,  who  wiis  with  the  Doctor ;  and  she  looked  at  the  little  baby 
that  was  in  its  cot,  and  said,  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  I " 

And  the  Doctor,  turning  round  to  the  English  boys,  still 
holduig  me  by  the  hand,  said,  ''Mind,  all  you  boys!  If  I  bear 
of  you  being  such  cowards  again  as  to  strike  this  little  lad  for 
doing  his  duty,  I  will  have  you  whipped  by  my  beadle,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Thomas  Bamanl.  Shake  hands,  you  Thomas  Gaffin, 
with  the  French  boy ; ''  and  I  said,  *'  I  would  shake  hands  or  fight 
it  out  whenever  Tom  Caiiin  liked  ; "  and  so  took  my  place  as  pony 
again,  and  pidled  my  little  cart  down  Sandgate. 

These  stories  gut  aU^ut  amongst  the  townspeople,  and  fisbermen, 
and  seafaring  folk,  I  suppose,  and  the  people  of  our  little  circle; 
and  they  were  the  mean8,  Q(k1  help  me,  of  bringing  me  in  those 
very  early  days  a  legacy  which  I  have  stilL  You  see,  the  day 
after  Bidois,  the  French  fisherman,  imid  us  a  visit,  as  I  was  pulling 
my  little  cart  up  the  hill  to  a  little  farmer's  house  where  Grand- 
fiither  and  a  |)artner  of  his  had  some  pigeons,  of  which  I  was 
very  fond  as  a  boy,  I  met  a  little  dark  man  whose  face  I  cannot 
at  all  rctuill  to  my  mind,  hut  who  spoke  French  and  German  to 
me  like  Grandfather  and  Motlier.  ''  That  is  the  child  of  Madame 
von  Zabern  ?  "  says  he,  trembling  very  much. 

"  Ja,  Herr  ! "  says  the  little  boy.  .  .  . 

0  Agnes,  Agnes !  How  the  years  roll  away !  What  strange 
events  have  befallen  us  :  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to 
sufier  :  what  a  merciful  Heaven  has  {)roteeted  us,  since  that  day 
when  your  father  knelt  over  the  little  car,  in  which  his  chOd  lay 
sleeping !  I  have  the  picture  in  my  mind  now.  I  see  a  winding 
road  leading  down  to  one  of  the  gates  of  our  town ;  the  blue  marsh- 
land, and  yonder,  across  the  marsh.  Rye  towers  and  gables ;  a  great 
silver  se-ii  stretching  beyond  ;  and  that  dark  man's  figure  stooping 
and  looking  at  the  child  aslee]).  He  never  kissed  the  infant  or 
touched  her.  I  rcmenil)er  it  woke  smiling,  and  held  out  its  little 
arms,  and  he  turnetl  away  with  a  sort  of  groan. 

Bidois,  the  French  fisherman  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  to  see 
us  on  the  night  before,  came  up  here  with  another  companion,  an 
Englishman  I  think. 

"  Ah  !  we  seek  for  you  everywhere.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  says 
he.     "  The  tide  serves  and  it  is  fidl  time." 

"Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  on  boanU"  says  the  Count  de 
Savenie. 

"  II  est  bicn  Ih,"  says  the  fisherman.  And  they  went  down  the 
hill  through  the  gate,  without  turning  to  look  back. 

Mother  was  quite  quiet  and  gentle  all  that  day.     It  seemed 
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as  if  something  scared  her.  The  poor  Countess  prattled  and 
laughed,  or  cried  in  her  unconscious  way.  But  Grandfather  at 
evening  prayer  that  night  making  the  ex{)osition  rather  long, 
Mother  stamped  her  foot,  and  wiid,  "Assez  bavardd  comme  ^a,  mon 
p^re,"  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  her  apron  over  her  face. 

She  remained  all  next  day  very  silent,  crying  often,  and  read- 
ing in  our  great  Genua n  Bible.  She  w^as  kind  to  me  that  day. 
I  remember  her  saying,  in  her  deep  voice,  "  Thou  art  a  brave  boy, 
Dcnikin.'*  It  was  seldom  she  |)atted  my  he^d  so  softly.  That 
night  our  patient  was  very  wild ;  and  laughing  a  great  deal,  and 
singing  so  that  the  people  would  stop  in  the  streets  to  listi^n. 

Doctor  Barnard  again  met  me  that  day  dragging  my  little 
carriage,  and  he  fetched  me  into  the  Rectory  for  the  first  time, 
and  gave  me  cake  and  wine,  and  the  book  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  an<l  the  ladies  admired  the  little  baby,  and  said  it  was 
a  pity  it  was  a  little  Papist,  and  the  Doctor  lioped  /  was  not 
going  to  turn  Papist,  and  I  Siiid,  "Oh,  never."  Neither  Mother 
nor  I  liked  that  darkling  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  was 
fet<'hed  over  from  our  neighbours  at  the  Priory  by  Monsieur  de 
la  Motte.  The  Chevalier  was  very  firm  himself  in  that  religion. 
I  little  thought  then  that  I  was  to  see  him  on  a  day  when  his 
courage  and  his  faith  were  both  to  have  an  awful  trial. 

.  .  •  I  was  reading  then  in  this  fine  book  of  Monsieur  Galland 
which  the  Doctor  had  given  me.  I  had  no  orders  to  go  to  bed, 
strange  to  say,  and  I  daresay  was  [Keeping  into  the  cave  of  the 
Forty  Thieves  along  with  Master  Ali  Baba,  when  I  heard  the 
clock  whirring  previously  to  striking  twelve,  and  steps  coming 
rapidly  up  our  empty  street. 

Mother  started  up,  looking  quite  haggard,  and  undid  the  bolt 
of  the  door. 

"  C'est  lui ! "  says  she,  with  her  eyes  starting,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  came  in,  looking  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  upstairs,  awakene<l  by  tlie  striking 
clock  perhaps,  began  to  sing  overhead,  and  the  Chevalier  gave  a 
great  start,  looking  more  ghastly  than  before,  as  my  mother  with 
an  awful  face  looked  at  him. 

"II  Fa  voulu,"  says  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  hanging  down  his 
head ;  and  again  poor  Madame's  crazy  voice  began  to  sing. 

REPORT 

"  On  the  27th  June  of  this  year,  1 769,  the  Comte  de  Saverne 
arrived  at  Boulogue-sur-Mer,  and  lodged  at  the  Ecu  de  France, 
where  also  was  staying  Monsieur  le  Marquis  du  Quesne  Menneville, 
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Chef  d'Escadre  of  the  NaTal  Armies  of  hiB  Migeety.  The  Comte  de 
Saveme  was  previously  unknown  to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  but 
recalling  to  Monsieur  du  Quesue's  remembrance  the  &ct  that  his 
illustrious  ancestor  the  Admiral  du  Quesne  professed  tho  Befbrmed 
reliju^ion,  as  did  Monsieur  de  Saveme  himself  Monsieur  de  Saveme 
entreated  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  to  be  his  friend  in  a  rencontre 
which  deplorable  circumstances  rendered  unavoidable. 

"  At  the  same  time,  Monsieur  de  Saveme  stated  to  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  du  Quesne  the  causes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier 
Francis  Joseph  de  la  Mottc,  late  officer  of  the  r^ment  of  Soubise, 
at  present  residing  in  England  in  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  The  statement  made  by  the  Comte  de  Saveme 
was  such  as  to  convince  Monsieur  du  Quesne  of  th^  Count's  rij>^ht 
to  exact  a  re{)aration  from  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte. 

'*  A  boat  was  despatched  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June,  with 
a  messenger  bearing  the  note  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Saveme. 
An<l  in  this  boat  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  returned  from  England. 

"  The  undersigned  Comte  dc  R^rigny,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne, 
and  an  iwquaintaiicc  of  MonsitMir  dc  la  Mottc,  consented  to  serve  as 
his  witn(«s  in  tho  meeting  with  Monsieur  dc  Saveme. 

"The  nicoling  took  pL-u'C  at  seven  oVlo(?k  in  the  morning,  on 
tlie  siinds  at  half  a  league  from  the  ]K)rt  of  Boulogne :  and  the 
weapons  chosen  were  pistols.  Both  gentlemen  were  perfectly 
calm  and  crollected,  as  one  might  exi)ect  from  officers  distinguished 
in  the  King's  service,  who  had  faced  the  enemies  of  France  as 
comratles  together. 

"  Before  firing,  Mcmsieur  Ic  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  advanceil 
four  ste])s,  and  holding  his  ])istol  down,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  hciirt,  he  said, — *I  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  laid 
against  nie  by  Monsieur  de  Saveme.* 

**Thc  Comte  de  Saveme  said, — 'Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte,  I  have  made  no  charge;  and  if  I  had,  a  lie  costs  you 
nothing.' 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  saluting  the  witnesses  courteously,  and 
with  grief  mther  than  anger  visible  upon  his  countenance,  returned 
to  iiis  line  on  the  sand  which  was  marked  out  as  the  place  where 
he  was  to  stand,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces  from  his  adversary. 

"At  the  signal  Iwing  given  both  fired  simultaneously.  The 
hall  of  Monsieur  de  Saverne  grazed  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's  side 
curl,  while  his  ball  stnick  Monsieur  de  Saveme  in  the  right  breast. 
Monsieur  de  Saveme  rUhA  a  moment,  and  fell. 

"  The  seconds,  the  surireon,  and  Motisieur  do  la  Motte  advanced 
towards  the  fallen  gentleman ;  and  Monsieiu*  de  la  Motte,  holding 
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up  his  hand,  again  said, — 'I  take  Heaven  to  witness  the  person  is 
innocent.' 

"The  Comte  de  Saveme  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak.  He 
lifted  himself  from  the  sand,  supporting  himself  on  one  arm :  but 

all  he  said  was, — *  You,  you '  and  a  great  issue  of  blood  nished 

from  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back«  and,  with  a  few  convulsions, 
died. 

(Signed)  **  Marquis  du  Quesne  Menneville, 

'*  ChefdEacadre  aux  AmUet 
NavaUi  du  Rop. 

•*  Comte  de  BfiRioNY, 

**  Brigadier  de  Cavalerie,** 

SURGEON'S  REPORT 

•*I,  Jean  Batiste  Drouot,  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Regiment 
Royal  Cravate,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  certify  that  I  was 
present  at  the  meetin«(  which  ended  so  lamentably.  The  death  of 
the  gentleman  who  succumbed  was  immediate ;  the  ball,  passing 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  breastbone,  penetrated  the  lung 
and  the  large  artery  supplying  it  with  blood,  and  caused  death  by 
immediate  suffocation." 


CHAPTER  IV 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

THAT  laat  night  which  he  was  to  pass  upon  earth,  Monsieui 
(le  Saveriie  spent  in  a  little  tavern  in  Winchelsea,  fi-equente<J 
by  fishing  people,  and  known  to  Bidois,  who,  even  during 
the  war,  waa  in  tlie  constant  habit  of  coming  to  Enghind  upMjn 
errands  in  wjiich  Monsieur  Grandpapa  was  very  much  interested — 
precentor,  elder,  perruquier  as  he  was. 

The  Count  de  Savenie  had  had  some  talk  with  the  fishermen 
during  the  voyage  from  Boulogne,  and  more  conversiitioii  took  place 
on  this  last  niglit,  when  the  Coimt  took  Bidois  partly  into  his  con- 
fidem^e  :  and,  without  mcntiouing  tlie  precise  cause  of  his  quarrel 
with  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  said  thiit  it  was  inevitable ;  that  the 
man  was  a  villain  who  ought  not  to  l>e  allowed  to  pollute  the  eiirth ; 
and  that  no  criminal  was  ever  more  righteously  executed  than  this 
Chevalier  would  be  on  the  morrow,  wiien  it  Wius  agreed  that  the 
two  were  to  meet. 

The  meeting  would  have  taken  place  on  that  very  night,  but 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  demanded,  as  indeed  lie  had  a  right  to  do, 
some  hours  for  the  settlement  of  his  own  affairs ;  and  preferred  to 
fight  on  French  ground  rather  than  English,  tis  the  survivor  of  the 
quarrel  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  very  rough  treatment  in  this 
country. 

La  Motte  betook  himself  then  to  arranging  his  papers.  As  for 
the  Count  de  Savenie,  he  said  all  his  dispositions  were  made.  A 
dowry — that  which  his  wife  brought — would  go  to  her  child.  His 
own  property  was  devised  to  his  own  relations,  and  he  could  give 
the  child  nothing.  He  had  only  a  few  pieces  in  his  purse,  and, 
"  Tenez"  siiys  he,  "  this  watch.  Should  anythinir  befall  me,  I 
desire  it  may  be  given  to  the  little  l)oy  who  siived  my — that  is,  her 
child."  And  the  voice  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  broke  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  the  tears  ran  over  his  fingers.  And  the  seaman  wept 
too,  as  he  told  the  story  to  me,  years  after,  nor  were  some  of  mine 
wanting,  I  think,  for  that  poor,  heart-broken,  wretched  man,  writhing 
in  helpless  agony,  as  the  hungry  sand  drank  his  blood.  Assuredly, 
the  guilt  of  that  blood  was  on  thy  head,  Francis  de  la  Motte. 
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The  watch  is  ticking  on  the  table  before  ine  as  I  write.  It  has 
been  iny  companion  for  half  a  centur>'.  I  remember  my  childish 
delight  when  Bidois  brought  it  to  me,  and  told  my  mother  the  tale 
of  the  meeting  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

**You  sec  her  condition,"  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  said  to  my 
mother  at  this  time.  **We  are  separated  for  ever,  as  hopelessly 
as  though  one  or  other  were  dead.  My  hand  slew  her  husband. 
Perhaps  my  fault  destroyed  her  reason.  I  transmit  misfortunes  to 
those  I  love  and  would  serve.  Siiall  I  marry  her]  I  will  if  you 
think  I  can  serve  her.  As  long  as  a  guinea  remains  to  me,  I  will 
halve  it  with  her.  I  have  but  very  few  left  now.  My  fortune  has 
crumbled  under  my  hands  as  have  my  friendships,  my  once  bright 
prl)8pects,  my  ambitions.  I  am  a  doomed  man.  Somehow,  I  drag 
down  those  who  love  me  into  my  doom." 

And  so  indeed  there  was  a  Cain  mark,  as  it  were,  on  this 
unhappy  man.  He  did  bring  wreck  and  ruin  on  those  who  loved 
him.  He  was  as  a  lost  soul,  I  somehow  think,  whose  tortures  had 
begun  already.  Prede8tine<l  to  evil,  to  crime,  to  gloom ;  but  now 
and  again  some  one  took  pity  u|)on  this  poor  wretch,  and  amongst 
those  who  pitied  him  was  my  stem  mother. 

And  here  I  may  relate  how  it  happened  that  I  "  saved  "  the 
child,  for  which  act  poor  Monsieur  de  Saveme  rewanled  me.  Bidois 
no  doubt  told  tliat  story  to  Monsieur  le  Comte  in  the  course  of 
their  gloomy  voyage.  Mrs.  Martha,  the  Countess's  attendant,  had 
received  or  taken  leave  of  absence  one  night,  after  putting  the  child 
and  the  poor  lady,  who  was  no  better  than  a  child,  to  bed.  I  went 
to  my  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  boys  sleep ;  and  I  forget  what  business 
called  away  my  mother  likewise ;  but  when  she  came  back  to  look 
for  her  poor  Biche  and  the  infant  in  its  cradle — both  were  gone. 

I  have  seen  the  incomparable  Siddons  in  the  play,  as,  white  and 
terrified,  she  passed  through  the  darkened  hall  after  Xing  Duncan's 
murder.  My  mother's  face  wore  a  look  of  terror  to  the  full  as 
tragical  when,  starting  up  from  my  boyish  sleep,  I  sat  up  in  my 
beil  and  saw  lier.  She  was  almost  beside  herself  with  terror.  The 
poor  insane  lady  and  her  child  were  gone  —who  could  say  where  ? 
Into  the  marslies — into  the  sea — into  the  darkness — it  was  im- 
possible to  say  whither  the  Countess  had  fled. 

"  We  must  get  up,  my  boy,  and  find  them,"  says  Mother,  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  and  I  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Bliss's  the  grocer,  in  East 
Street,  where  the  Chevalier  lived,  and  where  I  found  him  sitting 
(with  two  priests,  by  the  way,  guests,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Weston,  at 
the  Priory),  and  all  these,  and  Mother,  on  her  side,  with  me  follow- 
ing her,  went  out  to  look  for  the  fugitives. 

We  went  by  pairs,  taking  different  roads.     Mother's  was  the 
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right  one  as  it  appeared,  for  we  had  not  walked  many  minutes, 
when  we  saw  a  white  figure  coming  towards  us,  glimmering  out  of 
the  dark,  and  heanl  a  voice  singing. 

"  All,  mon  Dieu  1 "  says  Mother,  and  "  Gott  sey  Dank  I  "  and 
I  know  not  wliat  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  relief.  It  waa  the 
voice  of  the  Countess. 

As  we  came  up,  she  knew  us  with  our  lights  and  b^gan  to 
imitate,  in  her  crazy  way,  the  cry  of  the  watchman,  whom  the  poor 
sleepless  soul  had  often  heanl  under  the  windows.  "  Past  twelve 
o'clock,  a  starlight  night!"  she  sang,  and  gave  one  of  her  Bad 
laughs. 

When  we  came  up  to  her,  we  found  her  in  a  white  wrapper, 
her  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  poor  pale  &ce,  and 
again  she  sang,  "  Past  twelve  o'clock." 

The  child  loas  tu)t  with  her.  Mother  trembled  in  every  limb. 
The  lantern  shook  so  in  her  hand  I  thought  she  would  drop  it. 

She  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  She  took  her  shawl  off  her 
back  an<l  covered  the  i>oor  lady  with  it,  who  smiled  in  her  childish 
way,  and  said,  "  C*est  bon  ;  c'est  chaud  9a ;  ah  !  que  c^est  bieu  !  " 

As  I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  latiy's  feet,  I  saw  one  of  them 
was  naked.  Mother,  herself  in  a  dreadful  a<;itation,  embracc^l  and 
soothed  Madame  de  Savcrne.  "Tell  me,  my  augcl,  tell  me,  my 
love,  where  is  the  child  1 "  says  Mother,  almost  fainting. 

"  The  child  !  what  child  ?  That  little  brat  who  always  cries  ? 
I  know  nothing  about  chihlron,"  s^iys  the  poor  thing.  "  Take  me 
to  my  bed  this  moment,  ma^iani !  How  dare  you  bring  me  into  the 
streets  with  naked  feet  ? " 

"  Where  have  you  been  walking,  my  dear  ? "  says  poor  Mother, 
trying  to  soothe  her. 

"  I  have  been  to  Great  Saveme.  I  wore  a  domino.  I  knew 
the  coachman  quite  well,  though  he  was  muffled  up  all  but  his  nose. 
I  was  presented  to  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  I  made  him  such 
a  curtsey — like  this.     Oh,  my  foot  hurts  me  ! " 

She  often  rambled  alwut  this  ball  and  play,  and  hummed 
snatches  of  tunes  and  little  phrases  of  dialogue,  which  she  may 
have  hciini  there.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  play  and  ball 
the  poor  thing  ever  saw  in  her  life ;  her  brief  life,  her  wretched  life. 
'Tis  pitiful  to  think  how  unhai)py  it  was.  When  I  recall  it,  it 
tears  my  heart-strings  somehow,  as  it  doth  to  see  a  child  in  {»ain. 

As  she  held  up  the  pcM^r  bleeding  foot,  I  saw  that  the  edge  of 
her  dress  was  all  wet,  and  covered  ivitk  sand, 

"  Mother,  mother ! "  said  I,  "  she  has  been  to  the  sea  I " 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  sea,  Clarisse  ? "  asks  mother. 

*'  J'ai  ^t^  au  bal :  j'ai  dans^ ;  j'ai  chanty.    J'ai  bien  roconnu 
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mon  cocher.  J'ai  6t4  au  bal  chcz  le  Cardinal.  But  you  must  not 
tell  Monsieur  de  Saverne.     Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  tell  him  ! " 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  me.  And,  whenever  I  remember 
it,  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfidness  to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all 
good  thoughts.  Madame,  of  whom  I  was  not  afraid,  and  who 
sometimes  was  amused  by  my  prattle,  would  now  and  then  take  a 
walk  accompanied  by  Martha,  her  maid,  who  held  the  infant,  and 
myself,  who  liked  to  draw  it  in  ite  little  carriage.  We  used  to 
walk  down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  a  rock  there  on  which  the 
poor  lady  would  sit  for  hours. 

"  You  take  her  home,  Mother,"  says  I,  all  in  a  tremble.  "  You 
give  me  the  hint<Tn,  and  I'll  go — I'll  go  " — I  was  off  before  I  said 
where.  Down  I  went,  through  Westgate ;  down  I  ran  along  the 
road  towards  the  place  I  guessed  at.  When  I  hsid  gone  a  few 
hundn^d  yards,  I  saw  in  the  road  something  white.  It  was  the 
Cmmtess^s  slipper,  that  she  had  left  therc.  I  knew  she  had  gone 
that  way. 

I  got  down  to  the  shore,  running,  running  with  all  my  little 
might.  The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  shining  gloriously  over 
a  groat  silver  sea.  A  tide  of  silver  was  pouring  in  over  the  sand. 
Yonder  was  that  rock  where  we  often  ha<l  sjit.  The  infant  waa 
sleeping  on  it  under  the  stars  unconscious.  He,  who  loves  little 
children,  had  watched  over  it.  ...  I  scarce  can  see  the  words  as 
I  write  them  down.  My  little  baby  was  waking.  She  had  known 
nothing  of  the  awful  sea  coming  nearer  with  each  wave ;  but  she 
knew  me  as  I  came,  and  8mile<l,  and  warbled  a  little  infant  welcome. 
I  took  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  trotted  home  with  my  pretty  burden. 
As  I  paced  up  the  hill.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  and  one  of  the  French 
clergymen  met  me.  By  ones  and  twos,  the  other  searchers  after 
my  little  wamlerer  came  home  from  their  quest.  She  was  laid  in 
her  little  crib,  and  never  knew,  until  years  later,  the  danger  from 
which  she  had  Ixjen  rescued. 

My  adventures  became  known  in  our  town,  and  I  made  some 
acquaintances  who  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  were  the  means  of 
arlvancing  me  in  after-life.  I  was  too  young  to  understand  much 
what  was  hapiKjning  round  about  me ;  but  now,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  I  must  confess  that  old  Grandfather,  besides  his  business 
of  perruquicr,  which  you  will  say  is  no  very  magnificent  trade, 
followed  others  which  were  far  less  reputable.  What  do  you  say, 
for  instance,  of  a  church  elder,  who  lends  money  d  la  petite  semaine^ 
and  at  great  interest  ?  The  fishermen,  the  market-people,  nay,  one 
or  two  farmers  and  gentlemen  round  about,  were  beholden  to  Grand- 
father for  supplies,  and  they  came  to  him,  to  be  shaved  in  more 
ways  than  one.    No  good  canie  out  ^f  b's  gains,  as  I  shall  presently 
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tell :  but  meanwhile  his  hands  were  for  ever  stretched  out  to  daw 
other  folks'  money  towarrls  himself;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
Madame  sa  bru  loved  a  puree  Ux),  and  was  by  no  means  scrupulous 
as  to  the  way  of  filling  it.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  was 
free  handed  and  grand  in  his  manner.  He  paid  a  iiension,  I  know 
not  how  much,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  Madame  de  Savemc. 
He  had  brought  her  to  the  strait  in  which  she  was,  poor  thing! 
Had  he  not  worked  on  her,  she  never  would  have  left  her  religion  : 
she  never  would  have  fled  from  her  husband  :  that  &tal  duel  would 
never  have  occurred :  right  or  wrong,  he  was  the  cause  of  her 
calamity,  and  he  would  make  it  as  liglit  as  it  might  be.  I  know 
how,  for  years,  extravagant  and  embarrassed  as  he  was,  he  yet 
supplied  means  for  liandsomely  maintaining  the  little  Agnes  when 
she  was  presently  left  an  orphan  in  the  world,  when  mother  and 
father  both  were  dead,  and  her  relatives  at  home  disowned  her. 

The  ladies  of  Barr,  Agnea's  aunts,  totally  denied  that  the 
in&nt  was  their  bn)ther'B  child,  and  refused  any  contribution 
towanls  her  maiutcnauce.  Her  mother's  family  equally  disavowed 
her.  They  had  been  taught  the  same  story,  and  I  suppose  we 
believe  willingly  enough  what  we  wish  to  believe.  The  poor  lady 
was  guilty.  Her  (^hild  hatl  been  bom  in  her  husband's  absence. 
When  his  return  was  announced,  she  fled  from  her  home,  not  daring 
to  face  him ;  and  the  unhappy  Count  de  Savenie  died  by  the  pistol 
of  the  man  who  had  already  robbed  liim  of  his  honour.  La  Motte 
had  to  bear  this  obloquy,  or  only  protest  against  it  by  letters  from 
England.  He  could  not  go  over  to  Lorraine,  where  he  was  plunged 
in  debt.  "  At  least,  Duval,"  said  he  to  me,  when  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  "mad,  and  reckless 
as  I  have  been,  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed 
the  child  to  want,  and  have  supjiorted  her  in  comfort,  when  I  was 
myself  almost  without  a  meal."  A  bad  man  no  doubt  this  was  ; 
and  yet  not  utterly  wicked  :  a  great  criminal  who  paid  an  awful 
penalty.  Let  us  be  humble,  who  have  erred  too;  and  thankful,  if 
we  have  a  hoi)e  that  we  have  found  mercy. 

I  believe  it  was  some  brag<j:art  letter,  which  La  Motte  wrote  to 
a  comrade  in  Monsieur  de  Vaux's  camp,  and  in  which  he  boasted  of 
making  the  C(mversiou  of  a  j^etite  Protestante  at  Strasbourg,  which 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  poor  Monsieur  de  Savenie,  hastened  his 
return  home,  and  brou^^'ht  about  this  dreadful  end.  La  Motte 
owne^i  as  much,  indeed,  in  tlie  last  interview  I  ever  ha<l  with  him. 

Who  told  Madame  de  Savenie  of  her  husKand's  death  ?  It  was 
not  for  years  after  that  I  myself  (unhu^ky  chatterbox,  whose  tong:iie 
was  always  blabbing)  know  what  had  happened.  My  mother 
thought  that  she  must  have  overheard  Bidois  the  boatman,  who 
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told  the  whole  story  over  his  glass  of  geneva  in  our  parlour.  The 
Countess's  chamber  was  overhead^  and  the  door  left  open.  The 
poor  thing  used  to  be  very  angry  at  the  notion  of  a  locked  door, 
and  since  that  awful  escapade  to  the  sea-shore,  my  mother  slept 
in  her  room,  or  a  servant  whom  she  liked  pretty  well  supplied 
Mother's  place. 

In  her  condition  the  dreadful  event  affected  her  but  little ;  and 
we  never  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  it  until  one  evening  when  it 
happened  that  a  neighbour,  one  of  our  French  people  of  Rye,  was 
talking  over  the  tea-table,  and  telling  us  of  a  dreadful  thing  he  had 
seen  on  Penenden  Heath  as  he  was  coming  home.  He  there  saw  a 
woman  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The 
story  is  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  tlie  year  1769,  and  that 
will  settle  pretty  well  the  date  of  the  evening  when  our  neighbour 
related  the  horrible  tale  to  us. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  (who  had  a  very  grand  air,  and  was 
perfectly  like  a  lady)  said  quite  simply,  "  In  tliis  case,  my  good 
Ursule,  I  shall  be  burned  too.  For  you  know  I  was  the  cause  of 
my  husband  being  killed.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  went  and  killed 
him  in  Corsica."  And  she  looked  round  with  a  little  smile,  and 
nodded  ;  and  arranged  her  white  dress  with  her  slim  hot  hands. 

When  the  poor  thing  spoke,  the  Chevalier  sank  back  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  himself. 

"  Gkxxi-night,  neighbour  Marion,"  groans  Mother ;  "  she  is  very 
bad  to-night.  Come  to  bed,  my  dear,  come  to  bed."  And  the 
poor  thing  followed  Mother,  curtseying  very  finely  to  the  company, 
and  saying,  quite  softly,  "Oui,  oui,  oui,  they  will  burn  me;  they 
will  bum  me." 

This  idea  seized  upon  her  mind,  and  never  left  it.  Madame  la 
Comtesse  passed  a  night  of  great  agitation ;  talking  incessantly. 
Mother  and  her  maid  were  up  with  her  all  night.  All  night  long 
we  could  hear  her  songs,  her  screams,  her  terrible  laughter.  .  .  . 
Oh,  pitiful  was  thy  lot  in  this  world,  poor  guiltless,  hamdess  lady  ! 
In  thy  brief  years,  how  little  happiness  1  For  thy  marriage  portion 
only  gloom,  and  terror,  and  submission,  and  captivity.  The  awful 
Will  above  us  ruled  it  so.  Poor  frighteneil  spirit !  it  has  woke 
under  serener  skies  now,  and  i)assed  out  of  reach  of  our  terrors,  and 
temptations,  and  troubles. 

At  my  early  age  I  could  only  be  expected  to  obey  my  elders 
and  parents,  and  to  consider  all  things  were  right  which  were  done 
round  about  ine.  Mother's  cuffs  on  the  head  I  received  without 
malice,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  had  not  seldom  to  submit 
to  the  major  operation  which  my  grandfather  used  to  perform  with 
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a  certain  rod  which  he  kept  in  a  locked  capboard,  and  aocompany 
with  long  wearisome  sermons  Jbetween  each  cut  or  two  of  his 
fiivourite  inHtrument.  These  good  people,  as  I  gradually  began  to 
learn,  bore  but  an  indifferent  reputation  in  the  town  which  they 
inhabited,  and  were  neither  liked  by  the  French  of  their  own 
colony,  nor  by  the  English  among  whom  we  dwelt.  Of  course, 
being  a  simple  little  fellow,  I  honoured  my  fiither  and  mother  as 
became  mc — ^my  grandfather  and  mother,  that  is — fiither  being  dead 
some  years. 

Grandfather,  I  knew,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  as  numbers 
of  people  had,  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  Stokes,  our  fisherman, 
took  me  out  on(;e  or  twice,  and  I  liked  the  sport  very  mwh  :  but  it 
appeared  that  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing  about  the  boat  and  the 
fijBhing — for  one  night  when  we  pulled  out  only  a  short  way  beyond 
a  rock  which  we  used  to  call  the  Bull  Rock,  from  a  pair  of  horns 
which  stuck  out  of  the  water,  and  there  were  hailed  by  my  old 
friend  Bidois,  wlio  had  come  from  Boulogne  in  his  lugger — and 
then  .  .  .  well  then,  I  was  going  to  ex]>1ain  the  whole  matter 
artlessly  to  one  of  our  neighbours  who  happened  to  step  in  to 
supper,  when  Grandpapa  (who  had  mjule  a  grace  of  five  minutes 
long  Ixjfore  takin<^  the  dish-cover  off)  fetched  me  a  slap  across  the 
face  which  sent  iiie  reeling  off"  ray  perch.  And  the  Chevalier,  who 
was  s\ipi)in^  with  us,  only  lauglietl  at  my  misfortune. 

This  Ixnng  lauglied  at  somehow  affected  me  more  than  the 
blows.  I  was  used  to  those,  fn)m  Grandfather  and  Mother  too ; 
but  when  i)eople  ouce  ha<l  been  kind  to  mc  I  could  not  bear  a 
<lifferent  l»ehaviour  from  them.  And  this  j^'entleraan  certainly  was. 
He  improved  my  French  very  much,  and  used  to  laugh  at  my 
blunders  and  l>ad  pronunciation.  He  took  a  gixxl  deal  of  |xiins 
with  UKi  when  I  was  at  home,  and  made  mc  speak  French  like  a 
little  gentleman. 

In  a  very  brief  time  he  leaniwi  English  himself,  with  a  droll 
accent  to  1m;  sure,  but  so  as  to  express  himself  quite  intelligibly. 
His  headquarters  were  at  Winchelsea,  though  he  would  frequently 
be  away  at  Deal,  Dover,  Canterbury,  even  London.  He  paid 
Mother  a  ptnision  for  little  Agnes,  who  grew  ajwice,  and  was  the 
most  winning  child  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  I  remember,  as  well  as 
yesterday,  th(^  bhurk  dn'ss  which  was  mode  for  her  after  her  poor 
mother's  death,  her  jmle  clieeks,  and  the  great  solemn  eyes  gazing 
out  from  under  the  black  ciwling  ringlets  which  fell  over  her  fore- 
head and  face. 

Why  do  I  make  zig-zii^  jounieys  ?  Tis  the  privilege  of  old  age 
to  be  garrulous,  and  its  happiness  tj^  rememlxir  early  days.     As  I 

sink  bock  iu  my  arm-chair,  safe  and  sheltered  pQ9t  M  dUcrimina^ 
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and  happier  than  it  has  been  the  h>t  of  most  fallow-sinners  to  he, 
the  past  comes  back  to  me — tlie  stormy  past,  the  strange  unhappy 
yet  happy  piist — and  I  look  at  it  scared  and  astonished  sometimes  ; 
as  huntsmen  look  at  the  gaps  and  ditches  over  which  they  have 
leapt,  and  wonder  how  they  are  alive. 

My  g(K^l  fortune  in  rescuing  that  little  darling  child  caused  the 
Chevalier  to  be  very  kind  to  me ;  and  when  he  was  with  us,  I  used 
to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  j)nittle  for  hours  together, 
quite  losing  all  fear  of  him.  Except  my  kind  namesiike,  the  Captain 
and  Admiral,  this  was  tlie  first  gentleman  I  ever  met  in  intimacy — 
a  gentleman  with  many  a  stain,  nay  crime  to  reproach  him  ;  but 
not  all  lost,  I  hoi>e  and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  tliat  fatal  man.  I  see  myself  a  child  prattling  at  his  coat- 
skirts,  and  trotting  along  our  roads  and  marshes  with  him.  I  see 
him  with  his  sad  pale  face — and  a  kind  of  hlifjhthuj  look  he  had — 
looking  at  that  unconscious  lady,  at  tliat  little  baby.  My  friends 
the  NeaiM)litans  would  have  ctdled  his  an  evil  eye,  and  exorciseil  it 
accordinglv.  A  favourite  walk  we  had  was  to  a  house  about  a  mile 
out  of  Winchelsea,  where  a  grazing  farmer  lived.  My  delight  then 
was  to  see  not  his  cattle,  but  his  j)igeons,  of  which  lie  had  a  good 
8to(^k,  of  cropj)er8,  pouters,  runts,  and  turbits ;  and  amongst  these 
I  was  told  there  were  a  sort  of  pigeons  called  c^irriers,  which  wouhl 
fly  for  pro<ligious  distances,  returning  from  the  place  to  whi(»h  they 
were  taken  though  it  were  ever  so  distant,  to  that  where  they  lived 
and  were  bred. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Mr.  Perreau's,  one  of  these  pigeons  actually 
came  in  flying  from  the  sea,  as  it  ai)peared  to  me  :  and  Perreau 
looked  at  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  said  to  the  Chevalier,  "There  is 
nothing.  It  is  to  be  at  the  old  i)lace."  On  which  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  only  said,  "  C'est  bien ; "  and  as  we  walked  away  told 
me  all  he  knew  about  pigeons,  which  I  daresay  was  no  great 
knowledge. 

Why  did  he  say  there  w;is  nothing?  I  aske<l  in  the  innocence 
of  my  prattle.  The  Chevalier  told  me  that  these  birds  sometimes 
brought  messages,  written  on  a  little  pay)er,  and  tied  under  their 
wings,  and  that  Perreau  said  there  was  nothing  because  there  was 
nothing. 

"  Oh,  then !  he  sometimes  does  have  messages  with  his 
birds  ? " 

The  Chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  took  a  great  pinch 
out  of  his  fine  snuff'-lx>x.  "  What  did  Papa  Duval  do  to  you  the 
other  day  when  you  l)cgan  to  talk  t(X)  fast  ? "  says  he.  "  Learn  to 
hold  thy  little  tongue,  Denis,  mon  gar^on.  If  thou  livest  a  little 
JoDger,  and  tallest  all  thou  eecst,  the  Lord  help  thee!"    And  I 
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suppose  our  convetsation  ended  here,  and  he  strode  home,  and  I 

trotted  after  him. 

I  narrate  these  things  oirc'urring  in  childhood  by  the  help  of  one 
or  two  marks  which  have  been  left  behind — as  the  ingenious  boy 
found  Iiis  way  home  by  the  pebbles  which  he  dropped  along  Lis 
line  of  march.  Thus  I  happen  to  know  the  year  when  poor 
Madame  de  Saverne  must  have  been  ill,  by  referring  to  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  the  woman  whom  our  neiglibour  saw  burned  on 
Penenden  Heath.  Was  it  days,  was  it  weeks  after  this  that 
Madame  de  Saveme's  illness  ended  as  all  our  illnesses  will  end 
one  <lay  1 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  whatever  its  length  may 
have  been,  those  priests  from  Slindon  (or  from  Mr.  Weston's  the 
Popish  gentleman's  at  the  Priory)  were  constantly  in  our  house, 
and  I  suppose  created  a  great  scandal  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
town.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  showed  an  extraordinary  zeal  in  this 
business ;  and,  sinner  as  he  was,  certainly  was  a  most  devout  sinner, 
ac(U)nliug  to  his  persuasion.  I  do  not  remember,  or  was  not 
cognisant,  when  the  end  came ;  but  I  remember  my  astonishment 
OS,  passing  by  her  open  chamber  door,  I  saw  cimdles  lighted  before 
her  bed,  and  some  of  those  clergy  watching  there,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  la  M(»ttc  kneeling  in  the  passage  in  an  attitude  of  deep  contrition 
and  grief 

On  that  last  day  there  was,  as  it  api)eared,  a  great  noise  and 
disturbance  round  our  house.  The  people  took  offence  at  the 
perpetual  coming  in  and  out  of  the  priest ;  and  on  the  very  night 
when  bhe  coffin  was  to  be  taken  from  our  house,  and  the  clergymen 
were  performing  the  last  services  there,  the  windows  of  the  room, 
where  the  poor  lady  lay,  were  broken  in  by  a  great  volley  of  stones, 
and  a  roaring  mob  shouting,  "  No  Popery  !     Down  with  tlie  priests ! " 

Grandfather  lost  all  courage  at  these  threatening  demonstrations, 
and  screamed  out  at  his  bru  for  bringing  all  this  persecution  and 
danger  upon  him.  "  Silence,  miserable  ! "  says  she.  "  Gro  sit  in 
the  back  kitchen,  and  count  your  money-bags  ! "  She,  at  least,  did 
not  lose  her  courage. 

Monsiour  de  la  Motte,  though  not  frightened,  was  much  dis- 
turbed. The  matter  might  be  very  serious.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  how  furiously  angry  our  townspeople  were  ^ith  my 
parents  for  harbouring  a  Papist.  Had  tliey  known  that  the  lady 
Was  a  converted  Protestant,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more 
violent  still. 

We  were  in  a  manner  besieged  in  our  house  ;  the  garrison 
being — tlie  two  prieatfi  in  much  terror  ;  my  grandfather,  under 
the  bed  for  what  I  know,  or  somewhere  where  he  would  be  equally 
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serviceable ;  my  mother  and  the  Chevalier,  with  their  Vfits  about 
them ;  aud  little  Denis  Duval,  no  doubt  very  much  in  the  way. 
When  the  poor  lady  died  it  was  thought  adviwiblc  to  send  her 
little  girl  out  of  the  way  ;  and  Mr^.  Weston  at  the  Priory  took  her 
in,  who  belonged,  as  has  before  been  siiid,  to  the  ancient  faith. 

We  looked  out  with  no  little  alarm  for  the  time  when  the 
hearse  shoidd  come  to  take  the  poor  lady*s  body  awny ;  for  the 
people  would  not  leave  the  street,  and  barriciided  either  end  of  it, 
having  peri>etrated  no  actual  violence  beyond  the  smashing  of  the 
windows  as  yet,  but  ready  no  doubt  for  more  mischief. 

Calling  me  to  him.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  said,  "Denis,  thou 
remenibcrest  about  the  carrier  pigeon  the  other  day  with  nothing 
under  his  wing  ? "     I  rcmenibere<l,  of  course. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  my  carrier  pigeon.  Thou  shalt  carry  no  letter, 
but  a  message.  I  can  trust  thee  now  with  a  secret."  And  I  kept 
it,  and  will  tell  it  now  that  the  j>eople  are  (juite  out  of  danger  from 
that  piece  of  intelligence,  as  I  can  promise  you. 

"You  know  Mr.  Weston's  house?"  Know  the  house  where 
Agnes  was — the  best  house  in  the  town  ?  Of  course  I  did.  He 
named  eight  or  ten  houses  besides  W^eston's  at  which  I  was  to  go 
and  say,  "  The  mackerel  are  coming  in.  Come  as  many  of  you  as 
can."  And  I  went  to  the  houses,  and  said  the  words ;  and  when 
the  people  said  "Where?"  I  said,  "Opposite  our  house,"  and  so 
went  on. 

The  last  and  handsomest  house  (I  had  never  been  in  it  before) 
was  Mr.  Weston's,  at  the  Priorv  :  and  there  I  went  and  called  to 
see  him.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  was  walking  up  and  down 
a  gallery  over  the  hall  with  a  little  cr>'ing  child  who  would  not  go 
to  sleep. 

"  Agnes,  Agne«  !  "  says  I,  and  that  baby  was  quiet  in  a  minute, 
smiling,  and  crowing,  and  flinging  out  her  arms.  Indeed,  mine  was 
the  first  name  she  could  speak. 

The  gentlemen  came  out  of  their  parlour,  where  they  were  over 
their  pipes,  and  asked  me,  surlily  enough,  what  I  wanted.  I  said, 
"The  mackerel  are  out,  and  the  crews  are  wanted  before  Peter 
Duval's,  the  barber's."  And  one  of  them,  with  a  scowl  on  biB 
face,  and  an  oath,  said  they  would  be  there,  and  shut  the  door  in 
my  face. 

As  I  went  away  from  the  Priory,  and  crossed  the  churchyard 
by  the  Rectory  gate,  who  should  come  up  but  Doctor  Barnard  in 
his  gig,  with  lamps  lighted  :  and  I  always  saluted  him  after  he  had 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  had  given  me  the  books  and  the  cake. 
"What,"  says  he,  "my  little  shrimper!  Have  you  fetched  any 
fish  off  the  rocks  to-night  ? " 
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"Oh,  uo,  bit!"  says  I.      "I  have  been  taking  messages  all 

round." 

"  And  what  message,  my  boy  ?  " 

I  told  him  the  message  about  the  mackerel,  &c. ;  but  added 
that  I»mu8t  not  tell  the  names,  for  the  Chevalier  had  desire<i  me 
not  to  mention  them.  And  then  I  went  on  to  tell  how  there  was  a 
great  crowd  in  the  street,  and  that  they  were  breaking  windows  at 
our  house. 

** Breaking  windows?  What  for?"  I  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. "  Take  Dolly  to  the  stables.  Don't  say  anything  to  your 
mistress,  Samuel,  and  come  along  with  mcj  my  little  shrimper," 
says  the  Doctor.  He  was  a  very  tall  man  in  a  great  white  wig. 
I  see  him  now  skipping  over  the  tombstones,  by  the  great  ivy 
tower  of  the  church,  and  so  through  the  churchyard-gate  towards 
our  house. 

The  hearse  had  arrived  by  this  time.  The  crowd  had  increased, 
and  there  was  mucli  disturbance  and  agitation.  As  soon  as  the 
hearse  ciirao,  a  yell  rose  up  from  the  people.  "  Silence  !  shame  ! 
HoM  your  tongue  !  Let  tiie  poor  woman  go  in  quiet,"  a  few  people 
said.  These  were  the  men  of  the  macl-erel  Jlshenj ;  whom  the 
Weston  gentlemen  pre?<ently  joined.  But  the  fishermen  were  a 
small  crowd  ;  the  townspeople  were  many  and  very  angry.  As  we 
piissed  by  the  end  of  Port  Street  (where  our  house  wiw)  we  could 
see  the  pet)ple  crowding  at  either  end  uf  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
the  groat  hearse  with  its  black  plumes  before  our  door. 

It  was  impossil)lc  tliat  tlie  hearse  could  pass  through  the  crowd 
at  either  end  of  the  street,  if  the  people  were  determined  to  bar  the 
way.  I  went  in,  as  I  had  come,  by  the  back  gate  of  the  garden, 
where  the  lane  wjia  still  (piite  sr^litary,  Doctor  Barnard  following 
me.  We  were  awfully  se^jred  as  we  passed  through  the  back 
kitchen  (where  the  oven  and  boiler  are)  by  the  sight  of  an  individoal 
who  suddenly  leapt  out  of  the  copper,  and  who  cried  out,  "  0 
mercy,  mercy  !  siive  me  fr(»ni  the  wicked  men  ! "  This  was  my 
grandpapa,  and  with  all  n\sj)ect  for  grandpapas  (being  of  their  age 
and  st4inding  myself  now),  I  cannot  but  own  that  mine  on  this 
(M!<r<i8ion  cut  rather  a  pitiful  figure. 

"  Save  my  house  !  Save  my  property  !  "  shouts  my  ancestor, 
and  the  Doctor  turns  away  from  him  scornfully,  and  passes  on. 

In  the  passage  out  of  this  back  kitchen  we  met  Monsieur  de  la 
Motte,  who  says,  "  Ah,  c'est  toi,  mon  garcon  !  Thou  hast  been  on 
thy  errands  ?  Our  people  are  well  there  ? "  and  he  makes  a  bow  to 
the  Doctor,  who  came  in  with  nio,  and  who  replied  by  a  salutation 
c(|ually  stiff.  ^Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  reconnoitring  from  the  upj^er 
room,  had,  no  doubt,  seen  his  j)eople  arrive.     As  I  looked  towards 
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him  I  remarked  that  he  was  armed.  He  hud  a  belt  with  pistols  in 
it,  and  a  sword  by  his  side. 

In  the  back  room  were  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
four  men  who  had  come  with  the  hearse.  They  had  been  fiercely 
assaile^l  as  they  entered  the  house  with  curses,  shouts,  hustling,  and 
I  believe  even  sticks  and  stones.  My  mother  was  serving  them 
with  brandy  when  we  came  in.  She  was  astonisheti  when  she  saw 
the  Rector  make  his  appearance  in  our  house.  There  was  no  love 
between  his  Reverence  and  our  family. 

He  made  a  very  grand  obeisance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  rector  of  this  parish,  and  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  I  have  come  to  keej)  the  peace,  and  if  there  is 
any  danger,  to  share  it  with  you.  The  lady  will  be  buried  in  the 
old  churchyard,  I  he^ir.     Mr.  Trestles,  are  you  ready  to  move  ?  " 

The  men  said  they  would  be  prepared  immediately,  and  went 
to  bring  down  their  melancholy  burden.  "  Open  the  door,  you  !  " 
says  the  Doctor.  The  peoi)lc  within  shrank  back.  "/  will  do 
it,"  says  Mother. 

"  Et  moi,  parbleu ! "  says  the  Chevalier  advancing,  his  hand 
on  his  hilt. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  shall  be  more  serviceable  than  you,"  says  the 
Doctor,  very  coldly.  "  If  these  gentlemen  my  confreres  are  ready, 
we  will  go  out;  I  will  go  first,  as  rector  of  this  parish."  And 
Mother  drew  the  bolts,  and  he  walked  out  and  took  off"  his  hat. 

A  Babel  roar  of  yells,  shouts,  curses  came  jK)uring  into  the 
hall  as  the  door  opene<l,  and  the  Doctor  remained  on  the  steps, 
bareheaded  and  undaunted. 

"  How  many  of  my  jjarishioners  are  here  1  Stand  aside  aU  who 
come  to  my  church  ! "  he  called  out  very  bold. 

At  this  arose  immense  roars  of  "  No  Popery !  down  with  the 
priests !  down  with  them  !  drown  them ! "  and  I  know  not  what 
more  words  of  hatred  and  menace. 

"You  men  of  the  French  church,"  shouted  out  the  Doctor, 
"  are  you  here  ? " 

"  We  are  here  !     Down  with  Popery  ! "  roar  the  Frenchmen. 

"  Because  you  were  persecuted  a  hundred  years  ago,  you  want 
to  iHjrseciite  in  your  turn.  Is  that  what  your  Bible  teaches  you  1 
Mine  doesn't.  When  your  church  wanted  repair,  I  gave  you  my 
nave,  where  you  had  your  service,  and  were  welcome.  Is  this 
the  way  you  repay  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  you,  you 
who  ought  to  know  better  ?  For  shame  on  you  I  I  say,  for 
shame  !  Don't  try  and  frighten  me,  Roger  Hooker,  I  know  you, 
you  poaching  vagabond !  Who  kept  your  wife  and  children  when 
you  were  at  Lewes  Graol  ?     How  dare  you  be  persecuting  anybody, 
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Thomas  Flint  Y    As  sure  as  my  name  is  Barnard,  if  you  stop  this 

procession,  I  will  commit  you  to-morrow." 

Here  was  a  cry  of  "  Huzzay  for  the  Doctor !  huzzay  for  the 
Rector ! "  which  I  am  afraid  came  from  the  mackerelsy  who  were 
assembled  by  this  time,  and  were  not  mum,  as  fish  generally  are. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  advance,  if  you  please ! "  This  he  said  to 
the  two  foreign  clergymen,  who  came  forward  courageously  enough, 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  walking  behind  them.  "Listen,  you 
friends  and  parishioners,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters!  These  two 
foreign  dissenting  clergymen  are  going  to  bury,  in  a  neighbouring 
churchyard,  a  departed  sister,  as  you  foreign  dissenters  have  buried 
your  own  dead  without  harm  or  hindrance ;  and  I  will  accompany 
these  gentlemen  to  the  grave  prepared  for  the  deceased  lady,  and 
I  will  see  her  laid  in  peace  there,  as  surely  as  I  hope  myself  to 
lie  in  peace." 

Here  the  people  shouted ;  but  it  was  with  admiration  for  the 
Rector.  There  was  no  outcry  any  more.  The  little  procession 
fell  into  an  orderly  rank,  passed  through  the  streets,  and  round 
the  Protestant  church  to  the  old  burying-ground  behind  the  house 
of  the  Priory.  The  Rector  walk^  between  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen.  I  imagine  the  scene  before  me  now — the 
tramp  of  the  people,  the  flicker  of  a  torch  or  two ;  and  then  we 
go  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Priory  ground  into  the  old  graveyard  of 
the  monastery,  where  a  grave  had  been  dug,  on  which  the  stone 
still  tells  that  Clarissa,  born  Dc  Vioniesnil,  and  widow  of  Francis 
Stanislas  Count  of  Savenie  and  Barr  in  Lorraine,  lies  buried 
bene^ith. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  (by 
whose  side  I  stood,  holding  by  his  cloak)  came  up  to  the  Doctor. 
"Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  says  he,  "you  have  acted  like  a  gallant 
man  ;  you  have  prevented  bloodshed " 

"I  am  fortunate,  sir,"  says  the  Doctor. 

"You  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  two  worthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  rescued  from  insult  the  remains  of  one " 

"Of  whom  I  know  the  sad  history,"  says  the  Doctor,  very 
gravely. 

"I  am  not  rich,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  this  purse 
for  your  poor  ? " 

"Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  acx^ept  it,"  replied  the  Doctor.  The 
purse  conttiined  a  hundred  louis,  as  he  afterwards  told  me. 

"And  may  I  ask  to  take  your  hand,  sir?"  cries  the  poor 
Chevalier,  cla.«iping  his  own  to^^ether. 

"  No,  sir ! "  said  the  Doctor,  putting  his  own  hands  behind  his 
back.     "  Your  hands  have  that  on  them  which  the  gift  of  a  few 
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guineas  cannot  wash  away."  The  Doctor  spoke  very  good  French. 
"  My  child,  good-night ;  and  the  best  thing  I  can  wish  thee  is  to 
wish  thee  out  of  the  hands  of  tliat  man." 

*'  Monsieur ! "  says  the  Chevalier,  laying  Iiis  hand  on  his  swonl 
mechanically. 

"  I  think,  sir,  the  last  time  it  wiis  with  the  pistol  you  showed 
your  skill ! "  says  Doctor  Barnanl,  and  went  in  at  his  own  wicket 
as  he  spoke,  leaving  ])oor  La  Motte  like  a  man  who  has  just  been 
struck  with  a  blow ;  and  then  he  fell  to  weeping  and  crying  tliat 
the  curse — the  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 

"  My  goo<l  l)oy,"  the  old  Rector  said  to  me  in  after  days,  wh'Je 
talking  over  these  adventures,  "  thy  friend  the  Chevalier  was  the 
most  infernal  scoundrel  I  ever  set  eyas  on,  and  I  never  looked  at 
his  foot  without  exjwcting  to  see  it  was  cloven." 

"And  could  he  tell  me  anything  al)out  the  poor  Countess?" 
I  asked.  He  knew  nothing.  He  saw  her  but  once,  he  thought. 
"  And  faith,"  says  he,  with  an  arch  look,  "  it  so  happened  that  I 
waa  not  too  intimate  with  your  oum  worthy  family." 

32 


CHAPTER  V 

/  HEAR  THE  SOUND  OF  BOIV  BELLS 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  Rector's  dislike  to  my 
parents,  in  respect  of  us  juniors  and  my  tlear  little  Agnes 
de  Saveme  he  had  no  such  prejudices,  and  both  of  us 
were  irrcat  favourites  with  him.  He  considered  himself  to  be  a 
man  entirely  without  prejudices ;  and  towards  Roman  Catholics  he 
certainly  was  most  liberal.  He  sent  his  wife  to  see  Mrs.  Weston, 
and  an  acquaintance  was  made  between  the  families,  who  had 
scarcely  known  each  otiier  ])ef()ro.  Little  A<'nes  was  constantly 
with  these  Westons,  with  whom  the  Chevah'cr  de  la  Motte  also 
bec4ime  intimate.  Indt^od,  we  have  seen  tliat  he  must  have  known 
them  already,  when  he  sent  me  on  the  famous  **  markerol  "  messac^e 
whi(;h  brought  together  a  score  at  least  of  townspeople.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Weston  as  a  friglitened-looking  woman,  who  seemed  as  if  she 
had  a  ghost  const<nitly  before  her.  Frightened,  however,  or  not, 
she  was  alwavs  kind  to  mv  little  Aixnes. 

The  younger  of  the  Weston  brothers  (he  who  swore  at  me 
the  night  of  the  burial)  was  a  red-eyed,  pimple-faced,  exxik- 
fighting  gentleman  for  ever  cm  the  trot,  and  known,  I  dare.say 
not  very  favourably,  all  the  country  round.  They  were  said  to 
be  gentlemen  of  good  private  means.  Tiiey  lived  in  a  pretty 
gente<il  way,  with  a  post-chaise  for  the  lady,  and  excellent  nags 
to  ride.  Tiiey  saw  very  little  company ;  but  this  may  have 
been  l>ecause  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were 
not  many  in  the  county,  except  at  Arundel  and  Slindon,  wiiere 
the  lonls  and  ladies  were  of  too  great  quality  to  associate  with 
a  pair  of  men;  fox-lninting,  horse-dealing  squires.  Monsieur  de 
la  Motte,  who  wa.s  quite  the  fine  gentleman,  as  I  have  said, 
asscM'iated  with  these  people  freely  enough:  but  then  he  had 
interests  in  common  with  them,  which  I  began  to  understand  when 
I  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  and  used  to  go  to  see  my 
little  Agnes  at  the  Priory.  She  was  growing  apace  to  be  a  fine 
lady.  She  had  dancing-masters,  nmsic-m asters,  language-masters 
(those  foreign  toimurcd  gentry  who  \yere  always  about  the  Priory), 
and  was   so  tall  that  Mother  talked  of  putting   powder   in    her 
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hair.      Ah,  belle   dame !   another  hand   hath   since  whitened   it, 
though  I  love  it,  ebony  or  silver ! 

I  continued  at  Rye  School,  boanling  with  Mr.  Rudge  and  his 
dram-drinking  daughter,  and  got  a  pretty  fair  smattering  of  such 
learning  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  school.  I  had  a  fancy  to  go  to 
sea,  but  Doctor  Barnard  was  stiong  against  that  wish  of  mine : 
unless  indeed  I  should  go  out  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  altogether — 
get  into  a  Kinj^'s  sliip,  and  perhaps  on  the  quarter-deck,  under  the 
patronage  of  my  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis,  who  ever  continued  to  Ix? 
kind  to  me. 

Every  Saturday  night  I  trudged  home  from  Rye,  as  gay  as 
schooll)oy  could  be.  After  Madame  de  Saverne's  death  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  took  our  lodgings  on  the  first-floor.  He 
was  of  an  active  disposition,  and  found  business  in  plenty  to  occupy 
him.  He  would  be  absent  from  his  lodgings  for  weeks  and  months. 
He  made  jounieys  on  horseback  into  the  interior  of  the  countr}' ; 
went  to  London  often  ;  and  sometimes  abroad  with  our  fishennen's 
boats.  As  I  have  said,  he  learned  our  language  well,  and  taught 
me  his.  Mother's  German  was  bettor  than  her  French,  and  my 
book  for  reading  the  German  was  Doctor  Luther's  Bible ;  indeed, 
that  very  volume  in  which  poor  Monsieur  de  Saverne  wrote  down 
his  prayer  for  the  child  whom  he  was  to  see  only  twice  in  this 
world. 

Though  Agnes's  little  chamber  was  always  ready  at  our  house, 
where  she  was  treated  like  a  little  lady,  having  a  servant  specially 
attached  to  her,  and  all  the  world  to  spoil  her,  she  j)assed  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  Mrs.  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  who  took  a  great 
affection  for  the  child  even  l)efore  she  lost  her  own  daughter.  I 
have  said  that  good  masters  were  here  found  for  her.  She  learned 
to  speak  English  as  a  native,  of  course,  and  French  and  music  from 
the  fathers  who  always  were  alnnit  the  house.  Whatever  the 
chiUrs  expenses  or  wants  were,  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  generously 
defrayed  them.  After  his  journeys  he  would  bring  her  back  toys, 
sweetmeats,  knicknacks  fit  for  a  little  duchess.  She  lorded  it 
over  great  and  small  in  the  Priorj',  in  the  Pen^nqutry^  as  we  may 
call  my  mother's  house,  ay,  and  in  the  Rectory  too,  where  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Barnard  were  her  very  humble  servants,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  was  made  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  l)ecause  Mother  t(X)k  huff"  at  our 
French  Protestants,  who  would  continue  persecuting  her  for  harbour- 
ing the  Papists,  and  insisted  that  lietween  the  late  poor  Countess 
and  the  Chevalier  there  had  been  an  unlawful  intimacy.     Monsieur 
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Borel,  our  pastor,  preached  at  poor  Mother  several  times^  she  said 
I  did  not  understand  his  innuendoes,  being  a  simple  child,  I  fear  not 
caring  much  for  sermons  in  those  days.  For  Grandpapa's  I  know 
I  did  not ;  he  used  to  give  us  half-an-hour  at  morning,  and  half-an- 
hour  at  evening.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Grandikther  skipping 
out  of  the  copper,  and  calling  on  us  to  sjiare  his  life  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral ;  and  his  preaching  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other. 
One  day — a  propos  of  some  pomatum  which  a  customer  wanted  to 
buy,  and  which  I  knew  Mother  made  with  lard  and  bergamot  her- 
self— I  heard  him  tell  such  a  fib  to  a  customer,  that  somehow  I 
never  couhl  res{>ect  the  old  man  afterwanls.  He  actually  said  the 
pomatum  had  just  come  to  him  from  France  direct — from  the 
Dauphin's  own  hainlresser:  and  our  neighbour,  I  daresay,  would 
have  bought  it,  but  I  said,  "  Oh,  Grandpapa,  you  must  mean  some 
other  pomatum !  I  saw  Mother  make  this  with  her  own  hands." 
Grandfather  actually  began  to  cry  when  I  said  this.  He  said  I  was 
being  his  death.  He  iisked  that  somebody  should  fetch  him  out 
and  hang  him  that  moment.  Why  is  there  no  bear,  says  he,  to  eat 
that  little  monster's  head  off  and  destroy  that  prodigy  of  crime? 
Nay,  I  use<l  to  think  I  mu  a  monster  sometimes  :  he  would  go  on 
so  fiercely  about  my  wickedness  .and  jKjrverseness. 

Doctor  Barnard  was  passing  by  our  pole  one  day,  and  our  open 
door,  when  Grandfather  was  preaching  uptm  this  sin  of  mine,  with 
a  strap  in  one  liand,  laying  over  my  shoulders  in  the  intervals  of 
the  discourse.  Down  goes  the  strap  in  a  minute,  as  the  Doctor's 
lean  figure  makes  its  ap]x?arance  at  the  door ;  and  Grandfather  begins 
to  smirk  and  bow,  and  ho\Hi  his  Reverence  was  well  My  heart 
was  full.  I  had  had  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  sermon  at  night, 
and  strapping  every  day  that  week ;  and  Heaven  help  me,  I  loathed 
that  old  man,  and  loathe  him  still. 

"  How  cim  I,  sir,"  says  I,  bursting  out  into  a  passion  of  tears — 
"How  can  I  honour  my  grandfather  antl  mother,  if  Grandfather 

tells  such  tl lies  as  he  does?"     And  I  stamped  with  my  feet, 

trembling  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  disgrace  put  upon  me. 
I  then  burst  out  with  my  story,  which  there  was  no  controverting ; 
and  I  will  say  Grandfather  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  kill  me ; 
and  I  ended  my  tale  sobbing  at  the  Doctor's  knees. 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Duval,"  siiys  D(X!tor  Barnard,  very  sternly :  **  I 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think  alx)ut  you  and  your  doings. 
My  atlvice  to  you  is  to  treat  tliis  child  well,  and  to  leave  off  some 
practices  which  will  get  you  into  trouble,  as  sure  as  your  name  is 
what  it  is.  I  know  where  your  piijoous  go  to,  and  where  they 
come  from.  And  some  day,  wlien  I  have  you  in  my  justice-room, 
we  shall  see  whether  I  will  show  you  any  more  mercy  than  you 
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have  shown  to  this  child.     I  know  you  to  be "  and  the  Doctor 

whispered  something  into  Grandfather's  ears  and  stalked  away. 

Can  you  guess  by  what  name  the  Doctor  called  my  grandfather  ? 
If  he  called  him  hypocrite,  ma  foi,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  But 
the  truth  is,  he  called  him  smuggler,  and  that  was  a  name  which 
fitted  hundretls  of  people  along  our  coa^t,  I  promise  you.  At 
Hythe,  at  Folkestone,  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich,  there  were  scores 
and  scores  of  these  gentry.  All  the  way  to  London  they  had 
depots,  friends,  and  correspondents.  Inland  and  along  the  Thames 
there  were  battles  endless  between  them  and  the  revenue  people. 
Our  friends  "the  mackerel,"  who  came  out  at  Monsieur  de  la 
Mottc*8  summons,  of  course  were  of  this  calling.  One  day  when  he 
came  home  from  one  of  his  expeditions,  I  remember  jumping  forward 
to  welcome  him,  for  he  was  at  one  time  very  kind  to  me,  and  as  I 
ran  into  his  arms  he  started  back,  and  shrieked  out  an  oath  and  a 
sacr^  bleii  or  two.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Tliere  had  been 
a  regular  battle  at  Deal  between  the  dragoons  and  revenue  officers 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  smugglers  and  their  friends.  Cavalry  had 
charged  cavalry,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  (his  smuggling  name, 
he  told  me  afterwards,  was  Mr.  Paul,  or  Pole)  had  fought  on  the 
mackerel  side. 

So  were  my  gentlemen  at  the  Priory  of  the  Mackerel  party. 
Why,  I  could  name  you  great  names  of  merchants  and  bankers  at 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Rochester,  who  were  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
My  grandfather,  you  sec,  howled  with  the  wolves;  but  then  he 
used  to  wear  a  snug  lamUs  skin  over  his  wolfs  hide.  Ah,  shall  I 
thank  Heaven,  like  the  Pharisee,  that  I  am  not  as  those  men  are  ? 
I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  being  thankful  that  I  have  been  brought 
out  of  temptation ;  that  I  was  not  made  a  rogue  at  a  child's  age ; 
and  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  gallows  as  a  man.  Such  a  fate 
has  befallen  more  than  one  of  the  precious  friends  of  my  youth,  as 
I  shall  have  to  relate  in  due  season. 

That  habit  I  ha<l  of  8i>eaking  out  everj'thing  that  was  on  ray 
mind,  brought  me,  as  a  child,  into  innumerable  scrapes,  but  I  do 
thankfully  believe  has  preserved  me  from  still  greater.  What 
could  you  do  with  a  little  chatterbox,  who,  when  his  grandfather 
offered  to  sell  a  pot  of  pomatum  as  your  tnie  Pommaile  de  Cythfere, 
must  cry  out,  "  No,  Grandpapa,  Mother  made  it  with  marrow  and 
bergamot"?  If  anything  happened  which  I  was  not  to  mention,  I 
was  sure  to  blunder  out  some  account  of  it.  Good  Doctor  Barnard, 
and  my  patron  Captain  Denis  (who  was  a  great  friend  of  our 
Rector),  I  suppose  used  to  joke  about  this  propensity  of  mine,  and 
would  laugh  for  ten  minutes  together,  as  I  told  my  stories ;  and  I 
think  the  Doctor  had  a  serious  conversation  with  my  mother  on 
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the  matter;  for  she  said,  ''He  has  reason.  The  boy  shall  not 
go  any  more.  We  will  try  and  have  one  honest  man  in  the 
famUy." 

Go  any  more  where  f  Now  I  will  tell  you  (and  I  am  much 
more  oAhamod  of  this  than  of  the  barber's  pole,  Monsieur  mon  fils, 
tliat  I  can  promise  you).  When  I  was  boanling  at  the  grocer's  at 
Rye,  I  and  other  boys  were  constantly  down  at  the  water,  and  we 
learned  to  manage  a  boat  pretty  early.  Rudge  did  not  go  out  him- 
self, being  rheumatic  and  lazy,  but  his  ai)preutice  woidd  be  absent 
frequently  all  night ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  went  out  as 
odd  lx)y  in  the  lK)at  to  put  my  hand  to  anything. 

Those  pigeons  I  spoke  of  anon  oume  from  Boulogne.  When 
one  arrived  he  brought  a  signal  that  our  Boulogne  correspondent 
was  on  his  way,  and  we  might  be  on  the  look-out.  The  French 
boat  would  make  for  a  point  agree<l  upon,  and  we  lay  off  until 
she  came.  We  took  cargo  from  her:  barrels  without  number,  I 
remember.  Once  we  saw  her  chased  away  by  a  revenue  cutter. 
OniHJ  the  same  ship  fired  at  us.  I  did  not  know  what  the  balls 
were,  which  .splashed  (dose  alongside  of  us ;  but  I  reniember  the 
apprcntiw  of  Rudg(;'s  (lie  used  to  make  love  to  Mi^  R.,  and  married 
her  afterwards)  singing  out,  **  Lord,  liavc  meroy ! "  in  au  awful 
consternation,  and  the  Chevalier  crying  out,  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
mist^rahle !  You  were  never  l)oni  to  Ixi  drowned  or  shot."  He 
had  some  hositiition  about  taking  me  out  on  this  exjx^dition.  He 
was  engaged  in  running  smuggled  goods,  that  is  the  fact ;  and 
"  smuggler  "  was  the  word  which  Doctor  Barnard  wliispcred  in  my 
grandfather's  eiir.  If  we  were  hard  pressed  at  certain  joints  which 
we  knew,  and  could  iusccrtain  by  cross-bearings  which  we  took,  we 
would  sink  our  kegs  till  a  more  convenient  time,  and  then  return 
and  drag  for  them,  and  bring  them  up  with  line  and  grapnel. 

I  certiiinly  l)ehavcd  much  better  when  we  were  fired  at,  than 
that  oaf  of  a  Bevil,  who  lay  howling  his  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us ! "  at  the  bott^iui  of  the  boat ;  but  somehow  the  Chevalier  dis- 
couraged nij  juvenile;  efforts  in  the  smuggling  line,  fix)m  his  fear  of 
tiiat  unlucky  tongue  of  mine,^  wliich  wouhl  blab  everything  I  knew. 
I  may  have  been  out  a-Miitnj  half-a-dozen  times  in  all,  but  especi- 
iUly  after  wo  had  been  fired  at,  La  Motte  was  for  ledving  me  at 
home.  My  mother  was  averse,  too,  to  my  becoming  a  seaman  (a 
smuggler)  by  profiission.  Her  aim  was  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me, 
she  said,  and  I  am  most  unfeignedly  thankful  to  her  for  her  keeping 
me  out  of  mischiefs  way.  Hud  I  l)een  permitted  to  herd  along 
with  the  black  sheep,  I)oct^)r  Barnard  would  never  have  been  so 
kind  to  nie  as  he  was  ;  and  indeed  that  good  man  showe<l  me  the 
greatest  favour.     When  I  came  home  from  school  he  would  often 
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have  me  to  the  Rectory,  and  hear  me  my  lessons,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  say  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  good  parts. 

The  Doctor  received  rents  for  his  college  at  Oxford,  which  has 
considerable  property  in  these  parts,  and  twice  a  year  would  go 
to  London  and  pay  the  moneys  over.  In  my  boyish  times  these 
journeys  to  London  were  by  no  means  without  danger ;  and  if  you 
will  take  a  Gentleman^s  Magazine  from  the  shelf  you  will  find  a 
highway  robbery  or  two  in  every  month's  chronicle.  We  boys  at 
school  were  never  tired  of  talking  of  highwaymen  and  their  feats. 
As  I  often  had  to  walk  over  to  Rye  from  home  of  a  night  (so  as  to 
be  in  time  for  early  morning  school),  I  must  needs  buy  a  little  brass- 
barrelled  pistol,  with  which  I  practised  in  secret,  and  which  I  had 
to  hide,  lest  Mother,  or  Rudge,  or  the  schoolmaster  should  take  it 
away  from  me.  Once  as*  I  was  talking  with  a  schoolfellow,  and 
vajwuring  about  what  we  would  do,  were  we  attacked,  I  fired  my 
pistol,  and  shot  away  a  piece  of  his  coat.  I  might  have  hit  his 
stomach,  not  his  coat — Heaven  be  good  to  us ! — and  this  accident 
made  me  more  careful  in  the  use  of  my  artillery.  And  now  I  used 
to  practice  with  small  shot  instead  of  bullets,  and  pop  at  sparrows 
whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  1776  (I  promise  you  I  remember 
the  year),  my  dear  and  kind  friend,  Dcwtor  Barnanl,  having  to  go 
to  London  with  his  rents,  proposed  to  take  me  to  London  to  see  my 
other  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  between  wliom  and  the  Doctor  there 
was  a  great  friendship ;  and  it  is  to  those  dear  friends  that  I  owe 
the  great  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  me  in  life.  Indeed,  when 
I  think  of  what  I  might  have  been,  and  of  what  I  have  escaped, 
my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  great  mercies  which  have 
fallen  to  my  share.  Well,  at  this  happy  and  eventful  Michaelmas 
of  1776,  Doctor  Barnard  says  to  me,  "Denis,  my  child,  if  thy 
mother  will  grant  leave,  I  have  a  mind  to  take  thee  to  see  thy 
godfather,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  I  am  going  up  with  my 
rents,  my  neighbour  Weston  will  share  the  horses  with  me,  and 
thou  shalt  see  the  Tower  and  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxwork  before  thou 
art  a  week  older." 

You  may  suppose  that  this  proposition  made  Master  Denis 
Duval  jump  for  joy.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of  London  all  my 
life,  and  talked  with  people  who  had  been  there,  but  that  I 
should  go  myself  to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis's  house,  and  see  the 
pLiy,  Saint  Paul's,  and  Mrs.  Salmon's,  here  was  a  height  of  bliss 
I  never  had  hoped  to  attain.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
my  pleasure  ;  I  had  some  money,  and  I  promise<l  to  buy  as  many 
toys  for  Agnes  as  the  Chevalier  used  to  bring  her.  My  mother 
said  I  should  go  like  a  gentleman,  and  turned  me  out  in  a  red 
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waistcoat  with  plate  buttons,  a  cock  to  my  bat,  and  ruffles  to 
my  shirts.  *  How  I  counted  tlie  hours  of  the  night  before  our 
departure!     I  was  up  before  the  dawn  packing  my  little  vulise. 
I  got  my  little  brass-barrelled  pocket-pistol,  and  I  loaded  it  with 
shot.     I  put  it  away  into  my  breast-pocket;  and  if  we  met  with 
a  highwayman  I  promised  myself  he  should  have  my  charge  of 
lead  in  his  face.     The  Doctor's  post-chaise  was  at  his  stablee  not 
very  far  from  us.     The  stable  lanterns  were  alight,  and  Brown, 
the  Doctor's  man,  cleaning  the  carriage,  when  Mr.  Denis  Duval 
comes  up  to  the  stable  door,  lugging  his  portmanteau  after  him 
through  the  twilight.     Was  ever  daylight  so  long  a-coming  ?     Ah  ! 
there  come  the  horses  at  last ;  the  horses  from  the  *'  King's  Head," 
and  old  Pascoe,  the  one-eyed  postillion.     How  well  I  remember 
the  sound  of  their  hoofs  in  that  silent  street !     I  can  tell  every- 
thing that  happened  on  that  day :  what  we  had  for  dinner — viz., 
veal  cutlets,  and  French  beans,  at  Maidstone ;  where  we  changed 
horses,  and  the  colour  of  the  horses.     ''  Here,  Brown !     Here's 
my  portmantciui !     I  say,   where  shall   I   stow  it  ] "     My   port- 
manteau was  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple-pie.     I  jump 
into  the  cjirriage  and  we  drive  up  to  the  Rectory ;  and  I  think  the 
Doctor  will  never  come  out.     There  he  is  at  last :  with  his  mouth 
full  of  buttered  toast,  and  I  bob  my  head  to  him  a  hundred  times 
out  of  the   chaise  window.     Then   I    must  jump   out,  forsooth. 
"  Brown,  shall  I  give  you  a  hand  with  the  luggage  ? "  says  I,  and 
I  daresay  they  all  laugh.     Well,  I  am  so  happy  that  anybody  may 
laugh  who  likes.     The  Doctor  comes  out,  his  precious  box   under 
his  arm.     I  see  dear  Mrs.  Barnard's  great  cap  nodding  at  us  out 
of  the  parlour  window  as  we  drive  away  from  the  Rectory  door  to 
stop  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  at  tlie  Priory. 

There  at  the  parlour  window  stiiuds  my  deiir  little  Agnes,  in 
a  white  frock,  in  a  great  ctip  with  a  blue  riband  and  bow,  and 
curls  clustering  over  her  face.  I  wish  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
painted  thee  in  those  days,  my  dear;  but  thou  wert  the  very 
image  of  one  of  his  little  ladies,  that  one  who  became  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  afterwards.  There  is  my  Agnes,  and  now  presently 
comes  out  Mr.  Weston's  man  and  luggage,  and  it  is  fixed  on  the 
roof  Him,  his  uuister,  Mr.  George  Weston,  follows.  This  was 
the  most  g(XKl-nature<l  of  the  two,  and  I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensation  of  delight,  when  I  saw  him  bring  out  two  holster-pistols, 
which  he  placed  each  in  a  pocket  of  the  chaise.  Is  Tommy 
Chapman,  the  apothecary's  son  of  Westgate,  alive  yet,  and  does 
lie  remember  my  wagging  my  head  to  him  as  our  chaise  whirled 
by  ?  He  was  shaking  a  mat  at  the  door  of  his  father's  shop  as 
my  lordship  accompanied  by  my  noble  friends  passed  by. 
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First  stage,  Ham  Street,  "The  Bear."  A  giey  horse  and  a 
bay  to  change,  /  remember  them.     Second  stage,  Ashford.     Third 

stage 1  think  I  am  asleep  about  the   third   stage ;   and   no 

wonder,  a  poor  little  wret<'h  who  had  been  awake  half  the  night 
before,  and  no  doubt  many  nights  previous,  thinking  of  this 
wonderful  journey.  Fourth  stage,  Maidstone,  **  The'Bell."  "  And 
here  we  will  stop  to  tliimer.  Master  Shrimpcatcher,"  says  the 
Doctor,  and  I  jump  down  out  of  the  carriage  nothing  loth.  The 
Doctor  followed  with  his  box,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight. 

The  Doctor  liked  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  took  his  sip  of  punch 
so  (comfortably,  that  I,  for  my  i»art,  thought  he  never  would  be 
gone.  I  was  out  in  the  stables  and  looking  at  the  horses,  and 
talking  to  the  ostler  who  was  rubbing  his  nags  down.  I  daresay 
I  had  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  and  at  the  pigeons  in  the  inn  yard, 
and  at  dl  things  which  were  to  be  seen  at  "  The  Bell,"  while  my 
two  companions  were  still  at  their  interminable  punch.  It  wa« 
an  old-fashioned  inn,  with  a  gallery  round  the  courtyard.  Heaven 
bless  us !  Falstaff  and  Bardolph  may  have  stopped  there  on  the 
road  to  Gadshill.  I  was  in  the  stable  looking  at  the  nags,  when 
Mr.  Weston  comes  out  of  the  inn,  looks  round  the  court,  opens 
the  door  of  the  post-chaise,  takes  out  his  pistols,  looks  at  the  prim- 
ing, and  puts  them  back  again.  Then  we  are  olf  again,  and  time 
enough  too.  It  seemetl  to  me  many  hours  since  we  had  arrived 
at  that  creaking  old  "  Bell."  And  away  we  go  through  Addington, 
Eynesfonl,  by  miles  and  miles  of  hop-gardens.  I  daresay  I  did 
not  look  at  the  prospect  much,  beautiful  though  it  might  be,  my 
young  eyes  being  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  Saint  Paul's  and 
Loudon. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  way  Doctor  Barnard  and  his  companion 
had  a  fine  controversy  about  their  respective  religions,  for  which  each 
wiis  alike  zealous.  Nay  :  it  may^be  the  Rector  invited  Mr.  Weston 
to  take  a  place  in  his  post-chaise  in  order  to  have  this  battle,  for 
he  never  tired  of  arguing  the  question  between  the  two  Churches. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  Master  Denis  Duval  fell  asleep  on 
Doctor  Barnard's  shoulder,  and  the  good-natured  clergyman  did  not 
disturb  him. 

I  woke  up  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage.  The  even- 
ing was  falling.  We  were  ui)ou  a  lonely  common,  and  a  man  on 
horseback  was  at  the  window  of  the  post-chaise. 

"  Give  us  out  that  there  box  !  and  your  money  !  "  I  heard  him 
say  in  a  very  gruff  voice.  0  heavens !  we  were  actually  stopped  by 
a  highwayman  !     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Weston  jumped  at  his  pistols  very  quick.  "  Here's  our 
money,  you  scouudrel  I "  says  be,  and  fired  point-blank  at  the  rogue'* 
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heud     Confusion !     The  pintol  missed  fire.     He  aimed  the  seoondi 
and  again  no  report  followed  ! 

''Some  scoundrel  has  been  tampering  with  theae,"  sayB  Mr. 
Weston,  aghast. 

"Come,"  says  Captain  Macheath,  "come,  your " 

But  the  next  word  the  fellow  spoke  was  a  frightful  oath  ;  for  I 
took  out  my  little  pistol,  whicii  was  fidl  of  shot,  and  fired  it  into  his 
face.  The  man  reeled,  and  I  thought  would  have  fallen  out  of  his 
saddle.  The  jiostillion,  frightened  no  doubt,  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  l)egan  to  gallop.  "  Shan't  we  stop  and  take  that  rascal, 
sir  ? "  sjiid  I  to  the  Doctor.  On  which  Mr.  Weston  gave  a  peevish 
kind  of  ])U8h  at  me,  and  said,  "  No,  no.  It  is  getting  quite  dark. 
Let  us  push  on.''  And,  indeed,  the  highwayman's  horse  had  taken 
fright,  and  we  could  see  him  galloping  away  across  the  common. 

I  was  so  elated  to  think  that  I,  a  little  lx)y,  had  shot  a  live  high- 
wayman, that  I  daresay  I  bragge<l  outrageously  of  my  action.  We 
set  down  Mr.  Weston  at  his  inn  in  the  Borough,  and  crossed  London 
Bridge,  and  there  I  was  in  London  at  Ltst.  Yes,  and  that  was  the 
Monumout,  an<l  then  wc  came  to  the  Exchange,  and  yonder,  yonder 
was  Saint  Paurs.  Wo  went  up  Holboni,  and  so  to  Ormond  Street, 
where  my  patron  lived  in  a  noble  mansion  ;  and  whore  his  wife,  my 
Lady  Denis,  rec^^ived  me  with  a  grout  dcjd  of  kindness.  You  may 
be  sure  the  battle  witli  the  higliwayman  was  fought  over  again,  and 
I  got  due  (Todit  from  myself  and  others  for  my  gidlautry. 

Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  their 
ac<iuaintances  as  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman.  They 
received  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  I  was  freijuently  ha<l  in  to 
their  dessert.  I  Hui)pose  I  must  own  that  my  home  was  l»elow  in 
the  housekeeper's  room  with  Mrs.  Jellicoe ;  but  my  Lady  took  such 
a  fancy  to  me  that  she  continually  had  mo  upsUiirs,  took  me  out 
driving  in  her  (jluiriot,  or  ordered  gne  of  the  f(H)tnieu  to  take  me  to 
the  sights  of  the  town,  and  sent  me  in  his  charge  to  the  play.  It 
was  the  la.st  yo^ir  Garrick  performed ;  and  I  saw  him  in  the  i)lay  of 
"Ma<rbeth,"  in  a  gold-laeed  blue  coat  with  scarlet  plush  waistc^xit 
and  breeches.  Ormoml  Street,  Bloomsbury,  was  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  th(ui,  with  ojK3n  country  l)ehind,  strett^hing  as  far  as 
Hami>steiul.  Bodfonl  House,  north  of  Bloomsbury  S(iuare,  wuth 
splendid  gjinlens,  was  close  by,  and  Montiigue  House,  where  I  saw 
stuffed  camelopards,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  from  foi*eign 
countries.  Then  there  were  the  Tower,  and  the  Waxwork,  and 
Westminster  Abliey,  and  Vauxhall.  What  a  glorious  week  of 
pleasure  it  was !  At  the  we(?k's  end  the  kind  Doctor  went  home 
.again,  and  all  those  dear  kind  j)eople  gjive  me  presents,,  and  cakes, 
and  money,  and  spoilt  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 
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The  affair  was  actually  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  who  should 
come  to  hear  of  it  but  my  gracious  Sovereign  himself.  One  day 
Sir  Peter  Denis  took  me  to  see  Kew  Ganlens  and  the  new  Chinese 
pagoda  her  Majesty  had  put  up.  Whilst  walking  here,  and  survey- 
ing this  pretty  place,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  M-j-sty, 
walking  with  our  most  gracious  Qu — n,  the  Pr-nce  of  W — s,  the 
Buhoj)  of  O^naburg,  my  namesake,  and,  I  think,  two,  or  it  may 
be  three,  of  the  Princesses.  Her  M-j-sty  knew  Sir  Peter  from 
having  sailed  with  him,  siduted  him  very  graciously,  and  engage*! 
him  in  conversation.  And  the  Best  of  Monarchs,  looking  towanls 
his  humblest  subject  and  servant,  said,  "What,  wliat?  Little  boy 
shot  the  highwayman  !  Shot  him  in  the  face !  Shot  him  in  the 
face  ! "  On  which  the  youtiiful  Pr-nces  graciously  looked  towards 
me,  and  the  King  asking  Sir  Peter  what  my  jirofession  was  to  be, 
the  Admiral  wiid  I  hoped  to  be  a  sailor  and  serve  his  Majesty. 

I  pmmisc  you  I  was  a  mighty  grand  inirsonage  when  I  went 
home ;  and  both  at  Rye  and  Wint^hclsea  scores  of  peojile  asked  me 
what  the  King  said.  On  our  return,  we  heard  of  an  accident  which 
had  happened  to  Mr.  Jo8ej)h  Weston,  which  ended  most  unhappily 
for  that  gentleman.  On  the  very  day  when  we  set  out  for  London 
he  went  out  shooting — a  si)ort  of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  but  in 
climbing  a  he«lge,  and  dragging  liis  gun  incautiously  after  him,  the 
lock  caught  in  a  twig,  and  the  piece  discharged  itself  into  the  poor 
gentleman's  face,  lodging  a  number  of  shot  into  his  left  cheek,  and 
into  his  eye,  of  which  he  lost  the  sight,  after  suffering  much  pain 
and  torture. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  A  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  face !  What 
an  extraonlinary  thing ! "  cries  Doctor  Bamanl,  who  came  down 
to  see  Mother  and  Grandfather  the  day  after  our  return  home. 
Mrs.  Barnard  had  told  him  of  the  accident  at  supper  on  the  night 
previous.  Had  he  been  shot  or  shot  some  one  himself,  the  Doctor 
could  scarce  have  looked  more  scared.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  whom  I  hail  just  seen  at  the  playhouse,  London,  when 
he  comes  out  after  munlering  the  King. 

"  You  look,  Docteur,  as  if  you  done  it  yourself,"  says  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte,  laughing,  and  in  his  English  jargon.  "Two  time, 
three  time,  I  say,  Weston,  you  shoot  yourself,  you  carry  you  gun 
that  way,  and  he  say  he  not  bom  to  be  shot,  and  he  swear ! " 

"But,  my  goocl  Chevalier,  Doctor  Blades  picked  some  bits 
of  crape  out  of  his  eye,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  shot.  What  is  the 
size  of  your  shot,  Denny,  with  which  you  fired  at  the  highway- 
man ] " 

"Quid  autem  vides  fastucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui.  Doctor?"  says 
the  Chevalier ;  "  that  is  good  doctrine — Protestant  or  Popish,  eh  ]  '* 
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On  which  the  Doctor  held  do>vn  his  head,  and  said,  "  ChevaUer,  I 

am  correctetl ;  I  was  wrong — very  wrong.** 

"  And  as  for  crape,"  La  Motte  resumed,  "  Weston  is  in  mouro- 
ing.  He  go  to  funeral  at  Canterbury  four  days  ago.  Yea^  he  tell 
me  so.  He  and  my  friend  Liitterloh  go."  This  Mr.  Liitterloh  wa» 
a  German  living  ne:ir  Canterbury,  with  whom  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
had  dealings.  He  ha^l  dealings  with  all  sorts  of  people  ;  and  very 
queer  dealings,  too,  as  I  began  to  understand  now  that  I  was  a  stout 
boy  approaching  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  standing  pretty  tall  in 
my  shoes. 

Dc  la  Motte  laughed  then  at  the  Doctor's  suspicions.  **  ParsonB 
and  women  all  the  same,  save  your  respect,  ma  bonne  Madame 
Duval ;  all  tell  tales ;  all  believe  evil  of  their  neighbours.  I  tell 
you  I  see  Weston  shoot  twenty,  thirty  time.  Always  drag  his  gun 
through  hedge." 

"  But  the  crape 1 " 

"  Bah  !  Always  in  mourning,  Weston  is !  For  shame  of  your 
cancansy  little  Denis !  Never  think  such  thing  again.  Don't 
make  Weston  your  enemy.  If  a  man  say  that  of  me,  I  would 
shoot  him  myself,  jxirUeu  I  " 

"But  if  iie  hfiH  done  it?" 

"  Parbleii !  I  would  shoot  him  so  much  ze  mor ! "  says  the 
Chevalier,  with  a  sUinip  of  his  foot.  And  the  first  time  he  saw 
me  alone  he  reverted  to  the  subject.  "  Listen,  Denisot ! "  sa^'s 
he  :  "  thou  Ixicomest  a  great  boy.  Take  my  counsel,  and  hold  thy 
tongue.  This  suspicion  against  Mr.  Joseph  is  a  monstrous  crime, 
as  well  as  a  folly.  A  man  siiy  that  of  me — -right  or  wrong — I  bum 
him  the  brain.  Once  I  come  home,  and  you  run  against  me,  and 
I  cry  out,  and  swear  and  pest.  I  was  wounded  myself,  I  deny 
it  not." 

"  And  I  said  nothing,  sir,"  I  interposed. 

"  No,  I  do  thee  justice  ;  thou  didst  say  nothing.  You  know 
the  liif^fier  we  make  sometimes  ]  That  night  in  the  boat "  ("  zat 
iiiglit  in  ze  boat,"  he  used  to  say),  "when  the  revenue  cutter  fire, 
and  your  poor  camarade  howl — ah,  how  he  howl — you  don't  suppose 
we  were  there  to  look  for  l()bstare-iK)t,  eh  ]  Tu  n'as  pas  bronchi, 
toi.  You  did  not  crane  ;  you  show  yourself  a  man  of  heart.  And 
now,  petit,  apprends  k  te  taire  ! "  And  he  gave  me  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  a  cx)ui)le  of  guineas  in  it  too,  and  went  off  to  his  stables 
on  his  business.  He  had  two  or  three  horses  now,  and  was  always 
on  the  tmt ;  he  wjis  very  lilx^ral  with  his  money,  and  used  to  have 
handsome  entertiiinments  in  his  upstairs  room,  and  never  quarrelled 
about  the  bills  which  Mother  sent  in.  "  Hold  thy  tongue,  Denisot," 
said  he.     "  Never  tell  who  comes  in  or  who  goes  out.     And  mind 
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thee,  child,  if  tliy  tongue  wags,  little  birds  come  and  whisper  me, 
ami  say,  *  He  tell/  " 

I  tried  to  ol)ey  his  advice,  and  to  rein  in  that  truant  tongue 
of  mine.  When  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Rarnard  themselves  asked  me 
questions  I  was  nuiin,  and  j)erha|>8  ratlier  disappointed  the  good 
lady  and  the  Rector  too  by  ray  reticence.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
Barnanl  would  Siiy,  "That  was  a  nice  goose  I  saw  going  from 
market  to  your  house,  Denny." 

"  Goose  is  very  nice,  ma'am,"  says  L 

"  The  Chevalier  often  has  dinners  ?  " 

"  Dines  every  day,  regular,  ma*am." 

"  Sees  the  Westons  a  great  deal  1 " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  say,  with  an  indescribable  heart-pang.  And 
the  cause  of  that  pang  I  may  as  well  tell.  You  see,  though  I  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  Agnes  but  eight,  I  loved  that  little 
maid  with  all  my  soul  and  strength.  Boy  or  man  I  never  loved 
any  other  woman.  I  write  these  very  wonls  by  my  study  fire  in 
FarejKirt  with  madam  opposite  dozing  over  her  novel  till  the 
neighbours  shall  come  in  to  tea  and  their  rubber.  When  my  ink 
is  run  out,  and  my  little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that 
is  ringing  to  seven  oVlo(!k  j)rayer  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  you 
will  please,  good  neij^hlxmrs,  to  rememl)er  that  I  never  loved  any 
but  yoniler  lady,  and  keep  a  place  bv  Darby  for  Joan,  when  her 
turn  shall  arrive. 

Now  in  the  last  year  or  two  since  she  had  been  adopted  at  the 
Priory,  Agnes  came  less  and  less  often  to  see  us.  She  did  not  go 
to  church  with  us,  being  a  Catholic.  She  leamerl  from  the  good 
fathers  her  tutors.  She  learneil  music  and  French  and  dancing 
to  perfection.  All  the  country  could  not  show  a  finer  little  lady. 
When  she  came  to  our  shop,  it  was  indeed  a  little  countess  honour- 
ing us  with  a  visit.  Mother  was  gentle  before  her — Grandfatiier 
obsequious — I,  of  course,  her  most  humble  little  servant.  Wednesday 
(a  half-holiday),  and  half  Saturday,  and  all  Sunday  I  might  come 
home  from  school,  and  how  I  used  to  trudge,  and  how  I  longed  to 
see  that  little  maiden,  any  gentleman  may  imagine  who  has  lost  his 
heart  to  an  Agnes  of  his  own. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  home,  after  the  memorable  London* 
journey,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Priory,  with  my  i)ocket  ftdl  of 
presents  for  Agnes.    The  footman  let  me  into  the  hall  civilly  enough  : 
but  the  young  lady  was  out  with  Mrs.  Weston  in  the  post-chaise. 
I  might  leave  my  message. 

I  wanted  to  gine  my  message.  Somehow  in  that  fortnight's 
absence  from  home,  I  had  so  got  to  long  after  Agnes  that  I  never 
had  my  little  sweetheart  quite  out  of  my  mind.     It  may  have  been 
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a  silly  thing,  but  I  got  a  little  pocket-book  and  wrote  in  French  a 
journal  of  all  I  saw  in  London.  I  daresay  there  were  some  petty 
faults  in  grammar.  I  remember  a  fine  paragraph  about  my  meeting 
tiie  Royal  personages  at  Kcw,  and  all  their  names  written  down  in 
onler ;  and  this  little  pocket-book  I  must  needs  send  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Savenie. 

The  next  day  I  called  again.  Still  Mademoiselle  de  Saveme 
was  not  to  he  seen :  but  in  the  evening  a  servant  brought  a  little 
note  from  her,  in  which  she  thanked  her  dear  brotlier  for  his 
Ix^iutiful  book.  That  was  some  consolation.  She  liked  the  pocket- 
b:H>k,  anyhow.  I  wonder,  can  you  young  people  guess  what  I  did 
to  it  before  I  sent  it  away  ?  Yes,  I  did.  "  One,  tree,  feefty  time," 
as  the  Chevalier  would  say.  The  next  morning,  quite  early,  I  had 
to  go  back  to  school,  having  promiseil  the  Doctor  to  work  hard 
after  my  holiday ;  antl  work  I  did  with  a  will,  at  my  French  and 
my  Englisli,  and  my  Navigjition.  I  thought  Saturday  would  never 
come  :  but  it  did  at  hist,  and  I  trotted  as  quick  as  legs  would  carry 
me  from  w'hool  to  Winnhclsea.  My  legs  were  growing  apace  now ; 
and  es|)e<Mally  an  tiiey  took  nic  homewards,  few  could  outrun  them. 

All  good  wonu*n  arc  niaU'h-iiiakei's  at  heart.     My  dear  Mrs. 
B:irnard  saw  (juito  soon  what  niy  condition  of  mind  was,  and  was 
touchc<l  by  my  boyish  fervour.     I  rullcd  once,  twice,  thrice  at  the 
Priory,  and  never  could  ijet  a  sii^ht  of  Miss  Agnes.     The  servant 
used  to  slirui^  his  shouhlcrs  and  laugh  at  me  in  an  insolent  way, 
and  the  last  time  sjiid  — "  You  ncwl  not  call  any  more.     We  don't 
want  our  iiuir  cut  hero,  nor  no  pomatum,  nor  no  soap,  do  you  under- 
stand that  V  and  he  slannncd  the  door  in  my  face.     I  was  stunned 
by  this  ins()l(MU'o,  and  beside  myself  with  rage  and  mortification. 
I  went  to  Mrs.  Bamanl,  and  told  her  what  had  happened  to  me. 
I  burst  into  tears  of  jKwsion  and  grief  as  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa 
by  the  good  hwly.     I  told  her  how  I  had  rescued  little  Agnes,  how 
I  loved  the  little  thin<4  bettt?r  than  all  the  workL     I  spoke  my 
heart  out,  and  eased  it  somewhat,  for  the  good  lady  wiped  her  eyes 
more  than  once,  and  finished  by  giv^iug  me  a  kiss.     She  did  more ; 
she  invited  me  to  te^v  with  her  on  the  next  Wednesday  when  I 
irjune  home  from  school,  and  who  should  be  there  but  little  Agnes. 
She  blushed  very  much.     Then  she  came  towanls  me.     Then  she 
iicM  up  her  little  clieek  to  bo  kissed,  and  then  she  cried — oh,  how 
she  ditl  cry !     There  were  thn?e  people  whimi)ering  in  that  room. 
(How  well  I  recollect  it  oiKjning  into  the  ganlen,  and  the  little  old 
bhie  dragon  teacups  and  silver  pot !)     There  were  three  persons,  I 
say,  crying :  a  lady  of  fifty,  a  boy  of  tliirteen,  and  a  little  girl  of 
eight  years  of  age.     Can  you  guess  what  ha])|)ened  nextl    Of  course 
tin*  lalv  of  fifty  remeniWred  that  she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles, 
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an<l  went  upstairs  to  fetch  tlieni ;  and  then  the  little  maiden  began 
U)  open  her  heiirt  to  me,  and  told  her  dear  Denny  liow  she  ha<l 
Iwen  longing  to  see  him,  and  how  they  were  very  angry  with  him 
at  the  Priory ;  so  angry  that  his  name  was  never  to  be  8iM>ken. 
"The  Chevalier  said  that,  and  so  did  the  gentlemen — especrially 
Mr.  Joseph,  w!io  iiad  been  dreadful  since  his  accident,  and  one  day 
(says  my  dear)  when  you  called,  he  was  behind  the  door  with  a 
great  horsewhip,  and  wiid  he  would  let  you  in,  and  flog  your  soul 
out  of  your  body,  only  Mrs.  Weston  cne<i,  and  Mr.  George  siud, 
*  Don't  be  a  f<M)l,  Joe ! '  But  something  you  have  done  to  Mr. 
Joseph,  dear  Denny,  and  when  your  name  is  mentioned,  he  rages 
and  swears  so  that  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  him.  What  can  make  the 
gentleman  so  angry  with  you  1 " 

"  So  he  actually  was  waiting  with  a  horsewhip,  was  he  ?  In 
that  case  I  know  what  I  would  do.  I  would  never  go  alK)ut  without 
my  pistol.  I  have  hit  one  fellow,"  said  I,  "  and  if  any  other  man 
threatens  me  I  will  ilefend  mvself " 

My  dear  Agiu^s  said  that  they  were  very  kind  to  her  at  the 
Priory,  althougli  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Joseph — that  they  gave 
her  goo<l  masters,  that  she  was  to  go  to  a  go<Hi  school  kept  by  a 
Catholic  lady  at  Arundel.  And  oh,  how  she  wished  her  Denny 
would  turn  Catholic,  and  she  prayeil  for  him  always,  always !  And 
for  that  matter  I  know  some  one  who  never  night  or  moniing  on  his 
knees  has  forgotten  that  little  maiden.  The  father  usetl  to  come 
and  give  her  lessons  tiiree  or  four  times  in  the  week,  and  she  used 
to  learn  her  lessons  by  heart,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  great 
green  walk  in  the  kitclien-gartlen  ever>'  morning  at  eleven  o^clock. 
I  knew  the  kitchen-garden !  the  wall  was  in  North  Lane,  one  of 
the  old  walls  of  the  convent :  at  the  end  of  the  green  walk  there 
was  a  iK^ar  tree.  And  that  was  where  she  always  went  to  learn  her 
lessons. 

And  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  to  the  room,  having 
f(nnid  her  si)ectacles.  And  as  I  take  mine  off  my  nose  and  shut 
my  eyes,  that  well-renieml)ered  scene  of  boyhood  passes  before  them 
— that  garden  Ixisking  in  the  autumn  evening — that  little  maiden 
with  peachy  cheeks,  and  glistening  curls,  that  dear  and  kind 
old  lady,  who  says,  "Tis  time  now,  children,  you  should  go 
home." 

I  hatl  to  go  to  school  that  night ;  but  before  I  went  I  ran  up 
North  Lane  and  siiw  the  old  wall  and  the  pear  tree  behind  it.  And 
do  you  know  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get  up  the  wall,  and  easy 
enough  it  was  to  find  a  footing  l>ctween  those  crumbling  old  stones ; 
and  when  on  the  top  I  coidd  look  down  from  the  bnmches  of  the 
tree  into  the  garden  below,  and  see  the  house  at  the  farther  end. 
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So  that  was  the  broad  walk  where  Agnes  learned  her  lesBonsf 
Master  Denis  Duval  pretty  soon  had  that  lesson  hj  heart. 

Yes :  but  one  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  there  was  a 
bitter  frost,  and  the  stones  and  the  wall  were  so  slippery  that  Mr. 
D.  D.  tore  his  fingers  and  his  suiall-dothes  in  climbing  to  his  point 
of  observation,  it  happeneil  that  little  Agnes  was  not  sitting  under 
the  tree  learning  her  lessons,  and  none  but  an  idiot  would  have 
supposed  that  she  would  have  come  out  on  such  a  day. 

But  who  should  be  in  the  garden,  pacing  up  and  down  the  walk 
all  white  with  hojtr-frost,  but  Joseph  Weston  with  his  patch  ovtr 
his  eye.  Unluckily  he  had  one  eye  left  with  which  he  saw  me, 
and  the  next  moment  I  heanl  the  r^f}ort  of  a  tremendous  oath,  and 
then  a  brickbat  came  whizzing  at  my  heail,  so  dose  that,  had  it 
struck  me,  it  would  have  knocked  out  my  eye,  and  my  brains  too. 

I  was  down  the  wall  in  a  moment :  it  was  slippery  enough  \ 
and  two  or  three  more  brickbats  came  d  man  adruse^  but  lucidly 
fidled  to  hit  their  mark. 


CHAPTER  VI 

/  ESCAPE  FROSf  A  GREAT  DANGER 

I  SPOKE  of  the  affair  of  the  brickbats,  at  home,  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  only,  not  caring  to  t^ll  Mother,  lest  she  should 
be  inc^lined  to  resume  her  box-on-the-ear  practice,  for  which  I 
thought  I  was  growing  too  old.  Indeed,  I  had  become  a  great  boy. 
There  were  not  half-a-dozen  out  of  the  sixty  at  Pocock's  who  could 
beat  me  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  from  these  champions, 
were  they  ever  so  big,  I  never  would  submit  to  a  tiirashing,  without 
a  fight  on  my  part,  in  which,  though  I  might  get  the  worst,  I  was 
pretty  sure  to  leave  some  ugly  marks  on  my  adversary's  nose  and 
eyes.  I  remember  one  lad  especially,  Tom  Parrot  by  name,  who 
Wiis  three  years  older  than  myself,  and  whom  I  could  no  more  beat 
than  a  Irigjite  can  beat  a  seventy-four ;  but  we  evgnged  neverthe- 
less, and,  after  we  had  had  some  rounds  together,  Tom  put  one  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and,  with  a  queer  face  and  a  great  black  eye  I  had 
given  him,  says, — "  Well,  Denny,  I  could  do  it — you  know  I  could  : 
but  I'm  so  lazy,  I  don't  care  about  going  on."  And  one  of  the 
bottle-holders  beginning  to  jeer,  Tom  fetches  him  such  a  rap  on  the 
ear,  that  I  promise  you  he  showed  no  inclination  for  laughing  after- 
wards. By  the  way,  that  knowlwlge  of  the  noble  art  of  fisticufls 
which  I  learned  at  schot^l,  I  had  to  practise  at  sea  jiresently,  in  the 
cockpit  of  more  than  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war. 

In  respect  of  tiie  slapping  and  caning  at  home,  I  think  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  remonstratetl  with  my  mother,  and  represented  to  her 
that  I  wjis  now  too  old  for  that  kind  of  treatment.  Indeed,  when 
I  wajs  fourteen,  I  was  as  tall  as  Grandfather,  and  in  a  tussle  I  am 
sure  I  could  have  tripped  his  old  heels  uj)  easily  enough,  and  got 
the  better  of  him  in  five  minutes.  Do  I  speak  of  him  with  undue 
familiarity  ?  I  pretend  no  love  for  him  ;  I  never  could  have  any 
respect.  Some  of  his  practices  which  I  knew  of  made  me  turn  from 
him,  and  his  loud  professions  only  increased  my  distnist.  Monsieur 
mon  fih,  if  ever  you  marry,  and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap 
will  have  an  honest  man  for  a  gnmdfather,  and  that  you  will  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  loved  him,"  when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  "  the  abolition  of  torture  "  in  our  house, 
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and  I  was  grateful  to  liiui. '  I  had  the  queerest  feeliDgs  towank 
that  man.  He  wiw  a  i>erfect  fine  gentleman  when  he  so  wished : 
of  his  money  most  liberal,  witty  (in  a  dry  cruel  sort  of  way) — most 
tenderly  attached  to  Agnes.  Eh  bi^n  I  As  I  looked  at  his  yellow 
handsome  face,  cold  shudders  would  come  over  me,  though  at  this 
time  I  did  not  know  that  Agncs's  &ther  had  fallen  by  his  fiital 
hand. 

When  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston's  salute  of  brickbats, 
he  looked  very  grave.  And  I  told  him  then,  too,  a  thing  which 
had  struck  me  most  forcibly — viz.,  that  the  shout  which  Weston 
gave,  and  the  oath  which  he  uttered  when  he  saw  me  on  the  wall, 
were  precisely  like  the  oath  and  execration  uttered  by  the  tnan 
with  the  craped  face,  at  whom  I  fti-ed  from  the  postchaise. 

"  Bah,  bStise  I "  says  La  Mottc.  "  What  didst  thou  on  the 
wall  ?     One  does  not  stenl  pears  at  thy  age." 

I  daresay  I  turned  red.  "  I  heard  somebody's  voice,**  I  said. 
"  In  fact,  I  heard  Agnes  singing  in  the  garden,  and — and  I  got  on 
the  wall  to  8oe  her." 

*'  What,  you — you,  a  little  barber's  boy,  climb  a  wall  to  speak 
to  MiulemoLselle  A<j:n<?8  de  Savernc,  of  one  of  the  mtxst  noble  houses 
of  Lorraine  1 "  La  Motto  yelletl,  with  a  savage  laugh.  "  Parbleu  ! 
Monsieur  Weston  luw  well  done  !  " 

"  Sir ! "  said  I,  in  a  towering  rage,  "  barber  as  I  am,  my  fathers 
were  honourable  Pn)testfiiit  clergymen  in  Alsjico,  and  we  are  a« 
goo<l  as  highwaymen  at  any  r.ik^ !  Barl>er,  indcicd  ! "  I  say  again. 
"And  now  I  am  ready  to  svjear  that  the  luan  who  swore  at  nie, 
and  the  man  I  shot  on  the  road,  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  I'll  go 
to  Doctor  Barnard's,  and  swear  it  before  him  ! " 

The  Chevalier  looke<l  «aghast,  and  threatening  for  awhile.  "  Tu 
me  menaces,  je  crois,  petit  nianant ! "  says  he,  grinding  his  teeth. 
**  This  is  too  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval !  Hold  thy  tongue,  or 
evil  will  come  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  make  for  thvself  enemies  the 
most  un8(!rupulou8,  and  the  most  terrible  —do  you  hear  ?  I  have 
placed  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Saveme  with  that  mlmirable  woman, 
Mistress  Weston,  l)ei'ausc  she  can  meet  at  the  Priory  with  society 
more  fitting  her  nobhi  birth  than  that  which  she  will  find  under 
your  grandfather's  pi:)le — {Kir bleu.  Ah,  you  dare  mount  on  wall  to 
look  for  Ma<lemoi8ellc  de  Saveme?  Gare  aux  manstraps,  mon 
garc^on !  Vive  Dieu,  if  I  see  thee  on  that  wall  I  will  fire  on  thee, 
moi  le  premier  !  You  pretend  to  Mademoiselle  Agnes.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha ! "  and  he  grinned  and  looked  like  that  c/oz^cTi-footed  gentleman 
of  whom  Doctor  Barnard  talked. 

I  felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  between  La  Motte  and 
me.     At  this  time  I  had  suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and 
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was  not  the  obedient  prattling  child  of  last  year.  I  told  Grand- 
father tliat  I  would  bear  no  more  punishment,  such  as  the  old  man 
had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  me;  and  once  when  my 
motlier  lifted  her  hand,  I  struck  it  up,  and  gripped  it  so  tight  that  I 
frightened  her.  From  that  very  day  she  never  raised  a  hand  to 
me.  Nay,  I  think  she  was  not  ill  pleased,  and  soon  actually  began 
to  spoil  me.  Nothing  was  too  goofl  for  me.  I  know  where  the 
silk  came  from  which  made  my  fine  new  waistcoat,  and  the  cambric 
for  my  ruffled  shirts,  but  very  much  doubt  whether  they  ever  paid 
any  duty.  As  I  walked  to  church,  I  daresiiy  I  cocked  my  hat,  and 
stnitted  very  consequentially.  When  Tom  Billis,  the  baker's  boy, 
jeered  at  my  fine  clotiies,  **T(mi,"  says  I,  "I  will  take  my  coat  and 
waistcoat  off  for  half-an-hour  on  Monday,  and  give  thee  a  beating 
if  thou  hast  a  mind ;  but  to-<lay  let  us  be  at  peace,  and  go  to 
church." 

On  the  matter  of  church  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  boast. 
That  awful  subject  lies  between  a  man  and  his  conscience.  I  have 
known  men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in  their  lives,  as  I  have  met 
very  loud-professing  Christians  loose  in  their  morality,  and  hard 
and  unjust  in  their  dealings.  There  was  a  little  old  man  at  home — 
Heaven  help  him  ! — who  was  of  tiiis  sort,  and  who,  when  I  came 
to  know  his  life,  would  put  me  into  such  a  rage  of  revolt  whilst 
preacrhing  his  daily  and  nightly  sermons,  that  it  is  a  wonder  I 
was  not  enlisted  among  the  scoffers  and  evil-<Ioers  altogether.  I 
have  known  many  a  young  man  fall  away,  and  become  utterly 
reproljate,  because  the  bond  of  dis(upline  was  tied  too  tightly  upon 
him,  and  because  he  has  found  the  [)reacher  who  was  perpetually 
I)rating  over  him  lax  in  his  own  conduct.  I  am  thankful,  then, 
that  I  had  a  better  instructor  than  my  old  grandfather  with  his 
strap  and  his  cane ;  and  was  brought  (I  hope  and  trust)  to  a  right 
state  of  thinking  by  a  man  whose  brain  was  wise,  as  his  life  was 
excellently  benevolent  and  pure.  This  was  my  good  friend  Doctor 
Barnard,  and  to  this  day  I  remember  the  conversations  I  had  with 
him,  and  am  quite  sure  they  influenced  my  future  life.  Had  I 
l)een  altogether  reckless  and  as  lawless  as  many  j)eople  of  our 
acquaintance  and  neighbourhood,  he  would  have  ceased  to  feel  any 
interest  in  me ;  and  instead  of  wearing  his  Majesty's  eiiaulets 
(which  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced),  I  might  have  been  swabbing 
a  smuggler's  boat,  or  riding  in  a  night  caravan,  with  kegs  beside 
me  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  defend  me,  as  that  unlucky  La 
Motte  owned  for  his  'jiart  that  he  had  done. '  My  good  mother, 
though  she  gave  uj)  the  practice  of  smuggling,  never  could  see  the 
harm  in  it ;  but  looked  on  it  as  a  game  where  you  played  your 
stake,  and  lost  or  won  it.     She  ceased  to  play,  not  because  it  waa 
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wrong,  but  it  was  expedient  no  more;  and  Mr.  Denis,  her  soiiy 
was  the  cause  of  her  giving  up  this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I  thankfully  own  that  I  was  taught  to  see  the  matter 
in  a  graver  light,  not  only  by  our  Doctor's  sermoDS  (two  or  three 
of  which,  on  tlie  text  of  "  Render  unto  CaBsar,"  he  preached,  to  the 
rage  of  a  great  number  of  his  congregation),  but  by  many  talks 
wliich  he  had  with  me ;  when  he  showed  me  that  I  was  in  the 
wrong  to  break  the  laws  of  my  country  to  which  I  owed  obedience, 
as  did  every  goo<l  citizen.  He  knew  (though  he  never  told  me, 
and  his  reticence  in  this  matter  was  surely  very  kind)  that  my 
poor  father  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  smuggling  encounter ; 
but  he  showed  me  how  such  a  life  must  be  loose,  lawless,  secret, 
and  wicked  ;  must  bring  a  man  amongst  desperate  companions, 
and  compel  him  to  resist  Cajsar's  lawful  authority  by  rebellion,  and 
possibly  munler.  "To  thy  mother  I  have  used  other  arguments, 
Denny,  my  boy,"  he  siiid,  very  kindly.  "  I  and  the  Admiral  want 
to  make  a  gentleman  of  thee.  Thy  old  grandfather  is  rich  enough 
to  help  us  if  he  chooses.  I  won't  stop  to  inquire  too  strictly  where 
all  his  money  came  from ;  *  but  'tis  clear  we  cannot  make  a  gentle- 
man of  a  sinugder's  boy,  who  may  l)e  transported  any  day,  or,  in 

case  of  armed  rcsishmce,  may  Ix; "     And  here  my  good  Doctor 

puts  his  haml  to  his  ear,  and  indicates  the  punishment  for  piracy 
which  was  very  common  in  my  young  time.  "My  Denny  does 
not  want  to  ride  with  a  crape  over  liis  face,  and  fire  pistols  at 
revenue  officers  !  No  !  I  pray  you  will  ever  show  an  honest  counte- 
nance to  the  world.  You  will  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar\  and — the  rest,  my  child,  you  know." 

Now,  I  remarked  about  this  man,  that  when  he  approached 
a  certain  subject^  an  involuntary  awe  came  over  him,  and  he 
hushed  as  it  were  at  tlie  very  idea  of  that  sacred  theme.  It  was 
very  different  with  poor  Grandfather  prating  his  sermons  (and 
with  some  other  pastors  I  have  heard),  who  used  tliis  Name  as 

familiarly  as  any  other,  and but  wlio  am   I   to  judge!   and, 

my  poor  old  (inuidfather,  is  there  any  need  at  this  distance  of 
time  that  I  should  be  picking  out  th(^  trahem  in  oculo  fuo  ?  .  .  . 
Howbeit,  on  that  ni^^'ht,  as  I  was  walkini^  home  after  drinking  tea 
i^ith  my  dear  Doctor,  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  strive  henceforth 
to  lead  an  honest  life :  that  my  toii'^aie  should  spo4ik  the  tnith, 
and  my  hand  should  be  sullied  hy  no  secret  crime.  And  as  I 
spoke  I  saw  my  dearest  little  mai(lcn'.s  light  glimmering  in  her 
chamber,  and  the  stars  shining  overhead,  and  felt — who  could  feel 
more  bold  and  happy  tlian  I  ? 

That  walk  schoolwanls  by  West  Street  certainly  was  a  (f^fown 

•  Eheu  I  where  a  part  of  it  neiU  to,  I  shall  have  to  say  presently. — ^D.  Dl 
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I  might  have  gone  a  straighter  road,  but  tlien  I  yhould  not  liave 
seen  a  cerUiin  window :  a  little  twinkling  window  in  a  gable  of  the 
Priory  House,  where  the  light  used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o'clock. 
T'other  day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  being  in  command),  I  must 
needs  hire  a  postchaise  from  Dover,  to  look  at  that  old  window  in 
the  Priory  House  at  Winchelsea.  I  went  through  the  old  tears, 
despairs,  tragedies.  I  sighed  as  sentimentidly,  after  forty  years,  as 
thougli  the  infandi  dolares  were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were 
the  schoolboy  trudging  back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at 
his  dearest  joy.  I  used  as  a  l)oy  to  try  and  pass  that  window  at 
nine,  and  I  know  a  prayer  was  said  for  the  inhabitant  of  yonder 
chamber.  She  knew  my  holidays*,  and  my  hours  of  going  to  school 
and  returning  thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung  certiun  signals  in 
that  window  (such  as  a  flower,  for  example,  to  indicjite  all  was  well, 
a  cross-curtain,  and  so  forth),  I  hojw  she  practised  no  very  unjustifi- 
able stratagems.  We  agreed  to  consider  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  we  had  few  means  of  communication 
save  these  simi)le  artifices,  which  are  allowed  to  be  fair  in  love  and 
war.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  continued  to  live  at  our  house,  when 
his  firequent  affairs  tlid  not  call  liim  away  thence ;  but,  as  I  said, 
few  words  passed  between  us  after  that  angry  altercation  alremly 
described,  and  he  and  I  were  never  friends  again. 

He  warned  me  that  I  had  another  enemy,  and  facts  strangely 
confirmed  the  Chevalier's  warning.  One  Sunday  night,  as  I  was 
going  to  school,  a  repetition  of  the  brickbat  assault  was  made  upon 
me,  and  this  time  the  smart  cocked  hat  which  Mother  had  given  me 
came  in  for  such  a  battering  as  etfectually  spoiled  its  modish  shape. 
I  told  Doctor  Barnard  of  this  second  attempt,  and  the  good  Doctor 
was  not  a  little  puzzled.  He  In^gjin  to  think  that  he  was  not  so 
very  wrong  in  espying  a  beam  in  Josepii  Weston's  eye.  We  agreed 
to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  however;  and  a  fortnight  after,  on 
another  Sunday  evening,  as  I  was  going  on  my  accustomed  route 
to  school,  whom  should  I  meet  but  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Weston 
walking  together !  A  little  way  beyond  the  town  gate  there  is  a 
low  wall  round  a  field ;  and  Doctor  Barnard,  going  by  this  field  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  usual  time  for  passing^  found  Mr. 
Joseph  Weston  walking  there  behind  the  stone  enclosure ! 

"  Good  night,  Denny/'  says  the  Doctor,  when  he  and  his  com- 
panion met  me ;  but  surly  Mr.  Weston  said  nothing.  **  Have  you 
had  any  more  brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy?"  the  Rector 
continued. 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had  got  a  good  pistol,  and  a  btUlei 
in  it  this  time. 
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"  He  shot  that  scoundrel  on  the  saine  day  you  were  shot,  Mr 
Weston,"  says  the  Doctor. 

"  Did  he  1 "  growls  the  other. 

"And  your  j^run  was  loaded  with  the  same-€dzed  shot  which 
Denis  used  to  pepper  his  rascal,"  continues  the  Doctor.  "  I  wonder 
if  any  of  the  crape  went  into  tlie  rascal's  wound  1 " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  "  what  do  you  mean  for 
to  hint  ? " 

"  The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny  hit  when  your 
hrother  and  I  travelled  together.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  use  the 
language  of  such  s(;oundrels,  Mr.  Weston." 

*'  If  you  dare  to  suspect  me  of  anything  unheooming  a  gentle- 
man, 1*11  have  the  law  of  you,  Mr.  Parson,  that  I  will !  "  roare  the 
other. 

"  Denis,  mon  gar^on,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite,  et  visc-moi  bien 
cct  homme-lk,"  says  the  Doctor ;  and  gripping  hold  of  Weston's  arm, 
what  does  Doctor  Bamanl  do  hut  plunge  his  hand  into  Weston  s 
pocket,  and  draw  thence  another  j)istol !  He  said  afterwards  he 
saw  the  bniss  butt  sticking  out  of  Weston's  coat,  as  the  two  were 
walking  together. 

"  What !  "  shrieks  Mr.  Wc8t<in  ;  "  is  that  young  miscreant  to  go 
about  armeil,  and  t(^ll  everylx^dy  he  will  munier  me ;  and  ain't  I 
for  to  defend  myself?     I  walk  in  fear  of  my  life  for  him  !  " 

"  You  seem  U)  me  to  be  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with  pistols, 
Mr.  Weston,  and  you  know  Avhen  peoi)le  pass  sometimes  with 
money  in  their  poatchaises." 

"  You  s(5()undrel,  you — you,  boy !  I  eall  you  to  witness  the 
words  this  man  have  spoken.  He  have  insulted  me,  and  libelled 
me,  and  I'll  have  the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I  am  bom ! "  shouts 
the  angry  man. 

"Very  gixxl,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,"  replied  the  other  fiercely. 
"  And  I  will  ask  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon,  to  bring  the  shot  which 
he  took  from  your  eye,  and  the  scraps  of  crape  ailhering  to  your 
face,  and  we  will  go  to  lor  as  soon  as  you  like ! " 

Again  I  thought  with  a  dreadful  pang  how  Agnes  was  staying 
in  that  man's  house,  and  how  this  quarrel  would  more  than  ever 
fiivide  her  from  me ;  for  now  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
Rectory — the  dear  neutral  ground  where  I  sometimes  hoped  to 
see  her. 

Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  Doctor,  as  he  threatened. 
Some  awkwanl  questions  would  have  been  raised,  which  he  would 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  answering :  and  though  he  averred  that 
his  acicident  took  place  on  tlie  day  Ix^fore  our  encounter  with  the 
l/eau  viasq-ue  on  Dartford  Common,  a  little  witness  on  our  side 
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was  ready  to  aver  that  Mr.  Joo  WentDii  left  his  houHe  at  the  Priory 
before  sunrise  on  the  day  when  we  took  our  journey  to  London, 
and  that  he  returned  the  next  nioniin«?  with  his  eye  bound  up, 
when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Bhides,  the  surgeon  of  our  town.  Being 
awake,  and  looking  from  her  window,  my  witness  saw  Weston 
mount  his  horse  by  the  stable-lantern  l>elow,  and  heard  him  swear 
at  the  groom  as  he  nnle  out  at  the  gate.  Curses  used  to  drop 
natundly  out  of  tliis  niee  gentleman's  li]>s ;  and  it  is  certain  in  his 
case  that  bad  Wdrds  and  hu\  actions  went  together. 

The  Westons  were  fre<juently  alwent  from  home,  as  was  the 
Chevalier  our  hxlger.  My  dejir  litth*  Agnes  was  allowwl  to  come 
and  st»e  iw  at  tli(»se  times ;  or  slipi>ed  out  by  the  garden-door,  and 
nin  to  see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she  always  calle<l  my  mother.  I 
did  not  understand  for  a  while  that  there  was  any  prohibition  on 
the  Westons'  part  to  Agnes  visiting  us,  or  know  that  there  was 
such  mighty  wrath  harlxMired  against  me  in  that  hous*'. 

I  was  glad,  for  the  sjike  of  a  jieju'eablc  life  at  home,  as  for 
honesty's  sake  too,  that  my  mother  did  not  opjKwc  my  determina- 
tion to  take  no  share  in  tliat  snuiggling  business  in  which  our  house 
still  engaged.  Any  one  who  opiKWiUHl  Mother  in  her  own  house  had, 
I  promise  you,  no  easy  time :  but  she  saw  thiit  if  she  wished  to 
make  a  gentleman  (►f  her  l>oy,  he  nuist  be  no  smuggler's  appren- 
tice ;  and  when  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  l)eing  apj>ealed  to,  shrugge<l 
his  shoulders  an«l  said  he  waslie*!  his  hands  gf  me :  "  JHh  Ineriy 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte ! "  stiys  she,  **  we  shall  see  if  we  can't  pass 
ourselves  of  you  and  your  j>iitron.age.  I  imagine  that  iK?ople  are 
not  always  the  better  for  it."  "  No,"  rej)lie<l  he,  with  a  groan, 
and  one  of  his  gloomy  looks,  "  my  friendship  may  do  i)eople  harm, 
but  my  enmity  is  worse — entemhz-iHmi  ?  "  "  Bah,  bah  ! "  says  the 
stout  old  lady.  "  Denisot  has  a  good  counige  of  his  own.  What 
do  you  sav  to  me  alx)ut  enmity  to  a  harmless  boy.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  f" 

I  have  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Marlame  de 
Savenie,  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  sent  me  out  to  assemble  his 
IMat^kerel  men.  Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of  my  town 
playfellows,  by  name  H(M)kham,  a  seafaring  man,  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  at  his  business — strained  liis  back — and  was  in- 
capable of  work  for  a  time.  H(K)kham  was  an  improvident  man  ; 
the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My  grandfather  was  his  landlord,  and 
I  fear  me,  not  the  most  humane  creditor  in  the  world.  Now  when 
I  returned  home  after  my  famous  visit  to  London,  my  patron.  Sir 
Peter  Denis,  gave  me  two  guineas,  and  my  Lady  made  me  a  present 
of  another.  No  doubt  I  should  have  spent  this  money  had  I 
received  it  sooner  in  Loudon  \  but  in  our  little  town  of  Winchelsea 
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there  was  nothing  to  tempt  nie  in  the  shops,  except  a  fowling- 
piece  at  the  {)awnbroker'8,  for  which  I  had  a  great  longing.  But 
Mr.  Triboulet  wante<l  four  guineas  for  the  gun,  and  I  had  bat  three, 
and  would  not  go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the  piece  on 
credit,  and  fre(iuently  tempted  me  with  it,  but  I  resisted  manfnllj, 
though  I  could  not  help  hankering  about  the  shop,  and  going 
again  and  again  to  look  at  the  Ijeautiful  gun.  The  stock  fitted  my 
slioulder  to  a  ni(;ety.  It  was  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship. 
"  Why  not  take  it  now,  Master  Duval  1 "  Monsieur  Triboulet  said 
to  me:  **and  pay  me  the  remaining  guinea  when  you  please. 
Ever  so  many  gentlemen  have  been  to  look  at  it ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  now,  indeed  I  should,  to  see  such  a  beauty  go  out  of  the 
town."  As  I  was  talking  to  Triboulet  (it  may  have  been  for  the 
tenth  time),  some  one  came  in  with  a  telescope  to  pawn,  and  went 
away  with  fifteen  shillingJi.  "  Don't  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  says 
Triboulet  (who  was  a  chatterbox  of  a  man).  ''That  is  John 
Hookham's  wife.  It  is  but  hanl  times  with  them  since  John*s 
accident.  I  have  more  of  their  goods  here,  and  entre  nous^  John 
has  a  hard  landlord,  and  (juarter-day  is  just  at  hand."  I  knew 
well  enough  that  John's  landlord  was  hard,  as  he  was  my  own 
giundfather.  "  If  I  take  my  three  pieces  to  Hookham,"  thought  I, 
"  he  may  find  the  rest  of  the  rent."  And  so  he  did  ;  and  my  three 
guineas  went  into  my  grandfather's  pocket  out  of  mine ;  and  I 
suppose  some  one  else  ]x)ught  the  fowling-piece  for  which  I  had  so 
longed. 

"What,  it  is  you  who  have  given  me  this  money,  Master 
Denis  ? "  says  p(X)r  Hookham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  groan- 
ing and  haggard  with  his  illness.  "  I  can't  take  it — I  ought  not 
to  tiike  it." 

"  Nay,"  said  I ;  "  I  should  only  have  bought  a  toy  with  it,  and 
if  it  comes  to  help  you  in  distress,  I  can  do  without  my  plaything." 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  IxMiedic^tions  from  the  poor  family 
in  consequence  of  this  :wt  of  good-nature  :  and  I  daresay  I  went 
away  from  Hookham  s  mightily  pleased  with  myself  and  my  own 
virtue. 

It  appears  I  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr.  Joe  Weston 
came  in  to  see  the  man,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  relieved 
him,  broke  out  into  a  flood  of  abuse  against  me,  cursed  me  for  a 
icoundrel  and  imp)ertinent  jackanapes,  who  was  always  giving 
myself  the  airs  of  a  gontlem.an,  and  flew  out  of  the  house  in  a 
passion.  Mother  hoard  of  the  transaction,  too,  and  pinched  my 
ear  with  a  grim  Siitisfaction.  Gnmdfather  said  nothing,  but 
pocketed  my  three  guineas  when  Mrs.  Hookham  brought  them ; 
lind,  though  I  did  not  brag  about  the  matter  much,  ever}'thing  is 
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known  in  a  small  town,  and  I  got  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  a  very 
ordinary  good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enougii,  Hookham^s  boy  confirmed  to  me 
what  the  Slindon  priests  had  hinted  to  good  Doct<>r  Barnard. 
**  Swear,"  Siiys  Tom  (with  that  wonderfid  energy  we  used  to  have 
as  boys) — "  Swear,  Denis,  *  So  help  you,  strike  you  down  dead !  * 
you  never  will  tell !  " 

"  So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead  ! "  said  I. 

"Well,  then,  those — you  know  who — the  gentlemen — want  to 
do  you  some  mischief." 

"  What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest  boy  V  1  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  they  are,"  says  Tom.  "  If  they 
mean  a  man  harm,  harm  will  happen  to  him.  Father  says  no  man 
ever  comes  to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe's  way.  Where's  John 
Wheeler,  of  Rye,  who  had  a  (luarrel  with  Mr.  Joe  ?  He's  in  gaol. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Playden,  had  words  with  him  at  Hastings  market : 
and  Barnes's  ricks  were  biuiit  down  Ixjfore  six  months  were  over. 
How  was  Thomas  Berry  taken,  after  deserting  from  tlie  man-of- 
war?  He  is  an  awful  man,  Mr.  Joe  Weston  is.  Don't  get  into 
his  way.  Father  says  so.  But  you  are  *not  to  tell — no,  never — 
that  he  spoke  about  it.  Don't  go  alone  to  Rye  of  nights,  Father 
says.  Don't  go  on  any — and  you  know  what — any  fishing  business, 
except  with  those  you  know."  And  so  Tom  leaves  me  with  a  finger 
to  his  lip  and  terror  in  his  face. 

As  for  the  fishimj,  though  I  loved  a  sail  dearly,  my  mind  was 
made  up  by  good  Doctor  Barnard^s  advice  to  me.  I  would  have  no 
more  night-fishing  such  as  I  had  seen  sometimes  as  a  boy;  and 
when  Rudge's  apprentice  one  night  invited  me,  and  called  me  a 
cowanl  for  refusing  to  go,  I  showed  him  I  was  no  coward  as  far  as 
fisticuffs  went,  and  stood  out  a  battle  with  him,  in  which  I  do 
believe  I  should  have  proved  conqueror,  though  the  fellow  was  four 
years  my  senior,  had  not  his  ally,  Miss  Sukey  Rudge,  joined  him  in 
the  midst  of  our  fight,  and  knoctked  me  down  with  the  kitchen 
bellows,  when  they  both  belaboiu-ed  me,  as  I  lay  kicking  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Elder  Rudge  came  in  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful 
combat,  and  his  abandoned  hussy  of  a  daughter  had  the  impudence 
to  declare  that  the  quarrel  arose  because  I  was  nide  to  her — I,  an 
innocent  boy,  who  would  as  soon  have  made  love  to  a  negress  as  to 
that  hideous,  pock-marked,  squinting,  crooked,  tipsy  Sukey  Rudge. 
I  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintum,  indeed  !  I  knew  a  pair  of  eyes 
at  home  so  bright,  innocent,  and  pure,  that  I  should  have  been 
afihamed  to  look  in  them  had  I  been  guilty  of  such  a  rascally 
treason.  My  little  maid  of  Winchelsea  heard  of  this  battle,  as 
she  was  daily  hearing  slanders  against  me  from  those  worthy  Mr. 
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Westons ;  but  she  broke  into  &  rage  at  the  accusation,  and  said  to 
the  assembled  geutlemen  (as  she  told  my  good  mother  in  after  dajrs), 
"  Denis  Duval  is  not  wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is  good.  And 
it  is  not  true,  the  story  you  tell  against  him.     It  is  a  lie  !  " 

And  now,  once  more  it  happened  that  my  little  pistol  helped 
to  confound  my  enemies,  and  was  to  me,  indeed,  a  ffute  Wehr  und 
Waffen,     I  was  for  ever  popping  at  marks  with  this  little  piece  of 
artillery.     I  polishe<l,  oile<l,  and  covered  it  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  kept  it  in  my  little  room  in  a  box  of  which  I  had  the  key. 
One  day,  by  a  most  fortunate  chance,  I  took  my  schoolfellow,  Tom 
Parrot,  who  became  a  great  crony  of  mine,  into  the  room.     We 
went  upstairs,  by  the  private  door  of  Rudge's  house,    and   not 
through  the  shop,  where   Mademoiselle   Figs  and    Monsieur   the 
apprentice  were  serving  their  customers ;  and  arrived  in  my  room, 
we  boys  opened   my  box,   examined   the  precious    pistol,    screw, 
barrel,  flints,  powder-horn,  &c.,  locked  the  box  and  went  away  to 
school,  promising  ourselves  a  good  afternoon's  sport  on  that  half- 
holiday.     Lessons  over,  I  returned  home  to  dinner,  to  find  black 
looks  from  all  the  inmajes  of  the  house  where  I  lived,  from  the 
grocer,  his  daughter,  his  apprentice,  and   even  the  little   errand- 
boy  who  bla(!ked  the  boots  and  swept  the  shop  stared  at  me  im- 
pertinently, and  said,  "  Oh,  Denis,  ain't  you  goiirg  to  catch  it !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  asked,  very  hauglitily. 

"  Oh,  my  Lonl !  we'll  soon  show  your  Lordship  what  is  the 
matter."  (This  was  a  silly  nickname  I  had  in  the  town  and  at 
school,  where,  I  believe,  I  gave  myself  not  a  few  airs  since  I  had 
worn  my  fine  new  clothes,  and  paid  my  visit  to  London.)  "  This 
accounts  for  his  laced  waistcoat,  and  his  guineas  which  he  IMn^ 
about.  Does  your  LoRlship  know  these  here  shillings,  and  this 
half-crown  ?  Look  at  them,  Mr.  Beales !  See  the  marks  on  them 
which  I  scratched  with  my  own  hand  before  I  put  them  into  the 
till  from  which  my  Lord  took  *em." 

Shillings  1 — till  ?  What  did  they  mean  ?  "  How  dare  you  ask, 
you  little  hypo(Tite  ! "  screams  out  Miss  Rudge.  "  I  marked  them 
shillings  and  that  half-crown  with  my  own  needle,  I  did ;  and  of 
that  I  can  take  my  Bible  oath.'' 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ? "  I  asked,  remembering  how  this  young 
woman  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  false  witness  in  another  charge 
against  me. 

"  What  then  ?  They  were  in  the  till  this  morning,  young 
fellow ;  and  you  know  well  enough  where  they  were  found  after- 
wards," says  Mr.  Beales.  "  Come,  come  !  This  is  a  bad  job.  This 
is  a  sessions  job,  my  liul." 

"  Put  where  x^ere  they  found  ? "  again  I  a8ke4> 
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"  We'll  tell  you  that  before  Squire  Boroughs  and  the  uiagistrates, 
you  young  vagabond  ! " 

"  You  little  viper,  that  have  turned  and  stung  me ! " 

"  You  precious  young  scoundrel ! " 

"You  wicked  little  story-telling,  good-for-nothing  little  thief!" 
cry  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss  Rudge  in  a  breath.  And  I 
stood  bewildered  by  their  outcry,  and,  indeed,  not  quite  compre- 
hending the  <;harge  which  they  made  againnt  me. 

"  The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  the  Town  Hall  now.  We  will 
take  the  little  villain  there  at  once,"  says  the  grocer.  "You 
bring  the  box  along  with  you,  constable.  Lord !  Lord  !  what  will 
his  poor  grandfather  say?"  And,  wondering  still  at  the  charge 
made  against  me,  I  was  made  to  walk  through  the  streets  to  the 
Town  Hall,  i)asaing  on  the  way  by  at  least  a  score  of  our  boys,  who 
were  enjoying  their  half-holiday.  It  was  market-day,  too,  and  the 
town  full.  It  is  forty  years  ago,  but  I  dream  about  that  dreadful 
day  still ;  and,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  fancy  myself  walking 
through  Rye  market,  with  Mr.  Beales^s  fist  clutching  my  collar ! 

A  number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  procession,  and 
accompanied  me  into  the  magistrates*  room.  "Denis  Duval  up 
for  stealing  money ! "  cries  one.  "  This  accounts  for  his  fine 
clothes,"  sneers  another.  "  He'll  be  hung,"  says  a  thinL  The 
market  peoi>le  stare,  and  crowd  round,  and  jeer.  I  feel  as  if  in 
a  horrible  nightmare.  We  pass  under  the  pillars  of  the  Market 
House,  up  the  steps  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  magistrates 
were,  who  chose  market-day  for  their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed,  as  I  saw  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard 
seated  among  them. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  cries  poor  Denis,  clasping  his  hands,  "  you  don't 
believe  me  guilty  ?  " 

"  Guilty  of  what  ? "  cries  the  Doctor,  from  the  raised  table 
round  which  the  gentlemen  sat. 

"  Guilty  of  stealing." 

"  Guilty  of  robbing  my  till." 

"  Guilty  of  taking  two  half-crowns,  three  shillings  and  twopence 
in  copper,  all  marked,"  shriek  out  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss 
Rudge  in  a  breath. 

"  Denny  Duval  steal  sixpences ! "  cries  the  Doctor ;  "  I  would 
as  soon  believe  he  stole  the  dragon  off  the  church -steeple ! " 

"  Silence,  you  boys !  Silence  in  the  court  there ;  or  flog  'em 
and  turn  'em  all  out,"  says  the  magistrates'  clerk.  Some  of  our 
boys — friends  of  mine — who  had  crowded  into  the  place,  were 
hurraying  at  my  kind  Doctor  Barnard's  si>eech. 

"  It  is  a  most  serious  charge,"  says  the  clerk. 
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"  But  what  18  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hickaon  t     You  might 

as  well  put  me  into  the  dotrk  aa  that " 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of  the  court  to  go  on  t " 
a^ks  tlie  clerk  testily.  *^  Make  your  statemeut,  Mr.  Rudge,  and  don't 
be  afraid  of  anybody.    You  are  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  air." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  he^ird  the  particulars  of  the  chaige 
made  against  me.  Rudge,  and  his  daughter  after  him,  stated  (on 
oath,  I  am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some  time  past  they  had  miaaed 
money  from  the  till ;  small  sums  of  money,  in  shillings  and  half- 
crowns,  they  could  not  say  how  much.  It  might  be  two  pounds, 
three  pounds,  in  all ;  but  the  money  was  constantly  going.  At 
la^t.  Miss  Rudge  said,  she  was  determined  to  mark  some  money, 
and  did  so ;  and  that  money  was  found  in  that  box  which  belonged 
to  Denis  Duval,  and  which  the  constable  brought  into  court. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen  ! "  I  cried  out  in  agony,  "  it's  a  wicked  wicked 
lie,  and  it's  not  the  first  she  has  tohi  about  me.  A  week  ago  she 
said  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil  both  set  on  me ;  and 
I  never  waute*!  to  kiss  the  nasty  thing,  so  help  me " 

"You  did,  you  lying  wicked  Ijoy ! "  cries  Miss  Sukey.  "And 
Edward  Bevil  came  to  my  rescnie ;  and  you  struck  me,  like  a  low 
mean  coward ;  and  we  beat  him  well  and  served  him  right,  the 
little  abandoned  boy." 

*'  Ami  he  kicke<i  one  of  my  teeth  out — you  did,  you  little 
villain  !  "  roars  B<5vil,  whose  jaws  had  indeed  suffered  in  that  acufSe 
in  the  kit(;iien,  when  his  jirecious  sweetheart  came  to  hia  aid  with 
the  Ik»11ows. 

"  He  called  me  a  coward,  and  I  fought  him  fair,  though  he  is 
ever  so  niut?li  older  than  me,"  whimpers  out  the  prisoner.  "  And 
Sukey  Rudge  set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too ;  and  if  I  kicked  him, 
he  kicked  uie." 

"  And  since  this  kicking  match  they  have  found  out  that  you 
stole  their  money,  have  tliey  ? "  siiys  the  Doctor,  and  tuma  round, 
appealing  to  his  brother  magistnites. 

"  Miss  Radge,  please  to  tell  tlie  rest  of  your  story,"  calls  out 
the  justices'  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Rudges*  story  was,  that  having  their  suspicions 
roused  against  me,  they  determined  to  examine  my  cupboards  and 
boxes  in  my  absence,  to  see  whether  the  stolen  objects  were  to  be 
found,  and  in  my  box  they  disco vchmI  the  two  marked  half-crowns, 
the  three  marked  shillings,  a  brass-barrelled  pistol,  which  were  now 
in  court.  "  Me  and  Mr.  Bevil,  the  api)rentice,  found  the  money  in 
the  box ;  and  we  cjilled  my  papa  from  the  shop,  and  we  fetched 
Mr.  Bcalcs,  the  consttible,  who  lives  over  the  way ;  and  when  the 
little  monster  came  back  from  school,  we  seixed  upon  him,  and 
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brought  him  before  your  worships,  and  hanging  is  what  I  said  he 
would  always  come  to,"  shrieks  my  enemy  Miss  Rudge. 

"  Why,  I  have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my  pocket  now  ! "  I 
cried  out. 

''We  had  means  of  opening  it,"  says  Miss  Rudge,  looking 
very  red. 

"  Oh,  if  you  have  another  key "  interposes  the  Doctor. 

"  We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  poker,"  says  Miss 
Rudge,  "me  and  Edward  did — I  mean  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice.'' 

"  When  ? "  said  I,  in  a  great  tremor. 

"  When  ]  When  you  was  at  school,  you  little  miscreant ! 
Half-an-hour  ])efore  you  came  biick  to  dinner." 

"Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot!"  I  cried.  "Call  Tom  Parrot, 
gentlemen.  For  goodness'  sake  call  Tom  ! "  I  said,  my  heart  beat- 
ing so  tliat  I  could  hardly  si)eak. 

"  Here  I  am,  Denny,"  pipes  Tom  in  the  crowd ;  and  presently 
he  comes  up  to  their  honours  on  the  bencli. 

"  Speak  to  Tom,  Doctor,  dear  Doctor  Barnard ! "  I  continued. 
"  Tom,  when  did  I  show  you  my  pistol  ? " 

"  Just  before  ten  o'clock  school." 

"What  did  Idol" 

"  You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out  of  a  handkerchief, 
showed  it  to  me,  and  two  flints,  a  powder-horn,  a  bullet-mould,  and 
some  bullets,  and  put  them  back  again,  and  locked  the  box." 

"  Was  there  any  money  in  the  box  ? " 

"  There  was  nothing  in  tlie  box  but  the  pistol,  and  the  bullets 
and  things.     I  looked  into  it.     It  was  as  empty  as  my  hand." 

"And  Denis  Duval  has  been  sitting  by  you  in  school  ever  since?" 

"Ever  since — except  when  I  was  called  up  and  caned  for  my 
Corderius,"  says  Tom,  witli  a  roguish  look ;  and  tliere  was  a  great 
laughter  and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys  of  Pocock's  when 
this  testimony  was  given  in  their  schoolfellow's  favour. 

My  kind  Doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing  to  me,  and 
when  I  took  it,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  my  eyes  overflowed.  I 
thought  of  little  Agnes.  What  would  she  have  felt  if  her  Denis 
Iiad  been  committed  as  a  thief  7  I  had  such  a  rapture  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  that  I  think  the  pleasure  of  the  acquittal  was  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  anguish  of  the  accusation.  What  a  shout 
all  Pocock's  boys  set  up,  as  I  went  out  of  the  justice-room  !  We 
trooped  joyfully  down  the  stairs,  and  there  were  fresh  shouts  and 
huzzays  as  we  got  down  to  the  market.  I  saw  Mr.  Joe  Wost<in 
buying  com  at  a  stall.  He  only  looked  at  me  once.  His  <;rind- 
ing  teeth  and  his  clenched  ridin^'-w*»  n  did  not  frighten  me  in  the 
least  now. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  LAST  OF  MY  SCHOOLDAYS 

AS  our  joyful  prDcession  of  boys  passed  by  Partlett's  the 
l\  pastry-cook's,  one  of  the  boys — Samuel  Arbin — I  reniem- 
•*  •"  ber  the  fellow  well — a  greedy  boy,  with  a  lai^  beard 
and  whiskers,  though  only  fifteen  years  old — insisted  that  I  ought 
to  stand  treat  in  consequence  of  my  victory  over  my  enemies. 
As  £eu:  as  a  groat  went,  I  said  I  was  ready :  for  that  was  all  the 
money  I  had. 

"  Oh,  you  story-teller  ! "  cries  the  other.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  your  three  guineas  which  you  were  bragging  about  and  showing 
to  the  boys  at  school  ?  I  suppose  they  were  in  the  lx)x  when  it 
was  bn>ken  oi)en."  This  Samuel  Arbin  was  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  jeered  when  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  constable,  and  would 
have  liked  me  to  Ik;  guilty,  I  almost  think.  I  am  afraid  I  had 
bragged  about  my  money  when  I  possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown 
my  shining  gold  pieces  to  some  of  the  l>oy8  in  school. 

"  I  know  what  he  luis  done  with  his  monev ! "  broke  in  rav 
steadfast  crony  Tom  Parrot.  "  He  has  given  away  every  shilling 
of  it  to  a  poor  family  who  wanted  it,  and  nobody  ever  knew  you 
give  away  a  shilling,  Samuel  Arbin,"  he  says. 

**  Unless  he  could  get  eighteenpence  by  it ! "  sang  out  another 
Uttle  voice. 

"  Tom  Parrot,  I'll  bre^ik  every  bone  in  your  body,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Arbin  ! "  cried  the  other,  in  a  fury. 

"  Sam  Arbin,"  said  I,  "  aft^r  you  have  finished  Tom,  you  must 
try  me  ;  or  we'll  do  it  now,  if  you  like."  To  say  the  truth,  I  had 
long  had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against  Arbin.  He  was  an 
ill  friend  to  me,  and  amongst  the  younger  boys  a  bully  and  a  usurw 
to  boot.  The  rest  called  out,  "  A  ring !  a  ring !  Let  us  go  on  the 
green  and  have  it  out ! "  being  in  their  innocent  years  always  ready 
for  a  fight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off :  and  (except  in  later  days, 
when  I  went  to  revisit  the  old  i)lace,  and  ask  for  a  half-holiday  for 
my  young  successors  at  Pocock's)  I  was  never  again  to  see  the 
ancient  schoolroom.     While  we  boys  were  brawling  in  the  market- 
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place  before  the  pastrycook's  door,  Doctor  Barnard  came  up,  and 
our  quarrel  was  hushed  in  a  moment. 

"  What !  fighting  and  quarrelling  already  1 "  says  the  Doctor 
sternly. 

"  It  wasn't  Denny's  faidt,  sir ! "  cried  out  several  of  the  boys. 
"  It  was  Arbin  began."  And,  indeed,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  in 
all  the  quarrels  I  have  had  in  life — and  they  have  not  been  few — I 
consider  I  always  have  been  in  the  right. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Denny,"  says  the  Doctor,  taking  me  by 
the  shoulder :  and  he  le<l  me  away  and  we  took  a  walk  in  the  town 
together,  and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres  Tower,  which  was  built  by 
King  Stephen,  they  say,  and  was  a  fort  in  old  days,  but  is  used  as 
the  town-prison  now,  "  Suppose  you  hatl  been  looking  from  behind 
those  bars  now,  Denny,  and  awaiting  your  trial  at  assizes  ?  Yours 
wouhl  not  have  been  a  pleasant  plight,"  Do<itor  Barnard  said. 

"  But  I  was  innocent,  sir  !     You  know  I  was  ! " 

'*Ye8.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  But  if  you  had  not 
providentially  been  able  to  prove  your  inno(*ence — if  you  and  your 
friend  Parrot  had  not  happened  to  inspect  your  box,  you  would 
have  been  in  yonder  plar^.  Ha  !  there  is  the  bell  ringing  for  after- 
noon service,  which  my  good  friend  Doctor  Wing  keeps  up.  W^hat 
say  you?  Shall  we  go  and — and — offer  up  our  thanks,  Denny — 
for  the — the  immense  peril  from  which — you  have  been—  delivered  ] " 

I  remember  how  my  dear  friend's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke, 
and  two  or  three  drops  fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my  hand,  which 
he  held.  I  followed  him  into  the  church.  Indeed  and  indeed  I 
was  thankful  for  my  deliverance  from  a  great  danger,  and  even 
more  thankful  to  have  the  regard  of  the  true  gentleman,  the  wise 
and  tender  friend,  who  was  there  to  guide,  and  cheer,  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointeil  for  that  evening  service,  I 
remember  how  the  good  man,  bowing  his  own  head,  put  his  hand 
upon  mine;  and  we  recited  together  the  psalm  of  thanks  to  the 
Highest,  who  had  had  respect  unto  the  lowly,  and  who  had 
stretched  forth  His  hand  upon  the  furiousness  of  my  enemies,  and 
whose  right  hand  had  saved  me. 

Doctor  Wing  recognised  and  greeted  his  comrade  when  service 
was  over :  and  the  one  Doctor  presented  me  to  the  other,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  my  trial. 
Doctor  Wing  askeil  us  into  his  house,  where  dinner  was  served  at 
four  o'clock,  and  of  course  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were 
again  discussed.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  the  persecution 
against  me?  Who  instigated  it*?  There  were  matters  connected 
with  this  story  regarding  which  I  crnild  not  speak.  Should  I  do 
so,  I  must  betray  secrets  which  were  not  mine,  and  which  impli- 
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catcd  I  knew  not  whom,  and  regarding  which  I  must  hold  my 
peace.  Now,  they  are  secrets  no  more.  That  old  society  of 
smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago :  nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently 
how  I  heli>ed  myself  to  break  it  up.  Grand&ther,  Rudge,  the 
Chevalier,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Priory,  were  all  connected  in  that 
great  smuggling  society  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  which  bad  its 
depots  all  along  the  coast  and  inland,  and  its  correspondents  frooi 
Dunkirk  to  Havre  de  Grace.  I  have  said  as  a  boy  how  I  had  been 
on  some  of  these  "fishing"  expeditions;  and  how,  mainly  by  the 
etfect  of  my  dear  Doctor's  advi(«,  I  had  withdrawn  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  this  lawless  and  iivicked  life.  When  Bevil  called  me 
coward  for  refusing  to  take  a  share  in  a  night-cruise,  a  quarrel 
ensued  between  us,  ending  in  that  battle  royal  which  left  us 
all  sprawling,  and  cuffing  and  kicking  each  other  on  the  kit<;hen 
floor.  Was  it  rage  at  the  injury  to  her  sweetheart's  teeth,  or 
hatred  against  myself,  which  induced  my  sweet  Miss  Sukey  to 
propagiite  calunmies  against  me?  The  provocation  I  had  given 
certainly  did  not  soem  to  warrant  such  a  deadly  enmity  as  a  pro- 
secution and  a  perjury  sIiowcnI  must  exist.  Howbeit,  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  anger  of  tlie  giiK^or's  daughter  and  apprentice.  They 
would  injure  me  in  any  way  they  could ;  and  (as  in  the  before- 
mentioned  case  of  the  bellows)  take  the  first  wcax>ou  at  hand  to 
overthrow  me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  hapi)onin»r  round  a])out  them,  and  the  character  of  their 
parishionere  and  neigliboura,  the  two  gentlemen  couM  not,  then, 
press  me  too  closely.  Smuggleil  silk  and  lace,  rum  and  brandy? 
Who  had  not  these  in  his  pos.se,ssion  along  the  Sussex  and  Kent 
coiisf?  "And,  Win;,%  will  yon  j)romise  nie  there  arc  no  ribbons 
in  your  house  but  such  aa  have  i)aid  duty  ? "  asks  one  Doctor  of 
the  otlier. 

"  My  <rood  frieml,  it  is  lucky  my  \*ife  has  gone  to  her  tea- 
table,"  replies  Doctor  Wing,  "  or  I  would  not  answer  for  the  peace 
being  kept." 

"  Mv  dear  Wini:,"  continues  Doctor  Barnanl,  "  this  brandv 
punch  is  excellent,  and  is  worthy  of  being  smuggled.  To  run  an 
anker  of  brandy  seems  no  monstrous  crime ;  but  when  men  engage 
in  these  lawless  ventures  at  all,  who  knows  how  far  the  evil  will 
go?  I  buy  ten  kegs  of  brandy  from  a  French  fishing-lwat,  I  land  it 
under  a  lie  on  the  coast,  I  send  it  inland  ever  so  far,  be  it  from 
here  to  York,  and  all  my  coiisiLfnees  lie  and  swindle.  I  land  it, 
and  lie  to  the  revenue  otlicer.  Under  a  lie  (that  is,  a  mutual 
secrecy)  I  s(»ll  it  to  the  laiidlonl  of  'The  Bell*  at  Maidstone,  say — 
where  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Denny,  looked  at  his  pistols.      You 
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reniein\)er  the  day  when  his  brother  received  the  charge  of  sliot  in 
his  face  ?  My  landlord  sells  it  to  a  customer  under  a  lie  We  are 
all  engaged  in  crime,  conspiracy,  and  falsehood ;  nay,  if  the  revenue 
looks  too  closely  after  us,  we  out  with  our  pistols,  and  to  crime  and 
conspiracy  atid  murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in  lying 
erery  day  will  scruple  about  a  false  oath  in  a  witness-box  ?  Crime 
engenders  crime,  sir.  Round  about  n^,  Wing,  I  know  there  exists 
a  vast  confederacy  of  fraud,  greed,  and  rebellion.  I  name  no 
names,  sir.  I  fear  men  high  placed  in  the  worUFs  esteem,  and 
largely  endowed  with  its  riches  too,  are  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  godless  traffic  of  smuggling,  and  to  what  does  it  not  lead  them  1 
To  falsehood,  to  wickedness,  to  murder,  to " 

"Tea,  sir,  if  you  ple:i»e,  sir,"  says  John,  entering.  *  My 
mistress  and  the  yoimg  ladies  are  waiting." 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of  j)nor  Denis  Duval's 
persecution  and  inntM-ence,  and  had  shown  him  great  kindness.  By 
the  time  when  we  joined  them  after  dinner,  they  had  had  time  to 
perform  a  new  toilette,  being  engaged  to  cards  with  some  neigh- 
bours. I  knew  Mrs.  Wing  was  a  customer  to  my  mother  for  some 
of  her  French  goods,  and  she  would  scarcely,  on  an  oniinary 
occasion,  have  a<lmitted  such  a  lowly  guest  to  her  table  as  the 
humble  dressmaker's  boy ;  but  she  and  the  ladies  were  very  kind, 
and  my  persecution  and  proved  innocence  had  interested  them  in 
my  favour. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  sitting,  gentlemen,"  says  Mrs.  Wing : 
"  I  suppose  you  have  been  deep  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with 
France." 

"We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and  French  goods,  my 
dear,"  said  Doctor  Wing  drily. 

"And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and  encouraging 
smuggHng,  my  <lear  Mrs.  Wing ! "  cries  my  Doctor. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor  Barnanl ! "  Now  Mrs.  Wing  and  the  young 
ladies  were  dressed  in  smart  new  caps,  and  ribbons,  which  my 
poor  mother  supplied ;  and  they  turned  re<l,  and  I  turned  as  red 
as  the  cap-ribbons,  as  I  thought  how  my  good  ladies  had  been 
provided.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Wing  was  desirous  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

"  What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  persecution  ? "  she 
asked.  "He  can't  go  back  to  Mr.  Rudge — that  horrid  Wesleyan 
who  has  accused  him  of  stealing." 

No,  indeed,  I  could  not  go  back.     We  had  not  thought  about 

the  matter  until  then.     There  had  betm  a  hundred  things  to  agitate 

and  interest  me  In  the  half-dozen  hours  since*  my  apprehension  and 

dismissal. 
u 
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The  Doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in  his  chaiise.  I 
could  not  go  back  to  my  persecutors,  that  was  clear,  except  tc 
reclaim  my  little  property  and  my  poor  little  boxes,  "which  they 
had  found  means  to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave  me  a  hand,  the  young 
ladies  a  stately  curtsey ;  and  my  good  Doctor  Bamanl  putting  a 
hand  under  the  arm  of  the  barber's  grandson,  we  quitted  these  kind 
people.  I  was  not  on  the  quarter-deck  as  yet^  you  see.  I  was  but 
a  humble  lad  belonging  to  ordinary  tradesmen. 

By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  the  two  clergymen, 
during  their  after-dinner  talk,  had  employed  a  part  of  it  in 
examining  me  as  to  my  little  store  of  learning  at  school,  and  my 
future  prospects.  Of  Latin  I  had  a  smattering ;  French,  owing  to 
my  birth,  and  mainly  to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's  instruction  and 
conversation,  I  could  speak  better  than  either  of  my  two  examiners, 
and  with  quite  the  good  manner  and  conversation.  I  was  well 
advanced,  too,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  and  Dampier's  Voyages 
were  as  much  my  delight  as  those  of  Sinbad  or  my  friends  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Man  Friday.  I  could  })ass  a  good  examination  in 
navigation  and  seauinnshi]),  and  could  give  an  account  of  the 
different  sailings,  working-tides,  double-altitudes,  and  so  fortli. 

"And  you  can  manage  a  boat  at  sea,  too?''  says  Doctor 
Barnard  drily.  I  blushed,  I  suppose.  I  cotdd  do  that,  and 
could  steer,  reef,  and  j)ull  an  oar.  At  least  I  could  do  so  two 
years  ago. 

"  Denny,  my  boy,"  siiys  my  good  Doctor,  "  I  think  'tis  time 
for  thee  to  leave  this  8<*hool,  at  any  rate,  and  that  our  friend  Sir 
Peter  must  provide  for  thee." 

However  he  may  desire  to  improve  in  learning,  no  boy,  I  fancy, 
is  very  sorry  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  him  to  leave  school.  I 
said  that  I  should  Ix^  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter,  my  patron,  would 
provide  for  me.  Witli  the  education  I  had,  I  ought  to  get  on,  the 
Doctor  Siiid,  and  my  gnmdfatlier  he  was  sure  would  find  the  means 
for  allowing  me  to  ap|>ear  like  a  gentleman. 

To  fit  a  boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  enable 
him  to  nmk  with  others,  I  liad  hoard  would  cost  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  yeiu*  at  least.  I  asked,  did  Doctor  Barnard  think  my 
grandfather  could  afford  such  a  sum  ? 

"I  know  not  your  grandfather's  means,"  Doctor  Barnard 
answered,  smiling.  "  He  keeps  his  own  counsel.  But  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  Denny,  if  he  cannot  affonl  to  make  you  a  better 
allowance  than  many  a  fine  gentleman  can  give  his  son.  I  believe 
him  to  be  rich.  Mind,  I  have  no  precise  reason  for  my  belief;  but 
I  fancy,  Mjister  Denis;  your  go<xl  Grandpapa's  ^«At-n^  has  been  very 
profitable  to  him." 
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How  rich  wjw  he  1  I  began  to  think  of  the  treasures  in  my 
favourite  **  Arabian  Nights."  Did  Doctor  Barnard  think  Grand- 
father was  vety  rich  1  Well — the  Doctor  could  not  tell.  The  notion 
in  Winchelsea  was  that  old  Mr.  Peter  was  very  well-to-do.  At  any 
rate,  I  must  go  Imck  to  him.  It  was  impossible  that  I  should  stay 
with  the  Rudge  family  after  the  insulting  treatment  I  had  had  from 
them.  The  Doctor  said  he  would  take  me  home  with  him  in  his 
chaise,  if  I  would  ]Mick  my  little  trunks;  and  with  this  talk  we 
reached  Rudge's  sliop,  which  I  entere<l  not  without  a  l)eatiug  heart. 
There  was  Rudge  glaring  at  me  from  behind  his  desk,  where  he  was 
I)08ting  his  books.  The  a])prenti(*e  looked  daggers  at  me  as  he  came 
up  through  a  trap-d(K)r  from  the  cellar  with  a  string  of  dip-candles ; 
and  my  channing  Miss  Susan  was  l)ehind  the  counter  tossing  up  her 
ugly  head. 

"  Ho  !  he*s  conie  bjick,  have  he  ? "  says  Miss  Rudge.  "  As  all 
the  cujiboards  is  locked  in  the  parlour,  you  can  go  in,  and  get  your 
tea  there,  young  man." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Rudge,"  said  my  kind 
Doctor.  "  He  cannot  remain  with  you,  after  the  charge  which  you 
made  against  him  this  morning." 

"  Of  having  our  marked  money  in  his  box  ?  Do  you  go  for  to 
dare  for  to  say  we  put  it  there  ? "  cries  Miss,  glaring  now  at  me,  now 
at  Doctor  Barnard.  "  Go  to  say  that !  Please  to  say  that  once. 
Doctor  Barnard,  before  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  S<'ales  "  (these  were 
two  women  who  hap|)onod  to  l)c  in  the  shoj)  purchasing  goods). 
"  Just  be  so  good  for  to  say  l)cfore  these  ladies,  that  we  have  put  the 
money  in  that  lx)y's  box,  an<l  we'll  see  whether  there  is  not  justice 
in  Hengland  for  a  i)oor  girl  wliom  you  insult,  because  you  are  a 
doctor  and  a  magistrate  indeed  !  Eh,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  wouldn't  let 
some  people's  gowns,  and  cassocks,  and  bands,  remain  hmg  on  their 
biicks — that  I  wouldn't.  And  some  i)eople  wouldn't  see  a  woman 
insulte^l  if  they  wasn't  cowards ! "  As  she  said  this.  Miss  Sukey 
looked  at  the  cellar-trap,  above  which  the  apprentice's  head  had 
appeared,  but  the  Doctor  turned  also  towards  it  with  a  glance  so 
threatening,  that  Bevil  let  the  trap  fall  suddenly  down,  not  a  little 
to  my  Doctor's  amusement. 

"  Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I  will  come  back  for  thee  in 
half-an-hour.  Mr.  Rudge  must  see  that  after  being  so  insulted  as 
you  have  been,  you  never  as  a  gentleman  can  stay  in  this  house." 

"  A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed  !  "  ejaculates  Miss  Rudge.  "  Pray 
how  long  since  wits  barbers  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Mrs. 
Scales  mum,  Mrs.  Barker  mum, — did  you  ever  have  your  hair 
dressed  by  a  gentleman  1  If  you  want  for  to  have  it,  you  must  go 
to  Mounseer  Duval,  at  Winchelsea,  which  one  of  the  name  was 
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hung,  Mrs.  Barker  mum,  for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  he  won*t  be 

the  last  neither. " 

There  was  no  use  in  bamlying  abuse  with  this  "woman.  **  I  wiD 
go  and  get  my  trunk,  and  be  ready,  sir,"  I  said  to  the  Doctor ;  but 
his  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  the  raging  virago  opposite  ttit 
burst  out  with  a  fury  of  wonis,  that  I  certainly  can't  remember  after 
five-and-forty  years.  I  fancy  I  see  now  the  little  green  eyes  gleam- 
ing iiatred  at  me,  the  lean  arms  akimbo,  the  feet  stamping  as  she 
hisses  out  every  imaginable  imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 

"  Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  see  that  barber's  boy 
insult  me  ? "  she  cried.     "  Bevil,  I  say— Bevil !    'Elp  me  !  " 

I  ran  upstairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not  twentj  minutes  in 
making  up  my  packages.  I  had  passed  years  in  that  little  room, 
and  somehow  grieved  to  leave  it.  The  odious  people  had  injured 
me,  and  yet  I  would  have  liked  to  part  friends  with  them.  I  had 
{Kissed  delightful  nights  there  in  the  company  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Mariner,  and  Monsieur  Galland  and  his  Contes  Arabes,  and  Hector 
of  Troy,  whose  adventures  and  lamentable  death  (out  of  Mr.  Pope) 
I  couhl  recite  by  hejirt ;  anj  I  ha<l  had  weary  niglits,  too,  with 
my  school-books,  cnimniiiig  tliat  crabbed  Latin  grammar  into  my 
puzzled  brain.  With  arithmetic,  logarithms,  and  mathematics  I 
have  said  I  was  more  familiar.  I  took  a  pretty  good  place  in  our 
sdiool  witli  tliem,  and  ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  how  my  Imxes  being  packed  (my  little  library  l>eing  stowed 
away  in  that  which  contained  my  famous  pistol),  I  brought  them 
downstairs,  with  nobody  to  lielp  me,  and  had  them  in  the  passage 
ready  against  D(K*tor  Barnard's  arrival.  The  passage  is  behind  the 
back  shop  at  Rudge's — (dear  mc  !  how  well  I  remember  it  !)  and  a 
door  thence  leads  into  a  side  street.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
passage  is  the  kitt^hen,  where  had  been  the  fight  which  has  been 
described  alrea<ly,  and  where  we  connnonly  took  our  meals. 

I  declare  I  went  into  that  kitclien  disposed  to  piart  friends 
with  all  these  people — to  forgive  Miss  Sukey  her  lies,  and  Bevil 
his  cuffs,  and  all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old  Rudge  was 
by  the  fire,  liaving  his  supper ;  Miss  Sukey  opposite  to  him.  Bevil, 
as  yet,  was  minding  the  shop. 

"  I  am  come  to  shake  liands  before  going  away,"  I  said. 

**  You're  a-going,  are  you  ?  And  i^ray,  sir,  wherehever  are  you 
a-going  of?"  says  Miss  Sukey  over  her  tea. 

"  I  am  going  home  with  Doctor  Bamanl.  I  can't  stop  in  this 
house  after  you  have  accused  nie  of  stealing  your  money." 

"  Stealing !  Wasn't  the  money  in  your  box,  you  little  beastly 
thief]" 

"Oh,  you  young  reprobate,   T  am  surprised  the  bears   don't 
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come  in  and  eat  you,"  groans  old  Rudge.  "  You  have  Bhortened 
my  life  with  your  wi(^ke<lne88,  that  you  have ;  and  if  you  don't 
bring  your  good  grandfather's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
I  shall  be  surprised,  that  I  siiall.  You,  who  come  of  a  pious 
family — I  tremble  when  I  think  of  you,  Denis  Duval ! " 

"  Tremble !  Faugh  !  tiie  wicked  little  beast !  he  makes  me 
sick,  he  do  !  "  cnes  Miss  Sukey,  with  looks  of  genuine  loathing. 

**Let  him  depart  from  among  us  ! "  cries  Rudge. 

"  Never  do  I  wish  to  see  his  ugly  face  again  I "  exclaims  the 
gentle  Susan. 

"  I  am  going  as  soon  as  Doctor  Biirnard's  chaise  comes,"  I  said. 
"  My  boxes  are  in  the  passage  now,  ready  packed." 

**  Ready  jiacked,  are  theyl  Is  there  any  more  of  our  money 
in  them,  you  little  miscreant  1  Pa,  is  your  silver  tankard  in  the 
cupboard,  and  is  the  spoons  safe  1 " 

I  think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive  away  the 
mortifications  of  the  morning  in  the  court-house.  She  became 
more  excited  and  violent  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  shrieked 
and  clenched  her  fists  at  me  like  a  mailwoman. 

"Susanna,  you  have  had  false  witness  bore  against  you,  my 
child ;  and  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name.  But  be  calm,  be 
calm  ;  it's  our  duty  to  be  calm  ! " 

"  Eh  ! "  (here  she  gives  a  grimt).  "  Calm  with  that  sneak 
• — that  pig — that  har — tiiat  be^ist !  Where's  Edward  Bevil? 
Why  don't  he  come  forward  like  a  man,  and  flog  the  young 
scoundrel's  life  out?"  shrieks  Susanna.  *'0h,  with  this  here 
horsewhip,  how  I  would  like  to  give  it  you ! "  (She  clutched  her 
father's  whip  from  the  dresser,  where  it  commonly  hung  on  two 
hooks.)  "  Oh,  you — you  villain  !  you  have  got  your  pistol,  have 
you  ?  Shoot  me,  you  little  coward,  I  ain't  afraid  of  you !  You 
have  your  pistol  in  your  box,  have  you  1 "  (I  uselessly  said  as  much 
in  reply  to  this  taunt.)  "  Stop  !  I  say,  pa, — that  young  thief  isn't 
going  away  with  them  boxes,  and  robbing  the  whole  house  as  he 
may.  Open  the  boxes  this  instant !  We'll  see  he's  stole  nothing ! 
Open  them,  I  say  ! " 

I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  blood  was  boiling 
up  at  this  brutal  behaviour;  and  as  she  dashed  out  of  the  room 
to  seize  one  of  my  boxes,  I  put  myself  before  her,  and  sat  down 
on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a  bad  position  to  take,  for  the  furious 
vixen  began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at  my  face  with  the  riding- 
whip,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  wrench  it  from  her. 

Of  course,  at  this  act  of  defence  on  my  part.  Miss  Sukey  yelled 
for  help,  and  called  out,  "  Edward  !     Ned  Bevil !     The  coward  is 
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a-strikin^  me !  Help,  Ned ! "  At  this,  the  shop  door  flies  open, 
aud  Sukey's  champiou  is  about  to  rush  on  lue,  but  lie  breaks  down 
over  my  other  box  with  a  crash  of  his  shius,  and  frightfid  execra- 
tions. His  nose  is  prone  on  the  pavement ;  Miss  Sukey  is  wildly 
laying  about  her  with  her  horsewhip  (and  I  think  Bevil's  jacket 
came  in  for  most  of  the  blows);  we  are  all  higgledy-pig^^y^ 
plunging  and  scuffling  in  the  dark — when  a  carriage  driTes  up,  which 
I  had  not  heani  in  the  noise  of  action,  and  as  the  hall  door  opened, 
I  was  pleased  to  think  that  Doctor  Barnard  had  arrived,  according 
to  his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  Doctor.  The  new-comer  wore  a  gown,  but  not 
a  cassock.  Soon  after  my  trial  before  the  magistrates  was  over, 
our  neighbour  John  Jephson,  of  Winchclsea,  mounted  his  cart  and 
rode  home  from  Rye  market.  He  straightway  went  to  our  house, 
and  told  my  mother  of  the  strange  scene  wliich  had  just  occurred, 
and  of  my  accusation  before  the  magistrates  and  acquittaL  She 
begged,  she  ordered  Jephson  to  lend  her  \m  cart.  She  seized  whip 
and  reins ;  she  drove  over  to  Rye ;  and  I  don't  envy  Jephson 's  old 
grey  mare  that  journey  with  such  a  charioteer  behind  her.  The 
door,  opening  from  the  street,  flung  li<:ht  into  the  passage ;  aud 
behold,  we  three  warriors  were  Rprawling  on  the  floor  in  the 
liiggle<ly-piggle<ly  stage  of  the  l)attlc  as  my  mother  entered  I 

What  a  scene  for  a  motlier  with  a  strong  arm,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  high  temper !  Madame  Duval  nishwl  instantly  at  Miss 
Susiin,  and  tore  her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which  fair  Susan  wjis 
pummelling  with  the  whip.  A  part  of  Susan's  cap  and  tufts  of  her 
red  hair  were  toni  off  by  this  maternal  Amazon,  and  Susan  was 
hurle<i  through  the  open  door  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  fell  before 
her  frightened  father.  I  don't  know  how  many  blows  my  parent 
inflicted  upon  this  creature.  Mother  might  have  slain  her,  but  that 
the  chiiste  Susanna,  screaming  shrilly,  rolled  under  the  deal  kitchen 
tiible. 

Madame  Duval  had  wrenche<l  away  firom  this  young  person  the 
horsewhip  with  which  Susan  had  l)een  oi)erating  upon  the  slioulders 
of  her  only  son,  and  snatched  tlie  weapon  as  her  fallen  foe  dropped. 
And  now  my  mamma,  seeing  old  Mr.  Rudge  sitting  in  a  ghastly 
stiite  of  terror  in  tlie  comer,  nished  at  the  grocer,  and  in  one 
minute,  with  butt  and  thong,  inflicted  a  score  of  lashes  over  his 
face,  nose,  and  eyes,  for  which  anylxKly  who  chooses  may  pity  him. 
"  Ah,  you  will  call  my  hoy  a  thief,  will  you  ?  Ah,  you  wOl  take 
my  Denny  before  the  justices,  will  you  ?  Prends-moi  cja,  gredin ! 
Attnipe,  likhe  !  Nimui  noch  ein  Paar  Schliige,  Spitzbube  ! "  (Ties 
out  Mother,  in  that  jmlyglot  language  of  English,  French,  High- 
Dutch,  which  she  always  used  when  excited.     My  good  mother 
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couhl  shave  and  drcas  gentlemen's  heads  as  well  as  any  man ;  and 
faith,  I  am  certain  that  no  man  in  all  Europe  got  a  better  dressing 
than  Mr.  Rudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me !  I  have  written  near  a  page  to  describe  a  battle 
which  could  not  have  lasted  five  minutes.  Mother's  cart  was  drawn 
up  at  the  side-street  whilst  she  was  victoriously  engaged  within. 
Meanwhile,  Doctor  Barnard's  chaise  had  come  to  the  front  door 
of  the  shop,  and  he  strode  through  it,  and  found  us  conquerors  in 
possession  of  both  fields.  Since  my  last  battle  with  Bevil,  we  both 
knew  that  I  was  more  than  a  match  for  him.  "  In  the  King's 
name,  I  charge  you  drop  your  daggers,"  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play.  Our  wars  were  over  on  the  appearance  of  the  man  of  peace. 
Mother  left  off  plying  the  horsewhip  over  Rudge ;  Miss  Sukey  came 
out  from  luider  the  table ;  Mr.  Bevil  rose,  and  slunk  off  to  wash  his 
bleeding  face ;  and  when  the  wretched  Rudge  whimpere*!  out  that 
he  would  have  the  law  for  this  assault,  the  Doctor  sternly  said, 
"  You  were  three  to  one  during  i)art  of  the  Iwittle,  three  to  two 
afterwards,  and  after  your  testimony  to-day,  you  jwrjured  old  mis- 
creant, do  you  8upi)ose  any  magistrate  will  believe  you  1 " 

No.  Nobody  did  believe  them.  A  punishment  fell  on  these 
bad  people.  I  don't  know  who  gave  the  name,  but  Rudge  and  his 
daughter  were  chilled  Ananias  an<l  Sapphira  in  Rye ;  and  from  that 
day  the  old  man's  afiairs  seemed  to  turn  to  the  bail.  When  our 
boys  of  Pocock's  met  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  or  his  apprentice, 
the  little  miscreants  would  cry  out,  "Who  put  the  money  in 
Denny's  box?"  "Who  bore  false  witness  against  his  neigh- 
bour 1 "  "  Kiss  the  book,  Sukey  my  dear,  and  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  do  you  hear  ? "  They  ha<l 
a  dreadful  life,  that  poor  grocer's  family.  As  for  that  rogue  Tom 
Parrot,  he  comes  into  the  shop  one  market-day  when  the  place  was 
full,  and  asks  for  a  i)enn'orth  of  sugar-candy,  in  payment  for  which 
he  offers  a  penny  to  old  Rudge  sitting  at  his  books  behind  his  high 
desk.  "  It's  a  goo<l  bit  of  money,"  says  Tom  (as  bold  as  the  brass 
which  he  was  tendering).  "It  ainH  marked^  Mr.  Rudge,  like 
Denny  Duval's  money ! "  And,  no  doubt,  at  a  signal  from  the 
young  reprobate,  a  chorus  of  boys  posted  outside  began  to  sing, 
"  Ananias,  Ananias !     He  pretends  to  be  so  pious !     Ananias  and 

Saphia "     Well,  well,  the  Saphia  of  these  young  wags  was 

made  to  rhyme  incorrectly  with  a  word  beginning  with  L.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  punishment  which  befell  the  unhappy  Rudge : 
Mrs.  Wing  and  several  of  his  chief  patrons  took  away  their  custom 
from  him  and  dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposition  grocer.  Not 
long  after  my  affair.  Miss  Sukey  married  the  toothless  apprentice, 
who  got  a  bad  bargain  with  her,  sweetheart  or  wife.     I  shall  have 
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to  tell  presently  what  a  penalty  they  (and  some  others)  had  to  pay 
for  their  wickedness ;  and  of  an  act  of  contrition  on  poor  Miw 
Sukey's  part,  whom,  I  am  sure,  I  heartily  forgive.  Then  was  cleared 
up  that  mystery  (whidi  I  (H)uld  not  understand,  that  Doctor  Bunard 
could  not,  or  would  not)  of  tlio  persecutions  dii*ected  against  a  humble 
lad,  who  never,  except  in  solf-<lefencc,  did  liarm  to  any  mortal. 

I  shouldered  the  trunks,  (uiuses  of  the  late  lamentable  war,  and 
put  them  into  mother's  cjirt,  into  which  I  was  about  to  moun^  but 
the  shrewd  old  lady  would  not  let  me  take  a  place  beside  her.  "  I 
can  drive  well  enough.  Go  thou  in  the  chaise  with  the  Doctor. 
He  can  talk  to  thoe  Ix'.tttT,  my  son,  tlian  an  ignorant  woman  like 
me.  Neighl)our  Jephson  told  me  how  the  good  gentleman  stood 
by  thee  in  the  justice-court.  If  ever  I  or  mine  can  do  anythiag 
to  repay  him,  he  may  command  me.  Houp,  Schimmel !  Fort  I 
Shalt  soon  be  to  iiouse  !  "  And  with  this  she  was  off  with  my  bag 
and  baggage,  as  the  night  was  beginning  to  fall. 

I  went  out  of  the  Rudges'  house,  into  which  I  have  never 
sini^e  8<*t  foot.  I  took  my  place  in  the  chaise  by  uiy  kind  Doctor 
Barnard.  We  pa^se<l  thnnigh  Wincht^lsea  gat<>,  and  dipped  down 
into  tlie  marshy  plain  iMjyoud,  with  bright  glimpses  of  the  Channel 
shining  l)e.si(le  ua,  and  tlie  stiirs  glittering  overhciul.  We  talkeil  of 
the  affair  of  tlie  <lay,  of  (!oui*se — the  affair  most  interesting,  that  is, 
to  me,  who  could  think  (►f  nothin*;  but  magistrates,  and  committals, 
and  ac^juittals.  Tlie  Doctor  re|HMted  his  firm  conviction  that  there 
was  a  gre^it  smuggling  conspiracy  all  along  the  coast  and  neigh- 
bourliood.  Master  Rudge  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity  (wliich, 
iridec4l,  I  knew,  having  been  out  with  his  people  once  or  twi<^,  as 
I  have  told,  to  ujy  shame).  "  Perhai)s  there  were  other  people  of 
my  acx|uaintiince  who  l)el(^nged  to  the  same  society  1 "  the  Doctor 
siiid  drily.  "  Gee  up,  Daisy  !  There  were  other  people  of  my 
acquaintancx;,  who  were  to  be  found  at  Winchelsea  as  well  as  at 
Rye.  Your  ])reciou8  one-eyed  enemy  is  in  it ;  so,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  M«msieur  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte;  so  is — can  you  guess  the 
name  of  any  one  l)e^ide8,  Denny  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  8;i(lly  ;  I  knew  my  own  grandfather  was 
engaged  in  tliat  traffic.  "But  if— if  others  are,  I  promise  you,  on 
my  honour,  I  never  will  end>jirk  in  it,"  I  added. 

"  'Twill  l)e  more  dangerous  now  than  it  lias  been.  There  will 
l)e  obstacles  to  crossing  the  Chaimel  which  the  contraband  gentle* 
men  have  not  known  for  some  time  past.  Have  you  not  heard 
the  news  ] " 

"What  news?"  Indeed  I  had  thought  of  none  but  my  own 
affairs.  A  post  liad  coiiu^  in  that  very  evening  from  London, 
bringing  intelligence  of  no  little  importance  even  to  poor  me,  as  it 
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turned  out.  And  the  news  was  that  His  Majesty  the  King,  having 
been  informed  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been 
signe<l  between  the  Court  of  France  and  certain  persons  employee] 
by  His  Majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  "  has  judged 
it  necessary  to  send  onlers  to  his  Ambassador  to  withdraw  from  the 
French  Court,  .  .  .  and  relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  upon 
the  zealous  and  affectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people,  he  is 
determined  to  prepare  to  exert,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  all  the 
forces  and  resources  of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be 
adequate  to  repel  every  insult  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and 
uphold  the  power  and  reputation  of  this  country." 

So  as  I  was  coming  out  of  Kye  court-lunise,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  my  enemies,  and  my  trials,  and  my  triumphs,  post-boys  were 
galloping  all  over  the  land  to  announce  that  we  were  at  war  with 
France.  One  of  them,  as  we  made  our  way  home,  clattered  past 
us  with  his  twanging  horn,  crying  his  news  of  war  with  France. 
As  we  wound  along  the  ])luin,  we  could  see  the  French  lights  across 
the  Channel.  My  life  has  lasted  for  fifty  years  since  then,  and 
scarcely  ever  since,  but  for  very  very  brief  intervals,  has  that  bale- 
ful war-light  ceased  to  bum. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news  arrived  after  we 
left  Rye,  but  riding  at  a  niucli  quicker  pace  than  that  which  our 
Doctor's  nag  practised,  overtook  us  ere  we  had  readied  our  own  town 
of  Winchelsea.  All  our  town  was  alive  with  the  news  in  half-an-hour; 
and  in  the  market-place,  the  public-houjiies,  and  from  house  to  house, 
people  assembled  and  talkecl.  So  we  were  at  war  again  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel,  as  well  as  with  our  rebellious 
children  in  America;  and  the  rebellious  children  were  having  the 
better  of  the  parent  at  this  time.  We  boys  at  Pocock's  had  fought 
the  war  stoutly  and  with  great  elation  at  first.  Over  our  maps  we 
had  pursued  the  rebels,  and  beaten  them  in  repeated  encounters. 
We  routed  them  on  Long  Island.  We  conquered  them  at  Brandy- 
wine.  We  vanquished  them  gloriously  at  Bunker's  Hill.  We 
marched  triumphantly  into  Philadelphia  with  Howe.  We  were 
quite  bewildered  when  we  had  to  surrender  with  General  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga;  being,  somehow,  not  accustomed  to  hear  of  British 
armies  surrendering,  and  British  valour  being  beat.  "We  had  a 
half-holiday  for  Long  Islantl,"  says  Tom  Parrot,  sitting  next  to  me 
in  school.  "I  suppose  we  filial  1  be  floggetl  all  round  for  Saratoga." 
As  for  those  Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their  treason  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  were  gathering  up  wrath  against  them.  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed,  were  of  a  difterent  sort ;  and  I  think  the 
banished  Huguenots  of  France  have  not  been  unworthy  subjects  of 
our  new  sovereign. 
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There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in  Winchelsea  who  1 
own  was  a  sari  rebel.  When  Mrs.  Barnard^  talking  about  the  war, 
turned  round  to  As^nesi  and  said,  "  Aju^nes,  my  child,  on  what  side 
are  you?"  M.ulemoiselle  de  Ban* blushed  very  red,  and  said,  "I  am 
a  French  girl,  and  I  am  of  the  side  of  my  country.  Vive  la  France ! 
vive  le  Roi ! " 

"Oh,  Agnes!  oh,  you  perverted,  ungrateful,  little,  little 
monster ! "  cries  Mrs.  Barnard,  beginning  to  weep. 

But  the  Doctor,  far  from  being  angry,  smiled  and  looked 
pleaised ;  and  making  Agnes  a  mock  reverence,  he  said,  "  Made- 
nioiselle  de  Saverne,  I  think  a  little  Frenchwoman  should  be  for 
Fnmce  ;  and  here  is  the  tray,  and  we  won't  fight  until  after  supper." 
And  as  he  spoke  that  night  the  prayer  appointed  by  his  Church  for 
the  time  of  war — prayed  that  we  might  be  amied  with  His  defence 
who  is  the  only  Giver  of  all  victory — I  thought  I  never  heard  the 
good  man's  voice  more  touching  and  solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  niglitly  ceremcmy  was  perfonnetl  at  the 
Rectory,  a  certain  little  |)erson  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  used  to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  instnuitora  forbidding  her  to 
take  part  in  our  English  worship.  When  it  was  over,  and  the 
Do<*.tor's  household  had  withdrawn,  Miss  Agnes  ha<i  a  flushed, 
almost  angry  f;uje. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do.  Aunt  Barnard  ?  "  said  the  little  rebel 
"  If  I  i)r.iy  for  you,  I  pray  that  my  country  may  be  conquereil,  and 
that  you  may  be  saved  and  delivered  out  of  our  hands." 

"  No,  faith,  my  child,  I  think  we  will  not  call  upon  thee  for 
Amen,"  says  the  Doctor,  patting  her  cheek. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  prevail  over  my 
country,"  whimpers  the  little  maid.  "  I  am  sure  I  w^on't  pray  that 
any  harm  may  hapi)en  to  you,  and  Aunt  Barnard,  and  Denny — 
never,  never ! "  And  in  a  passion  of  tears  she  biu*ied  her  head 
against  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  and  we  were  all  not  a  little 
moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked  from  the  Rectory  to 
the  r*riory  House,  whic^h  Wiis  only  too  near.  I  paused  ere  I  rang 
at  the  bell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little  hand  in  mine. 

"  Von  will  never  be  my  enemy,  Denny,  will  you  1 "  she  said, 
looking  up. 

" My  dear,"  I  faltered  out,  " I  will  love  you  for  ever  and  ever!" 
r  thought  of  the  infant  whom  I  brouglit  home  in  my  arms  from  the 
.s(»a-Hhore,  and  once  mon;  my  dearest  maiden  was  held  in  them,  and 
my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bUss. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

/  ESTER  HIS  MAJESTY'S  KAVY 

{PROMISE  you  there  waa  no  doubt  or  hesitation  next  Sunday 
regjirdiiig  our  <,'oo<i  Rector's  opinions.  Ever  since  the  war  with 
America  began,  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  exhorted  his 
people  to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  the  authority  of  Cicsar.  "  War," 
he  taugiit,  "  is  not  altogether  an  evil ;  and  ordained  of  Heaven,  as 
our  illnesses  and  fevers  doubtless  are,  for  our  good.  It  teaches 
obe<lienc^  and  contentment  un<ler  j)rivation8 ;  it  fortifies  cx)urage ; 
it  tests  loyalty  ;  it  gives  occasion  for  showing  mercifulness  of  heart ; 
moderation  in  victory ;  endurance  and  cheerfuhu^ss  under  defeat. 
The  brave  who  do  biittle  vict<)riou8ly  in  their  countr}''s  cause  leave 
a  legacy  of  honour  to  their  children.  We  English  of  the  present 
day  are  the  better  for  Crecty,  and  Agincourt,  and  Blenheim.  I  do 
not  gnidge  the  Scots  their  day  of  Banno(!kbum,  nor  the  French 
their  Fontenoy.  Such  valour  proves  the  manhood  of  nations. 
When  we  have  conquere<l  the  Amcricran  rebellion,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  do,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  these  rebellious 
children  of  ours  have  comi)orted  themselves  in  a  manner  Ix^coming 
our  English  race,  that  they  have  been  hardy  and  resolute,  njerciful 
and  moilerate.  In  that  Declaration  of  War  against  France  which 
has  just  reached  us,  and  which  interests  all  England,  and  the  men 
of  this  coast  esj)ecially,  I  have  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
right  is  on  our  side,  than  I  have  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  right 
to  resist  the  S|[)anish  Armada.  In  an  hour  of  almost  equal  peril,  I 
pray  we  may  show  the  same  watchfulness,  constancy,  and  valour : 
bracing  ourselves  to  do  the  duty  before  us,  and  leaving  the  issue  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Victory." 

Ere  he  left  the  pulpit,  our  good  Rec'tor  announce<l  that  he 
would  call  a  meeting  for  next  market-day  in  our  Town  Hall — a 
meeting  of  gentiy,  farmers,  and  seafaring  men,  to  devise  means  for 
the  defence  of  our  coast  and  harbours.  The  French  might  be  upon 
us  any  day ;  and  all  our  p(^ople  were  in  a  buzz  of  excitement, 
Volunteers  and  Fencibles  patrolling  our  shores,  and  fishermen's 
glasses  for  ever  on  the  look-out  towards  the  opposite  coast. 

We  had  a  great  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  of  the  speakers 
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it  was  who  should  be  most  loyal  to  King  and  country.  Subscrip 
tions  for  a  Defence  Fund  wore  straightway  set  afoot.  It  wag 
determined  the  Cin(]iic  Port  towns  should  raise  a  regiment  of 
Fencibles.  In  Winchelsea  alone  the  gentry  and  chief  tradesmen 
agreed  to  raise  a  troop  of  volunteer  horse  to  patrol  along  the  shore 
and  coramunicjite  with  depots  of  the  regular  military  formed  at 
Dover,  Hjustings,  and  Deal.  The  fishermen  were  enrollc<l  to  serve 
as  coast  and  look-out  men.  From  Margate  to  Folkestone  the  coast 
was  watt^hcil  and  patn)lU>d  :  and  privateers  were  equippetl  and  sent 
to  sea  from  many  of  the  ports  along  our  line.  On  the  French  shore 
we  heard  of  similar  warlike  i)reparations.  The  fishermen  on  either 
coast  did  not  harm  each  other  as  yet,  though  presently  they  too 
fell  to  blows :  and  I  have  sad  reason  to  know  that  a  certain 
ancestor  of  mine  did  not  altogether  leave  off  his  relations  with  his 
French  friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Grandfather  came 
forward  with  a  subscription  and  a  long  speech.  He  said  that  he 
and  his  co-relii^ionists  and  countrymen  of  France  had  now  for  near 
a  century  cxperion(MMi  British  liospitjility  and  freedom  ;  that  when 
driven  fn^ni  home  by  Pai>ist  porse<!uti(m,  they  had  found  protection 
here,  and  that  now  was  the  time  for  French  Protestants  to  show 
that  tlicy  were  grateful  and  faithful  subjects  of  King  George. 
Grandfathers  speech  was  very  warmly  received  ;  that  old  man  ha<i 
lungs,  and  a  knack  of  speiiking,  which  never  failed  him.  He  could 
3pin  out  sentences  by  the  yard,  as  I  knew,  who  had  heanl  him 
expound  for  half-hours  together  with  that  droning  voice  which  had 
long  ceased  (Heaven  help  me  I)  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of 
Grandfather's  graceless  gnindson. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  George  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  spoke, 
and  witli  a  good  spirit  too.  (He  and  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Jot  were 
both  present,  and  se^ited  with  the  gentlefolk  and  magistrates  at  the 
raiscjl  end  of  the  hall.)  Mr.  George  siiid  that  as  Mr.  Duval  had 
spoken  for  the  Fi*cn(!li  Protestants,  he,  for  his  part,  could  vouch  ft»r 
tlie  loyalty  of  another  body  of  men,  tiie  Roman  Catholics  of  Englantl. 
In  the  hour  of  danger  he  trusted  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  as 
good  subjects  as  any  Prote^stant  in  the  realm.  And  as  a  trifling 
test  of  his  loyalty — thouirh  he  believed  his  neighbour  Duval  was  a 
richer  man  than  hiinsc^lf  (Grandfather  shrieked  a  "  No,  no ! "  and 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the  hall) — he  offeretl  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  defence  fund  to  lay  down  two  guineas  for  Mr. 
Duval's  one ! 

"I  will  give  my  guinea,  I  am  sure,"  says  Grandfiither,  very 
meekly,  "ami  may  that  poor  man's  mite  be  accepted  and  usefid  !*' 

"  One  guinea ! "  roars  Weston ;  "  I  will  give  a  hundred  guineas !  * 
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"And  I  another  hnndred,"  says  his  brother.  "We  will  show, 
as  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  that  we  are  not  inferior  in 
loyalty  to  our  Protestant  brethren." 

**  Put  my  fazer-in-law  Peter  Duval  down  for  one  'ondred  guinea !  '* 
calls  out  my  mother,  in  her  deep  voice.  "  Put  me  down  for  twenty- 
fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for  twenty -fife  guinea !  We  have 
eaten  of  English  brea<l,  and  we  are  grateful,  and  wo  sing  with  all 
our  hearts,  God  save  King  George  ! " 

Mother's  8p)eech  was  received  with  great  applause.  Farmers, 
gentry,  shopkeepers,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  forward  to  offer  their 
subscription.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  very  handsome  sum 
wjw  j)romi8ed  for  the  arming  and  equipnjent  of  the  Winchelsea 
Fencibles ;  and  old  Colonel  Evans,  who  had  been  present  at  Minden 
and  Fontenoy,  and  young  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Brandy- 
wine,  said  that  they  would  superintend  tlie  drilling  of  the  Winchel- 
sea Fencibles,  until  such  time  as  His  Majesty  should  send  officers 
of  his  own  to  command  the  corps.  It  was  agreed  that  everybody 
spoke  and  acted  with  public  spirit.  "  Let  the  French  land  ! "  was 
our  cry.  "  The  men  of  Rye,  the  men  of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of 
Hastings,  will  have  a  guard  of  honour  to  receive  them  on  the 
shore  I " 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land  was  an  opinion  pretty 
general  amongst  us,  esjiecially  when  His  Majesty's  proclamation 
came,  announcing  the  great  naval  and  military  armaments  which 
the  enemy  was  prei)aring.  A\'e  had  cerUiin  communicaticnis  witli 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk  still,  and  our  fishing-boats  sometimes 
went  as  far  as  Ostend.  Our  informants  brought  us  full  news  of  all 
that  was  going  on  in  those  pojls ;  of  the  troops  assembled  there, 
and  Royal  French  ships  and  privateers  fitted  out.  I  was  not  much 
surprised  one  night  to  find  our  old  Boulogne  ally  Bidois  smoking 
his  pipe  with  Grandfather  in  the  kitchen,  and  regaling  himself  with 
a  glass  of  his  own  brandy,  which  I  know  had  not  paid  unto  Caesar 
Caesar's  due.  The  pigeons  on  the  hill  were  making  their  journeys 
still.  Once,  when  I  went  up  to  visit  Farmer  Perreau,  I  found 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  and  a  companion  of  his  sending  off"  one  of 
these  birds,  and  La  Motte's  friend  said  sulkily,  in  German,  "  What 
does  the  little  Sjntzhube  do  here  ? "  "  Versteht  vielleicht  Deutsch," 
murmured  La  Motte  hurriedly,  and  turned  round  to  me  with  a 
grin  of  welcome,  and  asked  news  of  Grandfather  and  my  mother. 

This  ally  of  the  Chevalier's  was  a  Lieutenant  Liitterloh,  who 
had  served  in  America  in  one  of  the  Hessian  regiments  on  our  side, 
and  who  was  now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea,  where  he  talked 
magnificently  about  war  and  his  own  achievements,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  our  American  i)rovinces.     He  lived  near  Canter- 
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bury  as  I  heanl.  I  guessed,  of  course,  that  he  wfus  one  of  the 
"  Mai?kerel "  party,  and  engaged  in  smuggling,  like  La  Motte,  the 
Westoiis,  and  my  graceless  old  grandfather  au<l  his  ally,  Mr.  Rudge, 
ot*  Rye.  I  shall  have  i)re8ently  to  tell  how  bitterly  Monsieur  de  k 
Motte  hail  afterwanls  to  rue  his  acquaintance  with  this  Grerman. 

Knowing  the  Chevalier's  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  tlie  Mackerel  fishery,  I  had  little  cause  to  be  surprised  at 
seeing  him  and  tlie  Grcnnan  captain  together ;  though  a  drcu instance 
now  anxie,  which  might  have  indmred  me  to  suppose  him  engageil  in 
practices  yet  more  lawless  and  dangerous  than  smuggling.  I  was 
wjilking  uji  to  the  hill — must  I  let  slip  the  whole  truth,  ma^lame, 
in  my  memoirs  ]  Well,  it  never  did  or  will  hurt  anybo<iy  ;  and,  as 
it  only  concerns  you  and  me,  may  bo  told  without  fear.  I  freciuently. 
I  say,  walked  up  the  hill  to  h)ok  at  these  pigeons,  for  a  certjun 
young  person  was  a  great  lover  of  pigeons  too,  and  occasiimally 
would  (^ome  to  see  Farmer  Perreau's  columliarium.  Did  I  love  the 
sight  of  this  dear  white  dove  more  than  any  other  ?  Did  it  come 
sometimes  fluttering  to  my  hcnrt?  Ah  I  the  (►Id  bhxKi  throbs  there 
with  the  mere  recollection.  I  fct;! — shall  we  Siiy  how  many  years 
younger,  my  dear?  In  fine,  those  little  walks  to  the  pigeon-house 
are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  our  stores  of  memories. 

I  was  coining  away,  then,  once  from  this  house  of  billing  and 
cooing,  when  I  chanced  to  espy  an  old  schoolmate,  Tlionms  Measom 
by  name,  who  w;w  cxoeediiii^dy  luoud  of  his  new  uniform  as  a  private 
of  our  rei!:iintMit  of  Wincrlu'lsea  Fcncibles,  was  never  tired  of  wearing 
it,  and  alwavs  walked  out  with  his  firelock  over  his  shoulder.     As 

-  • 

I  ttiine  up  to  Tom.  he  had  just  discharged  his  piece,  and  hit  his 
binl  too.  One  of  Farmer  Perreau's  pigeons  lay  dead  at  Tom*s  feet 
— one  of  the  carrier  pigeons,  and  the  young  fellow  was  rather  scared 
at  what  he  hiul  (h)ne,  es})ecially  when  he  saw  a  little  piece  of  paper 
tie<l  under  the  wing  of  tlio  slain  binl. 

He  could  not  read  the  niessjige,  which  was  written  in  our  German 
handwritiuiT,  and  was  only  in  three  lines,  which  I  was  letter  able 
to  decipher  tlifin  Tom.  I  supposed  at  first  that  the  mes.sage  had  to 
do  witii  the  sinugirling  business,  in  which  so  many  of  our  friends 
were  engaged,  and  Meiisoni  walked  off  mthtT  hurriedly,  being  by  no 
means  anxious  to  fall  int<j  the  farmer's  hands,  who  would  be  but  ill 
pleased  at  havini,'  one  of  his  birds  kilknl. 

I  put  the  ]>apvr  in  my  pocket,  not  telling  Tom  what  I  thought 
about  the  matter :  but  I  <lid  have  a  thought,  and  determine!  to 
converse  with  my  dear  Doctor  Barnnnl  regjirding  it.  I  asked  to 
see  him  at  the  Rectory,  and  tiiere  rcjul  to  him  the  contents  of  the 
paper  which  the  i)oor  messenger  was  bearing  when  Tom's  ball  brought 
him  down. 
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My  good  Doctor  was  not  a  little  excited  and  pleased  when  I 
interpreted  the  jugeon's  message  to  him,  and  especially  praised  me 
for  my  reticence  with  Tom  upon  the  subject.  "  It  may  be  a  mare's 
nest  we  have  discovered,  Denny,  my  boy,"  says  the  Doctor ;  "  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  importance.  I  will  see  Colonel  Evans  on  this 
subject  to-night."  We  went  off  to  Mr.  Evans's  loilgings :  he  was 
the  old  officer  who  had  fouirht  under  tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
was,  like  the  Doctor,  a  justice  of  peace  for  our  county.  I  translated 
for  the  Colonel  the  paper,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray.] 

Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a  pai>er  before  him,  containing  an  authorised 
list  of  the  troops  at  tlie  various  Cinque  Port  stations,  and  found  the 
poor  pigeon's  information  cjuiUi  correx't.  **  Was  this  the  Chevalier's 
writing?"  the  gentleman  Jiskcd.  No,  I  did  not  think  it  was 
Monsieur  de  la  Mottc's  handwriting.  Then  I  mentioned  the  other 
German  in  whose  comiKiny  I  had  scon  Monsieur  de  la  Motte :  the 
Monsieur  Liittcrloh  whom  Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew  quite  well. 
**  If  Liitterloh  is  engaged  in  the  business,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "  we 
shall  know  more  alH)ut  it ; "  and  he  whisi)ered  something  to  Doctor 
Barnard.  Meanwhile  he  praised  me  exceedingly  for  my  caution, 
ei^oined  me  to  8;iy  nothing  regarding  tiie  matter,  and  to  tell  my 
comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom  he  was  less  cautious.  Tom  talked  about 
his  adventures  to  one  or  two  cronies ;  and  to  his  parents,  who  were 
tnulesmen  like  my  own.  Tiiey  occupied  a  snug  house  in  Winchelsea, 
with  a  garden  and  a  good  paddcxik.  One  day  their  horse  was  found 
dea<l  in  the  stable.  Another  day  their  cow  burst  and  died.  There 
used  to  be  strange  acts  of  revenge  i)eri)etrated  in  those  days ;  and 
farmers,  tradesmen,  or  gentry,  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  certmn  parties^  had  often  to  rue  the  enmity  which  they  prc?- 
voked.  That  my  unhappy  old  grandfather  was,  and  remained  in 
the  smugglers'  league,  I  fear  is  a  iavX  which  I  can't  deny  or  palliate. 
He  paid  a  heavj'  jienalty  to  Ix^  sure,  but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  allow  of  my  telling  how  tlie  old  man  was  visited  for 
his  sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winc^helsea  magistrates  Captain  Pearson, 
of  the  Serajns  frigate,  tlien  in  the  Downs ;  and  I  remembered 
this  gentleman,  having  seen  him  at  the  house  of  my  kind  patron. 
Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pearson  also  recollected  me  as 
the  little  Iwy  who  had  shot  the  highwayman  :  and  was  much 
interested  when  he  heard  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  the  news  whi»  h 
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he  bore.  It  appeared  that  he,  as  well  as  Oolonel  EvanSy  waa 
lu^uainted  with  Mr.  Liltterloh.  "You  are  a  good  lad,"  the 
Captain  said ;  **  but  wc  know,"  said  the  Gaptaiu,  "  all  the  news 
those  birds  carry." 

All  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed,  and  hourly  expectant 
of  a  French  invasion.     The  French  fleet  was  said   to  outnumber 
ours  in  the  Channel :  the  French  army,  we  knew,  was  enormouslj 
superior  to  our  own.     I  can  remember  the  terror  and  the  excite- 
ment ;  the  panic  of  some,  the  braggart  behaviour  of  others ;  and 
especially  I  recall  the  way  in  which  our  church  was  cleared  one 
Sunday,  by  a  rumour  which  ran  through  the  pews,  that  the  French 
were  actually  landed.      How  the  people  rushed   away   fh>m  the 
building,  and  some  of  them  whom  I  remember  the  loudest  amongst 
the  braggarts,  and  singing  their  '*  Come  if  you  dare !  "     Mother 
and  I  in  our  pew,  and  Captain  Pearson  in  the  Rector's,  were  the 
only  people  who  sat  out  the  sermon,  of  which   Doctor  Barnard 
would  not  abridge  a  line,  and  which,  I  own,  I  thought  was  ex- 
tremely tantalising  and   provoking.      He  gave  the   blessing  with 
more  than  ordinary  slowness  and  solemnity ;  and  had  to  open  his 
own  pulpit-door  and  stalk  down  tlie  steps  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  usual  e^scort,  the  (;lerk,  wlio  had  skipped  out  of  his 
desk,   and   run  away  like  the   rest  of  the  congregjition.      Doctor 
Barnard  had  me  home  to  dinner  at  tlie  Rectory  ;  my  good  mother 
being  mu^h  too  shrewd  to  be  jealous  of  this  kin<lne88  shown  to 
me  and  not  to  her.     When  she  waited  upon  Mrs.  Barnard  with 
her  basket  of  laces  and  perfumeries,  Mother  stood  as  became  her 
station  as  a  tradeswoman.     "  For  tliee,  my  son,  *tis  different,**  she 
sjiid.     "  I  will  have  tliee  be  a  gentleman."     And  faith,  I  hope  I 
have  done  the  best  of  my  humble   endeavour  to  fulfil  the  good 
lady's  wish. 

The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  French,  and  the  means 
of  resisting  the  invasion,  of  course  formed  the  subject  of  the  gentle- 
men's conversiition ;  and  thongli  I  did  not  understand  all  that 
passed,  I  was  ma<le  to  comprt^hend  subsequently,  and  may  as  well 
mtMition  fjicts  here  wliieh  only  came  to  be  explained  to  me  later. 
Tlie  pigeons  took  over  certain  information  to  France,  in  return  for 
that  which  they  brought.  By  these  and  other  messengers  our 
Government  was  kept  quite  well  instructed  as  to  the  designs  and 
preparations  of  the  enemy,  and  I  remember  how  it  was  stated  that 
His  Majesty  had  occult  corres|)ondents  of  his  own  in  France,  whose 
information  was  of  surprising  accuracy.  Master  Liltterloh  dabbled 
in  the  information  line.  He  Iiiul  l)een  a  soldier  in  America,  a 
recrui ting-crimp  here,  and  I  know  not  what  besides:  but  the  in- 
formation he  gave  was  given  under  the  authority  of  his  employers^ 
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to  whom  in  return  he  communicated  the  information  he  received 
from  Fnmcte.  The  worthy  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  a  spy  by  trade ; 
and  though  he  was  not  bom  to  be  liangcd,  came  by  an  awful  pay- 
ment for  his  treachery,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  in  due  time.  As 
for  Monsieiu"  de  la  Motte,  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  think 
that  his  occupation  was  smuggling,  not  treason,  and  in  that  business 
the  Chevalier  was  allied  with  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  people  round 
about  him.  One  I  knew,  my  pious  grandpapa :  other  two  lived 
at  the  Priory,  and  I  could  count  many  more  even  in  our  small 
town,  namely,  all  the  Mackerel  men  to  whom  I  had  been  sent  on 
the  night  of  poor  Madame  de  Saveme's  funeral. 

Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  warmly  when  I 
rose  to  go  home,  and  I  saw,  by  the  way  in  which  the  good  Doctor 
regarded  me,  that  he  was  me<litating  some  sj»ecial  kindness  in  my 
behalf.  It  came  very  soon,  and  at  a  moment  when  I  was  plunge<l 
in  the  very  dismalest  depths  of  despair.  My  dear  little  Agnes, 
though  a  boarder  at  the  house  of  those  odious  Westons,  had  leave 
given  to  her  to  visit  Mrs.  Barnard  ;  and  that  kind  lady  never  failed 
to  give  me  some  signal  by  which  I  knew  that  my  little  sweetheart 
was  at  the  Rectory.  One  day  the  message  would  be,  "  The  Rector 
wants  back  his  volume  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  and  Denis  had 
better  bring  it."  Another  time,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Barnard  would 
write  on  a  card,  "You  may  come  to  tea,  if  you  have  done  your 
mathematics  well,"  or  "You  m.iy  have  a  French  lesson,"  and  so 
forth — and  there,  sure  enough,  would  be  my  sweet  little  tutoress. 
How  old,  my  dear,  was  Juliet  when  she  and  young  Capulet  began 
their  loves  ?  My  sweetheart  had  not  done  playing  with  dolls  when 
our  little  passion  began  to  bud  :  and  the  sweet  talisman  of  innocence 
I  wore  in  my  heart  hath  never  left  me  through  life,  and  shielded 
me  from  many  a  temptation. 

Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?  We  young  hypocrites  used 
to  write  each  other  little  not^s,  and  pop  them  in  certain  (running 
comers  known  to  us  two.  Juliet  used  to  write  in  a  great  round 
hand  in  French ;  Romeo  replied,  I  daresay,  with  doubtful  spelling. 

We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles  where  our  letters  lay 
paste  restante.  There  was  the  china  pot-pourri  jar  on  the  Japan 
cabinet  in  the  dniwing-room.  There,  into  the  midst  of  the  roses 
and  spices,  two  cunning  young  people  used  to  thmst  their  hands, 
and  stir  about  spice  and  rose-leaves,  until  they  lighted  upon  a  little 
bit  of  folded  paper  more  fragrant  and  precious  than  all  your  flowers 
and  cloves.  Then  in  the  hall  we  had  a  famous  post-oflSce,  namely, 
the  barrel  of  the  great  blunderbuss  over  the  mantelpiece,  from  which 
hung  a  ticket  on  which  "  loaded  "  was  written,  only  I  knew  better, 
having  helped  Martin,  the  Doctor's  man,  to  clean  the  gun.     Then 
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in  the  churchyard  under  the  wing  of  the  left  cherub  on  Sir  Jasper 
Billing's  tomb,  there  was  a  certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little  scraps 
of  paper  written  in  a  cipher  devised  by  ourselveSy  and  on  these 
scraps  of  paper  we  wrote : — well,  can  you  guess  what  t  We  wrote 
the  old  song  which  young  people  have  sung  ever  since  singing  b^gao. 
We  wrote  '*  Amo,  amas,''  &c.,  in  our  childish  handwriting.  Ah ! 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  though  the  hands  tremble  a  little  now,  they 
write  the  wonls  still !  My  dear,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Winchelsea, 
I  went  and  looked  at  Sir  Jasi>er's  tomb,  and  at  the  hole  under 
the  cherub's  "^ing;  there  was  only  a  little  mould  and  moss  there. 
Mrs.  Barnard  found  and  read  one  or  more  of  these  letters,  as  the 
dear  lady  told  me  afterwanls,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  them ;  and 
when  the  Doctor  put  on  his  tjrand  s^rietix  (as  to  be  sure  he  had  a 
right  to  do),  and  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a  scolding,  his  wife 
remindeil  him  of  a  time  when  he  was  captain  of  Harrow  school, 
antl  found  time  to  write  other  exercises  than  Greek  and  Latin  to  a 
young  lady  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of  these  matters,  I  say,  she 
told  me  in  later  days ;  in  all  days,  after  our  acquaintance  began, 
she  was  my  trii(»st  friend  and  protectress. 

But  this  (Iciinjst  and  happiest  seiison  of  my  life  (for  so  I  think 
it,  though  I  am  at  this  moment  happy,  moHt  happy,  and  thankful) 
wart  to  come  to  an  abruj)t  ending,  and  poor  Humpty  Dumpty  having 
<'liml>ed   the  wall  of  bliss,  was  to  have  a  great  and  sudden  fall, 
which,  for  a  wiiile,  j)erfeotly  crushed  and  bewildered  him.      I  have 
said  what  harm  eaine  to  my  companion  Tom  Measom,  for  meddling 
in  Monsieur  Liitterloh's  aft'airs  and  t-ilking  of  them.     Now  there 
were  two  wiio  knew  Meinherr's  secret,  Tom  Measom,  namely,  and 
Denis  Dnval ;  and  though  Denis  held  his  tongue  about  the  matter, 
except  in  omversing  with  tiie  Rector  and  Captain  Pearson,  Liittcrloh 
came  to  know  that  I  hiul  read  and  explained  the  pigeon-despatch  of 
wiiich  Mciisom  had  siiot  the  bearer;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Captain 
Pearson  himself,  with  whom  the  German  had  sundry  private  deal- 
iiij^'s,  who  was  Liittcrloh  s  infonner.     Liitterloh's  rage,  and  that  of 
his  acconi]>]i(V,  airainst  me,  when  they  leanied  the  unhutky  part  I 
had  had  in  the  discovery,  were  still  greater  than  their  wrath  against 
!Mcasom.     Tiie  (.'hevalier  de  la  Motte,  who  had  once  been  neutral, 
and  even  kind  t^^  me,  was  cunfirme<l  in  a  steady  hatred  against  me, 
and  held  me  as  an  enemy  wiiom  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of 
his  wjiv.     And  hence  eamc  tiiat  catastrophe  which    precipitated 
Huin])ty  Dumpty  Duval,  Estpiire,  off  the  wall  from  which  he  was 
gazinij:  at  iiis  beloved,  as  siie  disported  in  her  ganlen  below. 

One  evening-shall  I  ever  for;:?et  that  evening?  It  was 
Friday,  [Uft  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray] — after  my  little  maiden  hail 
l>een  taking  tea  with   ^Irs.   Barnard,   I  had  leave  to  escort  her 
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to  her  home  at  Mr.  Weston's  at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Rectory  door.  All  the  evening  the  company  had 
been  talking  alx)ut  battle  and  danger,  and  invasion,  and  the  war 
news  ftt)m  France  and  America ;  and  my  little  maiden  sat  silent, 
with  her  great  eyes  looking  at  one  speaker,  and  anotlier,  and 
stitching  at  her  sampler.  At  length  the  clock  tolleil  the  hour  of 
nine,  when  Miss  Agnes  must  return  to  her  guardian.  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve  as  her  escort,  and  would  have  wishe*!  the  journey 
to  be  ten  times  as  long  as  that  brief  one  between  the  two  houses. 
"  Oood-night,  Agnes  ! "  "  Good-night,  Penis  1  On  Sunday  I  shall 
see  you ! "  We  whisper  one  little  minute  under  the  stars ;  the 
little  hand  lingers  in  mine  with  a  soft  pressure ;  we  hear  the 
servants'  footsU^ps  over  the  marble  fliwr  within,  and  I  am  gone. 
Somehow,  at  night  and  at  morning,  at  lessons  and  play,  I  was 
always  thinking  about  this  little  maid. 

"  I  shall  sec  you  on  Sunday,"  and  this  was  Friday !  Even 
that  interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Little  did  either  of  us  know 
what  a  long  separation  was  before  us,  and  what  strange  changes, 
dangers,  adventures,  I  was  to  undergo  ere  I  again  should  press 
that  dearest  hand. 

The  gate  closecl  on  her,  and  1  walked  away  by  the  church-wall, 
and  towards  my  own  home.  I  was  thinking  of  that  happy,  that 
unforgotten  night  of  my  childhood,  when  I  had  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  dearest  little  maiden  from  an  awful  death  ;  how,  since 
then,  I  had  cherished  her  with  my  love  of  love  ;  and  what  a  blessing 
she  had  been  to  my  young  life.  For  many  years  she  was  its  only 
cheerer  and  companion.  At  home  I  had  food  and  shelter,  and, 
from  Mother  at  least,  kindness,  but  no  society :  it  was  not  until 
I  became  a  familiar  of  the  good  Doctor's  roof  that  I  knew  friend- 
ship and  kind  companionship.  What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to 
feel  for  a  boon  so  precious  as  there  was  conferred  on  me?  Ah, 
I  vowed,  I  praye<l,  thafc  I  might  make  myself  worthy  of  such 
friends ;  and  so  was  sauntering  homewards,  lost  in  these  happy 
thoughts,  when — when  something  occurred  which  at  once  decided 
the  whole  course  of  my  afler-h'fe. 

This  something  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  across  my  ear  and 
temple  which  sent  me  to  the  ground  utterly  insensible.  I  remember 
half-a-dozen  men  darkling  in  an  alley  by  which  I  had  to  pass,  then 
a  scuffle  and  an  oath  or  two,  and  a  voice  crying,  "Give  it  him, 
curse  him  ! "  and  then  I  was  down  on  the  pavement  as  flat  and 
lifeless  as  the  flags  on  which  I  lay.  When  I  woke  up,  I  was 
almost  blinded  with  blood ;  I  was  in  a  covered  cart  with  a  few 
more  groaning  wretches;  and  when  I  uttered  a  moan,  a  brutal 
Toice  growled  out  with  many  oaths  an  instant  order  to  be  silent, 
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or  my  head  should  be  broken  again.  I  woke  up  in  a  ghastly  pain 
and  perplexity,  but  presently  fainted  once  more.  When  I  awoke 
a^n  to  a  half-i'onsciousness  I  felt  myself  bcinsr  lifte<l  from  the 
cart  and  carriinl,  and  then  flung  into  the  bows  of  a  boat,  where  I 
Bupportc  I  wjw  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  dismal  cart's  company. 
Then  some  one  cjiiuo  and  washed  my  bleeding  head  with  salt-water 
(whi«^h  made  it  throb  and  ache  very  cnielly).  Then  the  man, 
whispering,  "I'm  a  friend,"  bound  my  forehead  tight  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  boat  pulled  out  to  a  brig  that  was  lying 
as  near  to  land  as  she  could  come,  and  the  same  man  who  hail 
struck  and  sworn  at  me  would  have  stabbed  me  as  I  reeled  up 
the  side,  but  that  my  friend  interposed  in  my  behalf.  It  was  Tom 
Hookham,  to  whose  family  I  had  given  the  three  guineas,  and  who 
assure<lly  saved  my  life  on  that  day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted 
it  afterwards  confessed  that  he  intended  to  do  me  an  injury.  I 
was  thrust  into  the  forepeak  with  three  or  four  more  maimed  and 
groaning  wretches,  and,  the  wind  serving,  the  lugger  made  for  her 
destination,  whatever  that  might  l)e.  What  a  horrid  night  of  fever 
and  pain  it  was.  I  remember  I  fancied  I  was  cjirrying  Agnes  out 
of  the  water ;  I  called  out  hvv  name  repejitedly,  as  Tom  Hookham 
informed  nie,  who  came  with  a  lantern  and  looked  at  us  poor 
wretches  huddled  in  our  shed.  Tom  brought  me  more  water,  and 
in  pain  and  fever  I  slept  through  a  wretched  night 

In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a  frigate  that  was 
lying  off  a  town,  and  I  was  carried  up  the  shiji's  side  on  Hookham's 
arm.  The  Captain's  boat  hapjiened  to  pull  from  shore  at  the  very 
same  time,  and  the  Capttiin  and  his  friends,  and  our  wretched  party 
of  pressed  men  with  their  c^iptors,  thus  stood  face  to  face.  My 
wonder  and  delight  were  not  a  little  arouseil  when  I  saw  the 
Captiun  was  no  other  than  my  dear  Rector's  friend,  Captain 
Ptiarsou.  My  face  was  bound  up,  and  so  pale  and  bloody  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognisable.  "So,  my  man,"  he  said,  rather  sternly, 
"you  have  l)een  for  ri<,diting,  have  you]  This  comes  of  resisting 
men  emj)loyed  on  his  Majesty's  service." 

"  I  never  resisted,"  I  said ;  "  I  was  stnick  from  behind.  Captain 
Pearson." 

The  Captain  looked  at  me  with  a  haughty  surprise*!  air.  In- 
deed a  more  disreputable-looking  lad  he  scarcely  could  see.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  you,  my  boy  ?  Is 
it  young  Duval  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  wiid ;  and  whether  from  emotion,  or  fever,  or  loss 
of  blood  and  wciikness,  I  felt  my  brain  going  again,  and  once  more 
fainted  and  fell. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  myself  in  a  berth   in  the 
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Serapisy  where  there  happened  to  be  but  one  other  patient.  I 
had  had  fever  and  delirium  for  a  day,  during  which  it  appears  I 
was  constantly  calling  out,  **  Agnes,  Agnes  ! "  and  offering  tc>  shoot 
highwaymen.  A  veiy  kind  surgeon's  mate  had  charge  of  me,  and 
showed  me  nnich  more  attention  than  a  i>oor  wounded  lad  could 
have  had  a  right  to  expect  in  my  wretched  humiliating  position. 
On  the  fifth  day  I  was  well  agjiiu,  though  still  ver>'  weak  and  pale ; 
but  not  too  weak  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the  Captain  when  he  sent 
for  me  to  his  cabin.  My  friend  the  surgeon's  mate  showed  me 
the  way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  tjible,  but  sent  away  his 
secretary,  and  when  the  latter  was  gone  shook  hands  with  me  very 
kindly,  and  talked  unreservedly  about  the  strange  accident  which 
had  brought  me  on  board  his  ship.  His  officer  had  information,  he 
said,  "  and  I  had  information,"  the  Captain  went  on  to  say,  "  that 
some  very  goorl  seamen  of  what  we  chilled  the  Mackerel  party  were 
to  be  taken  at  a  public-house  in  Wiiichelsea,"  and  his  officer  netted 
a  half-dozen  of  them  there,  **  who  will  be  much  better  employed  " 
(says  Captiiin  Pearson)  "  in  seiTing  the  King  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  vessels,  than  in  cheating  liim  on  board  their  own.  You 
were  a  stray  fish  that  was  caught  along  with  the  rest.  I  know 
your  story.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  our  good  friends  at  the 
Rectory.  For  a  young  fellow,  you  have  managed  to  make  yourself 
some  queer  enemies  in  your  native  town ;  and  you  are  best  out  of 
it  On  the  night  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  jTonn'sed  our  friends  to 
take  you  as  a  first-chiss  volunteer.  In  due  time  you  will  pass  your 
examination,  and  be  rated  as  a  midshipman.  Stay — your  mother 
is  in  Deal.  You  can  go  ashore,  and  she  will  fit  you  out.  Here 
are  letters  for  you.  I  WTote  to  Doctor  Barnard  as  soon  as  I  found 
who  you  were." 

With  this,  I  took  leave  of  my  good  patron  and  captain,  and 
ran  off"  to  read  my  two  letters.  One,  from  Mrs.  Barnard  and  the 
Doctor  conjointly,  told  how  alarmed  they  had  been  at  my  being  lost, 
until  Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say  how  I  had  been  found.  The 
letter  from  my  good  mother  informed  me,  in  her  rough  way,  how 
she  was  waiting  at  the  "  Blue  Anchor  Inn  "  in  Deal,  and  would 
have  come  to  me ;  but  my  now  comrades  would  laugh  at  a  rough 
old  woman  coming  ofl"  hi  a  shore  l)oat  to  look  after  her  boy.  It 
was  better  that  I  should  go  to  her  at  Deal,  where  I  should  be  fitted 
out  in  a  way  becoming  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service.  To 
Deal  accordingly  I  went  by  the  next  boat;  the  good-nature<l 
surgeon's  mate,  who  had  attended  me  and  t^iken  a  fancy  to  me, 
lending  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  covering  the  wound  on  my  head 
neatly,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  seen  under  my  black  hair.     "Le 
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pauvre  cher  enfant !  comme  il  est  pftle ! "    How  my  mother's  eyes 
kindled  with  kindness  as  she  saw  me !     The  good  bouI  insisted  on 
(U'essing  my  hair  with  her  own  hands,  and  tied  it  in  a  smart  queue 
with  a  black  ribbon.     Then  she  took  me  off  to  a  tailor  in  the  town, 
and  provided  me  with  an  outfit  a  lonl's  son  might  have  brought 
on  board.     My  uniforms  were  ready  in  a  very  short  time.     Twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  were  onlered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our 
inn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on ;  and  walked  on 
the  Parade,  with  my  hat  cocked,  my  hanger  by   my  side,  and 
Mother  on  my  arm.     Though  I  was  pcrfe<;tly  well  pleased  with 
myself,  I  think  she  was  the  prouder  of  the  two.     To  one  or  two 
tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom  she  knew,  she  gave  a  most  digni- 
fied nod  of  recognition  this  day ;  but  passed  on  without  speaking, 
as  if  she  would  have  them  understand  that  they  ought  to  keep 
their  distance  when  she  was  in  such  fine  company.     '*  When  I  am 
in  the  shop,  I  am  in  the  shop,  and  my  customers'  very  humble 
servant,"  said  she ;  "  but  when  I  am  walking  on  Deal  Parade  with 
thee,  I  am  walking  with  a  young  gentleman  in  His  Majesty's  navy. 
Ami  Heaven  has  blessed  us  of  late,  my  child,  and  thou  shalt  have 
the  ineiins  of  making  jus  good  a  figure  as  any  young  officer  in  the 
service."     And  3he  put  such  a  great  heavy  purse  of  guineas  into  my 
pocket,  that  I  wondered  at  her  lx)nnty.     "  Remember,   my  son," 
added  she,  "  thou  art  a  ^enthiinan  now.     Always  respect  yourself. 
Tradeijpeople  are  no  cx)mpany  for  thee.     For  me  'tis  different.     I 
am  but  a  poor  hairdresser  and  shopkeeper."     We  supped  together 
at  the  "  Anchor,"  and  talked  al)out  home,  that  was  but  two  days 
oIT,  ami  yet  so  distant.     She  never  once  mentioned  ray  little  maiden 
to  me,  nor  did  I  somehnv  dare  Uy  allude  to  her.     Mother  hsul  pre- 
pared a  nicAi  bedroom  for  me  at  the  inn,  to  which  she  made  me 
retire  early,  as  I  was  still  weak  and  faint  after  my  fever;  and  when 
I  was  in  my  IkhI  she  cimie  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and  with  tears 
rolling  down  her  furrowed  face,  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her  native 
German  language,  that  He  who  hiid  been  please<l  to  succour  me 
from  perils  hitherto,  would  guard  me  for  the  future,  and  watch  over 
me  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  was  now  about  to  begin.     Now, 
as  it  is  drawini,'  to  its  close,  I  look  back  at  it  with  an  immense 
awe  and  thankfulness,  for  the  strange  dangers  from  which  I  have 
escaped,  the  gnuit  blessings  I  have  enjoyed. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Rirnard,  narrating  my  adventures 
as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  though,  truth  to  say,  when  I  thought  of 
home  and  a  little  Someone  there,  a  large  tear  or  two  blotted  my 
paper,  but  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindness  I  had 
received,  and  was  not  a  little  elated  at  Xmng  actually  a  gentleman, 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an  ottieer  in  His  Majesty's  navy. 
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As  I  was  strutting  on  the  Mall,  on  the  second  clay  of  my  visit 
to  Deal,  what  should  I  see  but  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard's  well- 
known  post-chaise  nearing  us  from  the  Dover  Road.  The  Doctor 
and  his  wife  looked  with  a  smiling  surprise  at  my  altered  api)ear- 
ance ;  and  as  they  stepped  out  of  their  chaise  at  the  inn,  the  good 
lady  fairly  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  gave  me  a  kiss.  Mother, 
from  her  room,  saw  the  embrace,  I  suppose.  "Thou  hast  found 
good  friends  there,  Denis,  my  son,"  she  said,  with  Ra<lne«8  in  her 
deep  voi(5e.  "'Tis  well.  They  can  befriend  thee  better  than  I 
can.  Now  thou  art  well,  I  may  depart  in  peace.  When  thou  art 
ill,  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee,  and  will  bless  thee  always, 
my  son."  She  insisted  upon  setting  out  on  her  return  homewards 
that  afternoon.  She  had  friends  at  Hythe,  Folkestone,  and  Dover 
(as  I  knew  well),  and  would  put  up  with  one  or  other  of  them. 
She  ha<l  before  pai^ked  my  new  chest  with  wonderful  neatness. 
Whatever  her  feelings  might  be  at  our  parting,  she  showed  no  signs 
of  tears  or  sorrow,  but  mounted  her  little  chaise  in  the  inn  yard, 
and,  without  looking  back,  drove  away  on  her  solitary  journey. 
The  lan<llonl  of  the  "  Anchor  "  and  his  wife  bade  her  farewell,  very 
cordially  and  resi)ect fully.  They  asked  me,  would  I  not  step  into 
the  bar  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  ]  I  have  said  that  I 
never  drank  either;  and  su8j)ect  that  my  mother  furnished  my  host 
with  some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fishing-boats  of  which  she 
was  owner.  "  If  I  hail  an  only  son,  and  such  a  good-looking  one," 
Mrs.  Boniface  was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  after  such  a  fine  compli- 
ment, be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  her  name?) — "If  I  had  an  only 
son,  and  could  leave  him  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Duval  can  leave  you, 
/  wouldn't  send  him  to  sea  in  war-time,  that  I  wouldn't."  "  And 
though  you  don't  drink  any  wine,  some  of  your  friends  on  board 
may,"  my  landlord  added,  "  and  they  are  always  welcome  at  the 
*  Blue  Anchor.' "  This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  my 
mother  was  rich.  "  If  she  be  so,"  I  said  to  my  host,  "  indeed  it  is 
more  than  I  know."  On  which  he  and  his  wife  both  commended 
me  for  my  ciiution  ;  adding  with  a  knowing  smile,  "  We  know  more 
than  we  tell,  Mr.  Duval.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston] 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  ?     We  know  where 

Boulogne  is,  and  Ost "     "  Hush,  wife  ! "  here  breaks  in  my 

landlord.  "If  the  Captain  don't  wish  to  talk,  why  should  he? 
There  is  the  bell  ringing  from  the  *  Benbow '  and  your  dinner  going 
up  to  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Duval."  It  was  indeed  as  he  said,  and  I  sat 
down  in  the  company  of  my  good  friends,  bringing  a  fine  appetite  to 
their  table. 

The  Doctor  on  his  arrival  had  sent  a  messenger  to  his  friend 
Captain  Pearson,  and  whilst  we  were  at  our  m^l,  the  Captain 
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arrived  in  his  own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  insisted  that  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Barnard  should  take  their  dessert  in  his  cabin  on  board 
This  procure<l  Mr.  Denis  Duval  the  houour  of  an  invitation,  and 
I  and  my  new  sea-chest  were  accommodated  in  the  boat  and  taken 
to  the  frigate.     My  box  was  consigned  to  the  gunner's  cabin,  where 
my  hammock  was  now  slung.     After  sitting  a  sliort  time  at  Mr. 
Pearson's  table,  a  brother-midshipman  gave  me  a  hint  to  withdraw, 
and  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  comrades,  of  whom  there  were 
about  a  dozen  on  Iward  the  Serajyis,     Though  only  a  volunteer, 
I  was  taller  and  okier  thim  many  of  the  midshipmen.     They  knew 
who  I  was,  of  course — the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Winchelsea. 
Then,  and  afterwards,  I  had  my  share  of  rough  jokes,  you  may 
be  sure ;  but  I  took  them  with  good-humour ;  and  I  had  to  fight 
my  way  as  I  had  learned  to  do  at  school  before.     There  is  no 
need  to  put  down  here  the  nimiber  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses 
which  I  received  and  delivered.     I  am  sure   I   bore   but   little 
mahce :  and,  thank  Heaven,  never  wronged  a  man  so  much  as  to 
be  obliged  to  hate  him  afterwards.     Certain  men  there  were  who 
hated  nie :  but  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  here,  with  a  pretty  clear 
conscience,   Heaven   be   praiseil ;   and  little   the  worse   for   their 
enmity. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page,  was  related  to  Mrs. 
Biinianl,  and  this  kind  lady  gave  him  such  a  character  of  her  very 
grateful  humble  servant,  and  narrated  my  adventures  to  him  so 
pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took  me  into  his  special  favour,  and 
interested  some  of  my  messmates  in  my  behalf.  The  story  of 
the  highwayman  caused  endle^ss  talk  and  jokes  against  me,  which 
I  took  in  good  part,  and  I  established  my  footing  among  my 
messmates  by  adopting  tlie  phm  I  had  followed  at  school,  and 
tiiking  an  eiirly  op|)ortunity  to  fight  a  well-known  bruiser  amongst 
our  company  of  midshipmen.  You  must  know  they  called  me 
"  Soiipsuda,"  "  Powderpuflf,"  and  like  names,  in  consequence  of  my 
grandfather's  known  trade  of  hairdresser ;  and  one  of  my  comrades 
luintering  mo  one  day,  cried,  "I  say.  Soapsuds,  where  was  it 
you  hit  the  highwayman  ? "  "  There  ! "  saiil  I,  and  gave  him  a 
clean  left-handed  blow  on  his  nose,  which  nuist  have  caused  him 
to  see  a  hundred  blue  light'^.  I  know  about  five  minutes  after- 
wards he  gave  me  just  such  another  blow ;  and  we  fought  it  out 
and  were  goo<l  friends  ever  after.  What  is  this?  Did  I  not  vow 
jia  I  was  writing  the  last  page  yesterday  that  I  wouhl  not  say 
a  word  about  my  jirowess  at  fisticuffs]  You  see  we  are  ever 
making  proniisos  to  ha  gtxxl,  and  forgetting  them.  I  suppose  other 
]K»o|)l('  can  say  aa  much. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  my  kind  friends  once  more  desired  to 
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Bee  me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip,  took  out 
from  her  jKKrket  a  little  packet,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand.  I 
thought  she  was  giving  nie  money,  and  felt  somehow  disappointed 
at  being  so  treated  by  her.  But  when  she  was  gone  to  shore  I 
opened  the  parcel,  and  found  a  locket  there,  and  a  little  curl 
of  glossy  black  hair.  Can  you  guess  whose  1  Along  with  the 
locket  was  a  letter  in  French,  in  a  large  girlish  hand,  in  which 
the  writer  said,  that  niglit  and  day  she  prayed  for  her  dear  Denis. 
And  where,  think  you,  the  locket  is  now  1  where  it  has  been  for 
forty-two  years,  and  where  it  will  remain  when  a  faithful  heart  that 
beats  under  it  hath  ceased  to  throb. 

At  gunfire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate,  little  knowing 
the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  many  on  board  her.  In  three  weeks 
from  that  day  what  a  change !  The  glorious  misfortune  which 
befell  us  is  written  in  the  annals  of  our  country^ 

On  the  very  evening  whilst  Captain  Pciirson  was  entertaining 
his  friends  from  Winchelsea,  lie  receiveil  ordera  to  sail  for  Hull,  and 
place  himself  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral  there.  From  the 
Humber  we  presently  were  despatched  northward  to  Scarborough. 
There  had  been  not  a  little  excitement  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some 
American  privateers,  wlio  had  ransacked  a  Scottish  nobleman's 
castle,  and  levied  contributions  from  a  Cumberland  seaport  town. 
As  we  were  close  in  with  Scarborough  a  boat  came  oflf  with  letters 
from  the  magistrates  of  that  place,  announcing  that  this  squadron 
had  actually  been  seen  off  the  coast.  The  commodore  of  this 
wandering  piratical  expedition  was  known  to  be  a  rebel  Scotchman  ; 
who  fought  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  to  be  sure.  No  doubt 
many  of  us  youngsters  vapoured  about  the  courage  with  which  we 
would  engage  him,  and  made  .certain,  if  we  could  only  meet  with 
him,  of  seeing  him  hang  from  his  own  yard-arm.  It  was  Diis 
aliter  viswn^  as  we  used  to  say  at  Pocock's ;  and  it  was  we  threw 
deuceace  too.  Traitor,  if  you  will,  waa  Monsieur  John  Paul  Jones, 
afterwards  knight  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Order  of  Merit ; 
but  a  braver  traitor  never  wore  sword. 

We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
that  were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to  sail  under  the  convoy  of 
our  ship  and  the  Countess  of  Scarhormujhy  commanded  by  Captain 
Piercy.  And  thus  it  came  about,  that,  after  being  twenty-five  days 
in  His  Majesty's  service,  I  had  tlie  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  most  severe  and  desperate  combats  that  has  been  fought  in  our 
or  any  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the  battle  of  the  23nl 
September,  which  ended  in  our  glorious  Captain  striking  his  own 
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ooloiire  to  our  superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir  Rlchaixl  has 
told  the  story  of  bis  disaster  in  words  nobler  than  any  I  could 
supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged  in  that  fearful  action  in  which 
our  flag  went  down  before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his  motley  crew, 
saw  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  battle  which  ended  so  fittally 
for  us.  It  did  not  commence  till  nightfidL  How  well  I  remember 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  gun  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into  our 
side  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  our  captain,  who  hailed  her !  Then 
came  a  broadside  from  us — the  first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle. 
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THE  readers  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  have  now  read  the  last 
line  written  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  story 
breaks  off  as  his  life  ended — full  of  vigour,  and  blooming 
with  new  promise  like  the  apple-trees  in  this  month  of  May  :  *  the 
only  difference  between  the  work  and  the  life  is  this,  that  the  last 
chapters  of  the  one  have  their  little  pathetical  gaps  and  breaks 
of  unfinished  effort,  the  last  chapters  of  the  other  were  fulfilled  and 
complete.  But  the  life  may  be  left  alone ;  while  as  for  the  gaps 
and  breaks  in  his  last  pages,  nothing  that  we  can  write  is  likely 
to  add  to  their  significance.  There  they  are;  and  the  reader's 
mind  has  already  fallen  into  them,  with  sensations  not  to  be 
improved  by  the  ordinary  commentator.  If  Mr.  Thackeray  him- 
self could  do  it,  that  would  be  another  thing.  Preacher  he  called 
himself  in  some  of  the  Roundabout  discourses  in  which  his  softer 
spirit  is  always  to  be  heiird,  but  he  never  had  a  text  after  his  own 
mind  so  much  as  these  last  broken  chapters  would  give  him  now. 
There  is  the  date  of  a  certain  Friday  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is 
no  more.  Is  it  very  presumptuous  to  imagine  the  Roundabout 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  wri^e  upon  this  imfinished  work  of 
his,  if  he  could  come  back  to  do  it  ?  We  do  not  think  it  is,  or 
very  difficult  either.  What  Carlyle  calls  the  divine  gift  of  speech 
was  so  largely  his,  especially  in  his  maturer  years,  that  he  made 
clear  in  what  he  did  say  pretty  much  what  he  would  say  about 
anything  that  engaged  his  thought ;  and  we  have  only  to  imagine 
a  discourse  "On  the  Two  Women  at  the  Mill,"t  to  read  off  upon 
our  minds  the  sense  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  alone  could  have  found 
language  for. 

Vain  are  these  speculations — or  are  they  vain  ]     Not  if  we  try 
to  think  what  he  would  think  of  his  broken  labours,  considering 

*  The  last  number  of  '*  Denis  Duval "  appeared  in  the  ComhUl  Magazine 
of  June  1864. 

f  *'Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  b^  t^ken  aqd  tb^ 
QtUer  l«ft," 
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that  one  of  these  days  our  labours  must  be  broken  too.  Still,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it :  and  we  pass  on  to  the  real  business 
in  hand,  which  is  to  show  as  well  as  we  may  what  "  Denis  Duval " 
would  have  been  had  its  author  lived  to  complete  his  work.  Frag- 
meutary  as  it  is,  the  story  must  always  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, because  it  will  stand  as  a  warning  to  imperfect  critics  never 
to  be  in  haste  to  cry  of  any  intellect,  "  His  vein  is  worked  out : 
there  is  nothing  left  in  him  but  the  echoes  of  emptiness."  The 
decriers  were  never  of  any  importance,  yet  there  is  more  than  satis- 
faction, there  is  something  like  triumph  in  the  mind  of  every  honest 
man  of  letters  when  he  sees,  and  knot's  everybody  must  sec,  how  a 
genius  which  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  passing 
behind  a  cloud  towanl  the  evening  of  his  day,  came  out  to  shine 
with  new  splendour  before  the  day  was  done.  "  Denis  Duval "  is 
unfinished,  but  it  ends  that  question.  The  fiery  genius  that  blazed 
over  the  city  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  piissed  on  to  a  ripe  afternoon 
in  "  Esmond,"  is  not  a  whit  less  great,  it  is  only  broader,  more 
soft,  more  mellow  and  kindly,  as  it  sinks  too  suddenly  in  "Denis 
Duval." 

This  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of  another  too  hasty 
notion  which  we  believe  to  have  l)oeu  pretty  generally  accepted : 
namely,  that  Mr.  Tiia<!keray  took  little  pains  in  the  construction  of 
his  works.     The  truth  is,  tliat  he  very  industriously  did  take  pains. 
We  find  that  out  when  we  intinire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reiulers  of 
his  Magazine,  whether  there  is  anything  to  tell  of  his  designs  for 
"Denis  Duval."     The  answer  comes  in  the   form  of  many  most 
careful   notes,   and  memoranda  of  inijuiry  into  minute   matters  of 
detail   to   make  the  story   (rue.     How  many  young  novelists  are 
there  who  havenH  much  genius  to  fall  back  upon,  who  yet,  if  they 
desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in  Winchelsea  a  hundred  years  ago 
for  instanc'e,  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  the   town  was 
built,  an<l  what  gjite  led  to  Rye  (if  the  hero  happened  to  have  any 
dealings  with  tliat  plac^),  and  who  were  its  IchmiI  magnates,   and 
how  it  was  govcrno«l  ?     And  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Thackeray  did, 
though  Iiis  investii^ation  added  not  twenty  lines  to  the  story  and 
no    *'  interest "    whatever :   it   was  simply  so   much    conscientious 
effort  to  keep  as  near  truth  in  feii^nini^  as  he  could.     That  Winchel- 
sea  had  three  <^ates,  "  XewjLpate  on  S.W.,  Landgate  on  N.E.,  Strand- 
gate  {iefulirif/  to  lit/e)  on  S.E.  ;"  that  "the  government  was  vested 
in  a  mayor  anil   twelve  jurats,  jointly;"  that  "it  sends  canopy- 
bearers   on    occasion  of  a  coronation,"  &c.   &c.   &c.,   all   is   duly 
entered  in  a  note-book  with  reference  to  authorities.      And  so  about 
the    refui^c^es   at   Rye,   and  the  French   Kefonned    Church    there : 
nothing  is  written  that  history  cannot  vouch  for.     The  neat  and 
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orderly  way  in  which  tlie  notes  arc  set  down  is  also  remarkable. 
Each  has  its  heading,  as  thus : — 

^^  Refitgees  at  Rye. — At  Rye  is  a  small  settlement  of  French 
refugees,  who  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  and  have  a  minister 
of  their  own. 

^^  French  Reformed  Church. — Wherever  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  faithful  there  is  a  church.  The  jmstor  is  admitted  to 
his  office  by  the  provincial  synod,  or  the  collwjuy,  provided  it  be 
conii)osc(l  of  seven  pastors  at  least.  Pastors  are  seconded  in  their 
duties  by  laymen,  who  take  the  title  of  Ancients,  Elders,  and 
Deacons  precentors.  The  union  of  Pastors,  Deacons,  and  'Elders 
forms  a  consistory." 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in  care  like  this,  but 
it  is  a  merit  which  the  author  of  "  Denis  Duval  "  is  not  popularly 
credited  with,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be  set  down  to  him. 
Besides,  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  fledgeling  geniuses  of  what 
he  thought  necessary  to  the  jwrfoction  of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and  memoranda  lies  in 
the  outlook  they  give  us  upon  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  print  them  all ;  indeed  to  do  so  would  be  to  copy  a 
long  list  of  mere  references  to  Ijooks,  magazines,  and  journals,  where 
such  byway  bits  of  illustration  are  to  be  found  as  lit  Mr.  Thackeray's 
mind  to  so  vi\nd  an  insight  into  manners  and  character.  Still,  we 
are  anxious  to  give  the  reader  as  complete  an  idea  of  the  story 
as  we  can. 

First,  here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
sketches  his  plot  for  the  information  of  his  publisher : — 

"My  dear  S ,— I  was  bom  in  the  year  1764,  at  Win- 

chelsea,  where  my  father  was  a  grocer  and  clerk  of  the  church. 
Everybody  in  the  place  was  a  good  deal  connected  with  smuggling. 

"  There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a  very  noble  French  gentle- 
man, called  the  Count  de  la  Motte,  and  with  him  a  German, 
the  Baron  dk  Lutterlgh.  My  father  used  to  take  packages  to 
Ostend  and  Calais  for  these  two  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  I  went  to 
Paris  once  and  saw  the  French  queen. 

**  The  squire  of  our  tf)wn  was  Squire  Weston  of  the  Priory, 
who,  with  his  brother,  kept  one  of  the  genteelest  houses  in  the 
country.  He  was  churchwarden  of  our  church,  and  much  re- 
spected. Yes,  but  if  you  read  the  Annual  Register  of  1781,  you 
will  find  that  on  the  13th  July  the  sheriffs  attended  at  the  Tower 
OF  London  to  receive  custody  of  a  De  la  Motte,  a  prisoner  charged 
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with  high  treason.  The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian  nobleman  being  in 
difficulties  in  his  own  country  (where  he  had  commanded  the  Eegi- 
ment  Soubise),  came  to  London,  and  under  pretence  of  sending 
prints  to  France  and  Ostend,  supplied  the  French  Ministers  with 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  English  fleets  and  troops.  His 
go-between  was  Luttcrloh,  a  Brunswicker,  who  had  been  a  crimping- 
agent,  then  a  servant,  who  was  a  spy  of  France  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  who  turned  King's  evidence  on  La  Motte,  and  hanged  him. 

"This  Liitterloh,  who  had  been  a  crimping-ageut  for  German 
troops  during  the  American  war,  then  a  servant  in  London  during 
the  Gronion  riots,  then  an  agent  for  a  spy,  then  a  spy  over  a  spy,  I 
suspect'  to  have  been  a  consummate  scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious 
from  speaking  Englisli  with  a  Oerman  accent. 

"  What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  that  charming  oirl,  who  lived 
wih  Mr.  Weston  at  Winchelsea  1    Ha !  I  see  a  mystery  here. 

"What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  his  pay  from  the 
English  Admiral,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  at  Ports- 
mouth, happened  to  go  on  boanl  the  Royal  Gtorge  the  day  she 
went  down  ? 

"As  for  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  th(*y  were  rascals  too.  They  were  tried  for  robbing  the 
Bristol  mail  in  1780;  and  being  accjuitted  for  want  of  evidence 
were  tried  imme<liately  after  on  another  indictment  for  forgery — 
Joseph  Wiis  acquitted,  but  Greorge  was  capitally  convicte<L  But 
this  did  not  help  poor  Joseph.  Before  their  trials,  they  and  some 
others  broke  out  of  Newgate,  and  Josepli  fired  at,  and  wounded, 
a  porter  who  tried  to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  on  the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along  with  his 
brother. 

"Now,  if  I  was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  Motte's 
treasons,  and  the  Westotis*  forgeries"  and  robberies,  what  pretty 
S(;rapos  I  must  have  been  in  ! 

"  I  married  the  young  woman,  whom  the  brutal  Liitterloh  would 
have  had  for  himself,  and  lived  happy  ever  after." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very  roughly  sketched, 
and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all  its  parts  carried  out.  Another  letter, 
never  sent  to  its  destination,  gives  a  somewhat  later  account  ojf 
Denis — 

"My  grandfather's  name  was  Duval;  he  was  a  barber  and 
perruquier  by  trd<le,  and  elder  of  the  French  Protestant  church 
at  Winchelsea.  I  was  sent  to  board  with  his  correspondent^  a 
Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 
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"  These  two  kept  a  fishing-boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught  was 
many  and  many  a  barrel  of  Nantz  brandy,  which  we  landed — never 
mind  where — at  a  place  to  us  well  known.  In  the  innocence  of  my 
heart,  I — a  child — got  leave  to  go  out  fishing.  We  used  to  go  out 
at  night  and  meet  ships  from  the  French  coast. 

"  I  learned  to  scuttle  a  marlinspike, 
roof  a  loe-BCupper, 
keelhaul  a  bowsprit 

as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  How  well  I  remember  the  jabbering 
of  the  Frenchmen  the  first  night  as  they  handed  the  kegs  over  to 
us !  One  night  we  were  fired  into  by  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter 
Lynx,     I  asked  what  those  balls  were  fizzing  in  the  water,  &c. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  on  with  the  smuggling ;  being  converted  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  who  came  to  preach  to  us  at  Rye — but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  ..." 

In  these  letters  neither  "  my  mother  "  nor  the  Count  de  Saveme 
and  his  unhappy  wife  appear;  while  Agnes  exists  only  as  "that 
charming  girl."  Count  de  la  Motte,  the  Baron  de  Lutterloh,  and 
the  Westons,  seem  to  have  figured  foremost  in  the  author's  mind : 
they  are  historical  characters.  In  the  first  letter,  we  are  referred 
to  the  Annual  Register  for  the  story  of  De  la  Motte  and  Lutterloh  : 
and  this  is  what  we  read  there — 

^^  January  5,  1781. — A  gentleman  was  taken  into  custody  for 
treasonable  practices,  named  Henry  Francis  de  la  Motte,  which  he 
bore  with  the  title  of  baron  annexed  to  it.  He  has  resided  in 
Bond  Street,  at  a  Mr.  Otley's,  a  woollen  draper,  for  some  time. 

"  When  he  was  going  upstairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
in  Cleveland  Row,  he  dropped  several  papers  on  the  staircase,  which 
were  immediately  discovered  by  the  messenger,  and  carried  in  with 
him  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  After  his  examination,  he  was  com- 
mitted a  close  prisoner  for  high  treason  to  the  Tower.  The  papers 
tiiken  from  liim  are  reported  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 
Among  them  are  particular  lists  of  every  ship  of  force  in  any  of 
our  yards  and  docks,  &c.  &c. 

"In  consequence  of  the  above  papers  being  found,  Henry 
Lutterloh,  Esquire,  of  Wickham,  near  Portsmouth,  was  afterwards 
apprehended  and  brought  to  town.  The  messengers  found  Mr. 
Lutterloh  ready  booted  to  go  a  hunting.  When  he  understood 
their  business,  he  did  not  discover  the  least  embarrassment,  bOt 
delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost  readiness.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lutterloh 
is  a  German,  and  had  lately  taken  a  house  at  Wickham,  witliin  a 
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few  miles  of  Portsmouth ;  and  as  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
was  considerecl  as  a  good  companion,  he  was  well  received  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Jw/y  14,  1781.— Mr.  Ltitterloh's  testimony  was  of  so  serious 
a  nature,  that  the  court  seemed  in  a  state  of  astonish ment  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  examination.     He  said  that  he  ecabarked 
in  a  plot  with  the  prisoner  in  the  year  1778,  to  furnish  the  French 
Court  with  secret  intelligence  of  the  Navy ;  for  which,  at  first,  he 
received  only  eight  guineas  a  month ;    the  importance  of  his  in- 
formation apfieared,   however,  so  clear  to  the  prisoner,    that   he 
shortly  after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a  month,    besides  many 
valuable  gifts;  that,  upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town 
to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  but  common  occurrences  relative  to  their 
treaty,  he  sent  by  tlie  post.     He  identified  the  papers  found  in  his 
garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  were  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's,  and 
well  known  in  Fninee.     He  had  been  to  Paris  by  direction  of  the 
prisoner,   and   was   doseted  with   Monsieur  Sartine,   the    French 
Minister.     He  had   formed  a  plan  for  capturing  Governor  John- 
stone's squadron,  for  which  lie  (lemande<l  8000  guineas,  and  a  third 
share  of  the  ships,  to  \yc  divide<l  amongst  the  prisoner,  himself^ 
and  his  friend  in  a  certain  office,  hut  tlie  Frcncli  Court  would  not 
agree  to  yieltling  more   than   an   eighth  share   of  the   squadron. 
After  agreeing  to  enable  the  French  to  take  the  commodore,  he 
went  to  Sir  Hugh  Pallisor,  and  ofFere<l  a  plan  to  take  the  French, 
and  to  defeat  his  original  i>n)ject  with  which  he  had  furnished  the 
French  Court. 

"The  trial  liiated  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  pronounce^l  the  prisoner  guilty,  when  sentence 
was  immediately  jMussed  upon  him ;  the  prisoner  received  the  awfid 
doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered) 
with  great  (composure,  but  inveighed  against  Mr.  Liitterloh  in 
warm  terms.  .  .  .  His  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
trying  serene  cxhibitetl  a  conibinati(m  of  manliness,  steadiness,  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  appeared  at  the  same  time  polite,  conde- 
scending, and  unaffWrted,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  have  stood 
so  firm  and  collected  at  so  awful  a  moment,  if,  when  he  felt  him- 
self fully  convicted  as  a  traitor  to  the  State  which  gave  him  pro- 
tection, he  had  not,  however  mistakenly,  felt  a  conscious  innocence 
within  his  own  breast  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country. 

"  M.  de  la  Motte  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  fifty 
years  of  ajije,  and  of  a  comely  countenance ;  his  deportment  was 
exceedingly  genteel,  and  his  eye  was  expressive  of  strong  penetra- 
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don.     He  wore  a  white  cloth  cent,  and  a  linen  waistcoat  worked  in 
tambour." — Anmud  RegUter,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  184. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative  of  a  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1781  the  whole  story  radiated.  These  are  the 
very  men  whom  we  have  seen  in  Tliackeray's  pa^s ;  and  it  is 
a  flue  test  of  his  insight  and  power  to  compare  them  aa  they  lie 
embalmed  in  the  Anniuil  Regiiter^  and  as  they  breathe  again  in 
"Denis  Duval."*  The  part  they  were  to  have  played  in  the 
Btory  is  already  intelligible,  all  but  the  way  in  which  they  were 
to  have  confused  the  lives  of  Denis  and  his  love.  "  *  At  least, 
Duvul/  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  when  I  shook  hands  with  him 
and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  Mnad  and  reckless  as  I  have 
been  and  fatiil  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed  the  child 
to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in  comfort  when  I  myself  was 
almost  without  a  meal.*"  What  was  the  injury  which  Denis 
forgave  with  all  his  heart?  Fatal  to  all  whom  he  loved,  there 
are  evidences  that  De  la  Motte  was  to  have  urged  Liitterloh's 
pretensions  to  Agnes  :  whose  story  at  this  period  we  find  inscribed 
in  the  note-book  in  one  word — "  Heuriette  Iphigenia."  For  Agnei 
was  christened  Heuriette  originally,  and  Denis  was  called  Blaise. 

As  for  Monsieur  Liitterloh,  **  that  consummate  scoundrel,  and 
doubly  odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent" — 
having  hanged  De  la  Motte,  while  confeaning  that  he  had  made  a 
solemn  engagement  with  him  never  to  l)etray  each  other,  and  then 
immediately  laying  a  wager  that  De  la  Motte  vxmld  be  hanged^ 
having  broken  open  a  secretaire,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various 
otlier  ways — he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Winchelsea,  where  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  threaten  or  cajole  the  Westons  into  trying  to  force 
Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was  living  with  these  people,  and  wo 
know  how  they  discountenanced  her  faithful  affection  for  Denis. 
Overwrought  by  the  importunities  of  Liitterloh  and  the  Westons, 
she  escaped  to  Doctor  Barnard  for  protection  ;  and  soon  unexpected 

*  Among  the  notes  there  is  a  little  chronological  table  of  events  as  they 
occur— 

"  Blaise,  bom  1763. 
Henriette  de  Barr  was  born  in  1766-7. 
Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  '68. 
Mother  fled,  '68. 
Father  killed  at  B.,  '69. 
Mother  died,  70. 
Blaise  turned  out,  79. 
Henriette  l^iytvin^  '81. 
La  Motte's  catastrophe,  *8SI 
Rodney's  action,  '82." 

36 
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help  arrived.     The  De  ViomesnilB,  her  mother's  relationB,  became 
suddenly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess.      Perhaps 
(and  when  we  say  perhaps,  we  repeat  such  hints  of  his  plans  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they  knew  of 
certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be  entitled  were  her  mother 
absolved :  at  any  rate,  they  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  claiming 
her  at  this  opportune  moment — as  they  did.     Agnes  takes  Doctor 
Barnard's  advice  and  goes  off  to  these  prosperous  relations,  who, 
having  neglected  her  so  long,  desire  her  so  much.     Perhaps  Denis 
was  thinking  of  the  sad  hour  when  he  came  home,  long  years  after- 
wards, to  find  .his  sweetheart  gone,  when  he  wrote: — "O  Agnes, 
Agnes !    how  the   yejirs  roll  away  I      What  strange  events   have 
befallen  us ;  what  passionate  griefe  have  we  had  to  suffer ;  what  a 
merciful  Heaven  has  protected  us,  since  that  day  when  your  &ther 
knelt  over  the  little  cot  in  which  his  child  lay  sleeping ! " 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France,  Denis  is  far  away  fighting 
on  board  the  Arethtua,  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Richard  Pearson, 
wlio  commanded  the  Serapis  in  the  action  with  Paul  Jones.  Denis 
was  wounded  early  in  this  fi^'ht,  in  wliit-li  Pearson  had  to  strike  his 
own  colours,  almost  every  man  tm  Ixwinl  iK'ing  killed  or  hurt.  Of 
Pearson's  career,  whi(;h  Denisi  must  have  followed  in  after  days,  there 
is  more  than  one  niemomndum  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  note-book : — 

"  Serapis,  R  Pearson.     *  Beatson's  Memoirs.* 
"  Gentlenmns  }f(njazine^  49,  pp.  484.     Account  of  action  with 
Paul  Jones,  1779. 

**  Gentlerwin^s  Mapaziney  502,  pp.  84.    Pearson  knighted,  1780. 
"  Commanded  the  Arethusa  off  Ushant,  )  *  Field  of  Mars,* 
1781,  in  Kempenfeldt's  action.  J         art.  Ushant.** 

And  then  follows  the  question — 

"  Qy,  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Paul  Jones  ?  ** 

But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  the  "story  of  the 
disaster  "  as  Sir  Richard  tells  it,  "  in  words  nobler  than  any  I  could 
supply ; "  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  thought  much 
of  tlie  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  to  have  found  Pearson's 
character  in  it. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting — 

"  We  dropt  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stem,  when  the 
fluke  of  our  spare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we  became  so  close, 
fore  and  afl,  that  the  muzzles  of  our  guns  touched  each  other's 
sides.     In  this  position  we  engaged  from  half-past  eight  till  half- 
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past  ten ;  during  which  time,  from  the  great  quantity  and  variety 
of  combustible  matter  which  they  threw  in  upon  our  decks,  chains, 
and,  in  short,  every  part  of  tlie  ship,  we  were  on  fire  no  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable  at  times,  that  we 
were  able  to  get  it  extinguished.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of 
the  two  frigates  kept  sailing  round  us  the  whole  action  and  raking 
us  fore  and  aft,  by  whi(;h  means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost  every 
man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks. 

"About  half-past  nine,  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  fire, 
which,  running  from  cartridge  t<>  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up 
the  whole  of  the  people  and  officers  that  were  quartered  abaft  the 
mainmaat.  ...  At  ten  o'clock  they  called  for  quarter  from  the 
ship  alongside ;  hearin<^'  this,  I  called  for  the  boarders  and  ordered 
them  to  board  her,  which  they  did  ;  but  the  moment  they  were  on 
board  her  they  discovered  a  superior  number  laying  under  cover 
with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  tliem  :  our  people  re- 
treated instantly  into  our  own  sliip,  and  retunie<i  to  their  gims  till 
past  ten,  when  the  frigate  coming  across  our  stem  and  pouring  her 
broailside  into  us  again,  without  our  Wing  able  to  bring  a  gun  to 
bear  on  her,  I  founcl  it  in  vain,  and,  in  short,  impracticable,  from 
the  situation  we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least 
prosj)ect  of  success.  I  therefore  struck.  Our  mainmast  at  the 
same  time  went  by  the  board.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  happened — 
that  of  losing  His  Majesty's  ship  I  had  the  honour  to  command ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  that  their 
Lordships  will  be  convinced  that  she  has  not  been  given  away,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  defend  her." 

The  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  after  drifting 
about  in  the  North  Sea,  were  brought  into  the  Texel  by  Paul  Jones; 
when  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassa<lor  at  the  Hague,  memorialised 
their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the  Low  Countries, 
requesting  that  these  prizes  might  be  given  up.  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses refused  to  interfere. 

Of  course  the  fate  of  the  Serapis  was  Denis's  fate ;  and  the 
question  also  is,  how  did  he  get  away  from  Paul  Jones  1  A  note 
written  immediately  after  the  query  suggests  a  hairbreadth  escape 
for  him  after  a  double  imprisonment. 

"  Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on  board  the 
Lcetitia,  Captain  March.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  a 
Dutch  East  Indianian  by  the  captain  of  the  Kingston  privateer. 
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who,  having  lost  some  of  his  people,  gained  some  mfixnnation  of 
their  fate  from  a  music-girl,  and  had  spirit  enough  to  board  the 
ship  and  search  her.  The  poor  wretches  were  all  chained  tlown  in 
the  hold,  and  but  for  this  would  have  been  carried  to  perpetual 
slavery." — Gentleman's  Magazine^  60,  pp.  101. 

Do  we  see  how  truth  and  fiction  were  to  have  been  married 
here  ?  Suppose  that  Denis  Duval,  escaping  from  one  imprisonment 
in  Holland,  fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch  East  IndiameD,  or  was 
kidnapped  with  the  men  of  the  Kingston  privateer!  Denis  chained 
down  in  the  hold,  thinking  one  moment  of  Agnes  and  the  garden 
wall  which  alone  was  too  much  to  separate  them,  and  at  the  next 
moment  of  how  he  was  now  to  be  carried  to  perpetual  slavery, 
beyond  hope.  And  then  the  music-girl;  and  the  cheer  of  the 
Kingston's  men  as  they  burst  into  the  hold  and  set  the  prisoners 
free.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  those  chapters  would  have  been 
like. 

At  liberty,  Denis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  heroic  in  a  day,  but  progressed  through  all  the  commonplace  duties 
of  a  young  seaman's  life,  wliich  we  find  noted  down  accordingly : — 

"  He  must  serve  two  years  on  boanl  before  he  can  be  rated 
midshipman.  Such  volunteers  are  mostly  put  under  the  care  of 
the  gunner,  who  caters  for  them  ;  and  are  permitted  to  walk  the 
quarter-ileck  and  wear  the  uniform  from  the  beginning.  When 
fifteen,  and  rated  midshipmen,  tliey  form  a  mess  with  the  mates. 
When  examined  for  their  commissions  they  are  expected  to  know 
everytliing  relative  to  navigjition  and  seamanship,  are  strictly  ex- 
amined in  the  difierent  sailings,  working  tides,  days*  works,  ami 
double-altitudes — and  are  exi)ected  to  give  some  account  of  the 
different  methods  of  finding  the  longitudes  by  a  time-keeper  and 
the  lunar  observations.  In  practical  seamanship  they  must  show 
how  to  conduct  a  shij)  from  one  place  to  another  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  wind,  tide,  &c.  After  this,  the  candidate  obtains  a 
certificate^  from  the  caj)tain,  and  his  commission  when  he  can  get  it." 

Another  note  describes  a  personage  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
missed : — 

**  A  seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  fiimiliar 
with  the  tar-brush  than  with  Hadley's  quadrant,  who  had  peeped 
into  the  mysteries  of  navigation  as  laid  down  by  J.  Hamilton 
Moore,  and  who  acquired  an  idea  of  the  rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a 
sliip  through  the  famous  illustrations  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
Darcy  Lever." 
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Denis  was  a  seaman  in  stirring  times.  **  The  year  of  which  we 
treat,"  says  the  Annual  Register  for  1779,  "presented  the  most 
awful  appearance  of  public  affairs  which  perhaps  this  country  had 
beheld  for  many  ages ; "  and  Duval  had  part  in  more  than  one  of 
the  startling  events  which  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  in  the 
wars  with  France  and  America  and  Spain.  He  was  destined  to 
come  into  contact  with  Major  Andr^,  whose  fate  excited  extraonlinary 
sympathy  at  the  time :  Wa8hin«,'ton  is  said  to  have  Bhe<l  tears  when 
he  signed  his  death-warrant.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  October  1780 
that  this  young  officer  was  executed.  A  year  later,  and  Denis  was 
to  witness  the  trial  and  execution  of  one  whom  he  knew  better  and 
was  more  deeply  interested  in,  De  la  Motte.  Tlie  courage  and 
nobleness  with  which  he  met  his  fate  moved  the  sympathy  of  Duval, 
whom  he  had  injured,  as  well  as  of  most  of  tliope  who  saw  him  die. 
Denis  has  written  concerning  him: — "Except  my  kind  namesake, 
the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was  the  first  genihman  I  ever  met  in 
intimacy,  a  gentleman  witli  many  a  stain, — nay,  ciime  to  reproach 
him,  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly 
feeling  towiu"ds  that  fatal  man." 

Liitterloh's  time  had  not  yet  come ;  but  besides  that  we  find 
him  dirtposod  of  with  the  Royal  George  in  the  first  quoted  letter, 
an  entry  in  the  note-book  unites  the  fate  of  the  bad  man  with  that 
of  the  good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum  "  Rodney^s  action,  1782,"  indicates 
that  Duval  was  to  take  part  in  our  victory  over  the  French  fleet 
commandeil  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was  himself  captured  with 
the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four  other  ships.  "De  Grasse  with  bis 
suite  landed  on  Southsea  Common,  Portsmouth.  They  were  conr 
ducted  in  carriages  to  the  *  George,*  where  a  most  sumptuous  dinner 
had  been  procured  for  the  Count  and  his  suite,  by  Vice-A<lmiral  Sir 
Peter  Parkes,  who  entertained  him  and  his  officers  at  his  own 
expense."  Here  also  was  something  for  Denis  to  see ;  and  in  this 
same  autumn  came  on  the  trial  of  the  two  Westons,  when  Denis 
was  to  be  the  means — unconsciously — of  bringing  his  old  enemy, 
Joseph  Weston,  to  punishment.     There  are  two  notes  to  this  eflfect. 

"1782-3.  Jo.  Weston,  always  savage  against  Blaise,  fires  on 
him  in  Cheai)si(le. 

"  The  Black  Act  is  9  George  II.  c.  22.  The  preamble  says :— - 
*  Whereas  several  ill -designing  and  disorderly  persons  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  name  of  Blacks,  and  entered  into  confe^leracies 

*  Ck>ntemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  Ropal  fteorrje  repreMnt 
her  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore.  Wo  have  seen  how  Liitterloh  wua 
among  these,  having  come  on  board  to  receive  the  price  of  his  truason. 
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to  support  and  assist  one  another  in  stealing  and  destroying  deer, 
robbing  warrens  and  fish-ponds.'  ...  It  then  goes  on  to  enact  that 
'  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  shoot  at  any 
person  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  place,  he  shall  suffer  death  as 
in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  the  deigy.' " 

A  Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty  under  the  Black 
Act,  of  firing  at  an<l  wounding  a  man  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was  hanged 
with  his  brother.  Mr.  Thackeray's  note-book  refers  him  to  "The 
Westons  in  *  Session  Papers'  1782,  pp.  463,  470,  473;"  to  the 
Genthman^s  Ma/fozijie,  17S2  ;  to  ''Genuine  Memoirs  of  George  and 
Joseph  Weston,  1782  ;"  and  I^otes  and  QueTries^  Series  I.  vol.  x.* 

The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a  certain  very  dis- 
interested action  of  Duval's : — 

''Deal  Riots,  1783. 

"  Deal. — Here  has  been  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  by  a  party 
of  Colonel  Douglas's  Light  Dragoons,  sixty  in  number,  who  entered 
the  town  in  the  dead  of  the  niglit  in  aid  to  the  excise  officers,  in 
order  to  break  open  the  stores  and  make  seizures  :  but  the  smugglers, 
who  are  never  unpreimred,  having  taken  the  alann,  mustered 
togetlier,  and  a  most  desperate  battle  ensued." 

Now  old  Duval,  the  iwrruquier,  as  we  know,  belonged  to  the 
groat  Mackerel  party,  or  smuggling  consjnracy,  which  extended  all 
along  the  coast ;  and  fre<iucnt  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  secret 
stores,  and  to  the  i)rofits  of  his  so-called  fishing  expeditions. 
Remembering  what  hiis  Ixnm  written  of  this  gentleman,  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  falsehoods,  tears,  lying  asseverations  of  poverty 
and  iimoc^nce  which  old  Duval  must  have  uttered  on  the  terrible 
night  when  the  excise  officers  visited  him.  But  his  exclamations 
were  to  no  puri)08e,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  when  Denis  saw  what  was 
going  on  he  burst  out  with  the  truth,  and  though  he  knew  it  was 
his  own  inheritance  he  was  giving  up,  he  led  the  officers  right  away 
to  tlic  hoards  they  were  seeking. 

His  conduct  on  this  occiision  Denis  has  already  referred  to 
where  he  says : — "  There  were  matters  connected  with  this  story 

*  These  notes  also  appear  ia  tho  saino  connection : — 

**  Horac-StealerM. — One  Saunders  wjis  committed  to  Oxford  gaol  for  horse- 
stealinfif,  who  appears  to  have  bolonge<l  to  a  pang,  part  of  whom  stole  horses 
in  the  north  counties,  and  tho  other  part  in  tlie  south,  and  about  the  midland 
counties  they  use<i  to  meet  and  exchnngfc.  —Oenifcman's  Afcujazinef  39,  165. 

"1783.  Ciipiial  Convictions. — At  the  Spring  Assizes,  1783,  119  prisonera 
received  sentence  of  Death." 
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regarding  which  I  could  not  speak.  .  .  .  Now  they  are  secrets  no 
more.  That  old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago :  nay, 
I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  I  helped  myself  to  break  it  up." 
And  therewith  all  old  Duval's  earnings,  all  Denis's  fortune  that  was 
to  be,  vanished ;  but  of  course  Denis  prospered  in  his  profession, 
and  had  no  need  of  unlawful  gains.* 

But  very  sa<l  times  intervened  between  Denis  and  prosperity. 
He  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  to  fret  many  long 
years  away  in  one  of  their  arscnjils.  At  last  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  he  may  have  been  given  up,  or — thanks  to  his  foreign 
tongue  and  extnwition — found  means  to  escajx;.  Perhaps  he  went 
in  search  of  Agnes,  whom  we  know  he  never  forgot,  and  whose 
great  relations  were  now  in  trouble ;  for  the  Revolution  which  freed 
him  was  terrible  to  "aristocrats." 

This  is  nearly  all  the  record  we  have  of  this  part  of  Denis's  life, 
and  of  the  life  which  Agnes  le<l  while  she  was  away  from  him. 
But  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Duval  saw  Marie  Antoinette ;  t 
perhaps  he  found  Agnes,  and  heli>ed  to  get  her  away ;  or  had  Agnes 
already  escaped  to  England,  and  was  it  in  the  old  familiar  haunts — 
Farmer  Perreau's  Coluvihariuni^  where  the  pigeons  were  that 
Agnes  loved ;  the  Rect^jry  garden  basking  in  the  autunm  evening ; 
the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree  behind  it;  the  i)lain  from  whence 
they  could  see  the  French  lights  across  the  Channel;  the  little 
twinkling  window  in  a  gable  of  the  Priory-house,  where  the  light 
used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o'clock — that  Denis  and  Agnes  first 
met  after  their  long  seiMiration  1 

However  that  may  have  been,  we  come  presently  upon  a  note 
of  "a  tailor  contracts  to  supply  three  superfine  suits  for  £11,  lis. 
{Gazetteer  and  Daily  Advertiser) ; "  ami  also  of  a  villa  at  Becken- 
ham,  with  "  four  parlours,  eight  bedrooms,  stables,  two  acres  of 
garden,  and  fourteen  acres  of  meadow,  let  for  £10  a  year,"  which 
may  have  been  the  house  the  young  people  first  lived  in  after  they 

*  Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  note-book)  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  z. 
of  Sussex  Archceofogical  Collectiont,  60,  94.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the 
OtnUemarCn  Magazine^  vol.  viii  pp.  292,  172. 

t  The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  note-book : — 

"  Mario  Antoinette  was  born  on  the  2nd  November  1755,  and  her  saint*! 
day  is  the  Fftrs  dbs  Morts. 

'*  In  the  Corsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was  under  the  Baron 
de  Viomesnil.  He  emigrntod  at  tho  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Army  of  Condt>,  and  in  the  emigration,  returned  with 
Louiff  XVIII.,  followed  him  to  Gnnd,  and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  of 
France  after  '15. 

**  Another  Vi.  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America  in  1780. " 
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ed.     Later,  tliey  moved  to  Faroiiort,  wliere,  as  we  redd, 
iuiijiiial  is  weighed  nlong  with  h\»  own  pig.     But  he  canaut 

.e  giveu  up  the  service  for  inany  yeurs  ufter  his  marria^'e,  for  he 

writes  :  —"  T'othur  day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  Fiunce  to 
Calais  (H.R.H.  the  Dulcc  of  Olarenra  being  in  commaiiil),  I  miHt 
ds  liave  a  pnst-cliaise  from  Dover  to  look  at  thiit  old  window  in 
Priory-housfl  at  WinrhelsM.  I  went  through  the  old  w«i», 
«|iaire,  tragedies.  I  si^he'l  as  vrhernently  after  forty  yeais  m 
loiigh  tlie  iryfandi  dolort»  were  fresh  upon  ine,  as  though  I  were 
le  schoolboy  trud^png  bauk  to  his  task  and  taking  a  last  look  at 
iiiB  dau'cst  joy." 

"And  who,  pniy,  was  Agnes  1"  he  writes  elsewhere.  "Tl>^^ay 
name  ia  Agnw  Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard  by. 
!  lot  of  my  life  hiw  Ixien  ohiingod  by  knowing  hor — to  win  mich 
.  priee  in  life's  lottery  has  bei'n  given  but  to  very  few.  Wliat  I 
lavo  done — of  any  worth — baa  been  ilone  by  trying  to  deserve 
iiOT."  ..."  Monttsur  TiumfiU" — (this  is  to  his  boy) — "if  ever 
you  marry,  ami  hftve  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an 
hoiieat  ruuii  |nr  a  i;r.Liidf:ither.  mid  thiit  yoii  will  l)p  hIiIp  lo  s:iy,  '  I 
loved  him,'  when  the  daisies  cover  me."  Once  more  of  Agnes  he 
writes : — "  When  my  ink  ie  run  out,  and  my  little  tale  is  written, 
and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing  to  seven  o'clock  prayers  shall  toli 
for  ft  certain  D.  D.,  you  will  please,  good  neighbours,  to  remembei 
thftt  I  never  loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Darbi 
iigr  Joaa  when  her  (urn  shall  arrive." 
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